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ON POPULARIZING BACH. 
BY EDWARD DICKINSON. 


Among the art movements that have distinguished the pres- 
ent century, one of the most significant is the revival of the 
study of the great masters of the past. Our epoch is engaged 
in a voyage of discovery, but its exploration is turned back- 
ward as well as forward, and it is difficult to tell in which direc- 
tion it finds its most fruitful result. The conservative and 
radical tempers, so often at variance, seem to work side by side 
and even in co-operation. The age of audacious experiment, 
of passionate rebellion against dogmatic authority and cramp- 
ing tradition, is also the age of scholarship, of reverence for 
the experience of other generations. While in painting the 
world has been newly discovered, and impressions which 
would once have been declared the visions of diseased eyesight 
and distempered brain are now felt to be in the highest sense 
true, at the same time the old artists who also thought deeply 
and worked sincerely, Rembrandt, Michael Angelo, the early. 
Florentines, are being studied as though they had now for 
the first time come into existence. The same is true in liter- 
ature in respect to such writers as Homer, Dante, Chaucer, 
Shakspeare. In music also the age of hyper-romanticism, of 
the forcing of sensation to its extreme, the age of Berlioz, Wag- 
ner, Tschaikowsky, Richard Strauss, is also the age which sits 
at the feet of Palestrina and Bach, and for the first time feels 
the real strength and vitality that lie in the creations of six- 
teenth-century Italy and seventeenth-century Germany. . 

These two impulses are commonly considered incompatible 
or opposed and so they have often been, but now they are but 
different phases of one and the same tendency. The renewed 
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study of the works of the past is not a mere reaction from a too 
precipitate radicalism. The old masters are sought not be- 
cause they are old, but because they are new. It is found that 
their works embody revelations which also meet the needs of 
the modern mind, and so this age, in its feverish search for new 
beauty, new truth, new stimulus, explores a region which its 
predecessor had passed in the night, knowing but little of the 
wealth that it contained. This movement is not a reaction in 
the sense that the classical revival in French and German paint- 
ing in the last half of the eighteenth century was a reaction. 
For that was a pseudo-classicism, which found in the antique 
alone a universal and unchanging standard of beauty, and 
broke for the time being the natural ties which bind art to na- 
ture and contemporary life; it imitated the antique forms, fail- 
ing to see that those forms were inadequate to modern thought, 
and so the resulting works were academic and lifeless. The 
present classic reival in music is of a different sort; it does not 
attempt to produce duplicates of Palestrina’s masses, or Bach’s 
cantatas, or Beethoven’s sonatas, but it strives to penetrate the 
secret, to absorb the spirit of the old masters, and so instill 
something of their strength into the new forms and styles, 
holding these to the reality of things and insuring them against 
vain experiment and waste of power. So far also as this move- 
ment is a critical movement, in the interest of pure scholar- 
ship, it endeavors to comprehend the old masters as related to 
their environment, how they, like the moderns, became what 
they were in accordance with the needs and tendencies of their 
own age, and how they help to explain their age besides being 
explained by it. And as the result of this inquiry it is found 
that those whose work survives are chiefly of interest because 
they do not merely interpret their own generation, but stand 
for ideals which are true for all times. 

This enlightened conservatism is perhaps most apparent in 
the new study of Sebastian Bach. Only when the romantic 
ferment of the 30’s and 4o’s had settled into something like 
self-consciousness and order could the recognition of the value 
in art of the Leipsic cantor assert itself with anything like a 
controlling force upon musical culture at large. The com- 
pleteness of the conquest of this man, who was virtually for- 
gotten for three-quarters of a century, is hardly less significant 
a fact in the musical history of our time than, for instance, the 
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entrance of the Slavic and Magyar races into the line of artistic 
progress. Every school now pays him homage. It is not 
that Bach was at any time wholly buried in oblivion. He has 
always had his votaries, but the great majority of them, down 
to a comparatively recent date, thought of him chiefly as a 
master of technic, as the contrapuntist’s musician. It has been 
reserved for the deeper insight of our day to perceive that with- 
in the compass of his rigid forms, beneath the surface of his 
deliberately-wrought counterpoint, there is a wealth of emo- 
tional experience, a depth of thought, a range of utterance, a 
revelation of soul, which mark him not only as a faithful repre- 
sentative of a past age, but also as one of those universal men 
in whom all that is sincere and reflective will find something 
of sympathy. Bach, the pedagogue, the technical model for 
students of fugue, a sort of musical Aristotle “the master of 
those who know,” has now become one of the sovereigns of 
expression, the master of those who feel. 

There would be little occasion for such a dissertation as this 
if the old mechanical view of Bach had entirely passed away, 
if all musicians and teachers studied and taught him from the 
higher point of view. The majority of men, however, even of 
artists, do not readily adjust themselves to unaccustomed points 
of view, they understand the language of their own time, but 
they do not readily seize the import of archaic and severe forms 
of speech in which passion is tempered and resolved by re- 
flection. The more obvious qualities of Bach are his consum- 
mate mastery of science, the ease and dignity he attains through 
means apparently so arbitrary, and the wonder at all this, the 
intellectual pleasure that comes from investigating how he 
did it, are commonly so strong that the observer fails to detect 
the pulse of humanity that beats beneath it all. One must, of 
course, not disparage the analytic study of Bach. In his words, 
as in all art creations, passive contemplation on the listener’s 
part would procure only vague and superficial sensation if it 
were not preceded or accompanied by intelligent examination 
and a reference to processes. In a musical composition, as in 
a work of architecture, unity in variety, structural relation of 
parts to each other, detail subsidiary to logical design, are 
certainly elements in the aesthetic impression as well as in the 
artist’s consciousness. But they are not the whole, not even 
in the productions of the great masters of form—all this may 
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exist and yet the work fall short of the highest; they are but 
means to the end, they must be merged and finally lost in the 
pure satisfaction of the instinctive craving for emotional beauty. 

It is the glory of Bach that he so nobly achieves the artistic 
miracle of gratifying the spirit, in its needs unconscious of 
law, through rigid adherence to law. And it is, most certainly, 
the duty of one who wishes to understand him to recognize the 
law under which he worked. The cool analytic study of Bach 
has its rights, and must be justified. It is the enduring func- 
tion of the great masters of form and expression, such as Bach 
and Beethoven, to enforce the lesson that the highest attain- 
able in art must rest upon order and deliberate system, that the 
soul cannot be apprehended apart from the body, and that 
upon the symmetrical relations and wholesome processes of 
the enclosing form depends the sanity of the inhabiting spirit. 
“What the student of Greek sculpture,” says Walter Pater, 
“has to cultivate generally in himself is the capacity for appre- 
ciating the expression of thought in outward form, the con- 
stant habit of associating sense with soul, of tracing that which 
we call expression to its sources. But, concurrently with this, 
he must also cultivate all along a not less equally constant ap- 
preciation of intelligent workmanship in work, and of design 
in things designed, of the rational control of matter every- 
where.” 

In this citation from one of the masters of recent criticism 
we have the clue to the proper study of Bach. The point 
that I wish to make is that in respect to Bach the first division 
of this two-fold maxim of Mr. Pater needs especial enforce- 
ment—there is little need of urging the application of the sec- 
ond. The “appreciation of intelligent workmanship” in Bach’s 
work, of “design” in the things which he designed, has always 
existed, and it is even now the point chiefly urged in expound- 
ing his works. It is “the expression of thought,” toward which 
3ach’s masterly workmanship tended, that has so often escaped 
even those who have studied him most persistently. It some- 
times seems as though an enthusiasm for counterpoint were 
dangerous. The scientific habit may, even in art, cripple the 
fresh delight’ in sensation and feeling, just as the botanist’s 
habit of exploring structure and vital processes may kill the 
nature-lover’s rapture in form and color. 

The cry of our age is for expression, it is characteristic 
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beauty, not general or typical beauty, that is sought, and 
if the old masters are studied with eager zest, it is for 
the universal human interest in them and not for the 
mechanics of the forms they used. And so Bach comes 
to us moderns with a message which we, first of the gene- 
rations, truly understand. It would, of course, be extrav- 
agant to claim that Bach divined all modern feeling and fore- 
shadowed every means of expression which has been developed 
in an era so different from his own. Much of his work, it must 
be admitted, is sut of date, scholastic and formal, cold and dry 
because the product of routine, “school music” like that of the 
hundreds of cantors and organists of his epoch whose works 
well typified the barren dogmas of the religious system which 
they served. But if this were all there is in Bach, his vast 
knowledge would not have served him; the wonder is that 
there is so little that is obsolete. He was a man who pos- 
sessed the formulas of the system from which he grew, but 
was not possessed by them; his insight penetrated to that sub- 
stratum of human emotion which indeed issues in forms which 
this or that age has found available, but which those forms do 
not exhaust. His art is by turns quaint, austere, playful, in- 
comparably grand, yet mystical, haunting, unfathomable, en- 
dowed with a suggestiveness and a charm that are inexhaust- 
ible. 

If Bach is all this (and those who would doubt it are fewer 
every day) then the question comes, how shall the musical 
world, especially the rising generation, be taught to see him 
as he really is? Bach is needed, he cannot be ignored without 
loss, and yet the old partial pedagogic view of him is in many 
quarters still ascendant. There is a dread of him among a 
great majority of students, and on the part of the general pub- 
lic sheer bewilderment and an almost ludicrous misapprehen- 
sion. That this is so has been largely the fault of those who 
teach him, of his commentators, and of those who have left him 
without any commentary. For it is not true, as some hold, 
that the greatest artists are those whose greatness is most ob- 
vious and who appeal to the largest circle. Every message 
which is brought by the true kings of thought comes dressed 
in the garb characteristic of its period, and this to the unen- 
lightened often serves as a disguise. To comprehend Bach in 
the fullest sense we must get into another century, among an- 
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other people, into an order of ideas that has now become alien. 
We must learn the tone and spirit of the German mind in the 
reformation period and after, its stern individuality and proud 
aggressiveness, united to a piety which was often positive to 
a pugnacious dogmatism, yet rarely losing the inner fervency 
which has given the poetry and music inspired by it a singular 
edification and charm. Together with this background of re- 
ligious ideas and the mystical temper of the German mind, we 
must consider the sources of the musical speech which Bach 
employed as found in the German hymn-tune and the special 
German art of organ playing, reinforced, for the sake of in- 
dividual expression in his vocal works, with the new Italian 
recitative and cantilena. Bach created no new forms or styles; 
he simply carried to completion the forms and methods which 
had been growing under the hands of his predecessors, and 
charged them with a higher and more universal meaning. 
His involved manner of utterance was his native inherited 
speech, in which he expressed himself with spontaneous ease 
and freedom, and to receive the force of it we must free our- 
selves from the exclusive control of modern melody and color- 
ing, and learn the resources of the language of his time and 
country. 

All this, of course, is the task of the advanced special student 
—it is out of the reach of the beginner and the general musical 
public. Can Bach, then, ever be popularized? Can he be- 
come something more than the musician’s musician? This can 
be decided only by experiment, and if the experiment were 
tried in common-sense fashion the results would often be sur- 
prisingly gratifying. Given a mind capable of appreciating 
Beethoven and Schumann (for one that obtains satisfaction 
from Chaminade does not come into the reckoning) it is then 
easy to add Bach to the group of poetic intimates. But the 
approach must be made through the proper avenues. The 
sweetness of melody, grace of movement, and tonal wealth 
that are found in him must be disclosed through the works 
which exemplify these qualities most conspicuously. The 
youthful mind cannot easily make leaps, it must proceed to the 
strange by gradual transference through the accustomed. The 
first study of Bach must be on the side where he is most mod- 
ern, not on the side where he is most antique. Those who 
introduce students to Bach by means of the inventions know 
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not what they do. The inventions are beautiful without doubt, 
but their beauty is of a sort that can be felt only by one who 
has gone deeply into Bach already. It cannot be too much 
emphasized that it is hardly less than sinful to run the risk of 
creating a lasting prejudice against a great master by using 
him merely as a means to attain some specialty of technic. Any 
amount of mechanical skill is no compensation for the intel- 
lectual loss that may be involved. It is the same blunder that 
was once made in our colleges (and perhaps is now in some of 
them) of taking students into Homer before they could read a 
line without the dictionary, with the result that the impression 
derived of him was not that of a mighty poet but an exponent 
of the laws of Greek syntax. Not so must one be brought be- 
fore a great artist like Bach. The way must be judiciously, 
even craftily prepared, and the youthful mind must be enticed 
by the master’s smile, not terrified by his austerity. Certain num- 
bers of the Twelve and the Six little Preludes, the Suites in 
G and E, the Gavottes from the Suites in G minor and D minor, 
the Prelude and the Gigue from the B flat Partita—such as 
these attract from the outset. And then the preludes of the 
Well Tempered Clavichord, how fresh and irresistibly winning 
many of them are. What strains of innocent archness and 
naivete, pensiveness, serenity, thoughtful joyousness expressed 
in dainty turns and sweet surprises, do we find in such preludes 
as the G major, G minor, C major, C sharp major, E major, 
and A flat major in the first part, and those in E flat major, E 
major, F minor, G major, and A major in the second part. 
Of deeper emotional content are the preludes in C sharp minor, 
E flat major, E flat minor, and B flat minor in the first part, 
and those in C major, F major, G minor, A flat major, and B 
minor in the second. The B flat minor prelude in the first part 
has the whole of the St. Matthew Passion concentrated in it, 
and the E flat minor prelude of the first part has been com- 
pared to one of Chopin’s most touching works, the Etude in C 
sharp minor, which it surpasses in grandeur and mournful sug- 
gestiveness. As Bach was the first composer to put pathos 
into instrumental music, so he remains one of the greatest 
masters of the pathetic. 

The fugues of the Well Tempered Clavichord cover an equa) 
range of feeling; their variety and beauty is a source of per- 
petual wonder. Breadth and granduer, shaken at moments 
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with a sort of elemental passionate force, in the C major, C 
sharp minor, E flat minor, and B flat minor fugues in the first 
part; celestial calmness, dignity and tenderness combined, in 
the fugues in E flat, E and B major in the second part; mirth- 
fulness, sustained with undulating grace, in the C sharp major, 
E flat major, and F sharp major fugues in the first part, and 
the G major in the second part; solemnity as of religious medi- 
tation in the G minor and A minor fugues of the second part,— 
these are but examples which might be multiplied in which the 
most subtle artifices of counterpoint are made to minister to 
expression and instantly to touch the native sense of beauty. 
Such works have in them the elements of wide popularity and 
they justify John Hullah’s bold prediction that the Well Tem- 
pered Clavichord will outlast all other existing music. 

Bach is best known to the general public through his organ 
works. There would seem to be the best opportunity through 
the organ recital to bring the people into friendly relations with 
the great master. Bach was first and last an organist. Many 
of his greatest piano works, notably the C sharp minor and the 
B flat minor fugues in the first part of the Clavichord seem to 
have been written with the organ in mind, as they certainly re- 
quire the organ’s agencies to unfold their real power. In his 
organ works his genius ranges freely, and all the resources of 
modern registration and tone building are not in excess of his 
rightful demands. Organists, however, have often done him 
injustice in two ways, first, by restricting themselves to a lim- 
ited repertory of his pieces in public performance and empha- 
sizing his most severe side, and second, by giving their audi- 
ences too little of him at a time and persisting in bringing 
him into immediate comparison with the sensational modern 
style. Bach is certainly well able to hold his own against Guil- 
mant, Dubois and Saint Saens, but when he is brought into 
close juxtaposition with such as they, the average listener is 
unable to maintain the impression which Bach is adequate to 
make. And so the notion has become prevalent that an organ 
recital must open with some heavy work of Bach as a sort of 
obeisance to the proprieties, a sacrifice to the gods before 
the banquet, while the real musical enjoyment is to come later. 
Not in this way is Bach to be understood. Lotze uses as a 
proof of the lack of artistic judgment at the present day the 
custom of crowding art galleries with pictures incongruous in 
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style, so that their impressions are mutually destructive, and a 
similar inference might be drawn from the jumbled programs 
of recitalists. Let Bach sometimes be heard by himself, let 
an hour be given up to him, let the varied moods of this rich 
mind be presented in judicious contrast, let the sublimity of 
his towering fugues, preludes, and toccatas be set over against 
the calm, melodious beauty of the choicest of the Chorale 
Vorspiele and the piquancy and blitheness of some of the 
sonata movements—then as the hour goes on there would 
grow little by little a sense of the many-sidedness of this man, 
his exhaustless imagination, his great human heart. One can- 
not spring suddenly into the mood which this music demands, 
there is necessary a preparedness of mind, a displacement of 
the ordinary mental habits, an absorption in the Bach atmos- 
phere, and this surrender to the master is effected only by 
means of the music itself. It is a misfortune, as soon as the 
proper frame of mind is established, to be jostled out of it. 
I know that some will scoff at this idea. The public cannot 
endure an hour of Bach, they say. But whole recitals are de- 
voted to other composers—Beethoven, Chopin, Schubert— 
with the utmost profit; why not to Bach? There are read- 
ings from a single poet; exhibitions of the pictures of a single 
painter. Every connoisseur is aware that if he would know 
Rembrandt he must go into a gallery and look for hours at 
Rembrandt and only Rembrandt, if he would feel the great- 
ness of Michael Angelo he must go to the Sixtine or the Medici 
chapel where he will be safe from distracting impressions. The 
same is true of Bach. I have seen the experiment tried, and 
what I felt in myself was the experience of others, that then I 
had had a true vision of Bach, the depth and loveliness of his 
creations was at last revealed to me. It must be understood 
that the Bach recital has a practical serious purpose. The 
program must be selected and assorted with an eye to the 
facts of human nature. The listener must be tempted and 
charmed, and happily the material for this may be found in 
Bach’s organ works. Bach was really one of the greatest mel- 
odists that ever lived, although his melody does not lie upon 
the surface. There is no melody more satisfying than is to be 
found in such Chorale Vorspiele as the “O Lamm Gottes un- 
schuldig,” “Wir glauben all an einen Gott,” “Schmucke dich, 
‘O liebe Seele,” and “O Mensch bewein’ dein’ Sunde gross.” 
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Such lyrics as these may be used as the flowery paths which 
lead up to the rugged heights of Bach’s larger works. 

My illustrations of the emotional side of Bach have been 
drawn from his instrumental works. If we enter the field of 
his cantatas and other church compositions we should find a 
still more definite and individual expression, a still ampler 
range of invention. The musician who may wish to teach 
others the real humanity of Bach should draw largely from the 
cantatas. Even to the majority of musicians they are a terra 
incognita, but there is no single group of works by any com- 
poser that offers richer rewards. When we are able to take 
Bach for all that he was, we can easily endorse Rubinstein’s 
enthusiastic conclusion, that “a time will come when it will 
be said of him, as of Homer, this was not written by one, but 
by many.” 

In the nature of the case, Bach can never become a popular 
composer in the sense and to the degree that Chopin and 
Wagner are popular. There is truth and there will always be 
truth in what Robert Franz says in his essay on Bach’s Mag- 
nificat, that the lack of general interest in Bach is due to the 
disposition of the public to view musical performance from the 
standpoint of instant sensuous effect, and the supposition that 
works that are not immediately intelligible are inaccessible and 
unprofitable. This lack of reflection on the part of the public 
requires that the popularizing of Bach, even to the qualified 
extent that is possible, must be effected by slow diffusion, by 
action upon individuals rather than upon the mass. Yet there 
is so much in Bach that is immediately intelligible, charming 
in melody and captivating in rhythm, so much that is impas- 
sioned and thrilling, that by means of proper selection and pre- 
sentation it might even be said that the common people would 
hear him gladly. The encouraging fact remains that Bach’s 
conquests are permanent. A progressive music lover may 
have his Schumann period, his Mendelssohn period, even his 
Chopin period, of longer or shorter duration,—his Bach period, 
if he ever has one at all, lasts him his lifetime. And the reason 
lies in the grand balance in Bach of the noblest qualities in art. 
He is a type of classic art in its highest attainment; expression 
is so merged in form, so conditioned and regulated by the laws 
of form, every element so adjusted and all so devoid of excess, 
that we are convinced, even before we are aware, that the prime 
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necessity of great art is design and order. In the interpene- 
tration of strict and legalized form with intense life and sin- 
cere emotion, Bach stands as the most complete illustration in 
music of the maxim of Edmund Spenser: 


So every spirit, as it is most pure, 

And hath in it the more of heavenly light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairely light 

With chearefull grace and amiable sight; 
For of the soul the bodie form doth take, 
For soule is form and doth the body make. 


Oberlin Conservatory of Music, April, 1897. 





PHILIP AND CONSTANCE. 
BY W. S. HARWOOD. 


The sun was going down behind a golden bank of clouds 
and bearing with him the sweet glories of a perfect summer 
day. 

Over the low hill which made a slender break in the prairie 
horizon there came just a faint tinkle of a bell. It was so far 
away it seemed almost as though it had come from the low- 
hanging star, so bright and clear just above the earth-line. 

Then the faint bell was stilled, and as the dusk grew deeper 
there came up from the place where the bell had sounded out 
so musically a numan tone, then another and another, and, 
though they were far away and distant and though the notes 
hardly fell into any tune or melody, nor distance, nor lack of 
uniformity, nor anything else could still in them a rich and 
mellow music. 

You do not need a tune for music. You do not even need a 
melody; you may have added pleasures from all these, but 
what you need for music is what this voice had, coming up 
so rich and full as the singer neared in the deepening twilight— 
a soul. With the soul there was a voice of such deep and 
sweet manliness, such a round, full voice, and yet, with all its 
sonorousness, such a voice of spiritual beauty as well. 

After a little the voice took to itselfa song. It was, strange- 
ly enough, a recitative and aria from a noble oratorio. It 
sounded so strangely out of place, someway, on this wide, 
western prairie, so far from the city where such music would 
seem most appropriate for singing, so many, many miles from 
any town of any considerable size. The song was not always 
true to the notes of the master. Now and then a false tone 
would be struck, to be dropped by the singer so quickly when 
his rare ear knew it had been imposed upon by spurious coin. 
It was evidently a beginning effort, this attempt at the render- 
ing of one of the most difficult of all arias. 

Sut it was not the defects in the air one would be so apt to 
notice as the wonderful richness of the magnificent voice, 
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sounding through the coming night like the voice of one gifted 
with more than human powers. 

The singer reached the brow of the little hill and stood there 
in the on-coming night, his form outlined in unreal propor- 
tions against the dim sky beyond him. One could not see the 
face in the night, but in the pose of the form and in the poise 
of the head there was that which said this was no man of com- 
mon clay; his face must be one of rich beauty if it belonged 
to the form standing there, while the stars came up the sky, 
like some prophet of music, foretelling harmonies for a dis- 
cordant world. 

The voice was stilled now and he stood with face uplifted 
toward the deep vault, his features more sharply defined as the 
twilight faded and left a clearer light upon the hill. 

Not long he stood thus, for soon the words of the majestic 
aria again smote the air, this time that most impassioned ap- 
peal to the Lord God of Abraham, Isaac and Israel. Again 
there were faults in the notes, but the ear gave no heed to them, 
it was enough to hear the grand voice and to feel the thrill 
that only comes when the human voice is the medium of mel- 
ody. All the soul of the singer vibrated in the song. It was 
as though he were in clear communion with the Most High, 
pleading for his people, and yearning with passionate earnest- 
ness for that recognition from them which the song implored. 

Again the song rang out and then there was no sound but 
the strange, unreal noises of the night which no man can un- 
derstand and whom no man can explain. 

The singer had started down the little hill and soon he 
paused at an old fashioned stile in the road which made an 
opening in the crooked fence which had interrupted his path- 
way. 

“What! are you here, Constance; how came you here in the 
night?” 

“I knew you would come this way,” a low voice responded, 
“and so I waited for you. You don’t know how beautifully your 
voice sounded coming up from the hill, there; and someway 
it seemed to me that it wasn’t you; it seemed as though it 
must be some angel who had come down—” ; 

“No, no, dear one,” as the grave-faced one beside her stooped 
down and interrupted the words, “you must not say so of me, 
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it is not right; it will do harm to you and me to have such 
thoughts.” 

“But is it not true? Is there anyone who has ever heard so 
grand a voice as yours?” There was no stopping the speaker 
now. 

“Ts there any other voice in all the world so sweet, so grand? 
And did not Mr. Montfort when he was here last summer tell 
you that you would be a great singer some day if you only 
would study?” 

There was a sudden start at the mention of this name. Mr. 
Montfort was a teacher of music who had found his way the 
summer before from his eastern home to this far western point 
for a hunting vacation, and in the village choir on Sunday 
had heard what to him was a most remarkable voice. He 
hunted the young man up, found him the son of a humble 
farmer, but with a strangely sweet and delicate temperament 
for one whose life had been passed in but little else than hard 
toil, with only such relaxation as came from the winter-time 
school and the study of the scant supply of books in the neigh- 
borhood libraries. 

In the few times which the teacher visited this strange, shy 
youth, but at the portal of manhood, he had done what he 
could to persuade the young man to in some way give him or 
some other teacher a chance to cultivate the magnificent voice 
which God had given him. 

The teacher could gain no promise from him and no satis- 
factory answer other than that he did not see how he could 
afford to take so long a trip and pay so much money for study. 

No explanations that with his voice he could easily make 
far more than enough money to pay all his expenses while 
studying, were of any avail, and Mr. Montfort left a week or 
two later, much as a diamond lover might leave behind him a 
priceless gem in the unsympathetic, undeveloping hands of 
an ignorant South African. But he gave to the young man a 
copy of Elijah which he happened to have with him, his per- 
sonal copy with all the markings of the oratorio in it, a by no 
means small gift, for it was a whole course in oratorio, that 
much-marked book with its pasteboard covers and its brown- 
lined figures in and around the names of the great composers 
printed on the front page. He told the young man to study the 
music as best he could, learn all the arias and recitatives, as well 
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as he could, and when he came back for his hunt the next sea- 
son he would hear him sing and help him again. Perhaps by 
that time he would be able to go away for training; he must 
not put it off too many years, for there would come a time 
when the most flexible voice in the world would refuse to yield 
and would be unable to free itself from flaws. 

When the sweet-faced girl at the young man’s side had men- 
tioned the name of the teacher, the start which the slender 
form at her side gave was a warning of some kind she hardly 
knew what; a sort of a suggestion of something ill to befall, 
an unreal, intangible something she could not define. 

“Why did you start so, Philip, when I said Mr. Montfort’s 
name?” 

“Did I start, my dear one? I am nervous, perhaps; you 
know how I am sometimes when I have been working so hard.” 

“But you are always rested after you sing,” she said quickly, 
“you always tell me how much it rests you to get away from 
everybody just as you did this evening and sing all alone by 
yourself, and, oh, it is so grand, so grand,” the enthusiasm driv- 
ing away the spectre of doubt, “so grand to hear you sing. Do 
you know, Philip, that it seems to me sometimes you are almost 
like somebody from some other world, you are so full of such 
strange thoughts, you are so grave and quiet, so much unlike 
anybody I ever saw or even read of before. And then when I 
hear you sing as you did tonight as you stood there on the hill 
looking like somebody from some other world who had just 
stepped down from a star in the sky—” 

“You must not say such things, my darling, for they make 
my heart full of pain. So; let us go; we will be late in the 
morning with our works if we stay here longer in the stars’ 
sweet light.” 


II. 


“Stand over there farther; so, there, that will do. Now 
from that distance try it again—so; that is better—not so 
strong this time, more like this.” 

The noble aria rang out clear and full and rich as the 
strong-faced, middle-aged man sang it in a trained baritone. 

“Now, then, my boy, you sing it for me; I’d give half my 
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life if I could sing it as you can if you only overcome the diffi- 
culties in your way. Once more, now.” 

It was a queer sight. 

The vast barn was unstored with the season’s hay soon to 
be piled load on load to the topmost line of the rafters. It was 
a huge, warm place with only the light of two windows away 
up near the ridge pole and with hardly a breath of air egming 
up from the cooler stables below. At one end of the big room 
stood the music teacher from the eastern city, back once more 
for his annual hunt; not for an instant unmindful of his 
promise to come again to the young singer who had so im- 
pressed him in the days of the former season, He had had 
the young man in mind more than once when he had been 
struggling as only a conscientious teacher will struggle with 
all sorts of voices, many of whom would never be worth the 
time or the patience or the money spent upon them, but voices, 
the owners of which would persist in training till the crack 
o’ doom. More than once he had thought in his elegant city 
studio of that strange, shy singer he had met in the village 
choir; many a time he had looked forward to the time when 
he should meet him again and hear again a voice with such 


qualities in it as no voice he had ever heard before. 

He stepped back a pace or two as he gave the warning, cor- 
recting words to the young man, and gave him a better pitch 
from the tube in his hand which had to answer for piano and 
orchestra. 

Then came that furious, powerful aria, “Is not his word like 


a fire?” 

The teacher stood with bowed lead, each note of faultiness 
not escaping him, his ear catching the errors in phrasing, but 
his whole soul moved as it never had been before by a great 
soloist in one of the greatest of solos. 

When the fiery passage was concluded he asked the young 
man to sing one more selection for him, “Lord God of Abra- 
ham;” then he stood with silent mien. 

Looking up after the second aria he saw in the face of the 
young man, which had been flushed with the fervor of his 
feeling, a strange, sweet look, not that of some easily moved 
man with the shallow waves running near to the pebbles, the 
look, rather, of one whose currents were flowing seaward with 


resistless power. 
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The face had paled after the impassioned prayer. The 
teacher stood silent a moment and then said in a low tone, so 
low the young man scarce heard it across the hay-strewn floor: 

“That voice will move the world; will you come with me?” 

There was silence again in the room. Then the young man 
said slowly, and as if weighing every word with care of a 
goldsmith parcelling out his precious store: 

“How long would I have to be away, sir?” 

Eagerly catching at this question as a token that there was 
hope that the voice might be saved to the world, the teacher 
answered. It would need a year or two of study in the rudi- 
mental parts of voice culture, perhaps, with his rare voice so 
well placed by nature, not so long as that by a month or two. 
Then it would take a year or two abroad and then he would be 
ready. In three years, or perhaps two years and a half, he 
would be able to make his first appearance in oratorio. Then, 
if no untoward accident befell the voice, it was the opinion of 
the teacher that the greatest success of the decade would be 
his. 

When he had finished, there was silence again. 

Coming closer to the teacher in the vast barn, with no other 
living thing in their presence save a gentle dove far up through 
the distance on a projecting timber, the strange, sad-faced 
young man, with his eyes not yet recovered from the intense 
excitement of the singing, said as he paused and looked down 
at the hay-strewn floor: 

“IT could not go without Constance, sir; it would kill her if I 
did, and I could not go with her, for we could not afford it. I 
love the singing as I never loved anything else in the world— 
but her. It would kill her if I went.” 


One day as he was sitting in his city studio, worn and weary 
with the toil of teaching, the post brought to Mr. Montfort a 
soiled, much-be-thumbed newspaper, done up in an old yellow 
envelope. He opened it half mechanically, half curiously, 
running his eyes down the provincial columns in search of 
what might be of interest to him. His eye caught a clumsily 
inked place, and he read: 

“Philip Edgerton, of Rose Township, and his young wife 
were drowned Saturday in the high water in Bassett’s Creek. 
They were buried in one grave. Edgerton could have saved 

2 
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his own life easily, but lost it in trying to rescue his wife. They 
put a singing book he had with him into the coffin with him, 
some book a singing teacher had given him and one he seemed 
to think a heap of.” 

And when the next pupil came into the studio he found the 
teacher with his head resting on his arm, and when he looked 


up his eyes were wet with tears. 
W. S. Harwood. 





POPULAR CRADLE SONGS. 
BY E. DE SCHOULTZ-ADIEWSKY. 
(Continued from p. 512, March, 1897.) 


Encouraged by the sympathy which certain readers have 
been pleased to express in my enterprise, I now proceed to give 
a second selection sf popular cradle songs, and without fur- 
ther preface I pass to the musical analysis of other popular 
cradle songs, representing a higher degree of development 
than the very simple ones in my first article—a higher degree 
in melodic inspiration as well as in the development of mu- 
sical form. 

My sixth example is a Berceuse from Languedoc, sent me by 
Mile. Madeleine Sabran (Paris). 


Lento ma non troppo. Pour finir. 
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Sén, sén. sén vaou pa ve - ni! La pe-tiote vaou pa -dor-mi! 


If sleep fails to come at the call of so pretty a melody, so 
caressing, sO piquant in its rhythm, it must be that the ear is 
refractory. What insistence in the “Come, come, come” (veni, 
veni, veni). Moreover, the theme rises almost to a thematic 
development iike some of these of Haydn. And the refrain, 
which imitates the monotony of the monotonous oscillation »f 
the cradle—verily we have here program music! Moreover, 
they say that this same refrain is sung also in Italy and be- 
yond. It is the true “leit motif” of the cradle song. 

Measure binary, without preliminary up-beat, final cadence 
female, a soft dwelling which avoids abruptly arresting the 
rhythm, “ambitus” restricted to six notes, or almost to three 
(the ambitus of the songs of Orpheus, according to tradition) 
because the D below is no more than a passing tone; finally 
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the end upon the tonic, G, absence of the leading tone, per- 
fect symmetry of the musical forms, composed of three tetra- 
podies, phrase of four measures, counting the da capo—we 
have in these the qualities of an ideal cradle song; and when 
we sum up these qualities it is impossible to discover any rea- 
son why the child should not sink into slumber. 

Our seventh example is a slovene cradle song, from north- 
ern Italy, sung by Uassaz Teresa, aged thirty-five, married 
at Battoja, living at Vedronza, native of Taipana, district Tar- 
cento, province of Udine. 
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Returning from an excursion to Luzevera, one of those lit- 
tle slav villages picturesquely perched upon high rocks along 
a gorge coming down from the high mountains of Frioul, by 
a “white” torrent, I entered a little auberg for rest. It was 
kept by the carpenter, and I prayed his wife, still young, to 
sing me a cradle song of her native town, Taipana, a little vil- 
lage towards Monte Maggiore, near the confines of Austria. 
And so it was that I first heard this little song, which she said 
she had often heard from her mother. 

The words have the character of a prayer, of a religious 
song. It may be a remnant of a hymn for domestic use, such 
as flourished during the middle ages among the Slavs of Rus- 
sia, known as “dimetsvenny.” Nevertheless the melody has 
all the allures of a cradle song, in this which forms its origi- 
nal characteristic, namely, that it reunites the two forms of 
binary measure which cradle songs present. (2-4 and 6-8). 

Are these two different cradle songs which have become, so 
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to say, welded together? I do not attempt to decide this ques- 
tion at this moment, but content myself with transcribing them 
as they were sung to me, the cantilena sweet and gracious, 
which proceeds by conjunct intervals according to the habit- 
ual fashion of popular melodies of the Slavs. This cradle song 
belongs to the class without a preliminary “up-beat,” of which 
in the former article there were several examples. The final 
measure is feminine, that is to say, it ends upon the weak part 
of the measure; in this also it resembles the others. The final 
cadence, however, differs in many points, which merit atten- 
tion: 

First, the final note is not upon the tonic, as required by the 
reposeful ethos of a cradle song, but upon the third; in this 
respect it classes itself with almost all other Slav Italian songs, 
around the basin of the Adriatic and upon the plains of Ve- 
netia, which have the final cadence upon the third. 

Second, the last phrase is extended a measure longer than 
the others; it has five measures in place of four. The ampli- 
fication of the last phrase by means of repetition is a very com- 
mon phenomenon in popular chansons, but there is still, gen- 
erally, an observance of certain simple numerical relations, 
suchas 2+1=3, 2+2=4, or 4+2=6. Here the prolonga- 
tion of the phrase is effected in an irrational manner, 4 + 1 = 
5, which destroys the equilibrium, and disturbs the order neces- 
sary for awakening a feeling of calm, which disorder can never 
awaken, no matter under what form it appears. 

As to its architecture, then, this melody represents a par- 
ticular case, a deviation from the general rules, which indicate 
symmetry as one of the essential conditions of a cradle song. 
I am inclined to believe that the young singer may have con- 
founded and poorly retained the end of the song, from a metric 
point of view. But we can afford to pardon her this in con- 
sideration of her having transmitted the group of three last 
notes (mi fa mi), which the Greeks called “Proslemmatismos,” 
and in the neumatic language of Gregorian chant are called 
“torculus,” which indicates its ancient and traditional origin 
and confirms, moreover, the suspicion above mentioned that 
this song had in some way come down from the music of the 
church. 

Our eighth example is a Slovene cradle song, heard at S. 
Pietro at Natoisone. 
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Da Capo senza Fine. 





Na-nai, na-nai po-zi-bien-te Ce ne - ces spat, po-sci- pien-te 
Na - nai, na- nai, en - dors-toi, Situ nedors pas, je te pin-ce-rai! 










Ninth, a cradle song, Slovene--Friulane, sung by a woman 
of eighty-six at Luzévera, district of Tarcento. 
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(The remainder of the text of this song, without music, may 
be found in the very interesting collection just published by 
Fiorita, by Eugénie Lévy, Bemporad, Florence.) 

I have brought together into one group these three little 
melodies, not so much because they are unworthy of being 
examined apart, for there is nothing small in art, but because 
the juxtaposition of these themes, or above all, the melodic 
motives, which appertain to the category of what I would call 
embryonic cradle songs, appears to me instructive from an 
ethnological point of view. We have remarked that the cradle 
songs of Slav origin begin with a light “up-beat,” and an un- 
accented syllable, while the Italian cradle song constructed 
upon the words ninna nanna, having the accent upon the first 
syllable, commence the initial measure with a strong accent 
corresponding. The first are in iambic meter; the second are 
trochees. The Slovenes of upper Italy and eastern Veneto con- 
sequently put their babies to sleep upon a meter absolutely op- 
posed to that of the Italians. 

I do not wish to be understood that there are no other types, 
and my collections, which I repeat, is far from complete, far 
from representing the complete material necessary for formu- 
lating at present a conclusive opinion; I leave, then, this ques- 
tion open, that the collaboration of my savant friends may 
throw a desirable light upon the question, namely: 

(1) If my observation upon the employment of iambic 
meters, with the Slavs in general and with the Slovnes in par- 
ticular, applied to cradle songs, is found justified or not by 
more numerous examples; and if on the other hand the use of 
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trochaic meters is demonstrated in the greater part of Italian 
cradle songs. . 

This in turn would throw a new light upon the psychic and 
psychologic sides of the question, and would establish the fact 
that the “up-beat,” simple, monosyllabic, might be employed 
in the cradle song not alone from an art point of view, but 
also in the moral order, because its constant use would seem 
to demonstrate that it did not destroy the calming character, 
the hescastic ethos of a melody intended to tranquilize infants 
to slumber. 

I do not quite know at precisely what point language enters 
into the case to influence the structure of cradle songs. People 
who have a strong accent upon the first syllable are less in- 
clined, it seems, according to the opinion of the illustrious Slav 
linguist, M. Baudouin de Courtnenay, to let it dominate than 
those who have the accent upon the following syllable. I 
have no idea to what point the Slav women are influenced in 
their cradle songs by their imagination; only I have noticed 
this peculiarity uniformly in cradle songs of Slav origin. 

Example eleven, “Ninna-nanna della Madonna,” sung by 
Francesca Bottignoli de Orsage (Treviso). 
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Fa la nan-na, o regioin - fan- te, 


Dipodie 


Tripodie 
la nan-na, o re-gioin -  fan- te. 


This melody belongs to the religious cradle songs, that is 
to say, has for its subject an invocation to some saint or the 
Madonna for protection for the child. The Slovene cradle 
song quoted above is another example. 
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These two cradle songs, the Slovene and the Italian, have 
this in common, that they have a larger melodic structure than 
usual and a greater freedom of rhythm. Observe the effect of 
the little phrases thrown in, as it were; “Re Divin” and “Re del 
Ciel,” which interrupt the regular rhythmic structure of 
phrases balanced against each other, and lengthen what orig- 
inally were phrases of usual length to three measures instead of 
two. These larger phrases of three measures, hexameters, 
alternate with phrases of two measures, tetrameters; and a 
supplementary phrase of two measures crowns the whole. The 
melody, therefore, is in a five-fold division, such as we find 
among the chansons of the ancient Bretons. It remains to note 
the employment of a preliminary “up-beat” and the cadence 
upon the third at the end—both characteristics more con- 
ducive to agitation and incompleteness than to repose and 
slumber. 


(To be concluded.) 








THE MUSICAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


BY HENRY M. DAVIES. 


Everyone knows what it feels like to be moved by the strains 
of music. In theater, concert hall, church, in the privacy of 
home—wherever we have heard music, we have felt certain 
experiences more or less pleasing. Probably there is no more 
catholic fact than the fascination of sounds—a fact which seems 
to indicate that human consciousness is peculiarly susceptible 
to this species of stimulus, savage and civilized alike coming 
under its spell. The history of music, with its drum, fife and 
lyre stages (cf Rowbotham’s His. of Music, 3 vols.), is a proof, 
if proof were needed, that these modifications of our conscious- 
ness, which take place upon occasion of the right sort of 
stimulus, do not depend upon chance. There is, in other 
words, a measurable relation between our experiences and the 
musical sounds we hear, which justifies the title of this paper; 
we have a musical consciousness, as well as a religious and 
moral consciousness—not perhaps separable from the total 
life of the individual at any one time and place, but sufficiently 
distinct to be recognizable as somehow and for some reason 
unique. 

The significance of this fact has doubtless suggested itself to 
those who, like Isaac Walton, look even at angling as an art. 
When listening, for example, to Walther’s song in “Die Meis- 
tersinger;” or one of the passionate outbursts of genius in a 
symphony of Beethoven; or perhaps more commonly in a re- 
ligious service to the Ave Maria of Bach, we have raised the 
question, What does it all mean? Why am | the subject of 
these strange and mingling emotions? How comes it that I 
am in possession of this delicate organism capable of such ex- 
quisite response? If these questions had never come to mind; 
if men had never asked them in connection with their expe- 
tiences of musical sounds, music would not deserve the prom- 
inent place it has attained in the social life of the world. For 
it is precisely such questions as these which lie deep and in- 
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choate in our minds, and which prompt the effort of musical 
expression. We cannot, therefore, like Schopenhauer (Die 
Welt als Wille, 1, sec. 52, iii, e, 39), regard the phenomena of 
music as somehow beyond those laws of growth and causality 
which determine the evolution of consciousness in other de- 
partments of its activity. This paper, in short, aims to de- 
scribe and explain what is implied in our experiences as beings 
capable of aesthetic, particularly musical, appreciation as de- 
pendent upon this evolution. If we appear to apply the knife, 
dividing asunder soul and spirit, joint and marrow, in our 
analysis and criticism, let it be understood that it is only with 
the object of satisfying the natural tendencies of our minds as 
reflective, self-conscious and rational; not to indulge in preju- 
dicial or malicious criticisms, which do not arise out of an 
absolute devotion to truth. 


“Nothing extenuate 
Nor set down aught in malice,” 


should be the spirit of all enquiries into human life and char- 
acter, especially in so delicate a sphere as music. 

The method must be scientific. It is one of the most unfor- 
tunate aspects of aesthetic philosophy up to the present that it 
has developed no method. Books on art are turned out from 
the press with amazing rapidity; for the age is committed to 
art and art culture as to no other interest. But beyond mono- 
graphs and a few volumes on the scientific aspects of the sub- 
ject, we do not possess a book dealing with the method of 
aesthetical enquiry. Being one of the latest of the arts to 
develop, music has been entirely omitted in the circle of scien- 
tific and philosophical methodology. But this cannot be a 
permanent attitude towards these culture interests. Indeed, 
the accumulation of material, in history, psychology, and ob- 
servation of nature (Witchell—‘Evolution of Bird Song,” 
1896), is forcing us to treat the phenomena with that relative 
independence which belongs to an important group of phe- 
nomena. A method always becomes necessary when this is the 
case. Now, valid aesthetic method, I submit, will attempt 
three things. (Prof. Basch read a paper at the recent 
Psychological Congress at Munich on this subject. See 
Philosophical Review, 1896, Oct.). First, it will analyze the 
data, with a view to discovering the psychological elements, 
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the laws of their growth and causality, which enter into the 
aesthetic field. Second, it will attempt a logical work, the 
chief aim of which will be to set forth the implications of the 
data, so far as these form the elements of a theory of aesthetics. 
Thirdly, it will raise the question of the why? of the subject. In 
brief, valid aesthetical method must be psychological, logical 
and metaphysical. It is this method which we shall now pro- 
ceed to apply to the musical consciousness as an aesthetical 
product. In the present article the psychological standpoint 
is taken. In the next section the critical standpoint is as- 
sumed. 


x 


Our first effort must be directed towards the analysis of the 
musical consciousness, which is an exceedingly complex affair 
and which, therefore, must be investigated, by observation and 
introspection, before we undertake to form any theory of the 
facts. And we shall begin by seeking for the dawn of musical 
sensibility in the vague and inchoate reactions, which take 
place upon occasion of physical stimulus. (cf. a series of arti- 
cles on the Psychology of Music by M. Dauriac, in Revue 
Philosophique.) Physiological, physical and psycho-physi- 
cal science are our first servants. 

1. That there is a physiological basis to the musical con- 
sciousness can no longer be doubted by candid minds. Just 
how far to permit the application of physiological elements is 
the only question. In general, it may be said, that all our 
mental processes are more or less instinctive and much of what 
has been regarded as purely spiritual is now generally relegated 
to the region of bodily processes. This has been one of the 
surprises of modern science. But the other aspect, viz., the 
psychical, has also made gains upon the physiological. So 
that now many of our so-called bodily processes have been 
recovered to psychology. (cf. a recent article in “Mind” by 
Miss Hamlin, January, 1897.) Instinct is one of these vague 
regions, which seems to partake of the characteristics of both 
sides of our dual nature; the tendency being to regard it as 
a conscious complex, and so far forth as a spiritual rather 
than a merely bodily form of activity, as applied to the begin- 
nings of a musical consciousness, this means that the sensa- 
tion connected with the first reactions of the infant to musical 
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sounds are of a primitive conscious order, though closely re- 
lated with external and internal organic processes; and that 
this primitive, instinctive reaction involves intellectual, volun- 
tary and emotional elements in an obscure way. It is useless, 
however, to endeavor to find the chronological prius out of 
which all musical experience comes. ‘Children have been 
known to manifest distinct pleasure on hearing music as early 
as the tenth day. But no conclusion, having philosophical 
value, can be drawn from these early experiences. The reaction 
on the part of the infant is largely automatic, and dependent 
upon bodily fusions, and is of the nature of an impulsive ac- 
tion. The “dawn” of music, therefore, is, like the dawn of the 
day, gradual and mixed with the shades of night. 

“Every object that excites an instinct,” says Prof. James, 
“excites an emotion as well.” (“Principles of Psychology,” 
vol. ii, p. 442.) The relation between these two activities 
—instinct and emotion—is one of the knotty questions in psy- 
chology. Prof. Lloyd Morgan (“Emotion and Instinct,” ch. 
8. Compare, however, Prof. Ladd’s chapter 25 in his “Psy- 
chology, Descriptive and Explanatory.”) inclines to the be- 
lief that the relation is established by means of association 
and visceral heredity. Our original experiences differ from 
the acquired experiences in this: The impulse of the former is 
efferent, out-going; the impulse of the latter is afferent, in- 
going. Our emotions, therefore, belong to those acquired 
experiences which are correlated with out-going and in-com- 
ing impulses associated together by habit, and transmitted 
in the form of “instincts.” In this process, Prof. Morgan 
gives a prominent part to the automatic activities connected 
with the lower brain centres, such as the viscera. These vis- 
ceral data are the physiological basis of our emotional states. 
From them arise the “coarser” conscious states, which give 
character to our emotions. This means, as applied to the or- 
igin of our aesthetic appreciation of musical sounds, that the 
child’s emotions, on hearing the notes of a piano, are the re- 
sult of association and the transmission of instinctive visceral 
activities by heredity. This theory, however, is open to grave 
doubt both in itself, and in its application to our musical con- 
sciousness. Considering the accidental character of the origin 
of music it seems too cut and dry, over estimating the in- 
fluence of association in the instinctive life of the animal. It 
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is a matter of fact that in the same family a son may be with- 
out any “ear” for music, whilst another will be a genius; and 
both will owe their origin to the same parents. Moreover, 
the location of our genetic emotions in the visceral region 
and lower brain centres, does not take account of the fact that 
we are not conscious of the location and actually experience 
a very opposite state in emotional reaction. Our emotions 
present themselves as massive and diffused; not restricted in 
area. About all we are justified in saying, in the present state 
of scientific investigation, is, that our primitive sensations of a 
musical order, are a complex in which bodily processes are 
fused with mental processes; that these processes are con- 
nected, but what the connection is no one can tell, because we 
know so little about the functions of the nerves in promoting 
and impeding the passage of the stimuli to the mind. 

One feature, however, of musical consciousness presents 
itself with a relative amount of fixedness in the early stage, 
viz: the pleasure that musical notes always excite in us. This 
fact must be carefully distinguished, however, from the re- 
fined enjoyment that the cultivated musician is capable of, and 
which depends upon a long and laborious training of the men- 
tal faculties. What we speak of now is the mere sensuous de- 
light in sound which belongs to the earliest experiences of 
human beings. The so-called “recapitulation theory” may 
serve us here with an illustration. According to this theory 
the origins of music in the race may be taken as typical of the 
experiences of the individual. The love of natural sounds— 
birds’ notes, the sound of cataract water, the sound of the thun- 
der, etc-—is the underlying reason of musical expression. 
Under the influence of the natural environment pleasant were 
distinguished from unpleasant sounds. The pounding of two 
sticks together, in a rhythmical way, as affording pleasurable 
imitative experience, would, thus, be the real beginning of 
music. History shows the origin of musical pleasure to con- 
sist in the value set upon these rhythmical sounds. All sound 
is not aesthetical in effect; it becomes aesthetical only when 
it becomes rhythmical and expresses imitative variety and force. 
Originally, all the world found the pleasure of music in drum- 
like noises, producing rhythmical sound; just as the inhabitants 
in certain parts of South America and Lapland do at the pres- 
ent time. Similarly in the individual. The baby finds delight 
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in rhythmical noises, which it soon learns to control by itself. 
Part, therefore, of every musical sensation, is this fact of agree- 
ableness, dependent upon a more or less clear discrimination 
of measure and beat. Physiology, however, can give us no 
explanation of this activity of discrimination, whereby the mind 
sets value upon the sounds presented to it. We must, there- 
fore, pass the further description of the phenomena over to 
physics and psycho-physics, taking note, meanwhile, of the 
fact. 

So far, then, the dawn of the musical consciousness does not 
reveal much of the complexity which characterizes the matured 
mind. “Ear” seems to be largely a matter of accidental or in- 
cidental causes. And this would have remained the situation 
of things had not science addressed itself to the more thorough 
investigation of the factors involved in our instinctive reac- 
tions to musical sounds, physics investigating the nature of 
the stimulus sound; psycho-physics the correlation of the con- 
scious state with the stimulus and the quantitative determin- 
ation of that relation. We need not delay on this part of the 
subject, as our chief interest is with our consciousness of musi- 
cal emotion. Physics has clearly demonstrated, however, that 
“nature” is so constituted that sound depends, for its peculiar 
effect, upon periodic waves. These waves have definite and 
calculable characteristics, such as velocity, period of conden- 
sation (wave length), frequency and the like. From this objec- 
tive standpoint the nature of our sound-sensations has been cal- 
culated. Perception of sound has been found to depend on T 
(period) and musical sounds are perceptible between 20 and 
40,000 periodic beats. The agitation of the “drum” of the ear 
is possible between these limits. From the same standpoint 
(of the stimulus) the various qualities of these sensations have 
been studied. Thus, pitch depends upon the number of waves 
concentrated in a single sensation, advancing at a definite speed 
from some sounding body. No numerical value can yet be 
given for the intensity of musical sounds and the sensations 
dependent upon them. It varies with the waves, i. e., with 
the remoteness of the sounding body and with the amplitude 
of the waves. But it seems likely that when the nature of 
the medium through which these waves travel (the elusive 
luminiferous ether) is more thoroughly understood, this mat- 
ter also will be cleared up. (cf. “Theory of Physics.” J. S. 
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Ames, 1897, p. 161, f.) The quality of these sensations 
has been discovered to depend upon the difference in the 
forms of the waves, i. e., upon the super-imposition of partial 
vibrations upon the fundamental ones through affinity in the 
tonal harmonies. It was Helmholtz who gave such impetus 
to the physical investigation of musical sensation (T6n em- 
pfindung and Popular Lectures) and latterly he has been fol- 
lowed by Stumpf (Tonpsychologie) on the broader plain of 
general psychology. Helmholtz, upon the basis of his now 
famous siren experiments, discovered the source of our 
pleasure in musical notes in the upper partial tones. The 
“ton stosse” or tone beat-tones discord were found to depend 
upon the irregular succession of the vibrations and to disturb- 
ances in the aerial waves. Mathematically it was discovered 
that beyond 132 beats a second an unpleasant effect was pro- 
duced, and tracing the experience further, a tone-shock or dis- 
cord was due to the impingement of two of the adjacent tones 
on the same organ of Corti. For the same reason, the regular 
stimulation of the organ is pleasant and produces musical re- 
action or the sense of harmony. Thus the “ton stosse” are the 
physical*cause of discord and the regular stimulation of the 
organs of Corti is the objective basis of harmony. In his own 
words, this fact is expressed by Helmholtz by saying: “Con- 
sonance is a continuous, dissonance is an intermittent, sen- 
sation of tone.” (Mr. Rutgers Marshall “Pain, Pleasure and 
Aesthetics,” ch. 3) has made still more general inductions 
as to the nature of our pleasure in aesthetical conscious- 
ness. He finds the cause in the energy of the or- 
ganic activity involved. He states his principle in the fol- 
lowing words: Pleasure is experienced whenever the phy- 
sical activity coincident with the psychical state, to which the 
pleasure is attached, involves the use of surplus stored force. 
Pain is experienced whenever the physical action, which deter- 
mines the content, is so related to the supply of nutriment 
to its organ, that the energy involved in its reaction is less in 
amount than the energy which the stimulus habitually calls 
forth.” This principle, like that of Helmholtz and Prof. Morgan, 
however, when applied to the concrete states of the mind in a 
condition of activity, shows us how highly speculative all phy- 
sical theories are, and how far short they fall of the richness of 
life. As to their tenableness, it may be said that the earliest 
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musical sensations in the concrete life of the race do not re- 
veal the fixed and stable condition implied in these statements. 
As a matter of fact, all these theories imply a developed system 
of musical notation, and, therefore, a more or less developed 
state of aesthetical consciousness. They throw no light, or very 
little, on the dawn of the musical intelligence. The child, in- 
deed, admits all sounds and not a few noises, through its or- 
gans. It is to be doubted if we can generalize as to the cause 
and nature of its automatic responses, inasmuch as we have, 
in physiology and phycho-physics, no means of determining 
the principle whereby it differentiates its aesthetic from its 
ordinary experiences. This, surely, is not a physiological or a 
physical matter. Helmholtz clearly saw this when he insists 
that “we have to distinguish between the material ear of the 
body and the spiritual ear of the mind.” All that experience 
justifies us in saying, at present, is that the dawn of musical 
feelings shows us a complex in which sensations are fused with 
bodily activities and vague discriminative elements. We shall 
have more to say in the next division of the subject on this mat- 
ter, from the logical standpoint. 

It is only when we have emerged from these vague and in- 
choate experiences that we begin to see, clearly, the influences 
which have operated in the production of what may be called 
the musical perception. These influences are the activity of 
voluntary attention, repetition and association or habit. By 
means of these activities sensations organize themselves into 
groups, forming complex systems of sensuous feeling. 
(Wundt, “Outlines of Psychology,” ch. 2, and Ladd, “Psy- 
chology,” pp.61-85, 253 cf.Preyer, “Development of the Intel- 
lect.”) In every musical sensation we have to take account not 
only of stimulus and organ, which may be regarded as the ap- 
paratus of musical consciousness; there is the elementary dis- 
crimination of the intellect, whereby sounds and noises are dis- 
tinguished as concordant and discordant. In fact, it is not too 
much to say that there are psychic elements running loose 
over the whole key-board of the sensorium, seizing this, that 
and the other sensuous impression of sound and co-ordinating 
them into great groups, which serve as the foundation of our 
musical memory. The pedagogical value of an environment 
wherein musical sounds may be systematically heeded, will be 
obvious to the reader. For the beginnings of musical con- 
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sciousness; for ear and memory, the early discriminations 
seem to be decisive for the mind of the child. It is not for a 
moment to be supposed, of course, that an infant notices the 
differential in the nature of the stimulus—the difference, e. ¢g., 
between a piano note and a note bowed on a ’cello—but the dif- 
ference may be discriminated, and this discrimination points 
to the existence of intellectual potentialities, manifesting them- 
selves in the earliest dawn of mental life. The aesthetic mem- 
ory consists of the synthesis of these elementary discrimina- 
tions, and it is of the highest importance that the activities 
of perception be so trained that the judgment be not distorted; 
for the mechanism of mental life will see to it that whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also reap, musically, as otherwise. 

In summing up this primary stage of our analysis, we have 
to notice the darkness which surrounds the dawn of musical 
perception; the accidental origin of the “taste” for musical 
culture and the vague discriminations of the mind in the be- 
ginnings of musical consciousness. Science justifies us, at 
present, only in saying that the musical sense is a complex in 
which sensations are associated together in groups, dependent 
partly on the nature of the stimulus and partly on the mental 
activities of perception and the elementary processes of the 
mind. The discrimination of the pleasure of some sounds, 
repeated at definite intervals in rhythmical order, is the origin 
of music so far as we can get at it. For the rest, ignoramus. 

2. We have next to inquire into the process of musical 
elaboration. We have to analyze the process whereby the 
“ear” of the child develops into the “ear” of a Beethoven, or 
a Brahms. We have to take account of the uniformities which 
underlie the varieties of musical consciousness. We have, if 
possible, to explain how these varieties come about. For, it is 
obvious, before Beethoven could write the exquisite sym- 
phony in C, he had to pass through the ordeal of growth. A 
remark or two may, therefore, be made on the process, as it 
bears on the subjective conditions of musical consciousness. 
(cf. Sully, “Sensation and Intuition,” ch. 4, 5, 6.) In the 
first place, in the process of musical elaboration, there 
is an extended use of the elementary mental activities, involved 
in musical perception, upon the data of sound. The child’s 
elementary reactions to sound are not widely distinguished, 
in essence, from his reactions to rhythmical noises; though the 
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amount of discrimination is greater in the latter than in the 
former. The fact to be noticed in this connection is that the 
one activity passes naturally into the other; a merely sen- 
suous delight in noises becomes aesthetical through developing 
consciousness of the relative values of the various movements, 
excited in the emotions by means of these sounds and noises. 
The continuity of the mind’s activity is unbroken. What is 
present in the advancing state is a field of individual judgment 
which presents itself as something vague and inchoate in the 
earlier stages. (Mr. Marshall’s analysis of the aesthetic judg- 
ment in his “Pain, Pleasure and Aesthetic” is excellent. See 
chap. 3, p. 106 f.) In this judging activity, as it relates to the 
growth of the musical consciousness, there is already implied 
considerable development of the organ of hearing and the cor- 
related mental activities involved in musical intelligence, such 
as perception, memory, thought, etc. Thus, under the law of 
progress, regularly recurring impressions of sound are now. 
combined into series and selective attention, under the guid- 
ance of rational teleology, begins to accentuate certain mem- 
bers of the series, largely according to the influence of vocal 
and other somatic considerations. In this way “time” is built 
up. First comes the simplest, or two-time, which may be called 
march time; and next three-time. And so far forth as “time” 
depends upon the stability of the notes in relation to one an- 
other, the scale, as a musical creation, appears in about the 
same way. The same is true in the employment of the notes 
for musical ends. A march, in this primitive sense, means 
notes struck in two-note-time; and the war and hunting songs 
of undeveloped races shows that this is the sum and substance 
of the matter. Three-note-time belongs to a still more ad- 
vanced state of the judging activity. Space and time, therefore, 
are involved in every judgment of musical values; space as 
the sphere of the sounds and time that of duration of sounds. 

Further, conceptual processes, imagination and _ intellect, 
enter into all musical elaboration and aid in the formation of 
a wider field of musical display. The extension of the scale 
and the growing inclination to apply the conception of pitch 
or key to certain notes, is the great achievement of man’s de- 
veloping musical consciousness. Now this bodying forth of 
sound in an orderly manner is an act of the conceptual im- 
agination and implies an intellectual movement. For example, 
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the pentatonic system of the Chinese is far superior to the sav- 
age’s rhythmical “whoop;” and the construction of synthetic 
phrases, passing naturally into melody, reflects the more ad- 
vanced use of the intellect which these systems contain. In- 
deed, the scale employed may be taken as a fair objective test 
of the degree of musical intelligence of any people. But the 
subjective conditions which determine this development are 
the important matters for us, and these are, the laws which 
govern the formation of all mental images primarily. We shall 
speak later of the influence of national temperaments and per- 
manent traits of feeling, upon musical development. At pres- 
ent we need only observe that the judgment enlarges as the 
conceptual processes enlarge. Notes, sounds, and the objec- 
tive media of musical expression generally, have more value 
for our growing intelligence. Already we have passed out of 
the sensuous stage and begin by means of the intellect to 
penetrate the mystery of things and to give a “local habitation 
and the name” to ourconceptions. This corresponds to the intel- 
lectual stage and is contemporaneous, in the experience of the 
race and the individual, with the mastery of the formal part 
of musical art. 

We have seen, then, how the raw material of sense, the crude 
consciousness of sounds, is gradually reduced to system by 
means of the synthetic activity of imagination and intellect; 
we have seen how selective attention and association enter into 
the process and we have also seen how the beginnings of mus- 
ical science may be accounted for, so far as this depends upon 
these subjective conditions. We must now further observe 
that the growth of musical consciousness implies a considerable 
emotional activity. Indeed, by a sort of informal consent, the 
musical consciousness has been commonly supposed to consist 
of this one activity of consciousness (cf. Krebiel’s “How to Lis- 
ten to Music,” ch. 2), trained to the highest degree. This 
is, for practical purposes, true; but it is not true in reality. 
Yet, the actual, concrete, experience of mankind, the testimony 
of consciousness when in a state of musical excitation, bears 
witness to the fact that the emotional life coupled with the 
synthetic activity of imagination and intellect, is a large part 
of our musical enjoyment. It may be said that our capacity 
for impression depends upon the existence of the wide-reaching 
emotions; and the degree of our sensitiveness to harmonic 
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response depends, in like manner, on the extent to which these 
wide-reaching emotions have been trained. Thus, the sub- 
jective conditions upon which the science of harmony depends 
are always comparatively late in making their appearance; yet 
the quality of harmony, i. e., the synthesis of sounds, is some- 
thing to which our emotions are always responsive. I call 
these emotions wide-reaching, to distinguish them from the 
simple feelings and passions which depend for their character 
upon individual stimuli. For there is a “wide-reaching” dif- 
ference between the child’s feeling for single tones, sung or 
played rhythmically; the uncivilized man’s rude apprehension 
of the value of sound, and what we may distinguish as the. 
emotion of harmony. The difference lies in the far more de- 
veloped activity of imagination and intellect implied in the lat- 
ter. For example, the violent percussion of a drum in the 
frenzy of a war dance, has only a most elementary quantity 
of imagination in it in comparison with the quantity displayed, 
e. g., in the descriptive music of Gounod’s “Redemption.” 
History proves our psychological insight; for harmony is the 
exclusive possession of relatively advanced peoples, as these 
exhibit a higher and more ideal type of estimation of sound. 
The same is true of individuals. Some men have no emotional 
sense of harmony; the fact being that the musician’s judg- 
ment is an individual product and shows the same degrees as 
all judgment. Its main characteristic, however, always is a 
certain capacity to be stirred in the emotions, to respond to the 
sensations which the conceptual imagination and intellect syn- 
thesises. Further proof of this position, viz., that there are 
levels of development in musical emotions, corresponding to 
the levels of intellectual development, is found in the patent 
fact that music in the modern sense of the word, as including 
a full equipment of harmony, is only about four hundred years 
old and its beginnings are distinctly traceable to the contribu- 
tion made by our emotions, which had been enlarged by the 
widening of the horizon of men’s life. In terms of psychology, 
this may be expressed by saying that “we get emotions at 
different grades, corresponding to all the grades of intellec- 
tion.” (Robertson, “Outlines of Psychology.” The chapter on 
the emotions.) 

Reference has already been made on a previous page to the 
pleasurable effect which music always exerts, and which we 
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have declared to be an uniform characteristic of all aesthetic 
consciousness. We need now to observe that in the musical 
consciousness not only does this element pass over, naturally, 
into the higher emotional experience, just referred to; but 
our psychic life rests, in this particular of its development, 
upon the fact that we are always in a condition of pleasure 
or pain. When, therefore, a musical composition is listened to 
it goes directly to this basic experience for its effect. Now, 
this experience must be distinguished from sensation on the 
one hand and emotion on the other, yet not in such a way as to 
break the continuity of the conscious stream of activity. (cf. 
Ladd. Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory, p. 188 ff.) 
For pleasure and pain are qualities of all mental states of the 
most general nature. (Whether there is a neutral state, which 
is neither pleasurable or painful, does not affect the fact con- 
tended for here.) They are closely related to sensations; but 
they are not mere sensations. They are closely related to emo- 
tions ; but they are not mere emotions. No one sensation, 
and no one emotion has the double characteristic of the feeling 
of pleasure-pain. Acid is always unpleasant; discord is always 
disturbing; neither are ever pleasant. We are thus carried 
back into the mysterious region of impulse and instinct, the 
hereditary tendencies of our nerve structures, for this fun- 
damental characteristic of our mental life. We must, it seems 
to me, insist, however, that the facts do not warrant the res- 
olution of the pleasure-pain feeling of our aesthetical conscious- 
ness, into the consciousness of more or less stimulation of the 
nervous system. This feeling is an original and underived 
form of consciousness. Of it both feeling and emotion partake; 
for it is a quale of all mental states. The musical emotion, 
therefore, cannot develop without coming under its influence. 
The pleasurable in music is dependent, in other words, upon 
this capacity of the soul to be pleasantly (or painfully) affected, 
by the presentation of some idea through the imagination held 
up in sensible manifestation. Such a capacity involves a con- 
siderable development of trained emotional judgment, the 
factors of which are at once the pleasurable elements which 
belong to the sensations from which the aesthetic state starts, 
and the co-operation of our fundamental faculties in their con- 
nection in an object constructed by creative imagination. 

All these processes unite to form that peculiar kind of knowl- 
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edge upon which the art of music rests for its nature and 
purpose. The musician presumes that he knows what he is 
about in his employment of sounds in an orderly, scientific 
manner. Now, what is implicated in this claim of knowledge 
on the part of the student of music? Take an example, such 
as might be afforded by any of the symphonies of Beethoven. 
These are serious works; not written for dilletanti, or for the 
mere fun of the thing. Beethoven, at any rate, thinks that 
three things are true of any of his symphonies. First, they are 
the product of his rational activity; not the mere “Epiphenom- 
ena” of his consciousness. They are the result, if you like to 
put it so, of the organization of his experience; from which he 
infers the validity of all experience of the same kind. Second, 
he thinks that his rational activity involves all the principles 
which make rational activity explain something to other 
minds besides his own. He thinks that other men will learn to 
understand his symphonies. Third, he assumes, throughout, 
that his symphonies epitomize, so to speak, his knowledge of 
the thinking, feeling and willing mind which he knows in self- 
consciousness; that his work stands in a relation of permanent 
causality to his judgment and experience. The works of Beeth- 
oven are the stored-up result of all the individual heart-beats, 
all the individual acts of memory, all the glorious pangs of 
feeling, all the effort of rational will, which passed through the 
consciousness of Beethoven in the course of his life. And 
knowledge, as an individual development, can be no more than 
this. It is only necessary for us to take note of the two facts 
upon which the claim of knowledge rests; it is a rational 
growth and involves all the activities of the mind in a more or 
less developed form. The result, therefore, of the elaboration 
of the data of musical consciousness must ever be the subju- 
gation of that data to a rational synthesis, which leads far be- 
yond the immediate limits of sensation, or the present moment, 
and conducts us to the contemplation of ideal reality. In my 
opinion, it is the very immediateness of this conviction, in the 
developed consciousness, that constitutes the mystery and yet 
the glory of all art, and especially musical art. 


(To be continued.) 








THE LARYNGOSCOPE IN SINGING. 
BY KARLETON HACKETT. 


What benefit has the art of singing received from the mod- 
ern scientific study of the throat? Has it been of any value 
at all? This is a question of the very greatest interest to every 
singer, and more especially to every teacher of singing. It is 
bitterly debated pro and con, and by some strange perversity 
it seems rather as though the theoretical voice students, the 
scientists and their followers were all on the pro side, and the 
great army of singers and the makers of singers were ranged 
in the ranks of the opposition. 

The first question that comes to the mind is:—have the 
scientists succeeded by the aid of their technical knowledge of 
the throat in making great singers, or even a large number of 
good singers? Echo alone seems to answer. On the other 
hand, where did what famous singers the world boasts today 
receive their training? It really seems as though it had been 
from those ignoramuses—so far as science is concerned—the 
old fashioned teachers of the voice. But, says some one, the 
art of singing is in a state of great decadence, and the modern 
singers are not to be taken as a criterion. Well, what of it? 
The farther back you go for your really great singers, the 
farther you get from any possible influence of scientific throat 
study, either for good or bad, on the singer. 

It is not necessary for either teacher or singer to know any- 
thing about the throat from the scientific standpoint. That 
much may be unhesitatingly affirmed as a basic proposition. 
How may this be said? Because if we know anything about 
singing at all—we know that the most famous singers the 
world has ever seen, lived and died before the laryngoscope was 
invented. And another race of singers equally famous, while 
singing after the actual discovery of the laryngoscope, made 
their careers before it began to exert any influence on the art— 
and while the modern scientific study of the throat was in its 
infancy. If knowledge of the throat, such as the specialist has 
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today, be necessary either for singer or teacher, how can we 
account for the fact that the most glorious period of the art of 
singing was before any such knowledge existed in the world? 

This is the whole question in a nut-shell. There is no get- 
ting away from this fact. It stands fronting the scientist with 
serene countenance, saying: “You may be an aid, you can 
never be a necessity.” The generation is by no means gone 
that remembers Rubini and Mario in their prime—who as- 
sisted at Patti’s debut. I know one old gentleman who studied 
with Lablache himself. How much need had they to thank 
the laryngoscope and its teachings? 

Then arises some laryngoscopist and in his might thunders 
his crushing answer: “Then you maintain that the less you 
know about the subject you profess to teach, the better able 
you are to give instruction in it.” And all the ranks of science 
set up a joyful shout and shake one another by the hand—while 
the abashed teacher is supposed to slink away blushing in 
shame. But in well merited humiliation the homely thought 
of Josh Billings comes whispering words of cheer—“It is bet- 
ter not to know so much, than to know so many things that 
ain’t so.” 

No, the scientist, in his zeal for acquired knowledge, has lost 
sight of one fundamental fact—that singing is a natural act, the 
expression of emotion, and does not have to be learned arbi- 
trarily from observation and study, as the use of the laryngo- 
scope needs must. A normal healthy youth with the desire to 
express himself by singing instead of speech, may and fre- 
quently does sing, that is vocalize, beautifully without the 
benefit of any instruction whatsoever. To become a finished 
artist, of course, requires something more, and most people 
are not born with such physical and artistic make-up as teaches 
them to produce beautiful and correct tones without the need 
of a special course of study. But such people there are and 
there must be some way of accounting for them. They never 
had to learn how to sing, not even from a singing teacher, to 
say nothing of a laryngoscopist. 

There is a case in point of an Italian who has won for himself 
a position of honor on his native stage. He came from the 
city of Florence and his social rank was the lowest of the low— 
he was one of those who scraped together the merest sus- 
tenance by picking up cigar butts in the streets of his native 
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city and selling them to dealers. Absolutely without educa- 
tion of any kind, sleeping where he found himself, eating what 
he could get—but like so many of his gifted race, with the love 
of song in his heart, and the power to express it by his voice. 
On pleasant evenings he used to wander up and down the 
Lung Arno with his guitar, singing in front of the fashionable 
hotels for the few pennies thrown him. But ten o’clock found 
him with his lantern and sharp stick scouring streets and alleys 
for his prey. However, his voice had attracted interest, and 
finally one of the singing teachers took him into his own 
home, washed him and dressed him decently, taught him to 
read and write and use his voice intelligently. For a time it was 
like the song bird brought from the freedom of his forest to a 
gilded cage. He lost his voice; he could do nothing. But by 
dint of patient, affectionate labor the teacher brought out what 
was in him, and in four years launched him on his career—and 
his teacher told me that so far as his voice was concerned, he 
used it as well the first day he entered the studio as he did the 
day he left it. 

The scientific students of the voice do not pretend to aid the 
art of interpretation, the making of the artist—they only work 
on the voice itself—its correct production. There, in their 
chosen and only field, they are unnecessary. What they may 
be able to accomplish in the cure of disease is one thing, but 
as for training the voice, unless they have further understand- 
ing than is furnished by a knowledge of the functions of the 
various muscles and cartilages—the names of which are so 
readily obtainable now anywhere that it is hardly an evidence 
of deep research to be able to mention them correctly—they 
are quite valueless. As one distinguished specialist, who was 
studying the correct production of voice with a singing teacher, 
said, “there are certain things about singing, at least so far as 
my observation goes, that analytical knowledge of the throat 
is powerless to give a man—he must go to the voice teacher 
for them.” Another interesting evidence of the powerlessness 
of merely scientific knowledge of the throat is the fact that a 
specialist cannot tell from the appearance of the throat whether 
it be the throat of a singer or not. He can say that from the 
formation it ought to be a good singing throat, but whether 
it is actually the throat of a singer, or a student, or of one who 
never sang a note in his life, he cannot tell. As this same spe- 
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cialist, before quoted, said: “If you should put the throat of 
Jean de Reszke beside that of any coal-heaver of the same size, 
the specialist is nearly powerless to tell which is which—he 
has one chance out of two to make a correct guess.” 

Singing, after all, is not merely a physical act—it is psychic. 
The production of tone on a given pitch is a mystery. Any 
ordinarily musical child, if you strike, say C, on the piano, can 
reproduce that tone exactly on the pitch. But how he does 
it, neither he nor any scientist of them all can explain. It is 
easy enough to talk of that little cell in the brain that controls 
the nerves that move the muscles that produce the tone—but 
that doesn’t explain anything. Strike sharp C, and the child 
will immediately reproduce that tone with precision, yet the 
modification of the apparatus is so slight as to quite defy 
science, the camera, and all other aids yet brought to bear on 
the subject. That, however, does not disturb the child; he can 
produce those tones by natural instinct, or God-given gift, or 
whatever you wish to call it. That is enough for him or for us. 
Science is able, after a fashion, to explain the means by which 
certain results were produced. But to turn matters around 
and produce those results in singing merely by explanations of 
science, is an altogether different matter. Just about as suc- 
cessful as articulating a skeleton, covering the bones with col- 
ored parchment and trying to make it walk like a man. 

This leads us directly to another side of the question and one 
which the uninitiated must touch on with becoming diffidence. 
This is the perfectly chaotic state of vocal study from the purely 
scientific point of view. Since Garcia first arranged a series 
of mirrors ‘whereby he could see his own vocal cords, anato- 
mists have been in a pretty muddle. First they denied that he 
saw anything at all. After he had clearly demonstrated that 
he did see something, then began the quarrel over what he 
saw and what it meant—a quarrel which seems still to be 
merely in its lusty infancy. The teacher of the voice, earnest 
in his work and anxious for any aid he may find, determines 
to study into the revelations of the laryngoscope. He con- 
sults with some scientific friend who recommends “So and So’s 
book” as “by far the best and most accurate that has yet been 
written on the subject.” He buys it, plunges into its depths, 
and is immediately assured that all the knotty points that have 
so long bothered him are to be smoothed away by the simple 
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truths of the laryngoscopic mirror. Certainly that is worth 
any amount of labor, and he goes on with redoubled zest. 
Soon he reaches a melancholy spot, a cemetery of scientific 
reputations. For there comes a record of the researches of 
past delvers into the Unknown, with explanations of their 
mistakes of the things they thought they saw, but did not; of 
the things they ought to have seen, but did not; most im- 
portant of all, of the entirely erroneous conclusions they drew 
from these faulty premises. Truly a “bad quarter of an hour” 
does he pass in this Slough of Despond. But help is near. 
His author takes him reassuringly by the hand and tells him 
that all these errors are of the past, and that there spread out 
before him are accurate, scientific expositions of all the facts, 
and that the possibility of error is removed by a series of plates 
carefully prepared from photographs of the throat in the very 
act of producing a tone. Never did an oasis smile more be- 
witchingly for the wayfarer in the desert. For we all know 
that prevarication is an impossibility to the camera. So on he 
goes with a light heart and a clear conscience, all unknowing 
that there are not only oases in deserts, but also mirages. He 
studies the anatomy of the throat, learns the muscles by heart, 
sees the action of the vocal cords and builds up a science in 
place of his old worthless “voice teacher” studies. While in 
the midst of all this he notices the prospectus of a still later 
book, enriched with more photographs of the vocal cords— 
therefore a still greater repository of scientific truth. He buys 
this in turn and dashes in. But to the list of previous failures— 
in truth merely disseminators of error, blind leaders of the 
blind—is added another name. Horror of horrors, it is the 
very book which he had cherished to his bosom, from which 
he had conned his lesson until he knew it by heart. Now he 
finds that the fundamental truth was not reached; that the 
whole superstructure is out of plumb, and, in short, worthless. 
He must begin again at the bottom and readjust his ideas in 
order to keep abreast of the “best modern thought.” Here 
a new doubt begins to percolate through his skull. “There are 
many minds constantly studying over this subject—what if 
this last book in its turn should be displaced by another, and 
that other by still another, all with more photographs of the 
vocal cords in the very act of producing a tone. Is there no 
end? Can we not plant ourselves firmly on some already as- 
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certained facts and build our theories without the haunting 
dread of each new ‘advance of thought’ in book form, which 
always tears down our carefully raised structure and shows us. 
its basis of error?’ Echo alone gives answer. 

Meanwhile, ridiculous as it may seem, the plain voice teach- 
ers, these aforementioned ignoramuses, continue to produce 
pupils who give pleasure by their singing, some of whom even, 
more rarely gifted than the others, become celebrities. This 
furnishes food for thought. The voice teachers with much 
charlatanism, more plain ignorance, but also with thought, 
earnestness and love for music, have in the past, and do today, 
train great singers. The singers produced by “scientific” 
methods may be many and equally great—only we have never 
heard any of them, so our opportunities for judging are some- 
what limited. Also the scientists themselves are not only en- 
gaged in a warfare on the ignorance of the voice teacher, but 
in a bitter fraternal struggle with one another as to who has 
the real scientific truth. The voice teacher is apt, after a course 
of reading in this controversy, to say to himself, “I will try and 
master the principles by which the great singers of the world 
were produced—meanwhile, gentlemen of science, when you 
have fought it out amongst yourselves and can come to some- 
thing like a unanimous decision as to what the truth is, then 
I will study the matter from your standpoint.” 

The scientists seem to have made the mistake of trying to 
accomplish by purely physical means something which is at 
least half psychic. We all know that many of the greatest 
singers have been quite unable to instruct others. As we say, 
“they can sing, but they don’t know how they do it.” As one 
of our best singers once said: “I know I can’t teach, for I 
never had any trouble with my own voice. If I wanted to sing 
anything I just sang it, and that was all there was to it. So 
when a pupil has trouble I can’t for the life of me tell what the 
matter is.” On the other hand a student of anatomy may 
know the function of every muscle and cartilage, as well as 
the science of today can teach him, and still not be able to pro- 
duce one really beautiful tone. 

Must Rubinstein know the function of every muscle and lig- 
ament of both his arms and hands in order to play with that 
exquisite legato touch, that cantabile, which was so entranc- 
ing? Did he master that by scientific study? He himself 
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does not seem to think so. For he says in his autobiography 
that when a young man in Paris he was enraptured with the 
legato of Rubini, then in his prime. Every night he sang, 
Rubinstein was at the theater, and next morning was up with 
the lark trying to coax from his piano a tone like that of the 
great tenor. One of the best singers on the stage today taught 
himself to sing while playing the cello in an orchestra in Italy. 
When practicing his instrument he used to try and reproduce 
equally rich and sonorous tones with his voice. It is doubt- 
ful if to this day he knows the difference between the thyroid 
and arytenoid cartilages—or even that every time he vocalizes 
a tone he makes use of both of them. 

The very fact of producing a tone on any given pitch is one 
of the great mysteries. It requires a perfect co-ordinate action 
of the brain, the ear and the vocal apparatus—yet it is all done 
instinctively by any normal child of ten or a dozen years. That 
how this is done should be an interesting and fruitful study to 
the anatomist is easy to understand. Just as the action of the 
heart or liver is interesting. That his knowledge may be of 
very great value in the cure of disease is cheerfully admitted. 
But that it is a necessity, or even of value to the voice teacher, 
by no means follows. For at best his knowledge is avail- 
able only at the throat and in the resonating chambers above 
the throat. But if the tone be not right before it reaches the 
throat, no amount of scientific knowledge applied to the larynx 
itself will ever make it right. The foundation of the purely 
physical part of singing lies below the vocal cords in the great 
breath reservoir of.the chest. Ifthe breath be not well taken, 
firmly controlled and carefully used, the best understanding of 
the throat is as worthless as the House built on the Sand. Let 
us always remember the last words of advice to students of 
that plain voice teacher, Lamperti—“Bear in mind this im- 
portant truth: He who has the best command over his 
breath is the best singer.” 

There is something deeper even than this. If there be not a 
right conception of tone, either intuitively or as a result of in- 
struction, even the right breathing will not avail. Here is 
where the teaching of the art of singing has its place. It is 
not enough to set before the pupil the purely physical means 
by which tones are produced; he must have instilled into him 
the idea of beauty of tone. Some ideal toward which to strive 
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must be set before him, or no matter how beautiful the instru- 
ment, his voice will be colorless, his singing inartistic, unmov- 
ing. The violin of Paganini would give forth but a sorry 
squeak in the hands of a blacksmith. 

The anatomist can study the action of the vocal cords with 
his laryngoscope—can take photographs of them, and make 
plates and diagrams from those photographs—but all the time 
he is working after the fact. He is putting down the result 
in the throat of the co-ordinate action of many different parts. 
But supposing there was no dispute amongst anatomists them- 
selves as to what he said and the conclusions to be drawn from 
it—where is he when all is over? He knows how a certain 
part of the vocal apparatus acts when all is right, but how will 
this help him to go back to the beginning and produce a tone 
so that it shall be right? He cannot take his larynx in his 
hands and say to the various tiny muscles, “You stay so,” or 
“act in this manner.” If his conception of the tone to be pro- 
duced is good; if his support of the tone be firm and well con- 
trolled; if his throat be relaxed, open and free, then he may 
give a good tone—and no thanks to his science. But if he has 
no conception of tone, if he pays no attention to the taking and 
controlling his breath, but confines all his effort to an endeavor 
to compel a certain action of the muscles and cartilages of 
the larynx, he can no more give a good tone or get the action 
of the vocal cords for which he strives, than you can polish a 
rough, unplaned oak log. 

That the laryngoscope has shown some things of value is 
true. But that it will ever do what its advocates have and 
still do claim for it as an aid to good singing, is more than 
doubtful. There is at least as yet no favorable proof to be 
shown. Study of the structure of the brain never yet pro- 
duced a poet, and the study of the structure and functions of the 
throat muscles never yet has produced a singer. There is 
something in good singing that may not be analyzed, weighed, 
nor measured; that comes from the heart and speaks to the 
heart. That is all that makes singing, and in this the throat is 
but one and by no means the most important of many parts. 
It is the musician, the teacher of the voice, that must show the 
pupil the way, and the scientific student with his laryngoscope 
may be sent to delve in the laboratory; he is not needed in the 
studio. 














JOHN BARRINGTON, JR. 
BY EMILE LOUIS ATHERTON. 
(Copyright.) 
PART IV. 
Narrative Continued by Mr. Earlington. 


It was most embarrassing. I stood there, dress-suit-case in 
hand, irresolute. The butler was equally disturbed. 

“If it were not so very late, Sir,” he said propitiatingly. I 
showed my impatience. 

“If it were not, I could get a train back to the City.” 

“Exactly so, Sir.” 

“What shall I do?” 

“T would not step out of my place to advise a gentleman, 
Sir.” 

“If you are so cock sure that I am a gentleman why do you 
not admit me?” 

“Sir, I have my duty to think of. I was told nothing about 
your coming.” 

“When did Mr. Earlington go away 

“Wednesday morning early. They do say that he got a tele- 
gram and went without a word to anyone. I come on that 
afternoon, having been engaged so to do, and the lady is all 
that I have seen of the family since I come.” 

“What lady?” 

“Miss Anna Earlington, she is called, I believe, Sir.” 

“Well, you dullard, go and tell her that I have arrived, and 
you will find that she knows all about it, but has’ forgotten to 
tell you.” 

“She has retired, Sir.” 

“Then you will have to awaken her. I cannot get back to 
the City, and as there is no hotel here, I have no alternative but 
to disturb her. Is she very old?” 

“I'd not call her old, and then again I’d not call her young, 
but she is old enough to be about. I'll waken her, Sir.” He 
smiled broadly as he closed the door. I felt sure that she was 
pretty far along in years to have retired at ten o’clock, and 
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my heart sank at the thought; I had had some previous ex- 
perience with the cautious principles of old-maids. Mr. Earl- 
ington had invited me to visit him until my book was finished, 
and the first train that I had been able to get, left the City at 
a little after nine o’clock, and it was at this time after ten. I 
had at first been doubtful of the propriety of accepting his in- 
vitation, but he had been so tactfully pressing that I would have 
found it difficult to have refused, even if I had so wished. For 
many reasons I was very glad to get away from town, not the 
least of which was the wish to escape from the importunity of 
my creditors and the necessity to go each day to that bank. I 
had great faith in Mr. Earlington’s critical ability and in his 
knowledge of my character. If any one could help me with 
my work he was the man. ‘ 

The village in which Mr. Earlington lived was about thirty 
miles from New York and was composed of gentlemen’s 
places, and in a little cluster in the valley a few cottages and 
stores. The roads were all finely made and kept, and I noticed 
that there were no disagreeable lapses back to squalor be- 
tween the handsome places which joined each other for several 
miles in an uninterrupted line of beauty. From where I sat, 
I could, looking out between the supporting pillars of the porte- 
cochere, see the long stretch of snow-laid lawn that seemed to 
run rapidly away from me undulating over the long sweeping 
terraces in soft white pillows, and then sweeping clear and 
free a hundred yards or more to the dark evergreen hedge at 
its foot; the snow sparkled in the moonlight and the trees 
which had been cut into various grotesque shapes, cast weird 
shadows on the snow. For all the beauty of the night it was a 
very cold one, and I was glad to hear the snap of the lock and 
the butler’s voice saying: 

“Will you step in, Sir, Miss Earlington will be down in a 
few moments.” He took my luggage and my overcoat and 
after graciously accepting a fee, he placed all my belongings 
just inside the door of the library, as if he expected that I would 
soon want them again. This library was a spacious room, dec- 
orated entirely in a rich dark wood. The ceiling was crossed 
by many heavy beams in the style of some old English houses. 
The fire-place was a tall man’s length in breadth, and in it 
roared a fire of great logs. Over the whole stretched a canopy 
of carved wood which was supported by delicate pillars. At 
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the sides of the little enclosed space thus formed were two low 
and heavily cushioned seats, on these one could recline and 
look directly into the fire or talk without effort of voice, or eye, 
to anyone occupying the opposite seat. The walls of the room 
were entirely iined with bookcases, the doors of which were 
separated into diamond-shaped panes by strips of dark wood. 
Above the bookcases, against the dark paneling of the walls, 
hung various landscape scenes, all of a fresh and clear coloring, 
all crying of the out of doors. Tables stood here and there on 
the soft rugs, and they were ladened with a pleasing number 
of new books and magazines and other papers. 

I sat down by the fire on one of the seats I have described 
and looked dreamily at the leaping flames for a long time. So 
long, indeed, that at last | became impatient; suppose, I 
thought, that she decides at the last not to come down at all, 
and then she may want me to go away again; if this should be 
her decision, my plight would be a most unpleasant one. I 
looked at my watch, I had been waiting quite a half hour. The 
door was back of me and was a broad and substantial one, and 
as I turned slowly to look towards it, I said grumblingly to 
myself: 

“Why does not the old creature come,” and as the words left 
my lips, my eyes caught the picture of her standing there 
framed in the doorway, and I came to my feet with a rush. 
The mind picture of her which I had formed disappeared as if 
it had never been, for as she stood looking at me I saw that she 
was but a girl, and a girl of a wonderfully delicate beauty, with 
a daintiness that charmed and a strangely felt strength that 
made one mentally kneel to her. Her forehead was very white 
and her hair caressed it. Her lips were full and red, her eyes 
exceptionally large and clear and of a curious light brown color- 
ing. Her neck was long and slender and very white. She 
held her dress a little aside as she came toward me and I 
noticed her little satin slippers and the free direct character of 
her walk. Though her face was in no sense haughty, it pos- 
sessed a certain quality of dignity, and curiously mingled wita 
this an expression of quiet humor, and yet one was sure that 
she would not laugh heartily, no matter what the provocation, 
but would instead enjoy fun in a very intense but very unde- 
monstrative fashion. She was certainly the first girl that had 
ever embarrassed me, and I felt in every way as if she was a 
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queen and I an humble subject who had intruded upon her 
privacy. She came, I have said, directly toward me, her lips 
brimming with amusement. 

“The old creature has come at last, Sir,” said she demurely, 
inclining her head and person in her bow to me. 

“Oh! did you hear me, Miss Earlington? I had somehow 
thought that you were quite an old lady,” said I, embarrassed to 
stammering. : 

“Please sit down,” said she easily, smiling reassuringly. 

“Will you take this chair?” said I, my heart beating unpleas- 
antly hard. 

“That was very thoughtful of you,” she said as I placed a 
footstool for her, for the chair she occupied was unpleasantly 
high. 

“You are Mr. John Barrington?” 

“Yes, Miss Earlington.” 

“My callers come earlier as a rule, or I would not have kept 
you waiting so long a time,” and she smiled as if she was en- 
joying something immensely. 

“My position is a very difficult one,” I began. “Your uncle, 
as perhaps you know, is one of the executors of my father’s 
estate, and on Tuesday evening when I came here to see him 
he asked me to come and stay until the time when I should 
have finished a work connected with the business of the estate 
on which I am engaged.” 

“Oh, I know about that, Mr. Barrington,” said she, “and the 
only question for me to decide, is’—she hesitated—“regard- 
ing your identity.” 

“T can soon satisfy that doubt,” said I, and I felt in my 
pockets, which, to my chagrin, did not contain a paper. I then 
examined my great-coat and with a like result. 

“T am afraid that you are a robber after all,” she said, with a 
certain deliciously humorous appreciation of my position in 
her tone. 

“T assure you, Miss Loveton—Oh, I beg your pardon—Miss 
Earlington,” said I, coloring hotly. “I am as I represent my- 
self to be.” 

“Perhaps what you are looking for will be in your baggage,” 
said she inquiringly. 

“But I packed it so hastily,” said I, in alarm. 

“Still I must insist—” 
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“Very well,” said I, desperately. I opened the dress-suit- 
case, and there followed a clatter on the floor. I pushed the 
things back and perspired and pushed, but I could not keep 
them in. I saw that she was smiling, and then I made no fur- 
ther attempt at concealment, but let the things fall out, and 
not being able to replace them, returned with the papers to her. 
She was smiling in the most complete enjoyment, and yet not 
unkindly. 

“That was cruel,” said I, handing her the papers and then sit- 
ting down opposite to her. 

“So it was,’ she said with mock pity, “and—I—am— 
afraid (reading) from—these—letters—that—you—-are not a 
burglar after all.” 

“Would you have liked me to have been one?” asked I, 
laughing at her pretended disappointment. 

“T delight in adventures,” she replied. 

“A friend of mine, a Miss Ruth Loveton, used to say that she 
was anxious to meet a robber, and she was wont to add that 
if she did have the good fortune, she was sure that she could 
so charm the worst burglar that he would forget to burgle.” 

“I would not care to be polite to a burglar, but I would like 
to embarrass one into leaving without any booty.” 

“You have great confidence in your dignity.” She turned 
her head slowly until her eyes rested upon me. 

“T am sure that you are quite right to rely upon it,” said I, 
hastily. 

“Do you think so?” she answered seriously. 

“I do,” replied I, mentally comparing her ease of manner 
with my lack of it. 

“T had a strange experience last summer,” she began in a 
slow and softly delicious voice. “You must know that we go 
to a place called ‘The Isles of Shoals’ in the summer. One day 
I was standing in one of the parlors when a man ran in and 
cried: ‘How dare you. I'll kill you.’ I turned as quickly as 
I could.” I could imagine how slow and stately she must 
have been in doing it. ‘‘And then he said: ‘Madame, I beg 
your pardon,’ and afterwards, do you know, he ran into an old 
lady and quite injured her, and still a little later he leaped into 
the sea and drowned himself.” 

“And you were not frightened?” 

“No,” she replied, looking at me closely as if studying for 
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the reason of a singular question. There followed some mo- 
ments of silence. 

“I know your friend, Miss Loveton,’ 
ing full at me. I flushed hotly. 

“She is no longer my friend,” said I, but with a pain at my 
heart as I said it. 

“She told me a great many things about you.” 

“Nothing pleasant, I'll be bound?” 

“Some of the things I knew were not true.” 

“How could you know that?” 

“Women rarely tell the truth, and women like Miss Loveton 
never tell it to other women.” 

“She is pretty young to be able to deceive every one.” 

“She is not so young as you evidently suppose,” said Miss 
Earlington, smiling at my ignorance, “and,” she added, “she 
is going to marry a man twice her age.” 

“Ruth Loveton?” I cried, “you must mean someone else,” 
but I knew that she did not, and that it was what I ought to 
have expected. Somehow I felt very miserable and mean 
about it, as if I were the one who had done a disgraceful 
thing. 


’ 


she said finally, look- 


” 


“Are you sure?” I asked finally, as she did not speak. 


’ 


“His name is Mr. Alfred Blaming,” she replied. I sat and 
stared at her. 

“He has lately come into a fortune,” she went on, as if that 
explained it, and I realized that it did. 

“I did not know that I would hurt your feelings or I would 
not have spoken about it. She is stopping in the neighbor- 
hood for a visit, and it was only yesterday that I met her. I 
thought, of course, that you knew about her engagement. 
Perhaps you would like to go to your room now?” 

“Thank you,” said I, gratefully, and we rose and walked to- 
gether towards the door. The opened baggage and its over- 
load of articles lay where I had left them. As we passed them 
she laughed pleasantly and looked at me, and I laughed also, 
and took her extended hand to say good-night; without realiz- 
ing what I did, I looked for a moment full into her beautiful 
eyes and equally unknowingly I pressed her small hand, a 
curious wave of delight sweeping over me as I did so. She 
gently withdrew it and a faint flush stole up her cheek to her 
forehead. An almost imperceptible increase of dignity was 
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noticeable in her manner and her smile was cold and con- 
strained. She held her head a little high and back as she 
looked at me, and said some commonplace, about breakfast I 
think it was. 

I did not remember to be sad about Miss Loveton until I had 
been some time in my room. Miss Earlington was a type of 
womanhood that I had never come in contact with before. She 
was like the ideal of our grandmothers when they were young 
that some of us have. 

That is, she was not prudish, and yet not coquettish, not 
blind to her own attractions and not forgetful of them, not too 
emotional, yet having warm sympathies, possessing a knowl- 
edge of the world, but with no pride in it. In short (for I see 
that I could not, in the space allotted to me, tell all that she 
was and was not), she was like that wonderful woman our 
grandfathers tell us about, who bewitched them in their youth, 
and held them enthralled and faithful through a long lifetime. 
Who at seventy possessed all of the graces of twenty, as well as 
a certain stately beauty. Our grandfathers could not have an- 
alyzed Miss Earlington’s beauty or charm, and as I am sure 
they would not have cared to try, I am sorry that I have at- 


tempted to. But there was a life sorrow for one man in his 
love for this girl, and it is well that the reader should know 
why he cared so much and why he sorrowed for so long a time. 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 


“The most difficult of fulfillment and thus the most unhappy 
of all desires is the wish to express great thoughts of which we 
realize only the shadows,” said Mr. Earlington. He was speak- 
ing in regard to an essay which I had written and of which I 
was very proud. 

“You have not,” he continued, “expressed at all what you 
meant in this fragment. Like many immature writers, you 
have mistaken the truth of your metaphor for the truth you 
wished it to illustrate. I would not for the world discourage 
you, John, but you must know that your attitude towards your 
work is all wrong. On your attitude depends the degree of 
your future success or failure.” 

“I do not understand what you mean by my attitude, or that 
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it is wrong. I certainly feel the reverence and respect for it 
that I should.” 

“That is exactly the fault of which I have to complain,” he 
said, smiling kindly at me. “You are too emotional, your 
work seems almost holy to you. You have, in short, 
become a slave to the desire for emotional effects, and as your 
intellect strives to overcome this, you continue in it, cloud your 
seeing and critical powers and are thus unable to judge your 
work. In this you are not an artist. If you applied the prin- 
ciples that influence you in writing, to sculpture, you would 
have to close your eyes and chip away in the resulting dark- 
ness. Every piece of writing, whether it be in the form of a 
story or of an essay, is as tangible, and to be good must be mod- 
eled and worked over with the intelligence as active and alert 
as if it were a piece of statuary. The beginning of your essay 
must be as much in proportion with its close as the head of a 
marble figure with the feet. In literature, as in sculpture, it 
is necessary to keep your eyes wide open if you would realize 
fully the possibilities of your subject and how far your abilities 
go toward developing those possibilities. Emotion should in- 
fluence you, it must never direct. Art may express, may por- 
tray emotion, but if the picture of it, or any other expression of 
it, is in itself emotional, the result is no longer art in the high- 
est sense. You must not lose hope because of failures. Every 
failure that teaches a man a lesson in his art (that is if he under- 
stands why he has failed) is of distinct benefit. The more 
effort—properly directed effort—you make, the more you will 
personally develop and the better your work will become. I 
have felt in talking to you that you might think that I was un- 
duly free with my advice, and perhaps you also think that this 
advice is based on principles that I have gained from books, 
to which you can have access. Whatever I tell you about 
writing I had first to find out for myself, at the price of time and 
labor which I wish to spare you. I, in my youth, had to dis- 
cover that the rules I now call principles of art were principles 
before I could apply them to my work. I learned to apply 
them only after countless failures. By talking to you in this 
way I shall hope to eventually lead you to a broad road of 
method, along which you can travel alone toward your suc- 
cess.” He laid his hand on my arm as he finished speaking, 
and I felt the kindly influence of the man heartening me to 
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new effort. He had spoken earnestly and forcefully, but never 
as if he cared about the wisdom of his words or as if he was 
proud of having said them. 

“Before you read the story, call Anna, she will want to hear 
it.” In a few moments she came tripping in and sat down on 
the seat under the wooden canopy so that she faced both her 
uncle and me. Under the canopy it was darker than in the 
room, and every now and then the fire would flare up, and 
shutting out the daylight, illuminate her face for us for a mo- 
ment with its deep red glare, and then the cold shadow of day- 
light would make it seem pale from the contrast. I had at the 
time of which I am writing, been at Elmhurst for over a month. 
The time had been spent in finishing the last few pages of my 
story and in either talking to Miss Earlington or in awaiting 
opportunities to do so. 

The story began with a description of my hero, a young 
Southern gentleman who was returning home after twelve 
years of absence in foreign parts, where he had been complet- 
ing his education. The time of the story was 1860, just before 
the war. At the station Hero is met by a Dr. Tugs, who has 
come to meet him in place of Hero’s father. The drive from 
Fredericksburg to the Manor house of Hero’s family is very 
long. It was a road I had often traveled myself in going home, 
and I knew the sentiment of its every turn. The conversation 
between Hero and this Dr. Tugs told of the condition of Hero’s 
family and a good deal that the reader had to know, sprinkled 
in with this necessary information were little descriptions of 
the scenery, which I liked when I read them then, and I am 
not sure that I dislike them now. 1 refer to such passages as: 


From the open carriage I could look back across the sweep of the 
hills and the stretch of the valleys to Fredericksburg, bathed in the 
sunlight, and to the line of the Rappahannock, winding like a glit- 
tering silver thread far to the southeast towards the great waters, and 
I said heartily, “Indeed I do love Virginia, Doctor; it is a wonder- 
fully beautiful country, and I cannot tell you how I have longed to 
see once more the dear old Potomac over the Barroni Bluffs.” 


I had begun to read with great confidence in my writing, 
but as I continued all of this feeling left me and J realized 
the pedantry and the hollowness of most of what I had written. 
I could see that this paragraph was out of place, and that this 
other sentence was vague in meaning, and I found a little con- 
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solation only in the descriptions of scenery which I believe 
expressed the sentiment which I knew the long road to pos- 
sess. I could have cried when I realized how false it all was 
and how blind I had been to its faults. But as I came toward 
the end of the chapter I remembered a part of it that I liked and 
I felt that it would redeem me at least in part; for it expressed 
a feeling that I myself had felt, and the writing, as I had read it, 
seemed to me to contain the very essence of this remembered 
emotion. Before I came to this last part, I repeat, I took com- 
fort in it, and so when I read it I did so more surely and with 
a different expression. It read: 


It was a little later when a shout from William informed me that 
we had turned into the drive which led through my Father’s land 
to the house. 

With acrack of the whip, we whirled through the stone plantation 
gate, and I felt the chill of the pine woods upon me as the home 
feeling stole through my heart, as if both nature and emotion would 
embalm in their fragrance all that was sweetest and best in the 
memory of my childhood, and as though both crept from the twi- 
light of trees to enfold me. Common sense man that I was the al- 
most forgotten sounds of home, the cawing of the crows away in 
the distance, the sound of a negro’s voice singing a lullaby my old 
nurse had sung, and farther and fainter, so like home at evening, the 
tinkle and clatter of cow bells; the sight of the old landmarks, the 
great pine on the hill and the cherry trees in the hollow, the cabius 
and the faces, and then the great Gate of the Manor Park, brought 
a rush of emotions over me that left tears in my eyes, and a great 
impatience in my heart to reach home, and I shouted to William— 

“Put them to it, we must go more quickly.” 

The horses felt the unaccustomed touch of the whip, and we 
were galloping. 

“T know I shall love you, John,” said the Doctor, taking my hand. 
“Why, confound it, young fellow, I feel as much moved as though 
I were going home myself.” 

Up the hard gravel road swept the carriage, I sitting on the 
edge of my seat like a great boy (and that’s about all we men are 
at such times, and I for one would not have it different), straining 
my eyes until, as we turned at the curve, I could feel blowing strong- 
ly in my face the fresh salt wind from over the bay; and in another 
moment we could see the long lines of shouting blacks, who, when 
they saw us, waved their hats and fairly danced with joy, shout- 
ing, ‘fo de yong Masser.” But I did not notice them, nor did I rec- 
ognize the many white faces about the porch, I being always too 
slow to appreciate much at once. I looked but for one face, and 
when the carriage reached the portico I jumped from it ere William 
could pull up the horses, and though I heard the hearty cheer my 
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impatience had excited, I only knew that my mother’s face was 
before me filled with a wonderfully tender yearning; I only knew 
that her arms were returning the warm hearty pressure of mine 
about her waist; that I was kissing the tears of happy pride and love 
from her eyes, and that I saw the great happiness I had brought 
into them and—and—but my tears are on the paper-—the memory is 
too sacred to her son’s heart—my pen cannot trace another line.” 


I looked up from my manuscript with tears in my eyes. As 
I had read, the face of my mother had been the one my hero 
had kissed, and for the moment I was that hero. Emotions 
were sweeping through me which I had supposed were created 
by what I had read, and I thought that the words had the power 
to create the same feeling in every one who heard them. There 
was a moment’s silence, and then Mr. Earlington said: 

“A fine opportunity lost through over emotionality and lack 
of due control. In part it is very well done.” His words 
were blows in the face of my tenderest memory, and they de- 
stroyed the greatest standby of my vanity. In an agony of 
feeling I threw the chapter into the fire, saying rudely: 

“If it is not worth reading it’s better burned.” 

“Now the rest of it, John.” 

“T will not read it,” said I. 

“T meant, John, that it would be for the benefit of your work 

you sent the balance of the book after the first part.” With 

sweep of my hand the book was whirled into the fire, and 
angry as I have never been before, raging at what I thought 
his injustice, I strode out of the room. Mr. Earlington sat 
and smoked, paying no apparent attention to me, his niece sat, 
with her eyebrows slightly raised, and her head bent down, 
looking at her hands which she had folded in her lap. 

I had intended to go to my room, but instead seated myself 
in the hall. As I sat there I heard Mr. Earlington say: 

“Much of what he read was very good, indeed, and the best 
of it all was that he saw, as he read, the parts which were 
fundamentally wrong. I am glad he burned it all up. It has 
served its purpose and I am sure that it contained nothing 
which could have been used again, or which he could not do 
better a second time. It was good to see him so angrv: why, 
a year ago he would have cared as little about what I said as 
if it had not concerned him, and he would have probably joked 
with me about it. He is waking up, and when he has that 
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fine emotional force and that abundant imagination in con- 
trol, he will do great work, and the right kind of work, too.” 

“But he seemed to care so very much, Uncle.” 

“I trust that it will teach him to care in the right way in 
the future.” 

“It did not seem so very, very bad to me, Uncle, I was 
quite moved by the last part.” 

“Were you, little girl?” said he, and then I heard him laugh 
pleasantly as if he had discovered a secret. 


To be continued. 








JOHANNES BRAHMS: HIS INDIVIDUALITY 
AND PLACE IN ART. 
A SYMPOSIUM. 


It is the lot of a composer who happens to manifest marked 
originality and distinction to have his artistic truth denied for 
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JOHANNES BRAHMS. 
(From the Chicago Times-Herald.) 


quite a long period. Later his works begin to make way 
among the more enterprising connoisseurs, but still for a long 
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time the impression of the early verdict lingers in the general 
public, and too often it is not until his death that wide-spread 
appreciation and affection find their voice. Something like 
this is to be observed of the lately deceased Great Master, 
Johannes Brahms. Not alone in his native Germany is his 
fame pre-eminent over that of every living master, but in all 
lands where the art of music is cultivated the same high rank 
is accorded him, at least by those entitled to form an opinion. 
Even in America this is true, and for the fuller verification of 
the fact, MUSIC sent out to several prominent musicians and 
artists the following list of questions: 


Dear Sir:—In the nature of the case a very great master in any 
department of art can be accurately estimated by those only who 
are themselves sufiiciently advanced in the art to understand his 
works from the higher technical and aesthetic standpoints. The 
newspaper notices upon the death of the late great master, Johannes 
Brahms, were many of them curiously insufficient with regard to 
this master’s work and place in art. For which reason, and for the 
information of students, MUSIC desires to accumulate the opinions 
of as many American musicians of high rank as possible upon the 
qualities of the Brahms music. Waerefore, you are respectfully in- 
vited to answer the following questions, or as many of them as you 
like. or otherwise cover the ground in your own manner, in order 
to define the eminence and limitations of the musical work of 
Brahms, as it appears to his contemporaries at the time of his death: 

1. Are we to consider Brahms a great master of music in the 
same sense in which we say this of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, Wagner and the like? 

2. Which particular works of Brahms appear to you to illustrate 
his powers at their best? 

38. What do you say of Brahms in regard to his constructive 
technique? 

4. What with regard to his sense of the beautiful in general 
and of tonal beauty in particular? 

5. What do you say with regard to his treatment of the piano- 
forte? Is it a new chapter opened, or is it a mere specialty? 

6. What do you suppose will be the verdict of posterity concern- 
ing Brahms and his music? 


An early answer will oblige 
THE EDITOR OF MUSIC. 


MR. THEODORE THOMAS. 


Brahms will be better appreciated when people have become 
more familiar with his music. It is true that he appeals much 
to the intellect—so did Bach and Beethoven—and, therefore, 
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does not satisfy those who regard music as an amusement, 
or only as an emotional factor. He may, nevertheless, outlive 
his more popular contemporaries, because his music is freer 
from the influences of the times in which he lived than that 
of any other composer of his day. 


MR. EUGENE GRUENBERG., 


I received your letter of the 5th inst., and hasten to reply, 
although I fear neither time nor my knowledge of English 
(or better, my lack of knowledge) will allow me to treat the 
matter in question as thoroughly as such an important subject 
would require. I will beg, however, to strike the points of your 
questions as nearly as possible. 

1. No, because he was not the creator of any new style, 
nor did he develop any existing form in a manner as, for in- 
stance, Beethoven did with the Symphony, Schubert with the 
Lied, Wagner with the Music Drama, etc. 

2. Although Brahms’ style is not to be considered a new 
one, we shall always recognize it by its strong individuality 
in all his works. I personally, being a great admirer of the 
deceased master, find it very hard to say which of his great 
works appear to illustrate his powers at their best. Still it al- 
ways seemed to me that his “Deutsches Requiem” might be 
recognized as his grandest and most characteristic work. 

3. Brahms’ constructive technique appears to me to be the 
strongest element in his accomplishments. This ability, for 
instance, to elaborate themes by rhythmical and harmonical 
combinations, was wonderful. 

4. Not as pronounced was his sense for tonal beauty; at 
least not to that degree as we have seen it in the cases of 
Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt, Saint Saens, Tschaikowsky, etc. Speak- 
ing of “sense for tonal beauty” I understand, of course, the 
tendency to find or invent new, original and striking Tén- 
colors by means of orchestration. 

5. I am not pianist, but it strikes me that his works for 
the piano are more music-pieces than piano-pieces (with a 
few exceptions). 

6. The verdict of posterity? To know that I ought to 
have the imagination of Flammarion or Jules Verne. When 
Beethoven’s 7th Symphony was first performed in Vienna, 
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it was ridiculed by some of the most prominent judges. What 
did they care for posterity. They thought “Apres nous le 
déluge,” and so we might think also. 
The foregoing are some of my thoughts aroused by your 
questions; and, hoping not to have disappointed you too much, 
I am yours very truly, 
EUGENE GRUENBERG. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


MR. CALVIN BRAINARD CADY. 


A mere categorical statement of one’s opinion, carries only 
the weight of the public’s confidence in the individual, but a - 
judicial analysis and synthesis of the qualities involved in the 
works of a great writer may do much to smooth the way to an 
acceptance of the man and his thought, or at least awaken a 
desire to become acquainted with them: Since this, so far as 
Brahms is concerned, would require a volume, it only remains 
for one to be silent or hope that a few words may awaken an 
interest in the art of the greatest musician, pure and simple, 
since the deaf bard of Vienna proved no need of ears terres- 
trial to catch the strain supernal. Categorically then: 

1. Brahms has but three compeers—Bach, Beethoven, 
Schubert. The greatness of these men lies in the dignity, 
purity, depth of the subjects of thought; strength, beauty 
and inexhaustibleness of melodic invention; rugged vigor, 
breadth and vastness in harmonic conception; simplicity, 
classic purity and richness of rhythmic imagination; and the 
capacity not only to discern the possibilities of their themes, 
but the unlimited patience and power of development. Brahms’ 
works, when known, will be seen to exhibit all these qualities 
in the highest degree. 

2. One of the greatest tests of these high qualities is the 
form of composition known as variations. In this field, whether 
as contributing his quota to the development of the resources 
of the piano, as in the Paganini variations, or as presenting 
a work of pure music as in the Handel variations, Brahms in 
no wise lags behind Bach and Beethoven. In the symphonic 
field the Suite Serenade, op. 16, and E minor symphony are 
prophetic of what we may look for in the works that rumor 
says lie hidden away in the pigeon holes of the Brahms secre- 
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tary. In chamber music the sonata, op. 100, for piano and 
violin, op. 120, for piano and clarinet, trios, op. 101, for the 
piano, violin and ’cello, and op. 114, for piano, clarinet and 
‘cello, quartet, op. 60, for piano and strings, and the clarinet 
quintet, op. 115, the world will some day recognize master 
pieces comparable only with those of Bach and Beethoven. 
The clarinet quintet is, to my mind, the greatest work since 
Beethoven penned the immortal C-sharp quartet. In the field 
of song there is only one before him—Schubert. 

3. This has, in a measure, been anticipated in answering 
question one. 

This must be said, that Brahms has stood almost wholly un- 
influenced in his processes of development by any one but 
Bach, Beethoven and Schubert. The so-called Wagnerian 
cult passed by him like a wave by the Eddystone lighthouse. 
Schumann may possibly be faintly discerned, but so faintly 
that only the most external facts, and these merely coinci- 
dental, can be discerned. The variations display no imitations, 
but certainly their principles and mode of development are 
one with those of Bach and Beethoven. In his power of uni- 
fication we find the same unerring instinct, and capacity of 
evolving his matter for the various movements out of one germ. 
In tonality, in its broad and only legitimate sense, there is a 
remarkable return to the rugged strength and catholicity of 
Bach as exhibited in the latter’s treatment of the ecclesiastical 
modes in his vocal works, especially the chords. In his larger 
sense of rhythm, especially do we find him on parallel tracks 
with the Hellenic richness, grace, and flexibility of Bach and 
Beethoven. 

I have mentioned Schubert and Brahms together. The 
influence of Schubert is seen in the songs of Brahms. Like 
Schubert, Brahms goes to the heart of a poem, and deals 
lightly with extrinsic elements. Like Schubert, he never re- 
peats himself, so that it cannot be said that when you have 
heard one or two songs, you have heard the whole of Brahms. 
Each song is so individual that an evening with Brahms’, as 
with Schubert’s, songs, brings to the listener an ever varying 
source of the highest delight. Like Schubert he has poured 
out his heart in song many times more largely and fully than 
in any other form of composition. His latest published utter- 
ance was “Four Serious Songs.” Brahms has been declared 
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deficient in melody, but it is hard to believe that any one ac- 
quainted with his songs, not to mention any other works, 
could have perpetrated so huge a joke. 

In coloring we never find him lost in a sensuous contempla- 
tion, but ever keeping it subservient to idea. 

4. Not having had the pleasure of conversing with Brahms 
on beauty in general, and possessing no occult power of dis- 
cernment, this will have to be passed by with only the remark 
that if he has written works of art, beauty is not a stranger to 
him. 

5. Every great writer for the pianoforte has his idiom. 
Brahms is no exception. His contribution to the technique 
of the instrument lies in the direction of redeeming the piano- 
forte from the tricks of virtuosity, and submerging it in music 
as art. Notwithstanding, no greater demands are made upon 
technique than his pianoforte variations. In fact, it is con- 
ceded by pianists that the Handel variations are, at present, 
the ne plus ultra of virtuosity. 

6. Only posterity can answer, but in my best judgment 
there can be but one verdict, that given by Von Bulow— 
three B’s. 

In closing, let me say that in the passing of Brahms the con- 
servative and conserving element of German art is gone, ‘un- 
less his works steadily forge their way to leadership. In the 
passing of Brahms, the sceptre of pure music art passes from 
Germany to—what people shall it pass? 


MR. OTTO LOHSE. 


1. The works of Brahms have not predominantly marked 
such an epoch as those of Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Wag- 
ner. 

2. The German Requiem, the symphonies in C minor and 
D major, many chamber music works, and the greater num- 
ber of songs, are his most characteristic works. 

3. Brahms mastered marvelously the technique of modern 
musical composition, and his rhythmical originality was par- 
ticularly extraordinary. 

4. His sense for general beauty manifests itself in the noble 
and aesthetic development of his works; although it is 
ackowledged that he sacrificed tonal beauty for complicated 


rhythmical forms. 
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5 His treatment of the pianoforte was masterly in the 
style he embraced, as successor of Schumann. Though a new 
departure in piano method he could not create; nevertheless 
being identified with a wonderful gift of combination in that di- 
rection. 

6. Brahms figures among the best composers of the nine- 
teenth century; whether posterity will place him on the same 
pedestal of immortality as Bach, Mozart, Beethoven and Wag- 
ner is doubtful. Musicians will always admire him as one of 
the best technicians, but I doubt whether in fifty or one hun- 
dred years the general public will equally admire him; as 
Brahms seldom touched the heartstrings of humanity in his 
music. I believe principally his many beautiful songs will for- 
ever exist. 


MR. HENRY EAMES. 
rT. Ses: 


2. F major and E minor symphonies. 
B major Piano concerto. 
Violin concerto. 
“Deutches Requiem,” op. 45. 
Trio (Piano, clarinet and ’cello), op. 114. 
Piano compositions. Handel theme, op. 24. 
Pagininian theme, op. 35. 
Rhapsodies (Two). 
Choral. Geistliches Lied, op. 30, No. 3. 

From my standpoint (in piano works especially) Brahms 
constructive technic is upon a par with his musical thoughts. 
His constructive technic is upon new lines expressing highly 
individualized musical ideas, and appears, upon first acquaint- 
ance, to be forced and unnatural; but upon a full understand- 
ing of Brahms, his seriousness and that of his works, one finds 
him strong in that constructive ability which is necessary to 
support and present the musical forms he builds. 

4. The major portion of his works will, I believe, show him 
to possess a keener sense in the particular line of tonal beauty 
that that of beauty en masse. The study of his Chamber 
music and songs will bear me out in this statement. 

5. Both. His treatment of the piano is a specialty, since 
no former composer’s ideas required this same means of ex- 
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pression as did his. It opens a new chapter (but not a new 
epoch) in pianoforte treatment in that it demands and obtains 
new effects and new beauties from that instrument with the 
voices most unusually situated as to one another, and as to 
the instrument itself as written for by other composers. The 
words and phrasing of many a masterpiece in prose and poetry 
seem labored and artificial, until we are thoroughly acquainted 
with them. It is then, when we have grasped their truest 
meaning, that we realize that the so-called “ponderous and 
studied” phrases, which, at first, fall so unnaturally upon the 
tongue as they do meaningless on the ear, are the exact and 
proper vehicles necessary to convey to us through the best pre- 
paratory channels the real import and truth of that work. 
It is just so with Brahms’ “peculiar treatment of the piano- 
forte.” 

6. I believe he will be ranked with the great masters. Not 
as an epoch-maker himself, but as a genuinely great master 
following in the main the lines laid down by Beethoven. 
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When the great heart of Johannes Brahms ceased to beat 
upon the night of the third of April, 1897, a rich, fruitful and 
well-rounded musical life came to an end. Born in the city of 
Hamburgh May 7, 1833. the son of a player upon the double 
bass, Johannes Brahms from the first manifested qualities 
which plainly marked him out for a musical career. Carefully 
trained in Bach and other classical masters for the pianoforte, 
the boy made concert appearances at an early age, and among 
his remarkable performances were certain compositions of his 
own. Musical history generally begins with the career of 
Brahms in 1852, at the moment when as a young man of about 
twenty he went upon a concert tour as accompanist to the al- 
ready great violinist, Edouard Remenyi. Remenyi took him 
to Liszt, who was much impressed by the wonderful talent of 
the young composer. A little later came his visit to Robert 
Schumann, then just about closing his active career, the 
shadow of the mental disorder already at times hanging over 
him. Schumann, even more generously than Liszt, entered 
into the aspirations of the young composer, and better than 
this, voiced his appreciation in the long since famous article in 
the “Neu Zeitschrift fir Musik,” in which he makes glowing 
mention of the youth over whose cradle the graces and heroes 
kept watch. Much he said of the new worlds opened by the 
sonatas or veiled symphonies of the young composer. 

Encouraged by this appreciation, Brahms went straight on 
with his composing, directing, playing, and in every way liv- 
ing the life of a musical student and creative artist. For some 
years he directed a choral society in Detmal; later he was in 
the Swiss town of Zurich, but as long ago as 1862 he came to 
Vienna, that favoring city of music, the home of Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Schubert and many others. In Vienna, an 
honored citizen, a distinguished figure, and a great master, 
srahms lived and worked. 

His opus numbers have reached to the figure of one hundred 
and twenty-one, representing probably something like four 
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hundred pieces. And what a world of varied activity these 
pieces represent. Behold a classified list: 

Orchestral works: Four symphonies, two serenades, varia- 
tions on a theme of Haydn, two overtures, two piano concertos, 
one violin concerto, a double concerto for violin and ’cello. 

Choral works with orchestra: “A German Requiem,” 
“Song of Triumph,” “Song of Destiny,” “Song of the Parzen,” 
“Rhapsody” for alto solo, male chorus and orchestra, etc. 

A variety of choruses and collections for male chorus, female 
chorus and mixed voices. 

Chamber music: Five string quartettes, trios, quartettes, 
quintettes, etc., for various combinations of instruments, a 
string sextette, sonatas for violin, cello, and other instruments. 

Pianoforte: Two concertos (as above), three sonatas, a va- 
riety of rhapsodies, ballades, and especially four very important 
sets of variations, several intermezzi, fantasias and the like. 

Songs: About two hundred, of every sort; some short, 
some long, some serious, some playful, some intense, heartfelt, 
some light, many reflective, deep, somber. All serious in their 
loyalty to a mood and to the text. 

aK 7 * 

‘The questions naturally arise why the works of Brahms 
should not have made more way among music-lovers, consid- 
ering the length of time he has occupied such a peculiarly hon- 
orable position in the estimation of artists and connoisseurs, 
and what is properly to be held concerning them by the mu- 
sical public, and what is likely to be held concerning them, a 
generation later. With reference to the first point, several 
reasons might be given. Foremost, of course, especially in 
the works for pianoforte, we have the unusual style of the writ- 
ing, the difficult work required of the hands, and, above all, 
the rather grave mood of so many of them. While there are 
many compositions for piano which tax the resources of a 
player well-nigh to the utmost, and are in fact beyond the re- 
sources of any but those exceptionally gifted with technique, 
there is no single passage in all of them where piano sensa- 
tionalism as such is the ruling consideration. They make, 
in concert parlance, “no effect”—that is, do not indulge in 
cadenzas. If properly done they sound like music, pure and 
simple—music which is grave, serious, capricious, well-con- 
trasted, and at times gay. But the difficulties of the playing 
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are all concealed, so that while the player labors under the dis- 
advantage of having had to carefully prepare the piece for per- 
formance, when it is done it does not appeal to the hearer as 
a difficult or sensational thing, and, its subject matter being 
strange, it fails at first of being recognized as something new 
and precious in tone-poetry. 

Nevertheless, it is quite certain that the difficulties of 
Brahms’ works, both technical and aesthetic, have been exag- 
gerated, and there are many signs that now at last the piano- 
playing world is about ready to enter this new province of art 
with interest, even with zeal. Piano playing has advanced; 
the older works have been rather played out, and players are 
ready for something new. 

* * * 

Such a work as the Ballade, opus 10, No. 2 (it can be found 
in the “Famous Composers and Their Works,” page 269) is 
an example of a composition of Brahms which ought to suc- 
ceed with any musical person. It opens with a serious melodic 
page, at first in D major, then in B minor, a page entirely melo- 
dious, serious and interesting. The next page contains a sec- 
ond theme in B minor, with a very curious rhythm of four 
eighth notes and a half note. This page has nothing in it of a 
pleasing character. Apparently the story has taken a turn al- 
most matter of fact. Then another page in B major, staccato, 
all parts low in the range of the piano, a quasi mysterioso 
strain. This brings us back to the second subject again for 
one page and this at last to the first subject, but now in B 
major, the piece ending in B minor. This Ballade has an in- 
dividuality as pronounced as any of Chopin. It has an under- 
tone of mysterious musical appeal. It is delicately done, the 
harmony being full of deep sympathy and seriousness; there 
is nothing tragic in it at all, and at the same time never a single 
note of passage or empty effect. The player who introduces it, 
therefore, has to expect nothing but the thanks of the musical 
hearer, who in turn might need to hear the ballade several 
times before fully grasping its beauty and significance. In the 
opus 79 there is a Capriccio which is a most charming example 
of Brahms’ lighter mood, the playful, graceful and pleasing. 
It is a piece well worth place in any first class program, and, 
as piano playing goes, not difficult, any more than is the Bal- 
lade quoted above. 
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The variations, indeed, are susceptible of currency as tech- 
nical displays, and in this form they are beginning to occupy a 
prominent position upon programs of artists able to play them 
well, They are, however, much more than illustrations of 
piano technique; each variation is a new mood, a fanciful piece 
of unfolding from out the manifold possibilities of the theme; 
when played and heard in this spirit they form an important 
addition to our volume of tone-poetry. 

From an external standpoint Brahms follows the suggestion 
of Beethoven, in the Arietta of the sonata opus 111, in placing 
the treble and bass far apart. His basses are generally dis- 
posed in extended chords, taken arpeggio, covering from a 
tenth to two octaves or even more, the effect designed being a 
soft harmonic support without anything impertinent or pro- 
tuberant in the line of rhythm or figure. Above this the right 
hand carries a melody, often in extended chords, but always 
with a singing and sympathetic quality of tone. 

The key to the Brahms cult is found in his songs, since the 
piano pieces are also songs spread out for the ten fingers of the 
hands and the sympathetic resonance of the piano. It was 
this peculiarity of his style which gave point to Paderewski's 
saying that Brahms’ works consist of a “treble” and a “bass”— 
illustrating by placing his hands at opposite ends of the key- 
board. 

The amateur undertaking the study of Brahms’ pianoforte 
music must remember that everything in this writer requires 
to be played melodiously. There is never a passage of the 
kind so familiar in the works of Liszt, and not unknown in 
Chopin, where the player takes chances and makes a rush, as 
in cadenzas. There are no cadenzas in Brahms. When it 
is in slow or moderate movement, he expects a sympathetic 
touch, melodious tone, and delicate playing, which may at 
times be deep and solemn, at other times gentle as a cradle 
song; in the fast passages he expects the passage to be played 
simply and evenly, when, if the touch and musical feeling of the 
player are what they should be, the passage will be found to 
have a resonance and an imaginative suggestion which is above 
and behind the mere finger work as such. In this way the 
variations, as before mentioned, become tone-poems, sonnets, 
each a new picture, a new mood. 
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The same reserve and seriousness meets us everywhere in the 
songs, where the melody and accompaniment work together 
for a certain musical meaning, the key to which the text fur- 
nishes. They require musical playing and musical singing; 
with these elements, their future is assured. They are not 
effect songs, on the one hand, nor are they everywhere mor- 
bid, or tragic. They generally are well-bred, serious, poetic, 
and worthy the admiration of intelligent music lovers. That 
they are not melodious in the same sense as those of Schubert, 
belongs to the later development of music. Brahms stands a 
half century after Schubert—and a half century is a long pe- 
riod in the flowering time of a fine art. 

The question of the future estimation of Brahms’ works, 
therefore, is already practically answered. If his works really 
contain the qualities here assigned, their future is assured. The 
world is by no means so rich in musical imagination that it 
can afford to lose, or be willing to ignore, additions to its stock 
so individual and worthy as these of Brahms. Other men 
may provide the sensationalism and the passion; but here is a 
tone-poet to whom every accent is sacred; not one is to be 
wasted. The ideal, the noble, the beautiful are here brought 
to expression in congenial tonal forms. It is a question of ears 
to hear and hearts to feel. 


I have a friend, a musician, who has arrived at the period in 
life when in the natural course of things he is fast approaching 
the end of professional activities, yet he would not thank me to 
call him old. After a silence rather longer than usual he sud- 
denly broke out: “I would like to die up to date, if I might.” 
Upon my asking him what he meant by such an expression, he 
went on: “Here we are teaching year after year; | am in my 
forty-fifth year of continuous teaching work. Much of our 
time we spend upon pupils who are not yet ready to derive 
irom our instructions that we could give if they were ready to 
take it. With our advanced pupils, you know how it is; most 
of the time we go over and over with the prominent pieces of 
the standard repertory, and the consequence is that not alone 
do our teaching books furnish in a series of years duplicates of 
pretty nearly the same list of pieces, but worse than that, the 
most of them belong to the classical or romantic school and 
were composed long ago, or the newest of them by Chopin, 
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Schumann and Liszt, the latest having been written about 
thirty or forty years ago.” 

“But,” I said, “you attend the concerts of the Chicago or- 
chestra, and in the large list of novelties which Mr. Thomas 
has been giving this year, surely you must feel that you are 
being brought ‘down to date,’ as you call it, in the department 
of orchestral music at any rate.” 

“Not a bit of it,” he quickly answered. “If anything, the 
repertory of the orchestra is even poorer than that which I am 
accustomed to use in my own department. I mean this. The 
musical world is now settled down to the idea that Mr. Lud- 
wig Beethoven was a very great master, and that his nine 
symphonies mark the highest reach in this direction, for the 
first half of the present century at any rate. You and I do 
not need to remind each other that these nine symphonies are 
of anything but equal value. The first is light; the second is 
perhaps redeemed by the beautiful largo; but the third, fifth, 
seventh and eighth stand out above all the others. After Beet- 
hoven, Mendelssohn and Schumann tried their hands at sym- 
phony. Mendelssohn wrote delightfully, as to style, and with 
a delicate and poetic sentiment; but it is not the fashion to 
play his symphonies so very much lately; they are regarded as 
not being quite up to the standard—although, for my part, I 
would rather hear one of them now and then than to be eter- 
nally hearing these overdone works of such recent writers as 
Richard Strauss. But Mendelssohn is fast becoming a nam> 
and little more. Schumann, as you know, never acquired the 
vernacular of the orchestra. He was musical, but he wrote 
badly for instruments, except the piano, which he thoroughly 
understood, and in which indeed he made many innovations, 
and, in fact, opened the way to very large new paths. But as 
an orchestral writer he was hampered, and in spite of many 
beautiful passages there is no one symphony of his but con- 
tains not a few tiresome moments, or if you object to the 
term tiresome, we will say not a few moments which are by no 
means so fortunate as the better parts of the work. But the 
world of music did not suddenly come to a stand-still when the 
light of Robert Schumann finally went out in that most dismal 
of darkness, a darkened mind. He had marked the open- 
ing of the second half of the century by his famous article 
upon the appearance of the youth around whose cradle the 
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graces and heroes of art had held counsel—Johannes Brahms. 
For a long time Brahms left the world in doubt whether he 
would fulfill the presages of Schumann. As every great master 
must be, he was ahead of his times. At the very first step he 
opened a new door, and while he has the name of having con- 
fined himself to classical forms, it is nevertheless with very 
different accents that he writes in these forms. Now Brahms 
lived to give us four symphonies and such a well rounded list 
of tone-poems of every sort as fills me with wonder and ad- 
miration, but also at the same time with dismay, for I see that 
I have never heard for one single performance so much as a 
tenth part of these works. What do we know of Brahms any- 
way? How many of his two hundred songs have you your- 
self heard? And yet, you, with your critical responsibilities, 
have been obliged to hear a very wide range of music from 
first to last. I doubt whether you have heard so many as 
twenty of these songs; you probably have heard at one time or 
another a full hundred of Schumann’s songs, and perhaps even 
more than that of Schubert.” 

“Yes,” Isaid. “The case is pretty bad in respect to Brahms, 
but you must remember that we had the second pianoforte 
concerto played beautifully by Joseffy; and the violin concerto 
played several times; and the double concerto for ’cello and 
violin; the ’cello part by Bruno Steindel, who created the role, 
as actors call it, under Btilow at Berlin.” 

“All this,” he went on, “I freely admit; and I will add the 
‘very nice performance of the fourth symphony of Brahms last 
year. But Mr. Brahms wrote four symphonies—all pro- 
nounced by connoisseurs to be great works. Where are the 
other three? Have they either of them been played here?” 

“Stop, my friend,” I interrupted him, “you seem to have not 
read the program of the twentieth concert, which will take 
place next week, upon which, in addition to the astonishing 
piano playing of the fascinating Carreno, there will be the third 
symphony of Brahms.” 

“You are right,” he said. “I had forgotten, and when this 
work is played I would like to talk it over with you.” 

It was agreed, and my friend went on. 

“But this is not all my complaint,” he added. “Where is 
Tschaikowsky? Here is a great master whose stupendous 
imagination as displayed in his fifth and sixth symphonies has 
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filled the tone world; and so much of his work we have heard. 
Also his grand concerto, at the hands of his fellow countryman, 
Godowsky. I recognize that even the student world ‘do move,’ 
for it was only last month that a pupil of Mr. Liebling played 
the first movement of this very concerto in public, with accom- 
paniment of second piano. But what I want to know is, where 
are the first four of the Tschaikowsky symphonies? Why do 
we not hear them? We get his fantastic and noisy ‘1812’ over- 
ture; but the tone-poems we do not yet get. Even the sym- 
phonies of Tschaikowsky are only a small part of the tonal 
imaginations of that fertile and intensely gifted master. Where 
are the two hundred songs of Tschaikowsky? I do not stand 
upon the number, for at the moment I do not know how many 
there are of them. But last week I was speaking with a sing- 
ing friend who had been examining some of them, and he re- 
ported that they were most intense, graphic, and full of interest. 
In his opinion the union of music and poetry was more inti- 
mate in them than even in the songs of Schumann, which until 
now have stood as the highest point reached in this direction. 
1 have never heard one song of Tschaikowsky, have you?” 

I modestly admitted myself to be in the same position of ig- 
norance, and my friend went on. 

“Then where are the operas of Tschaikowsky? Do you hap- 
pen to remember that this great genius composed eleven op- 
eras, I think it was, several of which have made a distinguished 
success in Russia? Mr. Godowsky tells me that his ‘Eugene 
Onegin’ is a great work, full of passion, human interest, and 
the heart-throbs which thrill the listener. Then consider the 
melody of Tschaikowsky. Here is a composer whose original 
bent was entirely to the melody of the Italian cantilena, ac- 
cording to the Donizzetti and Bellini school. Yet the modern 
world of music moved within him, and with his passionate or- 
ganization he has written some of the most advanced music of 
any one. And when we are making such heroic attempts to 
hear and enjoy the operas of Wagner’s ‘Niblung Ring,’ which 
were never expected to be heard as ordinary incidents of the 
stage, but only as something exceptional and of high signifi- 
cance, why do we not take up one of these operas of Tschai- 
kowsky, which besides illustrating the modern orchestra and 
the modern musical spirit, have also dramatic movement, in- 
tense passion and brilliant appeal to lovers of music? Some- 
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tinie this is bound to come. We take things in the wrong 
order and in the wrong proportion. Just as Wagner is ex- 
plained by his scenic movement, some of the more human 
works of this Russian giant would bring us by a shorter and 
easier route to his astonishing music. And at the same time, 
though perhaps you would not care for this, would lead us to a 
new sensation.” 

“But,” I answered, “do you not remember how tiresonte you 
found that very long movement from the Bruckner symphony 
when Mr. Thomas introduced it; and how unkindly the critics 
generally treat works which are essentially new and therefore 
not quite intelligible to them?” 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, “I well remember. But I am not 
asking that we should have symphonies by Bruckner, works 
which have at least two qualities well ascertained, but neither 
of them clear recommendations, namely, great length and 
enormous difficulty. I am asking for operas which have al- 
ready made their way and are played successfully and with 
popular interest; works which represent the national school.” 

“But you seem to forget,” I answered, “that we have no 
means of producing new operas. Opera in America is a spec- 
ulation and not a form of art. To mount a new opera re- 
quires first of all singers for the roles. And since the public 
will not pay to hear leading singers of unascertained greatness, 
and since great singers cost enormously, and besides are too 
lazy to risk themselves in new roles, except where something is 
to be gained by doing so, whence are we to have our leading 
singers? Moreover, it costs money for the mounting, and you 
know very well how the unaccustomed newspaper man regards 
the injury of being subjected to a new sensation. He always 
says that the new work, ‘although graphic in places, and with 
here and there a pretty bit of instrumentation, is so modern 
that it has no singable melody, and is, therefore, merely a new 
and ingeniously devised form of punishment for that part of 
the Hades-deserving public hankering after new sensations.’ 
If our critical writers were to inform themselves in advance of 


the art-standing of a new work about being produced, perhaps 


they might even help the public. This, however, is another 
story. I admit that we are extreme ‘back numbers’ in opera at 
any rate.” 

“Moreover,” he went on, “we are but little more advanced in 
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the department of piano. Here is our great master, Brahms, 
who has just died. How often have you heard one of his 
works upon a piano recital program? Our pianists seem to 
have planted themselves upon the standpoint of the late good 
old Boston critic, Mr. John S. Dwight, of whom Dudley Buck 
once wrote, that the standpoint seemed to be: ‘Handel, Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, Chopin’-—Oh Lord it is enough; 
now let me depart in peace.’ Look at our talented, nay, genial 
friend, the ever-fresh and fascinating Mme. Carreno, and a sad 
heart-breaker is she. She has now been in Europe at the very 
head center of pianistic art for about seven years. Yet here 
she comes back without a single new thing in her repertory. 
She does the same old things; some better, some not so well. 
When her shoe is tight she does not think very well with her 
right foot, and the pedal suffers. But let that pass. What I 
am asking is, where are the representative new works? Is it 
possible that there is nothing of Brahms which one could en- 
joy? Has the sensational Tschaikowsky nothing to stir our 
blood with a new thrill?” 

“These, my friend,” he concluded, “are some of the reasons 
why my desire to die in an ‘up to date’ state as to my music, 
appears to me not only proper, but eminently apropos. Do 
you not'think so?” 

* * * 

I missed the opportunity of talking over the Brahms fourth 
symphony with my friend, wherefore I will mention right here 
that it was played extremely well by the orchestra, and the 
work, while not so immediately intelligible as those we have 
heard so often, is nevertheless free from sensationalism, ele- . 
gant, full of beautiful moments, and consistent with itself. 
While lacking in toto the intense passion of the symphonies of 
Tschaikowsky and to that extent tame, from a modern stand- 
point, it is symphonic in every grain of its texture, beautiful 
music, likely to last. The applause after the movements was 
warm, and the slow movement was evidently very popular. This 
also illustrates the fact I have several times mentioned, that the 
common chords still have potency if one happens to have to 
have something to say by means of them. The main theme 
of this slow movement is about as pure, harmonically, as any 
classical work that can be mentioned; yet it never palls. I 
liked also the color of the orchestration. I have not asked 
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Mr. Thomas about the writing for the instruments, whether 
the parts are easy or difficult; but the effect is musical, well- 
blended, and satisfying, and this only sharpens me up to hear 
more. But, alas, the symphony concerts are now about clos- 
ing for the year. Will they have a future? 
* * * 

For the first time the orchestral association has published its 
financial statement, which, as news, I take pleasure in present- 
ing: 











Loss first season, 1891-2.............0008 $53,907.29 
Paid Dy GuaFantOrs. «0c cccccccccccsces 49,000.00 
Carried LOFWAEE cc ccccccecsccccccs $ 4,907.99 
Loss second season, 1892-3............ 51,381.18 
$56,289.17 
Paid Dy Guarantors... cs ccccccceccesces 49,000.00 
COETICN TOFWAFE ocsccccccccccecsss $ 7,289.17 
Lost third season, 18938-4................ 48,972.21 
$56,261.38 

Paid by Guarantors. ...occcsccecccccees $ 49,000.00 

Paid by Guarantors, extra subscrip- 

CH carer causes vauadden. soradeadcdaane 7,261.38 56,261.38 
Carried foe Ward <2. <ccccccccscccce $ 000.00 
Loss fourth season, 1894-5.............. 34,474.02 
Uncollectible accounts charged off.. 1,436.80 
Paid by Governing Members.......... 60,850.00 
Carried forward <<. ccccecciscievese > 5,uv0.82 
Loss fifth season, 1895-6...............- 27,159.73 
$32,220.55 
Paid by Governing Members.......... 23,700.00 
Carried FOPWALE idee sc cecccseccccce $ 8,520.55 


With all its apparent frankness, this is not quite clear. What 
is the relation of the sums paid by the governing members to- 
wards the deficit to their benefits in the way of seats? Were 
these sums paid by them in addition to what they paid for the 
accommodations they enjoyed? Or are they offset by the tick- 
ets they had? In other words, if I-wish to be a “governing 
member” (it is a suggestive and fascinating title) do I buy 
seats amounting to a certain sum with no farther liability? Or 
do I buy seats of at least a certain minimum value and in addi- 
tion agree to be bound for a sum additional by way of deficit? 

Without pressing this point, it seems that the history of our 
orchestra has not been more expensive than is customary in 
establishing such an apparatus. Perhaps with a little better 
management the concerts would do better. The programs 
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this year have sometimes been dull, very dull, and there have 
been few solo artists. In this respect there might be im- 
provement. The box-office tells the story. Had Mr. Godow- 
sky been engaged again a month or six weeks after his appear- 
ance in the Tschaikowsky concerto, there is reason to think 
that the box-office would have testified in no unmistakable way 
regarding him. And the re-engagement of Carreno was a 
stroke of luck. Then we have several local pianists who ought 
to be heard. At least Mr. Sherwood and Mr. Liebling are en- 
titled to this distinction, as also is Mr. Hans von Schiller—one 
of our most cultivated and interesting musicians. 


What a world of good music is being cultivated in the coun- 
try at large. I was some days in Detroit recently, and there I 
heard two pupils of that most energetic of piano teachers, Mr. 
J. H. Hahn, play in a distinguished manner. One, a Miss 
Deering, played MacDowell’s first concerto with splendid ef- 
fect, the accompaniment being upon second piano. She had 
several other concertos in stock. I did not learn the reason of 
this unwonted intercst in that impracticable form of music, 
the concerto, in a country where first there are no orchestras, 
and where, when there are, they will not give you a chance. 
Platonic love is a beautiful thing, and this must be what made 
concertos attractive in Detroit. W. S. B. M. 








THE MAGIC ORGAN. 


BY MRS. PFIRSHING. 


Long, long years ago, there lived a very skilful young or- 
gan-builder. He had made many organs, and the last one 
was always better than the one that preceded it. Finally he 
perfected a noble instrument that was so artistic it began 
playing by itself when a bridal couple stepped into the church, 
a bridal couple that God loved! 

When this organ was finished the master organ-builder 
looked at all the maidens in the land, chcse the most pious 
and the most fair, and made preparation for his wedding. 

As he crossed the threshold of the cathedral with his bride, 
and friends and relatives followed in a long procession, each 
one carrying flowers or wearing a breast-knot, his heart was 
filled with pride and ambition. He did not think of his be- 
loved, nor of God, but only what a wonderful man he was, 
how no one could equal him, and how all the world would 
be surprised when the organ began to play by itself! 

Thus he entered the church with his beautiful bride upon 
his arm, but the organ remained dumb. 

The master organ-builder became very unhappy. He 
thought, in his self-esteem: and in his haughtiness, that it was 
his wife’s fault, and that she had dishonored him. He did 
not speak a word to her all day; at night he secretly packed 
a little bundle and deserted her. 

After he had traveled many hundreds of miles, he settled 
in a strange country, where no one knew him nor spake to 
him. Here he lived a lonely life for ten long years. 

Suddenly an intense desire took possession of him to see 
his home and his forsaken wife. He thought constantly how 
pious and how beautiful she was, and how despicable he had 
been to forsake her. 

After he had done everything possible to overcome his 
longing for old ties, he finally decided to go back and beg 
to be forgiven. He traveled night and day, until the soles of 
his feet were sore, and the nearer he came to his home, the 
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stronger grew his impatience and the greater waxed his fear 
lest his wife of a day might not be as good and as friendly 
to him as she had been during the time she was his bride.* 

At last he saw afar off the towers of his native town, as 
they sparkled in the sunlight. He ran as fast as he could, 
and the people who saw him shook their heads and said: 
“Either he is mad, or he is a thief.” 

But when he entered the gates of the city he met a long 
funeral procession. Behind the coffin walked a crowd of peo- 
ple who wept. 

“Whom are you burying to-day, my good people, and why 
do you weep?” asked the traveler. 

“Tt is the lovely wife of the master organ-builder, who was 
forsaken by her wicked husband. She has done so many good 
deeds since then that we are going to bury her in the church.” 

As the organ-builder heard this he said not a word, but 
walked silently and with bowed head near the coffin, help- 
ing to carry it. None knew him, but as he sobbed and wept 
incessantly, he was not questioned. All thought him one of 
the many poor pensioners of the woman who had died. 

The procession finally reached the church, and as the pall- 
bearers stepped over the door-sill the organ began to play 
by itself, but so beautifully that no one present had ever 
heard such music before. They placed the coffin before’ the 
altar, and the master organ-builder leaned against a tall pil- 
lar and listened to the wonderful tones that swelled louder 
and louder, until the very foundations of the cathedral 
trembled. His eyes closed, for he was very tired on account 
of his long journey, but his heart was happy, because he 
knew that God had forgiven him; and as the last tones of the 
solemn anthem died away, he fell dead upon the stone pave- 
ment of the church. 

Then the people raised him up, and when they discovered 
who he was, they opened the casket and laid him beside his 
wife. As they closed it again the organ began to play very 
softly. Then it ceased, and has never played a note since. 

*Maidens in Germany are called brides from the time of their 
betrothal. 





















THE SINGING BOYS OF LUCCA DELLA ROBBIA. 
BY FLORENCE EVERHAM. 


\e present this month another series of the panels of “The 
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“WE PRAISE THEE, OH GOD.” 





Singing Boys” of Lucca Della Robbia, designed for the choir 
railing in the cathedral at Florence. 
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When it is remembered that the material in which these 
sculptures were worked was wood, the spirit and finish of the 
detail and the variety illustrated in the different panels are all 
alike remarkable. The faces, as noted in a former series, are 











“WE WORSHIP THEE.” 


almost exclusively of the peasant type, although on the ex- 
treme left of the first group this month there is a face of a 
more advanced character. The girls’ faces, also, in the third 
panel are perhaps a trifle more refined than those of the chil- 
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dren, but of all, the charm lies in the baby faces, such as those 
in the fourth panel in this series, and also the small boys in 
the foreground of the first group. 

In the first group seven boys are singing from notes in a 
book held by two smaller boys in the foreground. 





“WE GIVE THANKS TO THEE.” 


In the second, a group of five are reading from a scroll. 
These are larger boys, more mature than those in the former 
group, and right heartily they are engaged. 

In the third group we see a number of girls, of whom two 
are playing upon lutes, somewhat conventional in form, play- 
ing and singing at the same time. In the foreground are two 
cherubs pointing upward to the instruments. 

The last group is a most excellent one, having nine figures, 
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of small boys. On the right one plays the lute, the next a 
small harp of a form common to the Middle Ages. In the cen- 
ter is a boy with a portable organ of a form conventional in 
mediaeval sculpture. In so far as regards the pipes this in- 
strument appears to be all right, but there is no apparent means 


“FOR THY GREAT GLORY.” 


of filling the pipes with wind. This, however, is a matter in, 


which posterity properly has no concern. 

In all the groups the somewhat dull, pleasant faces, the 
chubby, well-fed limbs, and the hearty entering “into the 
service of His courts with praise.” 











PRELUDE OPUS 52, NO. 3, BY SAINT SAENS. 


(EXPLANATORY REMARKS BY EMIL LIEBLING.) 


Since Tschaikowsky’s untimely death, Saint Saens easily 
takes first rank among living composers; Verdi, the grand 
old man, still occupies the unique position of serving as a con- 
necting link between the early Italian opera and the music 
drama of the present age, illustrating in his own work, from 
Ernani and Trovatore, through Aida to Otello, the complete 
evolution which has taken place. When we consider Verdi as 
a musical force we do not think of him as the composer of a 
masterly string quartet in E minor, nor as the creator of an 
impressive Requiem; we only deal with him as an operatic 
writer; to speak of Brahms and Dvorak involves a more com- 
plex discussion, and is far beyond the limits of the present re- 
niarks; to approach their work in a purely subjective manner 
and judge of it simply by our own liking or dislike is manifestly 
absurd; it is best, not to say more prudent, to adopt the esti- 
mate of a master mind like von Bulow as to Brahm’s worth 
aud importance. Brahms has created many great composi- 
tions, but from some cause or other they are more heard of 
than heard. Perhaps their difficulty has much to do with this 
state of affairs; but the fact remains that a serious risk is in- 
volved in placing one of his larger works on a recital program 
which even the magnetism of a Paderewski does not always 
succeed in avoiding successfully. ‘His muse is austere and un- 
yielding; only once in a long while, when the creative genius 
finds a reproductive master of equal rank, a mighty and con- 
vincing effect is produced, as was pre-eminently the case when 
joseffy delighted us with his interpretation of Brahms’ B flat 
concerto. 

In Saint Saens we find the most astounding versatility, 
coupled with an engaging and charming individuality; the per- 
sonality of the typical Frenchman is everywhere discernible; 
his melody is elevated, his science—but why speak of this in 
connection with a master whose knowledge of Bach, as ex- 
emplified in his transcriptions of Bach’s works, is most pro- 
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found, and who has all the tricks of counterpoint in its most 
involved problems at his fingers’ ends. His orchestration is 
original, clear and brilliant; he has distinguished him- 
self in every branch of musical art, writing with equal facility 
piano and organ pieces, concertos for piano and also other in- 
struments, sonatas, trios, symphonies, symphonic poems, op- 
eras and cantatas; no matter what he essays, it is always com- 
plete, artistic and clever. He is also a distinguished per- 
former on the piano and organ, giving the lie to the popular 
error which claims that proficiency on one injures the chances 
of excelling on the other. 

His opus 52 consists of six etudes for the piano; the sixth 
is in form of a very briiliant and difficult waltz, which fairly 
bristles with technical possible impossibilities; number 3 is a 
prelude and fugue in F minor, dedicated to Anton Rubinstein, 
and the prelude under discussion is taken from it. 

Technically considered it is a mere wrist study, but it in- 
volves a great deal of work in that specialty; the element of 
fatigue also enters largely and will have to be successfully mas- 
tered; slow practice will naturally form the foundation with a 
very gradual increase to the metronome marks indicated; the 
movement will have to be first an alternating rise and fall of 
the forearms, followed by a quick, vibratory movement so as to 
produce the triplet repetition. The pedal should be applied as 
indicated. It is often used effectively even in chromatic scales 
and progressions, and Liszt expressly marks it for such pur- 
pose in his Ruins of Athens and Lucia fantasies; a similar effect 
occurs in Beethoven’s Sonata op. 57, before the coda of the first 
movement. In the first measure the last note of the broken 
bass chord, C, can be played with the right hand. The left 
hand is usually placed over the right hand, but there are many 
exceptions, as in the second half of the 25th, 27th, 31st and sim- 
ilar measures. The notes with the stems placed above are in- 
tended for the right hand, and vice versa those turned down 
for the left. 

The decidedly melodic kernel of the prelude can be ascer- 
tained by omitting the repetition and playing only the eighth 


notes, thus: 
eo 
: = = = ——— 
EE ie 
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A natural crescendo will take place towards the highest point 
of each melodic group, which usually forms a chord; in fin- 
gering these and similar passages involving a quick repetition 
and the crossing of hands, it will be found advisable to avoid 
using the thumbs, which must be held high and above the 
other fingers. 

The form of the prelude is simple, logical and perfect. It 
commences in F minor and presents an episode in C major, 
commencing with the 12th bar. The 24th measure ushers in 
an interesting change to A flat major, the relative major key, 
and in the 37th bar the F minor mode and first phrase are re- 
sumed. The end in F major is very forcible and effective. I 
would recommend the intimate acquaintance of the entire opus 
to all pianists. 


Chicago. 





MUSIC IN SHAKESPEARE. 


BY IRA GALE TOMPKINS. 
Ill. 


MUSIC IN THREE PARTS. 
My lessons make no music in three parts. 
—Taming of the Shrew, iii. 1. 
In music, letters; who haih gain’d 
Of education all the grace, 
Which makes her both the heart and place 
Of general wonder. —Pericles, iv. Gowers. 


BREAKING TO THE LUTE, AND BREAKING THE LUTE ON 
HIM—MISTOOK HER FRETS. 

Bap. How now, my friend! why dost thou look so pale? 
Hor. For fear, I promise you, if I look pale. 
Bap. What, will my daughter prove a good musician? 
Hor. I think she’ll sooner prove a soldier: 

Iron may hold with her, but never lutes. 
Bap. Why, then thou canst not break her to the lute? 
Hor. Why, no; for she hath broke the lute to me. 

I did but tell her she mistook her frets, 

And bowed her hand to teach her fingering; 

When, with a most impatient devilish spirit, 


FRETTING ANU FUMING. 
‘Frets, call you these?’ quoth she; ‘I’ll fume with them:’ 
And, with that word, she struck me on the head, 
And through the instrument my pate made way: 
And there I stood amazed for a while, 
As on a pillory, looking through the lute; 


TWANGLING JACK. 
While she did call me rascal fiddler 
And twangling Jack; with twenty such vile terms, 
As had she studied to misuse me so. 
—Taming of the Shrew, ii. 1. 


LOVE’S MUSIC LESSON—SETTING A NOTE—THE BURDEN— 
CANNOT REACH SO HIGH—SHARPS AND FLATS—MEAN— 
UNRULY BASE. 

Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhyme. 
Lue. That I might sing it, madam, to a tune. 
Give me a note: your ladyship can set. 
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Jul. As little by such toys as may be possible. 
Best sing it to the tune of ‘Light o’ Love.’ 


Luc. It is too heavy for so light a tune. 

Jul. Heavy! belike it hath some burden then? 

Luc. Ay, and melodious were it, would you sing it. 

Jul. And why not you? 

Luc. I cannot reach so high. 

Jul. Let’s see your song. How now, minion! 

Luc. Keep tune there still, so you will sing it out: 
And yet methinks I do not like this tune. 

Jul. You do not? 

Luce. No, madam; it is too sharp. 

Jul. You, minion, are too saucy. 

Lue. Nay, now you are too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harsh a descant: 
There wanteth but a mean to fill your song. 

Jul. The mean is drown’d with your unruly bass. 

—Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 2. 


“THREE-MAN-SONG-MEN”—MEANS AND BASES. 

She hath made me four and twenty nosegays for the shearers, 
three-man-song-men all, and very good ones; but they are most 
of them means and bases; but one puritan amongst them, and he 
sings psalms to hornpipes. 


—Winter’s Tale, iv. 1. 


‘ 


SINGS A MEAN MOST MEANLY. 


Nay, he can sing 
A mean most meanly: and in ushering 
Mend him who can; the ladies call him sweet; 
The stairs, as he treads on them, kiss his feet. 
—Love’s Labor Lost, v. 2. 


SINGING HIGH AND LOW. 
O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
O, stay and hear; your true love’s coming, 
That can sing both high and low. 
—Twelfth Night, ii. 3. 


METAPHOR. 

Sec. Lord. Especially he hath incurred the everlasting displeas- 
ure of the king, who had even tuned hig bounty to sing happiness 
to him. 

—All’s Well That Ends Well, iv. 1. 
TECHNICAL TERMS IN MUSIC. 
KEY. 
Come, in what key shall a man take you, to go in the song? 
—Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 
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TUNE, MATTER AND METHOD. 


What reply, ha? What sayest thou to this tune, matter and 
method? 
—Measure for Measure, iii. 2. 


BOTH IN ONE KEY. 


Both warbling of one song, both in one key, 

As if our hands, our sides, voices and minds 

Had been incorporate. So we grew together. 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream, iii. 2. 


SETTING THE PEGS TO MAKE THE MUSIC. 


Iago. (Aside) O, you are well tuned now! 
But I’ll set down the pegs that make this music, 


As honest as I am. 
—Othello. 


Having both the key 
Of officer and office, set all hearts i’ the state 
To what tune pleased his ear. 
—Tempest, i. 2. 
LUTE-STRING STOPS. 
Claud. Nay, but his jesting spirit; which is now crept into a 
lute-string and now governed by stops. 
—Much Ado About Nothing, iii. 2. 


BASE-STRING. 
I have sounded the very base-string of humility. 
—Ilst part Henry IV., ii. 4. 
HARPING ON ONE STRING. 


K. Rich. Harp not on that string, madam; that is past. 
—Richard III., iv. 1. 


CROTCHETS. 


I will carry no crotchets: 
I’ll re you, I’ll fa you; do you note me? 
First Mus. An you re us and fa us, you note us. 
—Romeo and Juliet, iv. 5. 


SOL, FA, ETC. 


Faith, sirrah, an you’ll not knock, I’ll ring it; 
I’ll try how you can sol, fa, and sing it. 
—Taming of the Shrew, i. 2. 
Music, who understandeth thee not, loves thee not. Ut, re, sol, 


la, mi, fa. 
—Love’s Labor Lost, iv. 1. 


Shakespeare is himself a great musician. The wide range 
of the English language is his gamut, and he plays upon words, 
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sounding what stop he pleases, deducing harmony of sense 
from contradictory phrases—such as “melodious discord,” 
“discord dulcet,” and “jarring discord,” ete. 


MUSICAL DISCORD—NOT IN TUNE. 


My advocation is not now in tune; 
My lord is not my lord; nor should I know him, 
Were he in favor as in humor alter’d. 


So help me every spirit sanctified. 
—Othello, iii. 4. 


KEPT NOT TIME—MINIM’S REST. 


I am glad I am so acquit of this tinderbox: his thefts were too 
open; his filching was like an unskilful singer; he kept not time. 
Nym. The good humor is to steal at a minute’s rest. 
—Merry Wives of Windsor. 
O, he is the courageous captain of complements. He fights as 
you sing prick-song, keeps time, distance, and proportion; rests me 
his minim rest, one, two, and the third in your bosom. 
—Romeo and Juliet, iii. 1. 


MINSTRELS. 


Tyb. Mercutio, thou consort’st with Romeo,— 

Mer. Consort! what, dost thou make us minstrels? an thou make 
minstrels of us, look to hear nothing but discords: here’s my fiddle- 
stick: here’s that shall make you dance. ’Zounds, consort! 

—Ib. 
HEAR NOTHING BUT DISCORDS. 


Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! 
—Troilus and Cressida, i. 3. 


Let’s hear. O fie! the treble jars. 
—Taming of the Shrew. 


JARRING CONCORD—DULCET DISCORD. 


His jarring concord, and his discord dulcet. 
—AIll’s Well That Ends Well, i. 1. 


MELODIOUS DISCORD. 


Melodious discord, heavenly tune harsh-sounding, 
Ear’s deep sweet music, and heart’s deep-sore wounding. 
—Venus and Adonis. 


FINDING THE CONCORD OF A DISCORD. 


Merry and tragical! tedious and brief! 

That is, hot ice and wondrous strange snow. 

How shall we find the concord of this discord? 
—Midsummer Night’s Dream, v. 3. 
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DISCORD IN THE SPHERES. 


Duke S. I think he be transform’d into a beast; 
For I can nowhere find him like a man. 
First Lord. My lord, he is but even now gone hence: 
Here was he merry, hearing of a song. 
Duke S. If he, compact of jars, grow musical, 
We shall have shortly discord in the spheres. 
—As You Like It, ii. 7 



















HARSH DISCORDS AND UNPLEASING SHARPS. 


It is the lark that sings so out of tune, 

Straining harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. 
—Romeo and Juliet, iii. 5. 

f O, come away! 

i My soul is full of discord and dismay. 















—Hamlet, iv. 






JARRING NOTES AGREE. 


Luc. At last, though long, our jarring notes agree. 
| —Taming of the Shrew, v. 2. 
i For notes of sorrow out of tune are worse 
‘i Than priests and fanes that lie. 
Cymbeline, i, v. 2. 





















DISCORD IN MUSIC AND MUSICAL DISCORD. 
MUSIC OF MEN’S LIVES. 
Music do I hear? 
Ha, ha! keep time: how sour sweet music is, 
When time is broke and no proportion kept! 
So is it in the music of men’s lives. 
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NOT KEEPING TIME. 


And here have I the daintiness of ear 
To check time broke in a disorder’d string; 
But for the concord of my state and time 
Had not an ear to hear my true time broke. 
—Richard II., v. 5. 


NO MORE AGREE THAN 100TH PSALM TO TUNE OF “GREEN 
SLEEVES.” 


And yet he would not swear; praised women’s modesty; and 
gave such orderly and well-behaved reproof to all uncomeliness, 
that I would have sworn his disposition would have gone to the 
truth of his words; but they do no more adhere and keep place to- 
gether than the Hundredth Psalm to the tune of ‘Green Sleeves.’ 
—Merry Wives of Windsor, ii. 1. 








THE COMPOSER’S LETTER. 
BY IDA BELLE DISERENS. 


I had been to the Opera and indulged in some miserable re- 
flections, which must have inspired me to continue the lux- 
ury in my dreams, for that night I attended the initial perform- 
ance of a new satiric opera. 

On the programmes was printed an open letter from the 
composer. As I unfortunately came away without my pro- 
gramme, I am fain to write out for preservation the substance 
of that curious note, which greatly cleared up my hither-to 
dim perceptions as to why one opera “takes” and another does 
not. L. Be 

“Though this is called a satiric opera, I wish to assure the 
audience that on that account they will not be cheated out of a 
true operatic performance, as the only departure from the legit- 
imate opera is the orchestration, which I have chosen to confer 
mostly upon toy instruments, they being more readily procured 
and more easily mastered; thus placing the opera within the 
means of all, even of the most inexperienced amateurs. But I 
beg to state that the content of the work is not impaired in con- 
sequence of this petty variation from traditional method. The 
instrumental part, as every one knows, is of little importance; 
merely serving, first, to drown the soprano when she gets too 
shrill and the tenor when he falls flat; secondly, to preface 
with a blood-curdling brazen blast. the entrance of the hero 
or other interesting personage; and thirdly, to serve as a 
stuffing between the numerous solos, duets, choruses, etc.; 
to prevent them from collapsing one upon another and showing 
their inter-connection and uncongeniality. In all other re- 
spects I have faithfully endeavored in composing, as well as 
afterward in drilling for this performance, to produce a perfect 
imitation of accepted models of this form of art. To prove 
that I have not entirely failed in my efforts, I beg to call at- 
tention to a few points of similarity. 

“The bass will sing bass. The tenor guarantees to sing 
tenor. The alto will positively take the alto, and the soprano 
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will do the soprano with airs and frills, all after the approved 
method and in the usual way. 

“In thus confining myself to that which is pronounced to be 
proper and fitting, and carefully following the advice of a com- 
petent authority to ‘avoid the desire for originality,’ for ‘de- 
viation from the primitive’ and ‘for discovery of new forms,’ I 
trust that my good judgment will meet appreciation. 

“The plot will be harrowing, and many trials will beset the 
heroine—after the usual way. The villain will be blacked to 
the deepest dye to spare the audience from sympathizing with 
him at his final discomfiture. 

“The recitatives will all be modeled alike without consider- 
ing the characters and dispositions of the various personages 
who voice them, or regarding the nature of the scenes in which 
they occur, thereby securing that monotony which is so es- 
sential to the recitative. As far as possible I have ended them 
with a drop note and cadence,—in the usual way. 

“To my soloists I have given roulades, ad libitums, etc., on 
one syllable, at the very moments in the drama where a climax 
is expected. By thus waiving the point, I interrupt the logical 
development of the action and compel 1t to come to a complete 
standstill,—after the usual fashion—until the soloist feels her 
breath giving out and brings her long trill to a brilliant bring- 
down-the-house close. 

“Then again I have caused certain words of sentences to be 
reiterated many times by the separate parts of the chorus, and 
afterwards proclaimed in a body until all the previous portions 
of it have vanished from the memory, then I have finished the 
sentence. And by many other devices known to composers, I 
have violated the natural laws of punctuation and enunciation, 
and destroyed the sense of the words to such an extent that 
even the most unsophisticated members of the audience will 
perceive the impossibility of following it. Said members will 
find themselves not only guided, but subtly compelled to center 
their attention upon the first, last and only point of importance 
in an opera, namely, its melodies. 

“The chorus I have drilled to stand around listlessly and not 
take much interest in passing events. Especially when ad- 
dressed, or when anything important is narrated to them,—I 
have enjoined upon them the necessity of absolute indifference, 
—-after the usual manner of choruses. 
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“In this performarice the only thing I regret, and for which 
I must apologize, is the tenor. The one I have engaged does 
not correctly personify the usual tenor. He unfortunately pos- 
sesses a spontaneous, sympathetic nature, and, what is still more 
deplorable, intense eyes which he persists in using, though I 
declare to him that it is not the usual way. At last, however, 
after many warm arguments, we have compromised upon one 
scene, which he agrees to render as | command. In this, when 
his lady love addresses him in impassioned strain, he will gaze 
blankly over her head into the wings. When his turn comes 
he will face the audience and look vacantly before him, not 
minding that the words he sings are addressed exclusively to 
her and are embodying the most intense emotion. I need not 
state where this particular scene occurs in which the tenor 
relents. Every musical critic will recognize it,—being in the 
usual way. 

“At some point during the progression of the opera the audi- 
ence will undoubtedly encore and demand a repetition of some 
pleasing scene, ‘thereby impairing the integrity of the dramatic 
impression and the scenic illusion’ in their usual way. So im- 
portant has this proceeding become, not only from historical 
and traditional custom, but modern usage as well, that I would 
deem myself very unwise if I should leave the fulfillment of its 
practice to blind chance. Therefore I myself have arranged to 
have one scene played twice; feeling sure that by so doing I 
shall gain the hearty endorsement and support of the musical 
critics, who will agree in saying that by arranging the matter 
previously there will be gained the double advantage of re- 
lieving the audience of unnecessary trouble and responsibility, 
and allowing it to devote its undivided efforts to absorbing the 
melodies, so as to be able to hum them the next morning at 
breakfast; and, on the other hand, securing some certainty in 
regard to the length of the performance. It will be conceded 
that the audience often forget (unwittingly) to enforce their 
ancient privilege, thus causing the performance to end sooner 
than the composer had intended, and so giving the performers 
a little more time for recuperation than the law allows to per- 
sons in their position. 

“As for the scene to be repeated I resolved that its selec- 
tion should not be the result of mere caprice, but rather of deep 
reflection. While wondering how to choose judiciously, I be- 
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thought me that the most logical conclusions are reached by 
starting out with two irrefutable statements, and deducting the 
final from them. So, quietly ignoring the flippant advice of a 
chorister to select the liveliest scene if I would please all, as 
being alike thoughtless and unreasonable, I set me down in 
my study and proceeded in this wise; resolved, first, no one 
thinks well of the villain; resolved, secondly, everyone will be 
pleased at his downfall; therefore, as everyone stands for the 
multitude, and no one. is a nonentity, that which gives every- 
one pleasure must carry the day. And I thereupon arose and 
gave orders that the villain’s death scene should be enacted 
twice at each performance of the opera. This decision was met 
with a howl of remonstrative anguish from the villain; whose 
wife exclaimed, with tears in her eyes, that now they never 
could save any money, for it would require the whole dozen of 
Milwaukee's best to replace the nerve cells which that heavy 
scene nightly shattered, whereas before it had been bad enough, 
when six bottles was sufficient. 

“But I am convinced that a wise course, persistently pursued, 
must ultimately yield results; hence I go firmly on in my way, 
not heeding the petty complaints and obstructions that are 
prone to surround men of my fame. If this small innovation 
meet the approbation of the press and musical connoisseurs 
that I fondly anticipate, I shall continue the good work in my 
next opera by causing each act to be repeated. 

“Compliments of the composer of 
“*Ah There,’ a Satiric Opera.” 

(In regard to the opera itself, I would say that it was neither 
very good nor very bad, but was, as the composer so carefully 
explained, quite in the usual way and a fitting continuation of 
the one I had heard. There was nothing new in it, nor have 
I yet realized where the satire came in.) 
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(Ten Evenings with Great Composers. No. VIII.) 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


There are endless selections of compositions which might be made 
in order to bring together into a single evening enough of the music 
of these four great masters to give a taste of their individualities, 
style and sentiment. Following are examples: 


I. 


Bach, Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Clavier, No. 2. 

Beethoven, Sonata Pathetique, opus 13. 

Schumann, Forest Scenes: “Entrance,” 
“Wayside Inn,” 
“Prophetic Bird,” 
“Homeward.” 

Bach, Fantasia in C minor. Loure in G (Heinze). 

Chopin, Nocturne in G minor, opus 37, No. 1. 

Waltz in A flat, opus 42. 


II. 


Bach, Prelude and Fugue in D major. Clavier, No. 5. 

Beethoven, Sonata in D, opus 10, No. 3. 

Schumann, Phantasy Pieces, opus 12. “At Evening.” 
“Excelsior.” 
“Why?” 
‘“‘Whims.” 
“Dream Visions.” 
“End of the Song.” 

Chopin, Nocturne in B major, opus 32, No. 1. 

Ballade in A flat, opus 47. 


IIT. 


Bach, Prelude and Fugue in C sharp, Clavier, No. 3. 
Beethoven, Sonata in A flat, opus 26. 
Schumann, Phantasy Pieces, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8. 
Chopin, Nocturne in B major, opus 32, No. 1. 

Ballade in A flat, opus 47. 


IV. (Regardless of difficulty). 


Bach, Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue. 
Beethoven, Sonata, opus 111. C minor. 
Schumann, Etudes Symphoniques, opus 13. 
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Chopin, Nocturne in D flat major, opus 27, No. 2, 
Polonaise A flat, opus 53. 

To discuss these selections in detail would take us too far, for 
which reason only those observations will be made which seem more 
essential. Throughout the intention is to alternate the thematic 
work of Bach and Schumann with the lyric or quasi lyric writing 
of Beethoven and Chopin. While Beethoven was also at times the- 
matic, his work is generally well-balanced as to its structure, and so 
melodious that in comparison with almost anything of Schumann 
(excepting a few distinctly lyric pieces) or of Bach, it seems like 
lyric melody. It was also the first intention in these programs 
to preserve an agreeable succession of keys. The first three pro- 
grams are of moderate difficulty, although not so easy as might be 
made. Still, in the present state of piano playing, there are few 
seminaries or private circles where these numbers cannot be played 
well enough to afford pleasure and instruction, 

Of the various Bach numbers upon the programs the following 
distinctions may be made. The preludes and fugues are generally 
contrasted in respect to the qualities of lyric and thematic writing 
respectively. The prelude in C minor, for instance, is almost an 
exercise, being without clearly expressed melody (for the accents 
in the soprano suggest a melody very distinctly) and the whole is 
rapid and incisive; the fugue, on the other hand, opens with a very 
sprightly idea which is carried out delightfully, quite in the man- 
ner of a scherzo. The prelude in D major, again, is very light and 
graceful, yet having a character somewhat between a fancy piece 
of tone-poetry and an exercise, being capable of receiving either 
construction, according to the ability and skill of the player. The 
fugue, on the other hand, is rather firm, resolute and marked, yet 
with distinct touches of sentiment—which latter quality is always 
to be sought for in the playing, but without resorting to rubato; 
it is not enough to present these selections, they must be made to dis- 
play the best effect of which they are capable. It is not a question 
of composers merely, but why we should love and reverence them. 
The prelude in C sharp is one of the loveliest in the entire Clavier. 
It is lyric in its principal motive, and there is a very pretty interlude 
of alternating work between the two hands upon the dominant, just 
before the return of the principal theme, which is quite in modern 
style. The fugue also is very melodious, yet at the same time rather 
difficult, and it will be a good player who is able to produce this 
fugue successfully in anything short of about a month’s practice. 
With the last program we come upon a very different grade of diffi- 
culty, especially in the matter of interpretation, for in mere finger 
work the last Bach piece is not so much more difficult than the fugue 
in C sharp major. 

The Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue is a very curious illustration 
of Bach’s genius. No one knows the circumstances under which it 
was written or the time. There is absolutely nothing else in his 
works which is at all like it upon the whole although each one of 
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its peculiarities occurs elsewhere in his works not uncommonly. It 
opens with a bravoura run in scale work the two hands co-operating 
interchangeably which must have the character of a bold flourish, 
such as a virtuoso might give upon taking his place and beginning 
his piece. This is followed with a delicate harmonic passage in 
which a melody is very distinctly suggested, a very delicate and 
musical passage it is. Then the bravoura run returns, and then the 
harmonic arpeggio motive as before, but always carried out in dif- 
ferent keys and chords. Upon these two elements the first part of 
the fantasia is constructed. In the 49th measure begins another chap- 
ter, in which we have a series of recitative like phrases, the most 
of which end upon diminished chords, and contain or suggest enhar- 
monic modulations of extreme modern type. The recitatives are very 
expressive and their proper delivery necessitates a high degree of 
musical sensitiveness and experience in singing. After the recita- 
tives, at measure seventy-six, a coda begins, which brings the fan- 
tasia to an end. The coda is perhaps the most beautiful part of this 
great work. I have here also forgotten to mention the series of ar- 
peggios upon chromatic chords, beginning in measure twenty-sev- 
en. These Bach wrote merely as chords to be played arpeggio, and it 
was for a long time a question as to what manner of filling up the 
time would be nearest his intention. Mendelssohn, in one of his let- 
ters, says he wishes that he knew what Bach meant here, and I be- 
lieve it is generally thought that the carrying out of the arpeggios 
in Hans von Buelow’s edition of this piece is very near the solution 
suggested by Mendelssohn. At any rate I advise using the Buelow 
edition, particularly as the figures are written out in full, and the 
fingering is carefully marked—a very important consideration in one 
or two places in the fugue. 

The fugue also is interesting and is elaborated to two quite im- 
posing climaxes, the first beginning in measure 60 and the other in 
measure 140, where the bass has the principal theme in octaves. 
Mr. Liebling does not regard this fugue as quite up to Bach’s stand- 
ard, inasmuch as Bach has repeated quite long passages in different 
keys without materially changing the treatment, something which he 
rarely does, his fertility of fancy being such that he always or nearly 
always avoids exactly repeating himself, no matter how many times 
he chooses to bring back the principal theme. The composition as a 
whole is by far the most modern of Bach, and it is a veritable tone- 
poem. In order to realize this it will be necessary to hear it sev- 
eral times, its elaboration being so great and the difficulty of play- 
ing so considerable that only very good players will have enough 
sentiment and surplus of technique to interpret it with sufficiently 
musical quality. But when so played it is one of the surest master 
pieces in the entire repertory of the pianoforte. And in consequence 
of its elevated and poetic sentiment, its caprice and program-like 
character, it affords one of the best possible studies in Bach’s style 
at its best. 

The sonatas by Beethoven, named upon the lists, are of quite 
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dissimilar value. The sonata “‘pathetique” is a very strong work in- 
deed, and if we have many times seen its name we must not forget 
that after all it is not very often played in any one place. Moreover, 
new players are all the time coming on to whom this strong and 
original work is new. The introduction carries out the emotional 
spirit of the Bach fantasia, as also does the work itself. The head- 
long Allegro, the slow, sustained and beautiful Adagio, and the easy- 
going finale each have their own beauties, and continue the story 
which as Beethoven thought it was one story, from beginning to end. 
The least satisfactory part of this work is the rondo, the tempo of 
which is not altogether easy to determine. I prefer it at rather a 
slow tempo. There is a unity of movement in this work which is not 
always observed. In a general way the eighth note in the introduc- 
tion, the whole note in the Allegro and the eighth note in the Ada- 
gio, and the half note in the rondo go at about the same rate—ap- 
proximately from 60 to 72 by the metronome. If any modification 
is made, take the rondo faster, say about 84. 

A very important technical point of the work is the treatment of 
the chords in the introduction and in the Allegro. All must have a 
melodic quality in their highest tones, since the melody passes 
through the chord. Neglect of this imparts a brutal and unmusical 
quality to the tones of chords struck so forcibly. Throughout the 
work strong contrasts continually occur between the impassioned mo- 
tive and the pathetic or appealing idea. These two elements strug- 
gle for mastery throughout. The Adagio is one of those slow move- 
ments for which Beethoven was noted. The cantilena is lovely and’ 
the sentiment deep and tender. 

In some respects the sonata upon the second program is even 
more remarkable. Its general build is rather light and pleasing and 
neither in length nor in dramatic contrast is it to be compared with 
most of the pathetique. Especially is this the case when we confine 
our attention to the light and pleasing first movement and the 
finale. The latter, opening with that capricious little motive which 
seems to say “Why don’t you?” is all the way arch, sprightly and 
pleasing. But the second movement is one of the strongest and most 
impassioned in all the sonatas. It opens grave, serious, as if fate 
herself impended. <A very slow and appealing motive is carried out 
thematically, almost in the modern style of Schumann or Brahms. 
It is a slow movement which might have been played upon Olympus 
or in Walhalla—provided the dissipated gods of the old dispensations 
had been developed to the capacity of remorse and repentance. Out 
of this profoundly sad despondent slow movement grows the tender 
flower of the delicious Menuetto in D major, which follows it. This 
is not to be taken too fast, remembering that we have our fast move- 
ment still to settle with later. It is a melodious, tender, gentle move- 
ment, which is one of the most characteristic and beautiful of the 
kind to be found anywhere in the volume of the sonatas. In point 
of technical difficulty this sonata presents no very great problems. 

The sonata in A flat commonly remembered from the “Funeral 
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March,” which takes the place of a slow movement, opens with an 
air and variations. These were for a long time the most played of 
anything in the entire collection of sonatas. Latterly, under the in- 
fluence of the greater variations of Schumann and Brahms, they are 
becoming relegated to the more remote seats in the musical syna- 
gogue. They are nevertheless very interesting variations, quite in 
the “character” line, each variation being a new picture, a new 
mood. Opposed to this kind of variations is the “formal” variation, 
where, although the theme is varied in its figuration and rhythm, the 
harmony remains unchanged, and the aesthetic character of the 
successive variations remains practically unchanged. The ‘Funeral 
March Upon the Death of a Hero” is one of the famous pieces. It 
no longer presents material difficulties to the student. The Scherzo 
must not be played too rapidly. The finale is to go about as fast 
as possible, and with the greatest possible lightness and delicacy. 

The great sonata in C minor, opus 111, is the last which Beetho- 
ven composed, having been written after the ninth symphony, about 
a year or two before his death. It is very difficult, technically, very 
serious in its spirit, and has the curious peculiarity of consisting of 
two movements only, excepting a short but very profound and se- 
rious introduction. The first movement is very impassioned, and 
the entire movement is developed from one or two short germs the- 
matically, quite in the manner which Schumann took up and ac- 
complished so much with. The spirit of the Allegro is almost like 
that of the sonata pathetique, but naturally vastly more mature. 
The slow movement, again, consists of an Arietta of two eight- 
measure strains, the first in C major, the second in A minor. These 
two strains alternate throughout the variations which are of the 
formal order; but here Beethoven manages to attain a very consider- 
able development of interest and rises to an imposing climax without 
ever quite forsaking the peace of the opening measures of the Ariet- 
ta. The variations are quite difficult toplay, and the ending is very 
troublesome to treat in any manner to make it sound as one thinks 
an ending should. The whole, while perhaps but little more charac- 
teristic of Beethoven than the sonata appassionata or the great so- 
nata for hammerklavier, opus 106, is nevertheless a very beautiful 
illustration of Beethoven’s tone-poetry for pianoforte, 

The Schumann ‘Etudes Symphoniques”’ here chosen for illustrat- 
ing this capricious and humoristic master, is also a most astonishing 
work. It is in form of a theme and variations, but the variations 
almost require the newspaper libel-saving reservation “alleged” 
since the theme in some of them is not referred to at all while in 
others it occurs but for occasional measures here and there. Except 
for the monotony of key, this piece might as well have been called 
“studies” as variations. Nevertheless, it is a most delightful exam- 
ple of Schumann’s imagination and of tone-poetry for pianoforte. 
kach variation or successive movement is a new leaf from the world 
of the ideal. Nothing more contrasted, no more agreeable succession 
of moods, no more imposing example of poetic treatment of the piano- 

8 
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forte is to be found in the entire literature of the instrument. It 
is a work which the more one hears the more one likes it. It is cu- 
rious, now that this work is so often played, to remember that Schu- 
mann wrote concerning it to a friend that he had just been writing 
a set of variations which interested him very much, but which he 
doubted whether would ever be played in public. Naturally, he said, 
it is unfit for such a position. It is for the musician in his closet. 
Yet of all the Schumann piano works this one probably is oftener 
played, the immortal fantasia in C not excepted. 

The length to which these observations have been extended pre- 
cludes saying many things about the Chopin and Schumann selec- 
tions. The nocturne in B major is a beautiful melody and not diffi- 
cult to play. The Ballade in A flat is perhaps the most popular of all 
the larger werks, while the polonaise in A flat is a famous piece of 
pianoforte virtuosity, which is also a heroic poem, quite in the man- 
ner suggested in the passages from Liszt in the previous number of 
these lessons. 

It will be quite possible for the player to combine still other num- 
bers in place of some of those here; or to rearrange the matter here 
presented, for the sake of using pieces which one can play well. In 
arranging the programs, however, it is desirable to preserve an agree- 
able succession of keys, a due contrast of moods, and a fitting illus- 
tration of the masters concerned. 

















MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A DEPARTMENT FOR THE FREE AND IMPARTIAL DISCUSSION 
OF METHODS, RESULTS PROPOSED, AND PRAC- 
TICAL QUESTIONS GENERALLY. 


The need of a fre2 and impartial discussion of questions in pub- 
lic school music teaching has long been generally recognized, and for 
several years it has been intended to add this to the general scope of 
MUSIC. Beginning with the present issue, such a department is 
now undertaken, to which several leading teachers have agreed to 
contribute, among them eminent practical teachers engaged in school 
room work, educators in other departments of music, and still other 
general educators interested in pedagogics as a philosophy and a prac- 
tical art. Accordingly, the department will be conducted under the 
general supervision of the editor of MUSIC, the contributions of each 
writer signed, and a general invitation is hereby extended to all in- 
terested to send in questions, comments, suggestions and other mat- 
ter, which will be impartially considered upon its merits and full or 
partial use made of it as the general interest shall seem to demand. 

What is desired is to clear up methods, define the proper scope of 
the music instruction in public schools, the careful treatment of 
voices, whether anything can be done to correct national defects in 
the ordinary habits of pronouncing and delivering the English lan- 
guage and the cultivation of an agreeable and musical speaking tone. 
All these and many others are here to be discussed, rather than per- 
sonalities or polemics of so-called “‘systems.” It is taken for granted 
that every writer is responsible for his or her own opinion, and the 
editor disclaims all connection therewith except when otherwise in- 
dicated by editorial comment. As for the “systems,” inasmuch as all 
experienced teachers have used anywhere from one to ten “systems,” 
or sets of books and have found themselves able to do more or less 
creditable work with all of them, we may leave this part of the case 
for publishers and school boards to work this way and that, as the 
gods may decide. And may heaven defend the right! 

The department now opens with a paper by the distinguished 
teacher, Mrs. Emma Thomas, of Detroit, on the use and scope of dic- 
tation exercises in the public schools, according to her practice in the 
Detroit public schools. 


MUSICAL DICTATION. 


Within the past month I have had a number of inquiries from 
teachers as to whether I thought Dictation Work very helpful to the 
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pupils, and how to carry it on. It has been thought best to begin 


the work in this department on that subject. ‘ 


I certainly believe Dictation Work very beneficial to the pupils. 
Children should be taught to listen with understanding. Little chil- 
dren are very enthusiastic about their songs, but they hear them as a 
whole. They do not think whether the song is “high” or “low,” ‘‘fast’’ 
or “slow,” or “loud” or “soft.” In our first grades we sing with the 
syllable “loo” or hum little exercises with consecutive intervals, to 
the pupils and instantly they will be able to sing the exercise. In 
the second grade or year we begin to have them write the music they 
hear. We would have a written lesson once a week. Have your pu- 
pils use practice paper and slate until they get used to the work. 
When you feel that they can use music paper have the pupils write 
their name and grade upon each exercise. 

In the second and third year we use exercises without time. Al- 
ways tell the pupils what number of the scale the first sound is; also 
tell them where “do” is. Care should be taken not to dictate too 
much at once, and never allow the pupils to write while the teacher 
is singing the measure or measures. We will give a few examples: 


SS 
7. zs = nee 

We: b Cc d 

Ce 4 , 

5 ama ae a 7] ao La oe 2 ao a a 


We begin with two sounds at first, and then three, and so on. 
For the next step we take skips between one and eight. It is very 
interesting to see with what eagerness the children listen and the 
pleasure it gives them to sing and write the exercise correctly. 

In our fourth grade we give time exercises as well as tune. 

One note for each beat. Two, three and four part measure. 

One note for two beats. 

Use the half, quarter and eighth note for a unit. 

Rests. 

In our fifth year of school we give work with time and tune exer- 
cises combined. Teacher sing the exercise with “loo,” giving a strong 
accent on the first of each measure. Let them write their meter- 
signature from what they have heard. Tell them the lower figure. 
Have them think how many measures. We give a few illustrations 
that we have used for a number of years, and teachers can develop 
similar exercises in different keys. 
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Fifth Year: 


S : > 

=o a 
a a2 te a eae == 

Eighth Year—Pupils write scales from memory, placing flats and 
sharps correctly. Review the meaning of the different meter signa- 
ture and measures written in one meter should be expressed in oth- 
ers until all kinds of notes and rests are perfectly familiar. The pu- 
pils should be able ta write chromatic tones, Normal Minor, Harmonie 
Minor and Melodic Minor scales. We have just given a few illustra- 
tions in each grade, the teachers are to follow out each set in all 
the keys. If any teacher wishes a complete set of Dictation exer- 
cises we should be pleased to send them a set, as we have them taken 
off on the mimeograph for our teachers. 

In the June number of MUSIC we will answer the questions asked 
as to the care of children’s voices and will give some devices for mak- 
ing the chart and time work interesting and helpful. We are always 
very glad to answer any questions in this department. 

MRS. EMMA THOMAS, Detroit. 
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TEACHERS’ CONVENTIONS. 


At the various Teachers’ Conventions in the Middle States during 
the past few weeks much interest has been manifested in public 
school music, and at nearly all of them there have been special meet- 
ings of the Music Session at which papers have been read by the 
leading teachers of the State. 

At Galesburg, Ill., on March 26th, a very enthusiastic meeting 
was held under the direction of P. C. Hayden, of Quincy, IIl., Presi- 
dent of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association. At this meeting, be- 
sides the reading of papers, there was held a typical singing class 
conducted by Mr. Housel, the special music teacher at Galesburg. 
Immediately following this, on the ist, 2nd, 3rd and 4th, there was 
held in Elkhart, Ind., the largest local Teachers’ Convention in the 
country, at which something like two thousand teachers were pres- 
ent, and at which the music section was so large that its session had 
to be conducted in the Opera ‘House. 

Papers here were read by Mr. Bergen, of Lafayette, Miss Har- 
rison of Columbia City, Ind., Miss Birchard, of Anderson, Ind. and 
several others of the leading teachers, and the program was pleas- 
antly varied by musical numbers, chief among which were several 
solos by Mr. Louis D. Eichhorn, of Logansport, Ind. 

The next week, April 9th and 10th, the Southern Indiana Conven- 
tion was held at Franklin, with a much smaller attendance, but with 
a very successful music séssion, and much on the plan of that at 
Elkhart. 

Following this on the 22nd, 23rd and 24th of April, the Northern 
Illinois Teachers met in convention at Rock Island where the music 
session was very small but very enthusiastic and listened to inter- 
esting papers from Mr. C. D. Weeks, of Ottawa, Miss Rork, of Strea- 
tor, and Mr. Haynes, of Morris. 

The topics that have been discussed at these meetings have large- 
ly been the same, which naturally are the problems that most fre- 
quently confront the grade teacher such as methods of obviating 
“flatting” in the children’s work, of dealing with monotones, means 
for awakening the musical perception of the child, means of persuad- 
ing boys to sing after they reach the fifth or sixth grade, the 
time for the introduction of two and three part singing, and other 
such technical points. The discussion of these topics has proven of 
great interest to the teachers who have attended the meetings, as 
has been shown by the rapid increase in attendance at the musical 
section. 

In Elkhart, for instance, there were some fifty or sixty teachers 
present who are actually engaged in public school music teaching. 
This section is but four years old, and at its first meeting had but 
seven in attendance, two of whom were music teachers, Mr. Bergen 
and Mr. Brown, and five of whom were agents for various Music Pub- 
lishing Houses, The organization has been so completed that instead 
of being merely a department under the executive committee, the 
music section has obtained autonomy, and elects its own officers. 
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At nearly all of the conventions recently held in these States reso- 
lutions were drafted and adopted looking toward some means of 
making a display at the State Music Teachers’ Association as well as 
the National Educational Association, by which further privileges 
and greater consideration could be obtained for the Music Depart- 
ment of the Schools, both among teachers and associations. 

Great attention is also given to the means for introducing music 
in the district schools, the topic which is now the most prominent 
in this region, and which seems to have met its best solution at the 
hands of Mr. Haynes, of Morris, who has formed a plan of organizing 
the district schools through teachers’ classes as well as through per- 
sonal supervision, by which he is engaged to give slight time each 
month to each school at a very small cost to the school district, in one 
case the cost being about $1.50 per month for his own salary, which 
has been made practicable for him through the consolidation under 
his direction of thirty-five country districts and ten village schools. 

There is no space here to speak of many interesting features of 
these conventions, and the many instances which go to show the 
great value they promise for music teaching, but mention may at 
least be made of the chorus before some of the teachers of the Rock 
Island Convention. This was a dress rehearsal of “The Pirates of 
Penzance,” given by the local talent at Moline, the chorus of which 
and most of the stars were pupils who had had their training and had 
sung together under Mr. Giddings, formerly instructor in the high 
school at that city, and under whom they had formerly given ‘The 
Creation.” 

The singing of this chorus, in my estimation, was better than 
anything I have ever heard in a rehearsal from a professional opera 
chorus, and went,a long ways toward showing what can be done 
with American voices trained under rational methods as they are in 


a well conducted common school course. 
J. L. MATHEWS. 











THINGS HERE AND THERE. 
MR. XAVER SCHARWENKA’S OPERA, “MATASWINTHA.” 


On the evening of April 1, 1897, Mr. Xaver Scharwenka’s new 
opera of ‘““Mataswintha” was produced by the Damrosch company at 
the Metropolitan Opera-House, New York. Of the occasion and the 
work itself Mr. Krehbiel, in the Tribune, writes: 

Mr, Xaver Scharwenka enjoyed a unique sensation at the Metro- 
politan Opera-House last night. He conducted a performance of his 
own opera, a work entitled ‘““Mataswintha,’ which on this occasion 
had its first representation in America. It has been an open secret 
for several weeks that the cost of bringing ‘“Mastaswintha” forward 
was about $4,000. Mr. Scharwenka hired house, orchestra, company 
and scenery from Mr. Damrosch. The receipts were his, and the ap- 
pearance of the audience last night indicated that daring as was the 
adventure it was yet carried through successfully. Nearly every one 
of the boxes in the second tier was occupied; so were half of the 
boxes in the first tier; orchestra and balcony were filled, and a 
large number of persons sat in the gallery. It was a gathering, too, 
that was handsome in appearance, unusually gay in apparel for a 
German audience, and, though manifestly filled with the kindliest 
sentiments toward the composer, still discriminating in its bestowal 
of applause. Of course, there were calls for the composer after 
every act, wreaths by the dozen, and gigantic floral offerings, whuse 
inscribed streamers will long help to keep the memory of the occa- 
sion alive in Mr. Scharwenka’s mind, should he be in danger of for- 
getting it. 

The opera was produced under difficulties. It had withstood its 
baptism of fire in Weimar last October, and before then fragments of 
it had been performed here in concert form. When the composer 
took up his residence in New York he gave a concert at which the 
prelude, a chorus and an ensemble were performed. The pianoforte 
score had then been printed by Breitkopf and Hartel, and the work 
had been accepted for performance at Munich. Why it has not yet 
been heard in the Bavarian capital is not a matter of public history. 
The story 1s probably one of the familiar kind, involving personal 
equation on the part of intendant or manager. Certain it is that 
‘“Mataswintha” is quite as worthy of a place in the repertory of the 
German opera-houses as a dozen of the works which have been heard 
there within the last ten years. The production here was first set 
down for March 24, but a postponement became necessary. On Tues- 
day the illness of Herr Kraus, the tenor, who was to have sung the 
principal man’s part, compelled his withdrawal from the cast. There 
was no understudy and no substitute to be had except Herr Steh- 
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mann, an extremely useful but not brilliant member of Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s company; and he is a barytone singer. He learned the part 
in two days, and so great was the admiration for this feat felt by the 
audience last night that he was permitted to carry off his share of 
the honors notwithstanding that he was far from letter perfect and 
the music was not adapted to his voice. 

The opera is liberally endowed with pageantry, and, preperly fur- 
nished with costumes and stage decorations, would make a brave 
show. Here, of course, generosity of judgment was invited, for the 
scenes, save the last, which presents a public square in Ravenna 
(time, middle of the sixth century) and ends with the destruction by 
fire of a public storehouse for grain, were all built up from the stock 
furnishings of the Metropolitan Opera-House. But the audience was 
as lenient in this respect as toward the singers. There was, indeed, 
enough to admire in the music to make such leniency easy. Mr. 
Scharwenka’s opera is full of beautiful things. It opens monoto- 
nously, for want of variety of tempo and mood in the first act, but 
with the arrival of the pageantry in Mataswintha’s court, which 
leads it to depart from the idiom of the later Wagner (which prevails 
otherwise throughout the score), and to adopt that of the Wagner of 
the “Lohengrin” period, with a bit of Meyerbeerian patois, it be- 
comes animated and brilliant to a degree. The style is thoroughly 
modern. The blood of the drama flows through the orchestra, which 
is handled in a masterly manner, though one is tempted to wish at 
times that the composer had been a little less fond of muted horns 
and other Wagnerian effects, which are excellent when used as spar- 
ingly as ingeniously and with as good purposes as Wagner uses 
them. A fine sense of the dramatic expressiveness of harmony is 
also noticeable in the music. The vocal parts, except a few set pieces, 
such as a chorus of harvesters, a march in the second act, a piece 
of church music in the last, are all in that free arioso style intro- 
duced by Wagner. 

The greatest part of the credit for the performance must go to 
Mr. Scharwenka, for his superb conducting of the work—so sure, so 
easy, so authoritative. After him to the orchestra, then to Mme. 
Januschowsky (whose earnestness and zeal made up for much cf the 
want of charm in her voice and appearance), then to Herr Fischer 
and Herr Mertens. The rest was a struggle with the impossible by 
mediocre singers, though Fraulein Eibenschiitz compelied some sym- 
pathy. The parts were distributed as follows: 

King Witichis Gerhard Stehmann 
Rauthgundis, his wife Riza Eibenschiitz 
Mataswintha Georgine von Januschowsky 
Aspa, her confidant Marie Mattfeld 
Totila, the King’s comrade in arms Fritz Ernst 
Grippa, Count of Ravenna Emil Fischer 
Arahad, a young Gothic aristocrat Wilhelm Mertens 
Nobles, Goths of Witichis’ and Mataswintha’s Suites, Ambassa- 

dors from Ravenna, Shepherds, Reapers, &c., People, &c. 
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Scene of Action—Act I—Witichis’s Villa at Fesule. Act II— 
Royal Palace at Ravenna. Act II]—Square in Ravenna. Time—Mid- 
dle of the Sixth Century. 

Mr. W. J. Henderson, in the Times: “The story of ‘Mataswintha’ 
is an excellent one for operatic purposes. It is not confused in its 
details, and its emotional schedule is straightforward, simple and ele- 
mentary. It is a pity that all the composers who think they are 
followers of Wagner, when they are merely imitators of his 
manner, do not grasp the real significance of his theory 
about the employment of the myth as the subject for the 
drama in music. He held that the plastic simplicity and unity 
of mythical stories permitted the composer to concentrate his musical 
expression upon a few fundamental emotions. It does not require a 
keen observer to perceive that the essential part of this theory, an ir- 
reproachable theory, is not the myth, but the fundamental emotions. 
Given a story in which the action is chiefly psychological, as in 
‘Tristan and Isolde,’ and you have a series of mood pictures, which 
are fully within the scope of musical illustration. ‘Mataswintha’ is 
built on such lines, and hence the story is well suited to operatic 
treatment. 

“Witichis, recently elected King of the Goths, has secretly married 
Rauthgundis, a mountain maid. The news comes that the people of 
Ravenna refuse to acknowledge Witichis as King, but acclaim as 
their sovereign Mataswintha, grandchild of Theodoric. Hence the 
nation for the sake of peace demands the marriage of Witichis and 
Mataswintha. Witichis is bound by an oath to sacrifice all to his 
country, and he leaves his young wife to obey the call of duty. Ma- 
taswintha has already seen and loves Witichis and accepts him with 
joy; but, after the wedding ceremony he informs her that he has 
married her only for his country’s sake, and that he will be hers only 
in name. Mataswintha sends him from her, and then betrays him 
to the enemy, for, of course, there is a convenient war. Witichis, 
wounded fatally, dies in the arms of his beloved Rauthgundis, and 
Mataswintha, in despair, throws herself into the flames of a burning 
building, which she has set on fire. 

“This story is told in a well-made libretto, written by Ernst 
Koppel of Berlin, and is based on an episode in Felix Dahn’s novel, 
‘The Battle for Rome.’ The text is occasionally puerile, but in gen- 
eral it is equal to that of most recent operas, which is saying a good 
deal. The composer is intensely modern in his musical methods. 
He uses none of the set forms of the old Italian opera writers, but 
employs the modern declamatory arioso for his monologues and duets, 
discarding recitative altogether. There is not a single bar of recita- 
tive, pure and simple, in the whole work. Scharwenka also writes 
large scenes in musical dialogue, and introduces massive ensembles 
where possible. He shows good judgment in the distribution of his 
musical effects between the voices and the orchestra. He deserves 
praise for recognizing at all times the paramount importance of the 
voices, and never smothering them with orchestral noise. He em- 
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ploys the Wagnerian leading motive with moderation and with con- 
siderable skill. He has not used it anywhere more effectively than 
when he introduces the motive of Witichis’s love for Rauthgundis in 
the hero’s duet with Mataswintha. The melodic measures in the 
work are circumscribed by the composer’s insatiable hunger for 
changeful harmony. No composer of our period, except Charbrier, 
has made such a parade of key-complexity. The score of ‘Matas- 
wintha’ is an enharmonic study. Such a harmonic scheme is, of 
course, not unsuited to the depiction of struggling passions; but one 
longs in vain for points of repose. There are no places in ‘Matas- 
wintha’ where the imagination may pause in the contemplation of 
pure sculpturesque beauty as in the love song of Siegmund or the 
duet in ‘Tristan und Isolde.’ 

“Hence the essentially lyric element is deficient in this score. It 
is all musical bustle, hurry, push, aggression. It lacks contrast; 
it lacks broad, elementary tints. The bridal song in the third act, 
the love duet in the first act, and the ensemble at the close of the 
second are the most symmetrical and tangible things in the whole 
opera. The ensemble is a broad and inspiriting piece of writing, 
worthy of a place beside the best work of its kind done in recent 
years. But much of the most ambitious writing of the composer is 
elusive and unconvincing, and it must be frankly admitted that there 
are long periods of wearisome aridity in ‘Mataswintha.’ The tech- 
nics of his art Mr. Scharwenka knows thoroughly, and he handles 
the orchestra with a firm hand. But, if the truth must be told—and 


this is the place for it—‘Mataswintha’ is not an inspiration. There 
is no echo in it of an overflowing imagination. It is admirably made, 
and it commands respect. But it does not melt or thrill, and one 
goes away from the opera-house with only the conviction that he has 
heard the result of earnest effort on the part of an aspiring composer. 


CHICAGO APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB. 


The Chicago Apollo Musical Club gave its third concert of the 
present season April 21st, 1897, the program consisting of Dvorak’s 
“Stabat Mater’ and Goring-Thomas’ “The Swan and the Skylark.” 
The place was the Chicago auditorium, which was entirely filled with 
a very splendid audience. The forces engaged consisted of the cho- 
rus of the club, numbering about three hundred and fifty, a selection 
of the Chicago orchestra numbering about forty-five, Miss Ella Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Katherine Fisk, Mr. Ben Davies and Mr, George Ellsworth 
Holmes, the whole under the direction of Mr. William L. Tomlins. 
The concert was the one hundred and thirty-fourth of the club, and 
it is probable that of these more than one hundred and ten have been 
given under the same director—Mr. Tomlins. These facts show the 
stability of the organization and of the relation between the club 
and the musical director. 

Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” now about fourteen years before the 
public, is a capable setting of the famous old hymn, but somewhat 
ineffective for voices. Or, rather, it is written in such a way that 
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the musical treatment, the working out of themes, seems to be the 
main thing, and the text serves merely as an incidental explanation. 
Taken together, the orchestra, the solos and the mass of the chorus, 
and the music, reproduce what might be called an “impression” of 
the text. It is a good musical version—but not a vocal composition 
in the dramatic sense. The instrumentation, without being anywhere 
so sensaticnal as places in the other choral works of Dvorak, is 
graphic and interesting, but, in consequence of its manner of treat- 
ment it does not offer a choral society an inviting field; and a sat- 
isfactory result is not to be made out of it except by a very perfect 
co-operation of all the forces engaged. On the present occasion the 
chorus succeeded very well indeed but the orchestra played rather 
indifferently, Mr. Tomlins’ authority not having the vigor necessary 
for controlling these rather unenthusiastic players who seem to neel 
the firm hand of a Thomas or Seidl to wake them up into something 
resembling truly artistic work. It is a discredit to the reputation of 
the Chicago orchestra that this should be so; and the explanation is 
to be found in two circumstances: first that there is no Chicago or- 
chestra as such in so far as the players are concerned but only a 
Thomas orchestra; and, second, that Mr. Tomlins’ beat is rather pe- 
culiar and his nerve not equal to the brutal self-assertiveness needed 
to make it effective upon these indisposed players. It is a case for 
sapolio or some other rasping deturgent. 

The solo numbers of the “Stabat Mater” are far from offering 
such opportunities as those of the Rossini composition upon the same 
text. Miss Ella Russell is an American singer, from Cleveland, 
Ohio, who, having gone abroad about sixteen years ago for study, 
made her debut there and has gone on filling engagements in Europe 
ever since, her latest operatic position being with the Carl Rosa 
English Opera Company. She has a dramatic soprano voice, which 
upon the present occasion was suffering somewhat from a cold. In 
the Dvorak work she sang with distinction and power, but she was 
heard to better advantage in the other work. Mrs. Katherine Fisk, 
just back from a successful winter in London showed admirable im- 
provement, and greatly pleased. The basso, Mr. George Ellsworth 
Holmes, who has been not inappropriately described as on the whole 
the best singer who ever left Chicago for his own good has a very 
superior voice, an agreeable style, and sang with splendid effect. 
The tenor was the well-known Mr. Ben Davies, and was very satis- 
factory in every way. 

The second part of the concert was occupied by that queer but 
charming litt'e work, the late Goring-Thomas’ “The Swan and the 
Skylark.” The text of this composition is from various sources, and 
history is silent concerning the authorship of the melange. The plot 
gives us first of all a sort of soliloquy by the poet, in which he states 
that he is no Grecian poet, and that the woods no longer have for 
him laughing dryads or merry-making Pans, the sun rises and sets 
in a reliable family way and the romance is generally knocked out 
of matters and things in general. Interesting information, but not 
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especially timely. Then cames a delightful part song, “’Mid the 
long reeds that o’er the Grecian stream,” which goes on to intro- 
duce the dying swan warbling his death chant. Then the swan, a 
beautiful and very effective tenor song, “Summer, Farewell.” After 
this an alto solo, with chorus obligato, “Adieu, Adieu,’’ which leads 
to a new chorus relating to the Skylark, and this in turn to the song 
of the lark, “The Summer Is Come.”’ This part of the work is de- 
lightfully elaborated, and at the end the swan and the skylark come 
together with chorus between and all together in a well-managed 
ensemble. The effect of the whole is very charming indeed. 

The choral opportunities, mainly of the pait-song order, are very 
clever, and the orchestration, by Mr. Villiers Standford, is very pret- 
ty and effective. The singing of the club was very good in this, and 
their points of style and sympathy were effective. 

I am still of the opinion, which I have expressed repeatedly, that 
better work could be done with less trouble by reducing the club to 
a singing membership of about one hundred and fifty (provided the 
best voices were retained), bringing the chorus out nearer the front 
of the stage, placing the orchestra in the orchestral pit, or upon a 
lower platform erected over it, and so bringing the whole into closer 
rapport with the audience. There are too many ineffective and care- 
less singers in the club. This may be an advantage from a social 
standpoint but it certainly adds prodigiously to the work of the con- 
ductor without adding proportionately to the musical effect. But 
here the question comes, What is the real object of such a society? 
Is it for the edification of the public by performing new or beautiful 
works? Or is it for the agreeable association of the members the 
musical performance serving merely as a sort of reason for coming 
together, the real benefit coming from association and musical com- 
panionship? Without consulting Mr. Tomlins I incline to the opinion 
that the latter expresses more nearly the idea] of this organization. 
Thus considered, criticism is out of order, and it is quite as well that 
so little of it is needed. 

It is announced that a festival performance of “Elijah’’ will be 
given in May to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the club. 


A LOCAL ORCHESTRA AT BANGOR, MAINE. 


Apropos to the plan mentioned in the Editorial Bric-a-Brac for 
March, 1897, the following letter comes from Bangor, Maine: 

To the Editor: I have been much occupied of late, so find myseif 
this (Sunday) morning just reading the March MUSIC. 

The opening of “Bric-a-Brac’”’ seems to be so in sympathy with 
ideas I have tried to carry out in a small way this season. I think 
I must write you about it, that it may, through more from your pen, 
encourage others to some venture of a like nature. 

Last summer while planning for my winter’s teaching and dwell- 
ing on the poverty of our advantages for hearing good music, and 
realizing the utter inadequacy of the piano for pupils to understand 
and appreciate orchestral works, I felt that if I could urge our local 
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orchestra to regularly, even once a month, play a miscellaneous 
program, always containing something worth studying, I would feei 
repaid for the effort. I first got the hearty co-operation of our or- 
chestra leader, then sent out double postal cards for subscription 
for course tickets at popular prices. In a week’s time, with the help 
of the press of the city, much interest was shown, and half of the 
expense was assured. We gave our first concert with the Schubert 
unfinished symphony, played by eighteen men and piano, early in 
November, and our audiences have increased every concert. Tomor- 
row night closes this first season, of which our people are justly 
proud. Our young people have had an opportunity never offered be- 
fore in this vicinity. I felt very audacious in starting this venture 
with so small a number of instruments—Mozart and Haydn sympho- 
nies were most of them written for small orchestra. It isn’t so bad 
as one would think on first thoughts. We have found quite a number 
of symphonies arranged for eighteen men with piano. In connection 
with these concerts my own pupils have had a little talk on the im- 
portant numbers of the programs, with piano illustrations, which has 
broadened their ideas considerably. We made a point to have one 
grand opera and one light opera selection every evening, thereby at- 
tracting many who would not have come otherwise. We hope for a 
larger orchestra and better concerts another year. 

I have been much in sympathy with your happy way of imparting 
musical knowledge ever since your first edition of “How to Under- 
stand Music,” and consider one of the greatest helps to musical edu- 
eation in this country is your own self. 

Very sincerely, 
ABBIE N. GARLAND. 
Bangor, Me. 

In reply to a later request, Miss Garland gives additional, particu- 
lars of her plan of organization and work: 

Bangor, Me., April 9, 1897. 

Dear Dr. Mathews: Yours just received. In reply will try and 
tell how many expenses, etc. 

In the first place, we are a small city of 20,000 inhabitants, but 
considered quite cultivated, I think, but not reaching a very high 
standard in music. Last year Dr. Wasgatt and myself played once a 
month in private houses to a Grieg club of about thirty, mostly 
ladies, giving a miscellaneous program with one of the Grieg sonatas 
for piano and violin on always. These ladies were very enthusiastic 
and from them came our first subscribers to our symphony concerts. 
I enclose cards, which were printed and sent out with return card 
attached. I haven’t any whole ones. These will give the idea. The 
very day they were delivered I got at six o’clock delivery orders for 
about forty dollars’ worth. In a little over a week we had at the rate 
of two dollars and three dollars a ticket for season, about $375 sub- 
scribed, which we thought would be about half the expense for the 
six concerts. We thought it safe to go ahead and advertise sale of 
seats, reserved first day for subscribers, secopd day for every- 
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body. We had all the time the most generous assistance of our daily 
papers. One local editor treated the matter like his own hobby, and 
by getting advertising took the printing of programs off our hands, 
so they cost us nothing, and all the time kept the idea of symphony 
concerts before the people in his paper, while the other two papers 
inserted anything I took them. We have had a friendly hand from 
everyone. 

Our city hall is new, attractive, with fine acoustics, and we get 
it for twenty-five dollars a night, as every educational and charita- 
ble object is allowed to. Our single night tickets were fifty and thir- 
ty-five cents for reserved seats, twenty-five cents admission, and this 
sale raised from thirty-three dollars to one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars a night, so we came out in clover, and unless something se- 
rious happens to our orchestra men we will try it again, as we are 
urged to on every hand, and have been requested to give a supple- 
mentary season this spring, which we cannot do very well, so won’t 
try until another fall. 

Our soloists, home talent and Boston talent, have been very kind— 
favored us in prices. All this shows a great desire to hear good 
music outside of cities with great orchestras, and the people will go 
and support such concerts with varied programs. Iam sure Dr. Was- 
gatt was our first soloist, and has been of great help as leading vio- 
lin. He isa gifted young man and gets a very sympathetic tone, 
and is first favorite with every one in Bangor. Our musicians are 
all, but the leader, Mr. Pullen, men of business, orchestra playing be- 
ing extra. Some play only from the love of it, and seldom at any 
time but these concerts; others play for the extra income, and they 
are in constant demand for parties, etc. So Sunday afternoon from 
4 to 6 o’clock is about all the time they have been able to rehearse 
for these concerts, but they worked ‘‘con amore” then, I assure you. 
As the last concert occurred since I wrote you, I enclose program 
and notices. 

Tell Miss Dingley Mr. Whitman was telling me this week how 
much he enjoyed her piano playing in ensemble work when she was 
in Lewiston. 

Hoping I have given you what you wanted, and not bored in so 
doing, I am, very sincerely, 

ABBIE N. GARLAND. 

Average Expense—Hall, $25; janitor, $1; printing, $9; piano, $5; 
orchestra, $57; soloist and expenses from $6 to $37. 

Our audiences have been the professional and society people, as 
well as the musical friends, and the concerts have been the most 
popular entertainment offered this winter. 

A sample program gives the following selections: Schubert Rosa- 
munde overture; ‘Haydn symphony No. 11, in G major; Wagner priz2 
song from the “Mastersingers;” selections from the “Huguenots,” 
Meyerbeer; Langley, Dancer of Bagdad, Gabriel Marie Serenade 
Badine, and Victor Herbert, selections from “The Wizard of the 
Nile.” The program is furnished with explanatory annotations of 
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the Schubert overture, the “Huguenots,” selections and the Haydn 
symphony. The orchestra is composed of two first violins, one each 
of second violin, viola, ’cello and bass, one flute, one oboe, two clari- 
nets, one trombone, two horns, one percussion man and five pianists, 
who may be described as ‘‘on the side,” ready for any need. 


AN ORCHESTRA IN IOWA COLLEGE. 


It is interesting to find how general the movement is towards the 
formation of orchestras in colleges and small towns, where but a few 
years ago it would have been impossible to find players enough, or 
to get them together if found. From Grinnell, Iowa, MUSIC has the 
following: 

“Some time ago I noticed in MUSIC two or three communications 
about orchestras in the smaller Western cities. You may be inter- 
ested to know that in our small town of less than four thousand in- 
habitants, with a college of between four houndred and five hundred 
students, we have an orchestra of twenty-eight performers, with full 
instrumentation, as follows: Fifteen strings, two flutes, two clari- 
nets, one oboe, one bassoon, two cornets, two French horns, two 
trombones, and one pair of kettle-drums. I enclose a program just 
given here. To-morrow our orchestra, with the Iowa College Glee 
Club (eighteen voices) starts on a two-weeks’ tour of the State, giv- 
ing concerts in the most important cities of the State, including Ma- 
son City, Charles City, lowa City, Davenport, Burlington, Des Moines 
and Marshalltown. It is our third year of existence, and the second 
trip of the kind that we have taken. 

“Very truly yours, 
“ROSSITER G. COLE.” 


The list of the players shows four ladies among the violins, one cf 
them, apparently, the concert-meister; there is one lady viola; all 
the other players are gentlemen. The orchestral numbers in the 
program sent were: Marche Militaire, Schubert; Russian Fantasia 
(cornet solo), Levy; Leutner’s Fest Overture; Gounod’s Funeral 
March of a Marionet; Spring Morning Serenade, Lacombe; and a 
Spanish Dance by Yradier. On the whole an extremely creditable 
and prudent showing. The club and the orchestra are under the di- 
rection of Professor Rossiter G. Cole, head of the music department. 


THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL CLUB. 

The Carl Wolfsohn Musical Club has given a series of Brahms 
recitals during the present season, which, although but slimly at- 
tended, were of considerable artistic importance. The last took 
place April 7, with a program consisting of the Trio in B flat major, 
opus 18, two songs, ““Ruhe suess Liebschen” and ‘‘Mai-Nacht,” and the 
pianoforte sonata in F minor, opus 5. The performances were 
Messrs. Wolfsohn, Boegner and Steindel, the singer Miss Martha 
Konigsman, and the music proved very interesting. The Wo!fsohn 
Club is a regular organization, its president being that talented 
young pianist and teacher, Miss Theodora Sturchow. 
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MR. HENRY EAMES, PIANIST. 


Among the younger American pianists few have made a more 
creditable beginning than Mr. Henry Eames, of Chicago, formerly 
a pupil of Mr. W. S. B. Mathews and of Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, and 














MR. HENRY EAMES. 


lately of Mr. Kwast at Frankfort-on-Main. Since his return from 
Germany Mr. Eames has played a number of recitals with modern 
programs in which besides the immortal Bach, Beethoven, Chopin 
and Schumann, the names cf Brahms, Richard Strauss, Sinding and 
Tschaikowsky also figure. 


LEIPSIC LETTER. 


As usual when it is time to get off my letter I find that the num- 
ber of important concerts has been so great, nearly all of which would 
be worthy of mention, that I cannot do more than to speak of a few 
of the most prominent. But considering the half-suppressed cur- 
rent of disapproval which now and then makes itself felt in American 
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comment upon this Leipsic conservatory, I will begin today with no- 
tices of a very remarkable series of ““Prufungs” in which many origi- 
nal compositions by pupils were produced, and solo performances of 
great ability were given. At the time of writing eleven of these have 
been given. I find that I have mislaid my notes of the first, and 
therefore proceed at once to the others in their order. 

The second began with a symphony in C minor, in four move- 
ments by Carl Glaser, of Schoneck, directed by the composer. The 
work showed good constructive technic but was instrumented too 
full, and rather lacked contrast, or perhaps more properly, “relief.” 
This was followed by an overture in G major, by Mr. Willy Knupfer, 
of Halle, a pleasing and well-made work. A Scotch Suite for strings, 
in four movements, followed by Thomas Crawford, from Barrhead, 
Scotland—a light and pleasing work. After this an overture “Prinz 
Carneval,” by Mr. Otto Wittenbecker, of Weissefels, built upon the 
lines of Berlioz’s “Roman Carnival,’ but painted with a lighter 
pencil] and upon a smaller scale. There were many novel bits of or- 
chestral coloring in this work. There was still another original 
work, the Prologue to the melodrama “Peri,” for female chorus and 
orchestra, by Franz Neumann, of Prosnitz. Net total, one sympho- 
ny, two overtures, a suite and the chorus with orchestra, all by pu- 
pils, and all works above the average. 

The third performance was devoted to solo and ensemble work 
in master works of various schools. It began with Mr. Carl Schlat- 
ter’s (from Mannheim) performance of Ritter’s D minor sonata for 
organ, and a clever and powerful piece of playing it was. There was 
an indifferent reading of Beethoven’s fourth concerto, Miss Ficken 
(of Brooklyn) in the Reinecke G minor concert piece, and Miss Rene 
Rae Cheltenham, in Mendelssohn’s G minor concerto. There was a 
masterly performance of Haydn’s ’cello concerto by Mr. Wiinche of 
Plauen, in which a delightfully warm and pure tone was the most 
salient feature. Two movements of Weber’s concerto for clarinet 
were played by Mr. Karl Angerstein, of Leipsic. There were also 
pleasing singing numbers, coloratur being the genre. 

Concerning the fourth occasion, even the genial professor Vogel 
revolts, for the program contained no less than three complete con- 
certos for piano, one for the violin and a concertino for trombone, 
besides various vocal numbers. Professor Vogel well suggests that 
one movement of a concerto would have illustrated the talent of the 
students quite as well. Ferdinand Hiller’s F sharp concerto was 
played by Mr. Crawley, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Beethoven’s fourth, in 
G major, by Miss Martha Briinig, of Herzberg; the Chopin in E 
minor, by Mr. Glenn D, Gunn, of Evansville, Ind; the Spohr D minor 
violin concerto by Miss Anna Rhode, of Leipsic, and the trombone 
concerto by Mr. Hans Joachimsen, of Berlin. 

The fifth was devoted to solo performances, beginning with the 
Bach great E minor Preludium and Fugue by Mr. Alfred Rus, of 
Riga; then there were three piano concertos. Miss Ida Meisel, of 
Leipsic, played the Moscheles G minor concerto, Miss Ida Hellriegel, 
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of Markneukirchen, played Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brilliant, Mr. 
Paul Stone the Liszt concerto in E flat, and there was also a con- 
certo for cello. 

I find that in order to economize space I will not be able to carry 
out these affairs with like fullness to that which I have been giv- 
ing. At the sixth there were the Liszt organ fugue on the name of 
Bach, the first movement of the Hummel concerto, the Chopin E 
minor concerto, Bruch’s second concerto for violin, a Handel con- 
certo for oboe, and several important arias by very fine voices. 

The opening of the seventh was distinguished by Ferd. David’s 
E flat concertino for trombone, which Professor Vogel mentions as 
one of the first works in which truly artistic problems were assigned 
to “the Jericho-voiced” brass instrument. It was played by Mr. Karl 
Bamberg, of Rietnordhausen. Then followed Beethoven’s G major 
piano concerto, by Miss Gertrude Reubert, of Chemnitz; the Bee- 
thoven fifth concerto, in E flat, by Mr. Gerhard Haase, of Céthen; 
Miss Emma Pilat, of New York, in Bruch’s violin concerto in G 
minor, and some very good singing. 

The eighth was distinguished by ensemble performance of cham- 
ber music, the works being Beethoven’s E flat quartet, Opus 16, for 
piano, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn; Julius Klengel’s Trio in D 
major, Opus 25; Beethoven’s E flat trio, Opus 70; Grieg’s violin 
sonata, Opus 8; and some songs by Spohr and Brahms. 

The ninth was composed of original student compositions for 
chamber combinations and for song. It opened with a sonata in E 
minor for organ, composed and played by Mr. Paul Glasen, of Scho- 
neck, after which came a sonata for piano and violin by Mr. Donald- 
son Heins, of Hereford, the composer playing the violin part; a 
pianoforte sonata in C major by Mr. Edward Orendi, of Kronstadt, 
was played by Mr. Paul Storne, of Hisleben; a quintet for piano and 
strings, by Mr. Leo Wegner, of Hamburg. There were songs by Mr. 
Bruno Hinze, of Danzig, and by Franz Neumann, of Prossnitz. The 
whole was concluded, by way of benediction with a splendid perform- 
ance of the Rubinstein D major sonata for piano and ’cello. 

The tenth opened with a fantasia and fugue for organ by Richter, 
and several concertos followed: Beethoven in C minor, Reinecke in 
F sharp minor, part of Bruch’s violin concerto in D minor, ete, 

The eleventh again was devoted to solo work of about the same 
range as in the occasions already recounted, but with different per- 
formers. The twelfth, and last, was a very superior and beautiful 
performance of Spohr’s “Calvary,” a performance which Professor 
Vogel regards as having marked the highest standard of choral work 
yet attained in Germany or elsewhere. 

Considering the scope of the material in these twelve rehearsals, 
the number of advanced performers taking part in them and the in- 
terest demonstrated by them in maintaining the highest possible 
standard of music and performance, it seems to me as if this de- 
served a good word from American journalists no less than from 
those of the Fatherland. 
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The nineteenth Gewandhaus con program was notable for several 
innovations. Beginning with Widor’s third symphony for organ and 
orchestra, played by Mr. Paul Homeyer, it was to have followed with 
an original piano concerto by Willy Rehberg, of Geneva, after which 
there was Beethoven’s Fifth symphony. But for one reason or an- 
other both the solo artists were prevented from appearing and the 
program as played was opened with Wagner’s “Faust” overture, fol- 
lowed by one of Handel’s Concerti Grossi, for strings, and then with 
some song numbers and the fifth symphony. 

The twentieth concert had for principal piece a new symphony by 
Prince Reuss, led by the composer, and a variety of miscellaneous 
numbers composed the second part. 

In the Albert Hall the philharmonic concerts continue, a notable 
novelty of the eighth having been a new symphony, “Ad Astra,” by 
George Gohler, the same who conducted a very imposing performance 
of Bach’s B minor mass a few evenings before. 

The twenty-first Gewandhaus brought after the D major symphony 
of Mozart, Brahm’s Rhapsody for alto solo, male chorus and orches- 
tra; R. Volkmann’s overture to “Richard III,” some songs with piano 
accompaniment, and Schumann’s Second symphony. 

The twenty-second Gewandhaus had this curious program: First 
part, the unfinished symphony of Schubert; second part, Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, and this closed Mr. Nikisch’s second year of direc- 
tion with the world-famed Gewandhaus, a year rich in standard and 
novel works, and famous for musical, enthusiastic and highly fin- 
ished performances. His position is exceedingly strong with this 
community. Cc. D. H. 


MINOR MENTION. 


The Northwestern University (Evanston) has enlarged its music 
department and has acquired a building for its use. Suitable dedi- 
catory concerts were announced for April 8th to 19th, but were post- 
poned on account of the death of Mr. Orrington Lunt, a venerable 
and life-long benefactor to the university. 

At the American Conservatory, in Chicago, a recital was given 
lately by Miss Jessie Hoagland, pianist, and Miss Mabel Goodwin, 
singer, when the following pieces were given: 

Piano, Scarlatti-Tausig Andante and Pastorale, Bach Bourrees in 
G major and G minor, Schumann Aufschwung, Chopin Nocturne in 
E flat and “Revolutionary” study, Opus 10, No. 12, Beethoven rondo 
in G major, Chaminade Broken Flower, Grieg Papillon, Rubinstein 
Valse Caprice, and Chopin Polonaise in E flat, Opus 22. 

Songs: Emery, Burst ye Apple Buds; Mackenzie, Spring Song; 
Denza, Spring Morning; Corbett, Blossoms; ‘Chaminade, Broken 
Flower; Tosti, Serenata; Beach, Ecstacy; D’Hardelot, The Bee’s 
Courtship; and Smith, Creole Lover’s Song. Verily, a good selec- 
tion. 
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At Bangor, Maine, a musical festival is announced for May, to last 
three days. It is undertaken by the Athene and the Derthick clubs 
combined. The Athene Club is a ladies’ club, of great interest, de- 
voted to the best intellectual interests in the city. The Derthick 
Club has now been in successful operation since January, 1896, and is 
found both interesting and profitable to the members. 

The festival will open with a lecture on “Future Music in Ameri- 
ca,” by Mr. Charles E. ‘Hamlin, of the staff of the New York Tri- 
bune. In the evening of the first day the “Messiah” will be sung; 
the next afternoon there will be a piano recital by Mr. William H. 
Sherwood, and the same evening a song recital will be given. The 
next evening the Adamowski quartet will give a concert. 


The following interesting and significant program was lately 
given as a faculty concert at the Quincy Conservatory of Music (Illi- 
nois): 

Quartette in E flat major, Opus 16 
Concert-Piece for two Pianos 
Three Songs 

Quartette in E flat major, Opus 47 

Both quartettes, as will be noticed, were for piano and strings, 
and the piano parts were taken by different pianists. The program 
contained mention of the different movements of the quartettes and 
the words of the songs. This, taken all together, looks like civiliza- 
tion, even enlightenment. 


At Steinway hall, in Chicago, a matinee was given by a selection 
of high school pupils before the board of education, under the direc- 
tion of the musical director, Mr. Gabriel Katzenberger, with a pro- 
gram consisting of orchestral numbers played by the high school 
orchestra and songs by the chorus, to which Mrs. Katzenberger added 
several solos. The chorus singing was with pleasant voice and in 
good style, wiiu no tendency to overdo expression. The high school 
orchestra contains (approximately) about ten first violins, five sec- 
ond violins, one ’cello, a harp, one flute (played by the principal of 
one of the high schools), a cornet or two, and percussion, also two 
pianos. The selections showed that even this orchestra was a step 
in the right direction. Mr. Katzenberger is evidently doing excellent 
work. 


Mr. Jaroslaw de Zelinski the eminent journalist, lecturer and 
pianist, gave, at Buffalo, lately, a piano recital with the following 
somewhat unusual program: 

Francois Cuopin—Prelude, Opus 28, No. 20. 
Alexandre Glazounow—Concert Study, Opus 31, No. 1. 
Jaroslaw de Zelinski—Bourree and At the Spring. 
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Ethelbert Nevin—Scherzo in form of study. 

Anton Rubinstein—No. 1, from Kamennoi Ostrow. 

Anton Arensky—Intermezzo, Opus 5, No. 2; Bigarrures, Op. 20, 
No. 1. 

Francois Chopin—Nocturne, Opus 62, No. 1. 

Cesar Cui—Impromptu, Opus 40, No. 1. 

Edgar Thorne—Amourette. 

Cecil Chaminade—Air de Ballet, No. 3. 

L. M. Gottschalk-—Last Hope. 

Constantino Palumbo—Ballade. 


That must have been an interesting recital, the 195th, at the studio 
of Mr. W. L. Blumenschein, at Dayton, Ohio, when the pianist played 
a pleasing variety of modern piano pieces, including such authors as 
Arthur Bird, E. A. MacDowell, and Mr. Blumenschein himself; and 
the soprano sang eight songs by Robert Franz—apparently in Eng- 
lish, to judge from the program titles. 


NOVEL CLASS IN CHURCH MUSIC. 


Mr. John C. Griggs, of the Metropolitan College of Music, in New 
York, has inaugurated a class in church music, which deserves to 
be imitated in other colleges. To give an idea of what he is doing, 
the following sketches of sessions (omitted from last time) is given. 

Each meeting or lesson is devoted to the analysis of a certain 
number of pieces, illustrating some one phase of the use of music 
in church. All the members of the class are provided with copies 
and the work is partly in the form of a lecture, but mainly in con- 
versational style, and questions and objections from members of 
the class are in order. Every number is sung, the class arranged as 
a choir for this purpose. 


PROGRAMS. 


1.—The Quartet Choir and Its Treatment by American Composers. 
Buck.—O Gladsome Light! 
Chadwick.—God, to whom we look up blindly. 
Shelley.—Savior, when night involves the skies. 
J. C. Warren.—Heart, be still! 
N. H. Allen.—When the worn spirit seeks repose. 
Buck.—Rock of Ages. 


2.—American Compositions for Chorus Choirs. 
Buck.—Hail to the Lord’s Anointed! 
Sing hallelujah forth! 
Woodman.—And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Let my prayer be set forth. 
Chadwick.—Awake up my Glory. 
H. W. Parker.—The Lord is my Light. 
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3.—The English Cathedral Anthem. The Boy Choir. 
Farrant.—Lord, for Thy tender mercy’s sake. 
Wesley.—The Wilderness. 
Goss.—The Wilderness. 
Stainer.—I am Alpha and Omega. 
Tours.—The Pillars of the Earth are the Lords. 
Barnby.—Awake up my Glory. 
Roberts.—Seek ye the Lord. 


4.—The more Romantic English Style and its adaptability to the 
Quartet Choir. 
Goss.—O Savior of the World. 
Hiles.—Blessed are the Merciful. 
G. C. Martin.—Holiest, breathe an evening blessing. 
Vincent.—Far from their Heavenly Home. 
Foster.—The Souls of the Righteous. 
Gadsby.—I will lay me down in Peace. 


5.—The Episcopal Service. Chanting. 
F. W. Root.—Te Deum. 
Arthur Foote.—Jubilate A major. 
Rev. H. H. Woodward.—Benedictus in Eb. (chant form). 
A. Herbert Brewer.—Magnificat. 
- " Nunc Dimittis. 
Gouvy.—Bonum Est. 
Hawley.—Sanctus. 


6.—Mendelssohn. The characieristics of Good Part-Writing. 
“He watching over Israel slumbers not nor sleeps.” 
Lord, on our offenses look not in Judgment. 
How lovely are the messengers. 
I waited for the Lord. 


7.—Charles Gounod. The Emotional Element in Church Music. 
All ye who weep. 
Come unto Him. 
The King of Love. (Hawley-Gounod.) 
Hark my Soul! It is the Lord. (Solo.) 
Send out Thy Light. 
O Day of Penitence! 


8—The Oratorio and Cantata as Worship Music. The German 
Motet. 
Dvorak.—Blessed Jesus, Fount of Mercy. 
Henry John King.—Daughters of Jerusalem. 
Gaul.—Rejoice. 
Bruch.—Jubilate Amen. 
Mendelssohn.—Scene from “Elijah.” 


9.—Hymns for Church and Sunday School. Evangelistic Music. 
Program from Hymnals. 
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10.—Unity in the Service. Music as an aid to worship. Form of 
service in other than Catholic and Episcopal services. The 
Severity of the Puritans. The “Praise Service’’—its evils, 
and its proper use. 
Program to consist of the musical portion of a vesper service. 
Unaccompanied Motet, Jerusalem, high tower Thy Glori- 
ous walls 
Sursum Corda 
Sanctus 
Anthem.—The Radiant Morn hath passed away Woodward 
Solo.—Thus saith the Lord, Behold I create new Heavens..Gaul 
Response.—Keep us Lord Bradsky 


Hymns } “T’m but a Stranger here.” 
{ “Hark! hark my Soul.” 


for 
Congregation. 


Closing Choir Hymn.—O Paradise 
This is the most complete discussion of church music as yet un- 
dertaken in any American college, so far as known to the writer. 

















ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
A TYPICAL AMERICAN CASE. 


The following letter tells of a case which on the whole may be 
described as typical, no less than pathetic. The writer says: 


Mr. W. S. B. Mathews.—My dear sir: 

Having read with much pleasure and profit your bits of advice and 
information in the “Etude” and elsewhere, I have taken the liberty 
to address you in the hope that you will overlook the stupidities 
which you will doubtless find in this letter and grant me enough of 
your time and favor to advise me in a more personal way. 

I will give the barest outline of my position, perhaps rather my 
condition, and allow you to draw your own conclusions. 

I am twenty-two years of age, married and a family man. I am 
director of music in this institution on a salary, more or less stable, 
of four hundred dollars per year. 

I am a pianist and singer of very small consequence, but with 
illimitable ambition, an ambition which is gnawing my spirit and 
paralyzing my pleasure in life; have received a fairly liberal educa- 
tion, being a graduate of the two best high schools in Connecticut, 
and having studied a year in the Albany Normal College with special 
reference to my life work. 

This is a school in a country place depending for its patronage on 
the surrounding rural inhabitants. The majority of my private stu- 
dents have received a most disreputable quota of musical information 
from a twenty-five-cent reed organ player. To these, interpretation, 
even of the crude sort which I attempt to inculcate, is branded as 
nonsensical, crankified, etc., ad infinitum. 

I am unable to have a piano upon which to practice, and naturally 
my technique is below par, although my hands are pliable, wrists 
flexible and arms in fairly good condition. I have had a very capable 
technique three years ago. 

I have succeeded by dint of infinite sacrifice, not only on my own 
part, but on the part of my devoted wife, to gather together a few 
books on music, and at Christmas, by a supreme effort, we saw our 
way to the purchase of “Grove’s Dictionary.” 

I have composed considerable, my largest effort being a ““Te Deum” 
in D, which is at present in the hands of the committee of the Lon- 
don College of Music as an examination leading to the Associateship 
degree. I enclose a little tenor solo from the above which will give 
an idea of my melodic instincts. 

I never have attempted having anything published. I understand 
Mason’s System of Technic, your own Phrasing Studies, and Graded 
Studies I count as the most valuable and musicianly works for 
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teaching purposes I have ever seen. I have well-thumbed copies of 
Christian’s Pianoforte Expression, Filmore’s Musical History, Tap- 
per’s “Chats” and Merzo’s Lectures, and, of course, Ayres’ ‘“‘Counter- 
point,” Schmitt’s ‘Pedals of Piano,” and two or three of the stan- 
dard works on Harmony and Musical Structure. 

Now, what shall I do? I haven’t money enough to take lessons, 
have no wealthy friends or relatives from whom to borrow enough to 
enable me to go on. 

And have seemingly brought myself to a standstill as far as self- 
instruction goes. 

I dare not expose my family to risks of discomfort by making a 
bold break from our present condition, which might end in dismal 
failure, although with only myself to consider I would dare anything 
to go on with my beloved music. What would you do in my place? 

Yours very truly, * * * 


The first emendation I would make in the above is to read in place 
of “a family man,” “a family boy’—for our young and ambitious 
friend is still but little more than a boy. To fall in love is a com- 
mendable and at times a beautiful function; but to marry is quite a 
different matter, involving important considerations, which it is evi- 
dent the writer of the above failed to remember at the right time. 
Having set out in life in a sort not altogether dissimilar to the above, 
I feel competent to say that it would have been simpler to have de- 
layed the wedding until certain economical footings had been estab- 
lished and an education acquired sufficient for a good professional 
start. 

Nevertheless, the case is not yet hopeless. Aged twenty-two, with 
pluck and ambition, very much may be done. How much depends 
mainly upon your own exertions. I should say that your best course 
would be something like this: 

Your first duty is to make your department a success. You have 
to do the best you can with the material you have. Accordingly, you 
will have to take a great deal of extra pains with the few pupils who 
show talent and bring them out as fast as you can. By the aid of a 
few four-hand arrangements, pieces for piano and organ, with a 
violin if possible, and some songs, and perhaps a small chorus, you 
can give a nice concert, or several of them, in the course of a year. 
These will interest your pupils a great deal more, stimulate them, 
and gradually open their eyes to something better than what they 
now appreciate as music. In addition to this, your work will 
become talked about in the vicinity and pupils will now and then 
write about it in their letters home. Thus you will draw some bet- 
ter pupils later on and at the same time will be acquiring a footing 
for a better place somewhere else. 

In the meantime you must get up your practice as pianist. If you 
can play, for instance, a few fifth grade pieces at your age, there is 
nothing to hinder your improving every year for the next ten years, 
by which time you should be able to play quite acceptable solos in 
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concert. (I do not now speak according to virtuoso standards, for 
there is a great deal of music which is well worth hearing which is 
still too easy to require virtuoso technique.) In the course of five 
years or so, if you attend strictly to business, you ought to learn how 
to develop pupils more rapidly and thoroughly than is usually done in 
schools of the class in which you are working, and in this way after 
a while you will get some good players of your own educating. I do 
do not understand what you say about not having a piano for prac- 
tice. I do not see why you might not practice on one of the school 
pianos. In every boarding school the teacher has now and then a 
spare lesson hour, when a pupil is sick, or away; these give you a 
certain amount of practice, which you must be ready to do then and 
there. And why cannot you have an hour assigned to your own prac- 
tice, at so much a quarter, just like any other pupil? And in case 
you say there are not pianos enough, this is no bar; you can buy a 
piano, or the school can buy one, at a very moderate rate, which will 
pay for itself by the fees for practice hours. A piano is part of your 
outfit, and while I would not advise you to load yourself down by 
undertaking to pay for one, I think you can manage it so as to get 
the school to buy one and you get use enough of it to make it worth 
while. You see a piano can be bought for less than two hundred dol- 
lars which will serve fairly well for three to five years for practice, 
and perhaps longer. Such an instrument ought to earn, if rented 
out in practice hours, at least fifty dollars a year, and probably much 
more. It would be a good speculation for any careful manager. You 
can buy a second-hand piano for cash for about one hundred and 
twenty-five dollars, which would pay for itself within three years. 
So don’t be disheartened for want of practice. 

And third, you must make friends. An ambitious young man, 
giving himself up to study and practice and teaching, will also have 
to take a certain amount of recreation, especially because his wife 
needs it; and the two of them can just as well make good friends as 
not. You never know where a good word from a friend will place 
you. It brings you a pupil, suggests a new opening, puts you into a 
good place, or gives you a right-hand supporter who at a critical mo- 
ment will assist you in carrying out your plans. 

Up to this point, you see, I have treated you asa man. Now you 
have also to consider what to do about instruction. As it is mani- 
festly impossible for you to go away for a long pull, your best course 
is to strain a point and attend a summer class with some one who 
will take pains to understand your case, correct whatever faults you 
have as player and get you within four weeks into a course of study 
which, if carried out, will continually advance you. There are sev- 
eral such courses every summer, I think. Mr. Sherwood does good 
work at Chautauqua; I have myself carried on classes of this sort 
more or less for twenty-five years. The expense seems like a good 
deal of money, and perhaps it is. But you will not get a start in any 
other way, unless (and note this well) you happen to have some good 
teacher within easy reach, of whom you could take one lesson a week 
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for several months. If a right man of this sort were within reach, 
this would perhaps be as well, and financially more manageable. 

To sum up: Your development and progress depend on your 
doing good work in your position, your continual self-improvement, 
making friends, and above all getting yourself as soon as possible 
upon the right way of practice. 

And don’t forget this: You can just ‘as well have what you need 
as to go without it. A carpenter who cannot buy a plane or a saw is 
the kind of workman a music teacher is without a piano for practice. 
It is absurd. And instead of trying to get along without, you must 
get a move on things and have what you need. At the age of twenty- 
two, with a good wife and plenty of courage (which you must have 
had or you would not have got married), everything is possible. 
Keep right on and you will be astonished to find how things will 
come your way. But you will have to make up your mind what you 
want. You are in the great department store of life where every- 
thing depends upon your remembering its fundamental proposition, 
which is, 

“If You Do Not See What You Want, Ask For It.” 

W.S. B. M. 





In reply to several questions I will state that Dr. Mason is under- 
stood to have an edition of the first volume of Touch and Technic 
already completed somewhat more clearly arranged than the present 
volume, and a little simplified in the explanations. I do not think 
it necessary to use Schrimer’s Preparatory Touch and Technic, but 
think preferable to give the exercises in my own way by rote to the 
small child. W.S. B. M. 












“You have been recommended to me as being of the highest mu- 
sical authority. Will you be so kind as to answer one question for 
me? Is it necessary, in giving piano lessons, to teach tonality? This 
I think is of very great importance, but a great many people'in this 
part of the country will not accept it unless they get it from high au- 
thority. J.J. M.” 


It is desirable to teach tonality; that is to say the chords that be- 
long to the key and the harmonic and melodic feeling of the tones of 
the scale, but it takes a good deal of patience and care, and it is too 
often omitted. The consequence being that the pupil does not acquire 
a musical foundation, properly so called. 





















REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF FINE ART. Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Arts of Decoration and Illustration, by Russell Sturgis. 
Music by Henry Edward Krehbiel. Published for the Ameri- 
ean Library Association, 1897. Pp. 89, large octavo. $1. 

The design of this compendious work was to furnish bock-buyers 
and librarians with a ready reference manual of standard works on 
the departments of fine-art covered in the specification. Without 
pausing to examine the arts of design and form, we pass directly to 
that of music, in which the readers of these pages are more likely to 
be interested, and here we find very grave omissions, some of which 
are singularly inexplicable as those of long-known standard works, 
and others of a more popular character, which nevertheless are quite 
as likely to be needed by the student entrusting his literary future 
to these pages. For example, as a result of a very cursory examina- 
tion, the following omissions of the first kind are noted: 

F. J. Fetis: ‘Historie Generale de la Musique depuis le temps les 
plus anciens jusqua nos jours’ (General History of Music, from the 
most ancient times to the present). Five volumes were published, 
well illustrated, bringing the work down to the time of the Nether- 
landers, when unfortunately the learned author died. If annotations 
were in order concerning a work of this character, it might be said 
that the well-known and indispensable “Universal Musical Biography” 
of the same author, to which he devoted about twenty years of his 
life, was undertaken solely as a preparation for this, his great work. 
And while his history undoubtedly contains conclusions which are 
not altogether sound, it is nevertheless a very interesting work which 
no scholar can afford to overlook. 

Not less interesting in its way is Reissmann’s “Illustrirte Ges- 
chichte der Deutsch Musik” (Illustrated History of German Music), 
one volume octavo, 450 pages, Leipsic, 1881. This work is very rich in 
illustrations, facsimiles, etc., and would be far more likely to be useful 
to a literary man than the large general history of the same author, 
which, by the way, when complete, is in four volumes, and not in 
three, as herein mentioned, the fourth being devoted to musical illus- 
trations—pieces of rare music entire. 

Still more reprehensible is the omission of F, A. Gevaert’s epoch- 
marking work on ‘‘La Musique dans 1|’Antiquite” (The Art of Music 
in Antiquity), a newly worked out history of Greek music, the re- 
search covering every part of their practical art from the standpoint 
of the practical musician, the author having formerly been musi- 
cal director of the Paris Grand opera, and later the director of the 
Royal Conservatory of Music at Brussels. This work of Gevaert, 
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which is charmingly written and beautifully clear, occupied twenty 
years of his life; and when published, taken in connection with the 
latest edition of Rudolph Westphal’s ‘‘Grieschiche Musik” (all men- 
tion of which is omitted here), necessitated the entire rewriting of 
the first volume of the great musical history of Ambros, itself less 
than twenty years old. Gevaert and Westphal are the two fountains 
whence all our authentic notions of Greek music have to be taken. 
Gevaert’s work, apparently, was not stereotyped, and both volumes 
have now for several years been out of print. It is time a new edi- 
tion was prepared, since the price has gone up to nearly three times 
that of the original edition. 

In short, it is evident that the editor of the musical department 
either underestimated the lasting importance of his task, being a 
journalist and not a musical man of letters, or else living in New 
York, where there is no good musical library, he failed to discover 
even such standard and well-known titles as these here called to his 
attention. It is a pity, and the American Library Association owes 
it to its own reputation, to supplement its omissions—which can be 
done very readily at the Newberry library in Chicago. 


(From Breitkopf and Hartel.) 
SONATE fur Violine und Pianoforte, Componirt von Carl C. Muller. 
Op. 61. Pp. 37. 

This somewhat elaborate werk by that well-known musician, Mr. 
C. C. Muller, deserves the favorable attention of players and students. 
The first movement, Allegro moderato, in common time, opens quite 
Beethovenish as to the general build of motives, a resemblance not 
lessened by the striking resemblance of the second phrase to the 
second phrase of the second principal subject in Beethoven’s third 
pianoforte concerto, and proceeds through the first movement in ex- 
cellent spirit. The second movement, adagio, in F minor, is of a very 
dreamy and intensely musical character. The third movement is in 
minuet style, and the trio has some rather novel five measure 
rhythms, relieved by others of the usual proportions. The finale is 
both vigorous and pleasing, and as said at the outset the work is 
both well made and musical, and deserves to be well known. 


(From Clayton F, Summy Co.) 
THE BEAUTEOUS MORN.—J. A. West. 


O, MOTHER DEAR, JERUSALEM.—Philo A. Otis. 
REVERIE. For Organ.—A. L. Banes. 


The foregoing pieces will be examined with interest by organists 
and choir directors. Mr. J. A. West’s anthem “The Beauteous Morn” 
is rather sentimental and a very pleasing piece, with solo for so- 
prano or tenor, and alto, with chorus; of very moderate difficulty. 
Mr. Philo A. Otis’ anthem, or more properly, hymn, is also a piece 
which can be used with a great deal of satisfaction. It is only of 
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moderate difficulty, and is founded upon the tune ‘Materna,” from 
the church hymnal. It is a very clever piece of work. Mr. Banes’ 
“Reverie” for organ, is suitable for offertory purposes, or contribu- 
tion box. 


SONGS TO LITTLE FOLKS.—Jessie L. Gaynor. 
The Flower’s Cradle Song. 
The Discontented Duckling. 
The Rich Little Dolly. 
An Early Morning Pastoral. 
The Sugar Dolly. 
My Dear Jerushy. 
Fireflies, 

The seven songs in this collection are intended to be sung to little 
folks rather than by them. They are light and pleasing songs on 
words suitable for children, but of much more than usual artistic 
value. The first one, “The Flower’s Cradle Song,” is from a poem by 
Lydia Avery Coonley, and is a very charming piece altogether, well 
handled, musicianly, very pleasing for the voice, and with lovely 
spirit. 

Of equal merit, or even more, is the last song in the set, “The 
Fireflies,’ the accompaniment of which is a very clever piece of 
work, and the song as a whole extremely well adapted for concert use. 

The pieces intervening between these two are of a lighter char- 
acter, the music somewhat serious at the very time when the words 
are playful, and the combined effect rather on the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van order, but always interesting. As evidences of a quick musical 
fancy and general musical quality, these songs are among the best 
of recent productions, and the authoress deserves to be congratulated 
accordingly. 

(From Rohlfing Sons’ Music Co.) 
“MI TERESITA.”—Teresa Carreno. 


This is the charming little waltz which Madame Carrefio has so 
often played for an encore piece in her concerts. It is written for 
her little girl, Teresita, and is probably destined to a popularity lim- 
ited only by certain small difficulties which it presents here and 
there. About fifth grade in difficulty. 


(From Lyon & Healy.) 
DANCE ‘“AMERICANE.’’—Henry Schoenfeld. 


A very sprightly dance, the rhythm somewhat resembling a ga- 
votte. Fourth grade and pleasing, 


(From Oliver Ditson Company.) 
THE PRODIGAL SON.—A Sacred Cantata, by Benjamin C. Blodgett. 


This cantata extends through eighty-three pages octavo. It is 
divided into four parts, about equally diversified with chorus, 
solos, quartettes, etc., etc., and is well adapted for use entire, or in 
parts, in church service. It will make a Sunday evening service re- 
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quiring four solo voices of average capacity, and a chorus at least 
large enough to render the choral numbers effectively. 

There are two very pretty quartettes, the first of which, “Seek ye 
the Lord,” would make a very pretty church selection if only it 
ended in its principal key. There are also several solos in the work 
that might be used for church purposes. From a harmonic stand- 
point the work is very modern, modulating with great freedom in all 
sorts of directions. Melodically it is also modern, somewhat in the 
arioso style, but in point of difficulty it is adapted for singers only 
a little above the average standard of church choirs. 


FIVE ORGAN PIECES.—Herve D. Wilkins. 
Largo, Handel. 
Murmuring Zephyrs, Jensen. 
Concert Paraphrase—Home Sweet Home. 
The Lost Chord, Sullivan. 
Chorus of Pilgrims, “Tannhauser.” 

These organ pieces will be examined with interest, inasmuch as 
they are easily arranged, at least not more than moderately difficult, 
and pleasingly registered for the organ. The variations of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” in particular, are less objectionable than such things 
usually are. In other words, Mr. Wilkins has composed very suc- 
cessfully between the American popularity of treatment and the 
musicianly handling of the themes, which, if carried out in the Ger- 
man way, would be too elaborate. 


RICORDATE.—By L. M. Gottschalk. Arranged for organ by Alex S. 
Gibson. 


An arrangement of pleasing study, requiring very careful playing. 


(From Theodore Presser.) 
CHURCH CHOIR TRAINING.—By Rev. J. Troutbeck. 40 cents. 


COMPLETE EXPOSITION OF THE RULES OF STRICT COUNTER- 
POINT.—By Dr. J. Frederick Bridge. 75 cents. 
Two primers of the Novello series. Reprinted at moderate prices. 
Both worthy the attention of teachers. 


LANDON’S FOUNDATION MATERIALS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
A carefully graded course in The ART of Piano Playing for Be- 
ginners. Designed to make study easy and interesting, yet 
rapidly leading to a good touch, thorough musicianship, and to 
expressive playing. By Charles W. Landon. 

Mr. Landon has here provided for the complete instruction of the 
pupil from the very beginning to about the end of the second grade. 
The material is very well arranged and the book is one that can be 
used with a great deal of pleasure. A few themes are too difficult 
for the place they occupy, I should suppose. No. 186 is one of these. 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTOR FOR THE VIOLIN.—By Berthold Tours. 


A pleasing collection of material for the young student of the 
violin. 
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JEAN-PHILLIPPE RAMEAU. 
BY NORBERT BOYERSON. 


Between the years of 1725 and 1750, among the many musi- 
cians in the world there were four very distinguished ones—- 














men who stand out now head and shoulders above the others 
who lived at that time. 

In Germany there was Sebastian Bach, organist in the 
Thomas-School of Leipsic; in England, Handel, who was at 
the end of his career as opera composer and just entering the 
oratorio; in Italy, Alandresso Scarletti, a great genius, who 
wrote many operas, and more important than all may be said 
to have discovered the Italian Schooi of Singing, but this is 
a long story, and we will take that up another time. The 
fourth of these great names is that of Jean-Phillippe Rameau, 
who was, at that time, living in Paris. 

These four men began in a way the toundation of the na- 
tional schools of their countries, and Rameau was a very 
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strong man indeed. The life of Rameau easily divides itseli— 
according to French ideas—into four periods, the first of 
which covers the years of his life from 1683 to 1704. 

Rameau was born at Dijon, September 25, 1683. He was 
the son of the organist in the cathedral at Dijon who, himself, 
had only begun to learn music at the age of thirty. This 
naturally spurred him up to give his children an earlier intro- 
duction into the art he loved so well. Accordingly, he taught 
his children music at the same time he taught them to read. 
There were three children; the eldest, Catherine, attained con- 
siderable proficiency as a teacher in Dijon, and the youngest 
son, Claude, attained considerable fame as an orgaiist. 

As to the composer, his early disposition for music was 
unmistakable, as at the age of seven years he was able to play 
at first sight, according to the story of the times, “every sort 
of music.” 

There must have been something very talented about the 
boy, so his father desired for him a better career than that of 
a musician, and wished him to become educated for a magis- 
trate, for which purpose he sent him to the College of the 
Jesuits. Considering what is said of the indomitable will 
of Jean-Phillippe Rameau, it is easy to see that his career in 
life would have to be what he himself desired, which was music. 
Accordingly, he devoted himself industriously to the organ, 
the clavecin and the violin, and studied theory. 

When he was eighteen years of age his warmth of tempera- 
ment found expression in a violent admiration.for a young 
widow of the vicinity, to whom he wrote letters which were 
alike distinguished for warmth of style and their neglect of 
orthography. The widow on her part, being prudent, simply 
advised her intemperate admirer to purify his language before 
he offered her his heart. Perhaps in consequence of this epi- 
sode he went on a long journey, and in 1701 crossed the Alps 
and found himself at Milan, where he remained a long time. 

At this time music was in a much higher state in Italy than 
in France, and this Italian sojourn must have been of great 
service to him. Upon his return to France he happened to be 
for some time in Montpelier where a certain musician, La 
Croixe, taught him what was then called “The rule of the 
Octave,” for accompanying the clavecin. 
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According to the Encyciopedia of Diderot and D’Alembert, 
“The rule of the octave of music and harmonic formulation 
was published for the first time by M. D. Laire in the year 
1700, which defines the chord proper to each degree of tone 
upon the succession of bars, as well in major as in minor, 
ascending and descending, and above all any diatonic succes- 
sions.” 

In 1705 he came to Paris, and in 1706 published his first 
book of pieces for the clavecin. Upon the first page is given 
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his title as “Organist of the Reverend Jesuit Fathers of the 
Rue Sainte Jacques, and of the Fathers of Mercy.” This first 
book has become very rare, so much so that the learned Fetis 
had never seen it. 

Rameau does not seem to have succeeded in Paris at this 
time, and for some time we lose sight of him. In 1717 he is 
back again at Paris, where he presented himself as a con- 
testant for a place as organist, vacant at the Church of Saint 
Paul, and he failed. His competitor, Daquin, was named. 

The contest was held under the inspection of Marchand, 
the most famous organist of this time, the same who had the 
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contest with Handel once. It has been said that in order 
to be sure of pleasing this great master Rameau attended the 
church where he played for several months and took some 
lessons of him. It is also maintained by Rameau and _ his 
friends that the decision in the case of the contest has been 
extremely unjust. The new biographer of Rameau dounis 
this story, and declares he was for a long time acquainted 
with Marchand, having taken him his first book of pieces for 
the clavecin in 1707. 

secoming convinced that Paris had nothing to offer him at 
this time, Rameau returned to Provence and became organist 
at the Church of Lille, and afterwards at the Cathedral of 
Clermont. 

Here he gave himself up to profound meditation to his art, 
and to theoretic researches and speculations, from which has 
resulted the famous system of harmony. At the same time he 
produced in this period a considerable number of compositions 
for churches, and also for the clavecin, which show originality 
of thought and novelty of style. 

He returned to Paris in 1720 or ‘21, and immediately the 
publisher Ballard issued his “Treatise upon harmony re- 
duced to its natural principles,” and two years later his “New 
System of Musical Theory.” His success was immediate. 
The books found a very lively circulation, and he had the 
good fortune to provoke very aggressive polemics from his 
professional friends. His partisans took for their keynote the 
expression “basse fondamentale,” and this fortunate term made 
his fortune. 

His recent French biographer, C. H. Malherbe, says: “It 
is not in the narrow limits of a bare notice that it is convenient 
to analyze either the system or any side of it, as is oftentimes 
desired. It would contain a certain number of the principles, 
or just the fundamental idea. In fact, he took his point of -le- 
parture the “Institutions Harmoniques” of Zarlino, and the 
Harmonie Universelle, and the Compendium of Descartes, 
and in treating the points by the internal method, and giving 
for the basis of harmony the mathematical relation of tones 
and of vibratory resonances, he found the national and thor- 
ough law—the solid earth, upon which all modern theories are 
built. 

Fétis, in commenting upon this work, says: “His system 
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and work are of superior merit and will always be celebrated 
in the history of art and of the creations of genius. The for- 
tunate explanation of ‘inversion,’ which he first introduced, is a 
general idea which applies to every good theory, and which 
satus 
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might be considered as the first foundation of the science.” 
Rameau was now about forty years of age. He was organist 

at Saint Croix, and he also published a second collection of 

pieces for the clavecin that sold so rapidly a new edition was 
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immediately wanting. He became the fashion, and had quan- 
tities of pupils of wealth and distinction. At length, in 1726, 
at the age of forty-three, he married a young lady of eighteen 
years, who, according to the story of the times, had great 
talent for music, a very pretty voice, and fine taste for singing, 
and who, being an honest woman, sweet and amiable, rendered 
her husband very happy. 

He now set himself to write for the theatre, but for a long 
time he was unabie to obtain a libretto from any poet of suffi- 
cient importance. At length, Voltaire, yielding to the solicita- 
tions of friends, gave him a libretto upon a biblical subject, 
Samson. It was quite in the nature of things that when the 
opera was written, and its performance applied for, the dissi- 
pated public of Paris objected to it on the ground that it was a 
profanation to represent a “sacred” subject upon the stage. 

In his preface, the distinguished editor of the present col- 
lection, M. Saint-Saens, gives a few very sensible observations 
in regard to the style and manner of performance, applying not 
alone to these works of Rameau, but also to those of Bach and 
Handel: 

“With reference to the proper movement for performing 
these pieces, it is to be remarked, first, that the lack of indica- 
tions almost general in the music of the old time suggests that 
down to the middle of the last century the degree of quickness 
or slowness, so important in our time, had not probably the 
same importance; moreover, the difference between the ex- 
treme movements was much less. All the movements might 
be comprised between what we now call allegro moderato and 
andante. The largo of Handel and of Sebastian Bach was 
not verv slow. The presto was not very fast. It is above ail 
with reference to rapidity that it is necessary to be careful. 
Modern velocity was unknown to the ancients. 

“Moreover, with reference to the music written for the 
clavecin, the mechanism of the instrument was very light and 
did not demand of the executant the muscular force required 
by the piano. It was sufficient to place the fingers upon the 
keyboard to realize in the touch that very light pressure was 
sufficient, and in a manner more like that of the organ than 
that of the piano. In transposing upon the piano music 
written for the clavecin, the opposite is true. A little more 
rapidity becomes necessary, because without it the music 
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loses its charm. What we now call expression was unknowa 
to the world of the clavecin. The large instruments wer2 
furnished with two claviers and many registers, permitting 
a great richness of effects. Thanks to these resources one 
could pass from piano to mezzo piano or forte, but this force 
had nothing comparable to the forcible explosions which es- 
cape from our concert pianos. It was a force purely relative. 


Except in rare cases, the employment of different degrees of 


force was left to the taste of the executant, and it was im- 
possible to pass gradually from one to the other, and practic- 
ally this exquisite art of infinite expression and variety of 
touch, which gives the modern piano its greatest attraction, 
was then wholly unknown. 

“Another point to be noticed is that the groups of very 
short notes which occur sometimes in pieces of moderate 
speed are to be interpreted with certain freedom, and not to 
be hurried through in the speed that their apparent value 
would seem to require. This embarrassment comes from the 
preconceived idea that this music ought to be performed as 
one piece without alteration of movement. Now, nothing 
proves that this is so, and an accidental indication, found in 
one of his pieces ‘sans alterer la mesure’ (without changing 
the measure), suggests very strongly that a certain freedom 
of time might have been practiced in those days against which 
in this instance M. Rameau desired to guard the player.” 
And so M. Saint-Saens concludes that taking into considera- 
tion the numerous ornaments and other peculiarities of style 
in the pieces of Rameau everything ought to be interpreted 
with a certain freedom and by no means in strict measure. 

The illustrations in the present chapter are taken from the 
first volume of the complete works of Rameau, now in pubd- 
lication by the Messrs. Durand, of Paris. 

















MR. CLARENCE EDDY. 


(From a recent Berlin photograph. 

















INTERVIEW WITH MR. CLARENCE EDDY. 


As is well known to musical people, Mr. Clarence Eddy 
has been making his home at the Chicago Auditorium the 
past season, whenever he has been in town between his con- 
certs, which have taken him all over the country. In the 
course of a conversation I had with him he gave some pat- 
ticulars of his work. But he began by speaking of the Muséel 
harmonium, a reed organ made in Paris, known practically 
to the general public in this country scarcely at all. It was 
the Mustel harmonium which Mr. Tornlins went to see when 
he was once in Paris. As he did not speak French and had 
no letter of introduction, the firm treated him rather cavalier- 
ly, mistaking him for an Englishman who had called to buy 
or see about buying one of their instruments, when he really 
was ready to pay no more than for an Alexandre harmonium, 
a much less expensive instrument. The attendant played a 
few measures to him upon one of the smallest instruments in 
stock, and rather grudgingly allowed Mr. Tomlins to try it 
himself; but when he got interested and began to improvise, 
they interrupted him and took him to another room, and with 
great empressement seated him before one of their !argest 
instruments and begged him to play as long as he liked. 

Mr. Eddy had just received a new composition for this 
instrument, composed by the younger M. Mustel, and dedi- 
cated to Mr. Eddy. Thus the conversation naturally turned 
first of all upon this very interesting and artistically import- 
ant work of creative art. 

Speaking of the Mustel harmonium and a recital in Paiis 
last autumn, Mr. Eddy said: “They had an artists’ recital 
and Guilmant was down for two numbers, with the harmon- 
ium. He used his own, which he has had for twenty-five 
years, and during that time he has not had a single repair 
made on it. It was in perfect tune and in perfect shape, 
which shows the superior quality of workmanship. Well, he 
carried off all the honors of the whole evening—simply had 


to come back and play again. Everybody said it was the 
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MRS. CLARENCE EDDY AND MISS ROSE ETTINGER. 


(From a recent Berlin photograph.) 
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most charming thing of the evening. There is a great variety 


in tone, it has great intensity, great finesse and finish. The 
intensity of the tone is regulated entirely by the blowing, and 
that is where the art comes in; very few people can play ‘t. 
I made a special study of it all last year. They made for ine 
one of the finest instruments they ever turned out. It is down 
here in a storehotise in Chicago, having never been unpacked. 
I intended to play it this season in my concerts, but have 
been chasing all over the country and couldn't get at it. | 
simply didn’t have time. I intended to put it in places where 
there is no organ, and in some cases where there is an organ, 
to show the difference—the contrast between the large organ 
and this. It is extremely effective and the music which is 
written for it is delightful; it is a kind of quasi-orchestra. Some- 
thing unique. The effects produced by it are orchestral, be- 
cause the qualities of the tones of the orchestral instruments 
are imitated.” 

“How many stops are there on this one? How many dif- 
ferent sets of reeds?” 

“Twelve sets, the entire length of the keyboard, and each 
stop is divided; so, of course, you can use a four-foot or a 
two-foot tone low in the bass, and a sixteen-foot high up in 
the treble. You can turn the thing upside down. The Mason 
& Hamlin Company tried to imitate the harmonium once and 
didn’t succeed very well, because they couldn’t voice it. The 
Mustels have found only two men who can voice their in- 
struments according to their standard. If they didn’t have 
them they couldn’t make their instruments. The grandfather 
of Alphonse Mustel was the inventor. The business has 
been established something over fifty years. They have car- 
ried off all the diplomas of every exposition since then. It 
is esteemed most highly by all the leading musicians in 
France, and by others who happen to know about it outside 
of France, but especially in France. All the leading com- 
posers, Saint-Saens and Gounod, and all the present com- 
posers, in fact, are very fond of the instrument and have 
written a great deal for it. The Mustel Company have 
published about three thousand compositions for it. I 
have an immense library of beautiful works, and you 
would be surprised to find the things that have been 
written for the harmonium and other instruments, com- 
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MISS ROSE ETTINGER. 


(From a recent Berlin photograph.) 
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binations of four or five or six, in which the harmonium 
takes the place of an orchestra, artistic creations, originai 
compositions by Caesar Franck; beautiful things by Saint- 
Saens and others, that do not exist in any other form; not 
arrangements, but original compositions for it. I think that 
something quite important can be done with it in this coun- 
try. Alphonse Mustel I consider the finest player, because 
he has been brought up on it; it has been his milk, so to 
say. He understands it thoroughly. After that, J. M. Cow- 
ard, of London, the agent of the Mustel organ, has a genius 
for it, and plays it beautifully—really in a masterly way. 
Then I should place M. Guilmant, and probably after him 
Monsieur H. P. Tobey, a Frenchman. I consider these four 
the greatest players of this instrument.” 

“How much space does this one you have occupy?” 

“It is as large as the largest upright piano, but thicker; 
about the size of that Mason & Hamlin orchestral instru- 
ment. I have a packing case for it, made especially for trans- 
porting it around the country, so all I have to do is to push 
it right in one end and lock it up and send it off as baggage. 
As I said, I have studied the thing a great deal when I was 
over there, and prepared a concert repertoire, intending to 
play it here. Arthur Foote advised me by all means to use 
it in my concerts. The big organ would not compete at all 
with that; it is a most interesting and fascinating thing. You 
can get a vibrato by a certain method of blowing, just like 
the vibrato in the voice. It is extremely sensitive, and the 
difficulty is to get a steady tone with great power. It re- 
quires an immense amount of practice and really a knack.” 

“Don’t you use this at all with the wind chest?” 

“I never do; there is no object because then you lose that 
expression, the delicacy. The instrument I have cost seven 
thousand francs. I placed the order with them to construct 
for me the finest instrument they could possibly make, and 
they worked on it for nearly a year and then turned out what 
they consider to be their chef d’oeuvre. I did not tell you 
there were two banks of keys, and the upper bank is the celesta 
and controls a set of steel bars which are voiced in a very 
peculiar way; they have a sounding board so that you can 
get a resonance which is impossible with ordinary steel bars. 


It is a patented thing and gives a long sustained tone that is 
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(From a recent Berlin photograph.) 
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beautiful; just like silver bells. The effect of those bells in 
arpeggios and single tones is very charming. That is the 
reason they call it the harmonium celesta. The celestial part 
applies simply to the bell effect. The only thing I can com- 
pare it to is the musical glasses you hear sometimes. Of 
course, I shall not forsake the organ, and wherever there is 
a large organ I shall use that, but this harmonium is charm- 
ing for small halls and chamber concerts, and as a solo in- 
strument it is something unique.” 

Mr. Eddy brought with him a composition just received 
from the house of Mustel, of which he said: 

“This composition is by M. Alphonse Mustel, who is the 
grandson of the originator, and he has great talent for com- 
position; he has written a number of beautiful things, among 
them this, entitled “Nuit d’Orient” (Night in the Orient), 
which was written especially for and dedicated to me. When 
I was in Paris last summer he had it in his head and partially 
written down and played it for me, and I thought there was 
something very peculiar, with an oriental effect in it that was 
very charming, and told him I was delighted with it, and he 
said he would like to dedicate it to me, if I would accept it.” 

At this point the conversation was diverted to the young 
singer, Miss Rose Ettinger, whom Mrs. Eddy is educating, 
and whose voice is just now making such a singularly fortu- 
nate effect in Paris and Berlin. 

“There is a great deal to be said about Miss Ettinger, a 
great deal,” said Mr. Eddy. “In the first place she has de- 
veloped remarkably during the last few months in a musical 
way. About three months ago my wife decided to take her 
to Berlin personally. She wanted to give her a little rest and 
incidentally acquire a knowledge of the German language 
and German songs. Well, of course, we were well acquainted 
in Berlin. Mrs. Eddy knows all the musical people, and when 
we were there last summer we mentioned something about 
Miss Ettinger to our friends whom we met, and incidentally 
said that she might possibly be there the coming winter sea- 
son; so, of course, they were somewhat prepared. When 
Mrs. Eddy and Miss Ettinger did arrive they received numer- 
ous invitations to different musical houses, and Miss Ettinger 
sang informally for some of the most distinguished musicians 
in Berlin. Finally she sang at the residence of Arthur Bird 
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and he invited Dr. Reimann, Mme. Gerster, Mme. Joachim 
and other prominent musicians of Berlin to meet her and 
hear her sing. They were simply dumfounded. Mme, Ge:- 
ster said, ‘I didn’t know there was such a voice. It is one of 
the finest voices I ever heard.’ The peculiar thing about her 
voice is that it is a pure soprano of great range; it not only 
runs very high—an octave above high C, with a good tone, 
but the middle and low tones are remarkably full. In faci, 
it is so good that Mme. Marchesi, when she first received her, 
told her it was the only voice that had ever come to her that 
was perfectly placed. She said: ‘Your voice is absolutely 
perfect. Don’t let me change it at all.” Dr. Reimann, one of 
the leading critics and musicians of Berlin, was most enthu- 
siastic over Miss Ettinger. He is the librarian of the :nusical 
department of the Royal Library and a personal friend of the 
Emperor, so, of course, exerts a great deal of influence. He 
played her accompaniments, and was enthusiastic to a degree, 
saying he did not remember in all his life to have heard such 
a voice and such charming quality of tone combined with 
such absolute pitch as she had. It seems impossible for her 
to sing out of tune! He set the ball rolling and told every- 
body about her, arranged for her to sing at the Royal Opera 
House, and got up a concert especially for her, with some 
other assistance. The house was packed. She made a furor. 
I wish I could show you the papers that came out. She made 
a veritable sensation. I have these criticisms from all the 
papers in Berlin, and they are extraordinary. The papers 
were full of her the next day after the concert. My wile 
cabled me Rose made a tremendous success, and that the 
press was wild. Arthur Bird wrote me of his own accord a 
few days after that and said, ‘I want to verify all you have 
heard from Mrs. Eddy and from the papers. Miss Ettinger’s 
success was phenomenal. In all my experience I have not 
seen such enthusiasm in Berlin.’ Of course, she was im- 
mediately called upon by all the managers, had invitations 
to sing here and there, and Mr. Hermann Wolff wanted to 
make a contract with her right away. The general manager 
of the Royal Opera House offered her a contract for three 
years to sing at the opera, but she is going to sing under Mr. 
Wolff's management next season in concerts in Germany 
and Russia and other places on the continent. Meantime she 
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will keep up her studies and acquire as many operatic roles 
as she can. She has decided dramatic talent, so Mme. Marchesi 
says. She accepted a number of concert engagements in Ger- 
many, in Dresden and other places, under Mr. Wolff’s man- 
agement, and sang a number of times in private musicales, 
receiving a large fee each time. She was simply the rage. 
They went from Berlin to Paris three times in order to fill 
engagements. Mr. Wolff wanted her to give a concert of her 
own in Berlin, so they made a special trip from Paris in 
order to accomplish this, and she not only paid all her ex- 
penses, but made a very handsome sum out of it, besides filling 
a number of private engagements there. She is coming home 
this summer to see her family in Waterloo, Iowa. We are 
coming to America in August, and Mrs. Eddy will go back 
about the middle of September with Miss Ettinger. She wants 
her to commence work again as soon as Marchesi returns from 
her vacation.” 

“Tell me now where you have been this winter, or have you 
been all over everywhere?” asked the scribe. 

“I have made two trips to the Pacific coast since I returned 
from Europe the middle of October. I have traveled during 
that time over twenty thousand miles. On Thursday I am 
going to Ohio, and shall be back here Sunday morning for a 
week. Then I have three more concerts, after which I go 
east to see my sister and my father, and shall spend a couple 
of days in New York prior to my sailing, on the 27th of this 
month, and I hope to be in Paris one month from to-day. I 
am booked there at the Trocadero on the 12th of June. The 
concert is being arranged by Mr. Guilmant, who has a large 
society at his back, and they subscribe liberally for his own 
concerts. He is the only organist in Paris who has given con- 
certs there profitably. He gives four each year, and this con- 
cert will be sort of a supplementary one to his own series. 
Miss Ettinger will sing, and there will be a violinist, probably 
Miss Leonara Jackson, a Chicago girl, who has made splendid 
success in Germany. Joachim considers her one of his best 
pupils.” 

“What have you done in the way of opening new organs 
this winter?” . 

“I have done considerable. The principal one was in San 
Francisco, in the St. Ignatius Church, a Jesuit church. The 
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organ, which was built by Farrand & Votey, of Detroit, I con- 
sider to be the best, the most perfect church organ in America. 
It has eighty-five speaking stops, four manuals and electric 
action. It is a masterpiece of musical and mechanical art. I 
opened this organ at Christmas time, and was invited to come 
out, if possible, and play at Easter, and I did. I played twice 
that day, and the church, which seats thirty-five hundred peo- 
ple, was packed at each service. I played set pieces during 
each service, and then at the close I gave a lengthy recital. On 
Palm Sunday I did about the same thing at Grace Episcopal 
Church, in San Francisco, where there is also a very fine or- 
gan. It was built by Mr. Treat, and presented to the church 
by the millionaire Mr. Searles, who is a musical amateur and 
a particular friend of Mr. Treat. It took two years about to 
build the organ, and its cost was in the vicinity of twenty-five 
thousand dollars. It is certainly a very beautiful church organ, 
characterized, I should say, by great refinement rather than 
brilliancy or grandeur. The action is tubular pneumatic. It 
is a very finished piece of work, and no doubt one of the most 
beautiful organs in the world. What is the advantage of elec- 
tric action, do you ask? Promptness, I think. Another ad- 
vantage is that the keyboard can be placed anywhere, any dis- 
tance away, and then with the system employed by Farrand & 
Votey, who use very small valves, you get a wonderful prompt- 
ness of speech and quick repetition, which is almost impossible 
in any other way. And then another thing, the touch remains 
the same whether one manual or all together are used. Exactly 
the same, no practical difference. And the repetition is instan- 
taneous out there in the St. Ignatius Church. It is a positive 
delight to play it. Besides these two, I played a number of 
small organs in different parts of the country in the eastern 
and in the southern states. I will tell you about an organ I 
opened in Phoenix, Ariz., which is the only organ in the terri- 
tory. I was engaged for two recitals and gave three. The organ 
is a small two-manual organ, but it is a new thing out there, 
and they consider it something of a revelation. The country 
around Phoenix is most charming, reminding me very much 
of southern California, beautiful, very tropical, about six weeks 
or two months in advance of California. In St. Louis, also, 
I opened a very beautiful organ, built by Farrand & Votey, 
a three-manual organ, with the Aeolian attachment, like that 
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in the Great Northern Hotel in this city, but I used the organ 
only. With this Aeolian attachment on an organ you can 
play anything under the sun. An immense number of things 
can be done with it. You can play it by hand or let the paper 
play it, or you can play one thing and let the paper play an- 
other. It is a great success and will create a sort of revolu- 
tion, I think. 

“One of the most delightful experiences that I have had in 
this country was in New York on my last trip there, when I 
gave a complimentary recital in the New South Church on 
Madison avenue. It was a complimentary recital by the invi- 
tation of the organist, Dr. Gerrit Smith. The church was 
crowded and hundreds couldn’t get in. What delighted me 
most was the large number of professional organists, who came 
not only from New York and Brooklyn, but even from places 
quite remote. Fully one hundred professional organists were 
present, and a large number of them sat in the organ gallery 
with me. It was inspiring to play for them, and they came 
to me afterwards, almost in a body, to thank me and say what a 
great success it was and to congratulate me. Dr. Gerrit Smith 
told me personally that it was a revelation to him. He said, 


‘Not only your playing, because I never heard you play so 
well before, but I mean the spirit manifested by your own 
countrymen towards you, and it did my heart pood. It did 
me, too, for it showed how sympathetic and cordial they 
were. There was a warm feeling of fellowship manifested, and 
I was urged by many professional musicians there to locate in 
New York.” 








THE FIRST GRAND OPERA. 


BY ARTHUR C. G. WELD. 


To-day all the musical world is interested, and justly so, in 
the operatic question, as it is being at present approached in 
this country. As has been repeatedly pointed out in the press, 
the future of this great art is purely a matter of dollars and 
cents. In other words, knowing—as we do—what it costs to 
give opera it remains to be seen whether this sum (which at 
its minimum must necessarily remain a fixture) can be taken in 
at the box-office, or whether we must establish subsidies such 
as exist all over Europe. It does not matter in the least 
whether these subsidies take the form of a personal contribu- 
tion from the privy purse of the sovereign, or whether they are 
regular features of the state or municipal budget, or whether 
they are obtained by private subscription from individuals of 
great wealth and high social position; in one form or the other 
they exist all over Europe, and it is through their existence that 
there is so much opera across the water. How this problem 
will be solved in our country remains to be seen, and has noth- 
ing to do with the purpose of this article. At present we are 
merely interested in the fact that this problem does exist and 
that its existence justifies the statement that the future of opera 
in the United States is solely a question of money. 

This is owing to the fact that opera properly given embraces 
—as Richard Wagner insisted it should—all the arts. In an 
adequate operatic representation the arts of poetry, vocal 
music, instrumental music, acting, painting, architecture, danc- 
ing and pantomime are all called upon, and each must contri- 
bute its share if the desired result is to be obtained—and natu- 
rally this costs money. 

But things were very different three hundred years ago 
when the first opera was presented in Florence, Italy, and the 
wonderful difference which exists between the extreme sim- 
plicity of the early phases of this art and its bewildering com- 
plexity as it exists to-day makes it very interesting for us to 
look back over these three long centuries and cast a glance at 
matters musical as they existed in the Tuscan capital towards 
the close of the sixteenth century. 
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When Lorenzo di Medici—surnamed the Magnificent, and 
also known as the Father of Letters—had assumed the reins 
of government a century earlier, Florence had already become 
celebrated for its influence and power in all artistic matters, 
and this became much more prominent under this remark- 
able ruler, who was not only perhaps the most generous Mae- 
cenas known to history, but the superior of every other in 
that he was himself an artist, being a past master of excep- 
tionally elegant prose and a poet of ability closely allied to 
genius. Still, neither his influence nor that of his successors 
was of an especially clerical nature, and thus it was that 
during the entire sixteenth century Florence chafed more and 
more against the ecclesiastical control assumed and 
maintained over the arts—and music in particular—in Rome, 
Naples and Venice. This feeling became so strong towards 
the end of the sixteenth century that while elsewhere in Italy 
(and consequently in the rest of Europe), Palestrina, di Lasso, 
Gabrielli and Frescobaldi were considered as the greatest liv- 
ing musicians, there existed in the artistic circles of Florence 
open revolt against the scholastic severity of their style, and 
without knowing exactly what was wanted, there was an 
unsatisfied desire for something different. These conditions 
brought about the interesting fact that—differing from all 
other art forms which grew, little by little—the opera sprang 
into existence complete and all at once, and we know precise- 
ly who the man was who wrote the first opera, and when and 
why and where he did it. 

Giovanni Bardi, Count of Velio, a very wealthy Florentine, 
had collected about himself a choice variety of artists and ama- 
teurs—“cognoscenti e dilettanti’—who frequently gathered 
at his magnificent palace to discuss ways and means for the 
advance and improvement of all the arts. On these occasions 
they frequently read or performed the great Greek tragedies, 
considered then as always—before or since—as the most per- 
fect art products extant. Now, it was well known, of course, 
that in the classic period, owing to the great size of the amphi- 
theaters and the further fact that they were roofless, these 
plays were chanted or sung rather than merely recited, as the 
musical tone had greater carrying power than the spoken 
word, and Bardi and his associates attempted to imitate this 
custom. But as they had no clue whatever as to the original 
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manner of singing or chanting these plays, their efforts were 
far from successful, and Bardi and his party made enemies, and 
became the laughing stock of the “Musicians’—the men of 
fugue and canon—whose only idea of dramatic music was at 
most to put an eight part vocal fugue in the middle of a comic 
play. 

But Bardi and his group of faithful associates stuck to their 
guns and matters came to a crisis on the occasion of the wed- 
ding of Duke Francesco I. of Tuscany, also a Medici, to the 
celebrated beauty, Bianco Capello, in 1578. All that the dif- 
ferent arts could offer was combined to make both the cere- 
mony itself and the attendant féstivities of the most elaborate, 
gorgeous and also original nature. Among other things, the 
master of ceremonies had arranged for the representation of 
certain mythological scenes—with superb scenic settings and 
costumes—and also accompanied with music. It was pro- 
posed, of course, to intrust the composition to sundry of the 
“Musicians,” the accepted composers of the period, who would 
proceed naturally, after their custom, to turn out a series of 
ecclesiastically severe vocal fugues and canons and ruthlessly 
hang them upon the dainty words of the text. Bardi and his 
party at once entered a vigorous protest against this course, 
and were met—not unnaturally, with a request to produce 
something better. This, unfortunately, he was unable to do, 
for while he numbered many painters, sculptors and poets 
among his party, the musicians were all amateurs, and as they 
proved incapable of producing anything according to their 
own theories, which was really good, the “Musicians” again 
carried the day, leaving Bardi and his party sorely discomfited 
by this failure and this defeat, but none the less determined to 
accomplish some tangible advance in the near future. 

The best of the amateur musicians attached to Bardi’s fol- 
lowing was Vincenzio Galilei (father of Galileo Galilei, the 
great astronomer) who was “General Intendant of all the 
Arts” in Florence, a litterateur of eminent claims for considera- 
tion, something of a composer and a tolerable Lutenist. He 
was steadfast in his determination to accomplish something 
tangible in support of the theories which he and his friends 
fulminated from the Palazzo Bardi, and shortly after the fiasco 
chronicled above he claimed to have discovered three old 
Greek musical compositions. These were doubtless apocry- 
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phal, but they served their purpose in giving an opportunity 
for a start, and in imitation of them—the style being purely 
declamatory instead of contrapuntal—he composed the in- 
tensely dramatic scene of Ugolino’s death from Dante’s “In- 
ferno,” for solo voice accompanied by harpsichord and one 
viola. In this connection it is interesting to note the selection 
of the viola as the accompanying string instrument. It is true, 
of course, that in those days violas were much more common. 
than violins, but notwithstanding this fact it is also true that 
according to our modern ideas of instrumental coloring no 
other instrument could be more suitable to the adequate dra- 
matic rendering of such a subject than the viola, owing to the 
somber and tragic character cf its “timbre.” 

Well, Galilei sang his Monody at the Palazzo Bardi before 
the assemblage of all the supporters of the new theory, and it 
was received with the most boundless enthusiasm, and while 
the “Musicians” laugh at the effort, they were boldly confront- 
ed by followers of Bardi who claimed that Galilei had solved 
the problem at last. In truth, both were right. Galilei, being 
only an amateur, had done his work very imperfectly so far 
as technic was concerned—which justified in a measure the 
laughter of his enemies; but, on the other hand, he had cer- 
tainly produced a definite method of dramatic declamation in 
vocal music, which justified the enthusiasm of his friends. 
Finally he had openly and consistently offered a monodic 
style of musical composition as a substitute for the polyphonic 
method which had hitherto held undisputed sway. 

Thus were the lists cleared for action, so to speak, and 
Bardi’s party was immensely strengthened by the acquisition 
of a gifted and thoroughly educated musician, Jacopo Peri, 
who was born in Florence during the latter half of the six- 
teenth century. This gifted man became convinced that Gali- 
lei’s theory was correct, and he himself determined to elabor- 
ate it with the view of still more definitely restoring the decla- 
mation of the Hellenic tragedy; and his efforts resulted in his 
becoming the composer of the first opera, and as such, the in- 
ventor and founder of the modern recitative. 

At the Palazzo Bardi he had met—among others—the poet 
Ottavio Rinuccini (who was the greatest genius of the whole 
Bardi party), and these two conjointly produced the first 
Opera; that is, in the sense of the word as we understand it. 
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Another composer, Emilio del Cavaliere, is said to have com- 
posed a text of Rinuccini’s a few years earlier, but it is under- 
stood—like Orazio Vecchi’s “L’Amfiparnasso,” produced at 
Mantua in 1594—to have been essentially in the old accus- 
tomed form of unaccompanied vocal polyphony. 

Therefore, musical historians give the honor of inventing 
ethe opera to Peri, and the first opera is considered “Dafne” 
libretto, by Rinuccini. Meanwhile, Bardi had been called to 
Rome as “Maestro di camera,” to Pope Clement VIII., and 
the meetings, formerly held at his house, had been transferred 
to the palace of his friend Jacopo Corsi, always an enthusi- 
astic member of his party, and it was at the Palazzo Corsi in 
1597 that “Dafne” was first privately performed. The words 
and music are lost, but we know that it consisted of recitatives, 
arias, choruses and dances. It is also interesting to note that 
the same text became a component part of the first German 
opera in the following manner: 

When Johann Georg I. of Saxony married his daughter to 

‘the Landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt, in 1627, he determined— 
among other things—to give especial glory to the attendant 
festivities by the first performance in Germany of the new 
musical art-form recently sprung into life in Italy. Heinrich 
Schuetz, the elector of Saxony’s “capellmeister,” was commis- 
sioned to procure from Italy the words and music of “Dafne,” 
and the German poet Opitz was employed to translate Rin- 
uccini’s libretto. This he did, however, without any reference 
to the music, and when his work was accomplished it was dis- 
covered, not unnaturally, that the new words did not “fit” the 
music at all. Consequently Schuetz wrote new music to the 
German text, and this second “Dafne” (of which the words 
and music are also lost) was performed at Torgau, April 13, 
1627. 

There was no question as to the success of “Dafne” in Flor- 
ence; as a contemporary writer—Giovanni Battista Doni— 
tells us, “it charmed the whole city.” Naturally, Peri and 
Rinuccini were delighted and spurred on by success to further 
effort; they at once set to work upon a second opera, “Eury- 
dice.” This was performed on the occasion of the marriage of 
Henry IV. of France to Maria de Medici, and was thus the 
first opera ever performed in public, the representations of 
“Dafne” having been given privately at the Palazzo Corsi. Of 
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this work, we possess both words and music, and from it we 
can see what a simple affair it was, after all. Signor Corsi, 
seated at a harpsichord behind the scenes, furnished most of 
the accompaniments, assisted by three friends, who played re- 
spectively upon a chitarone (a double-necked lute of great 
length), a viola di gamba and a theorbo (the large double 
lute). Furthermore, in one of the scenes three flutes were 
used, and certain writers have maintained that harps and 
small trombones took part, although this point is disputed. 

In the printed score of this opera—consisting in reality of 
little more than the vocal parts and a figured bass—we find the 
word “sonata,” used for the first time as applied to a brief in- 
strumental entre acte. 

It was not only in the manner of composition that these 
two works dealt a death-blow to the supremacy of the old 
church music, for they brought about a still greater innovation 
as for the first time women took part in the performance. 
Victoria Alchileti, who sang the title role in both, was thus 
the first “prima donna,” and by a curious musical coincidence 
she also took part, somewhat later, in the first oratorio. Be- 
fore closing this sketch it may also be interesting to point out 
how the word “opera” came to be applied to this art form. 
The original titles, for instance, read as follows: 


DAFNE 
Dramma per la Musica 
Opera di 
JACOPO PERI. 


“The work of Jacopo Peri,” and this form was retained until 
it became adopted generally, although a full century later such 
works were still known in France as “comodie (or tragedie) 
mise en musique.” 

From these simple beginnings, then, sprang this wonder- 
ful art-form which has assumed such gigantic proportions 
to-day; in the place of Signora Alchileti and a few other sing- 
ers we have a company of soloists and a regiment of choris- 
ters, while Signor Corsi at the harpsichord and his lute-play- 
ing assistants have given way to the big modern orchestra 
of an hundred men. 

The new art-form spread like wild-fire through Italy, and 
everywhere works were written in this so-called “stilo rappre- 
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sentativo,” but the man to make the first great step in ad- 
vance was Claudio Monteverde (1568-1651), who made the 
greatest possible improvements, and in particular so augment- 
ed the accompanying orchestra that he is known as “The 
Father of Modern Instrumentation.” 

But it is to simple Peri that we owe the fact that to-day we 


can hear Jean de Reszke in Tristan and Isolde. 


Two Nymphs and a Shepherd. 
Trio, Two Sopranos and Tenor. 





Two Sop's. 
Five part chorus } Nymphs and Shepherds. 
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TWO EXAMPLES OF THE MUSIC FROM PERI’S “EURYDICE.” 
(Prepared by Mr. Arthur Weld.) 














FINALE FROM SONATA OPUS 35 BY CHOPIN. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS, 
BY EMIL LIEBLING. 


Chopin wrote three sonatas; the first, opus 4 in C minor, 
betrays but little of that original and peculiar musical vein 
which was destined to carry the lucky possessor to lasting 
fame; its form and contents smack as much of his predecessor 
and contemporary Hummel, as the first three Beethoven sona- 
tas do of Mozart and Haydn; it is seidom rescued from obliv- 
ion, but even the masterly technique of Signorina Castellano, 
who played the work a few seasons ago in this country, did not 
serve to make it interesting or effective enough to insure a 
more frequent appearance on concert programs. 

The present sonata, as well as the third, opus 58, belong to 
a much riper period, at which Chopin had, as it were, fully 
found himself. It is a singular fatality that in most sonatas, 
trios, symphonies, and similar works of length, the finale rep- 
resents the weakest part of the composition; even Beethoven’s 
immortal opus 53 presents the same anomaly; Schumann's 
sonatas, opus 11 and 22, Grieg’s opus 7, and Schytte’s other- 
wise irreproachable sonata, opus 53, show a decided falling off 
and diminution of importance in the finales, and numerous 
other examples could easily be adduced. If this Chopin sonata, 
opus 35, does not give cause to the same complaint, it is be- 
cause the finale is so thoroughly “sui generis” as to totally 
disarm comparison or criticism. After a thoroughly romantic 
first part, which presents grand climaxes and tremendous con- 
trasts, a splendid scherzo follows; the second themes in both 
movements are of enchanting melodious charm; a unique 
funeral march takes the place of the usual adagio or andante, 
and this weird and uncanny “perpetuum mobile” makes a re- 
markable close for a composition in which Chopin for once 
did not feel the mere form as a limitation. He was happiest 
in those forms which he himself had created, the ballade, 
scherzo and mazurka; in the trio, opus 8, the burdensome 
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task of adhering to some one else’s precepts is constantly no- 
ticeable. 

The finale, when well executed, as, for instance, by the in- 
imitable De Pachmann, will present a smooth pianissimo run- 
ning effect, necessarily somewhat monotonous. Without spe- 
cial divisions into its component parts or sentences, and with- 
out leading accents; in a general way there will be a natural 
rise and fall, crescendo and decrescendo, with the ascending 
and descending runs; no ritardandos can be introduced without 
conflicting with the musical intention; a smooth, unbroken 
surface, finished to the utmost polish and ‘perfection, must be 
presented. 

The mode of study will have to be the same which is used 
for all passage work. Take a certain number of measures first 
with separate hands and then together; study with three dis- 
tinct modes of touch and execution; first a very slow and firm 
legato, afterwards a faster and lighter legato, and finally a 
light semi-staccato, giving the slow practice the great prefer- 
ence; this variety of study will serve every technical purpose, 
and enable the performer to retain full control of the hands; 
where both hands execute unisono passages, as is the case with 
the present work, the execution for one is naturally more dif- 
ficult than for the other; this should be fully realized and 
carefully watched, and the weaker hand must receive more 
study than the other. 

The term “perpetual motion,” which I applied to the finale, 
is well deserved, for there is no rest or contrast in it from be- 
ginning to end, nor is there a change of sentiment or intellec- 
tual requirements or demands, such as we find ourselves called 
upon to observe in a proper rendition of the similarly named 
work by Weber, where every phrase brings with it the neces- 
sity for a variety of interpretation; it would be idle to attempt 
to ascertain what (if anything definite at all) the composer may 
have had in view while writing this singular fancy; evidently 
some peculiar mood took this remarkable form in his hyper- 
sensitive brain. 

At first glance the movement seems to be written at random, 
but closer examination reveals a modulation tu what may be 
considered a second phrase, or motif, in the relative major 
key D flat, commencing with the 23rd measure. The 39th 
bar brings the return of the first theme again, but from here 
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to the end a great deal of the passage work is reversed; it is 
interesting to note that the Litolff edition interpolates two bars 
after the 46th measure, which most copies omit. 

The pedal, if used at all, can be only occasionally touched; 
in the very last bar it will serve to give a fuller effect by ex- 
tending the low octave B flat until the upper chord is struck; 
if teachers and pupils would take the very little trouble to an- 
alyze what the pedal should really be used for, much misap- 
prehension and unmusical noise could be easily avoided. 

In fingering the piece, one should refrain from all extremes, 
and it ought to be made thoroughly practical. Whenever pos- 
sible and advantageous, the thumbs can occur together; finger 
the sequences in which this work abounds uniformly, also 
parallel passages; in the 35th and 36th measures the thumb of 
the left hand glides from the black key to the following white 
key. Fingering ought only to connect that which needs con- 
nection, and must leave the hand as much as possible in its nor- 
mal extended position, playing as many notes in one position as 
possible, before assuming the next; of course, the change from 
one to the other necessitates especial study, so as to make the 
shifting inaudible; these explanations will serve to make the 
intention of commonsense fingering and the principles upon 
which it is based perfectly plain. This skillful shifting will be 
called into play, for instance, at the end of the 52d, 54th, and 
similar measures. 

All speed is relative; one person’s allegro is another’s pres- 
to, hence metronome marks are optional and to be observed 
with considerable latitude; “A half-note equals 104,” repre- 
sents the tempo at which the presto will be effective, but many 
will have to content themselves with slower time. 

In point of absolute technical difficulty, the third sonata, 
opus 58, exceeds the others, but not in importance or artistic 
charm; their complete mastery requires technical and musical 
qualities of the very highest order. 


Chicago. 











JOHN BARRINGTON, JR. 


BY EMILE LOUIS ATHERTON. 
PART FIFTH. 
[Narrative continued by Mr. Barrington.] 


After the reading of his manuscript, Mr. Barrington apolo- 
gized to me in such a manner for his roughness that I readily 
forgave him; for though I did not say so to him, I thought 
that his provocation had been very great. I, for a while, 
doubted the wisdom of the advice I had given him; but as 
time went on I realized that I had been right in telling him to 
burn it all up. It would most certainly have never been com- 
pleted otherwise. By doing it over there was no patch-work 
possible. If a machinist made a machine which was very full of 
errors, in which nothing fitted, and all was wrong, he would 
probably reconstruct it entirely; an attempt to alter it would 
mean a failure to attain any better result. 

In order to overcome Mr. Barrington’s habit of emotional 
writing, I had him work for the following two months upon 
essays of one kind or another. This work in a measure over- 
came his worst faults, and gave a well-knit and positive char- 
acter to his style; but even in such dry work as this his imag- 
ination was too fertile to chain, or train, completely, though 
after a little he got it somewhat more under his control, and 
when this was accomplished it gave color to his expres- 
sion. He very strongly objected to working steadily and 
habitually, preferring, as he said, to wait for inspiration; it 
was a long time before he would agree with me that inspira- 
tion is the result of concentration, and that this latter condi- 
tion of mind could be got in no better way than by work. He 
was, however, very willing to do as I asked him, and so each 
morning wrote from nine o’clock until one. After lunch he 
read to Anna and me the result of his morning’s work, and 
we went over it together; he explaining how he intended to 
develop this or that part, and I showing him where he was 
wrong in principle or in style. I was very careful in such cor- 
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rections to always show him precedents from the various clas- 
sics in which I knew that they appeared. Also by my advice 
he read certain authors who, I believed, would have a formu- 
lative influence upon his style. At first I noticed that he wrote 
one day like Addison and another like De Quincey, and after 
that perhaps he would strongly imitate the style of Howells, © 
and later there would be a suggestion of one of the younger 
writers. After a little, the direct and easily to be perceived 
influence of these authors had disappeared save in the rapid 
improvement which he made in his style. lt became more 
varied in character, and it had an ease about it when he was 
handling thoughts that were difficult of expression that gave 
strength and certainty of effect; also, at times he had an ac- 
cumulative power, in his sentences, which said something of 
his mental development, and which for that reason greatly 
pleased me. His wealth of imagination was the greatest ob- 
stacle to his early success, though it gave endurance to that 
which he afterwards gained by its help. He would no sooner 
conceive a desirable idea than in a flash came another of equal 
attractiveness, and after this another, until he de- 
spaired of selection, and was in danger of getting none on 
paper. He was like one who goes from flower to flower in 
a garden, attracted from one beauty to the next, and never 
being able to do more than consider which to pluck. 

He had a power in analysis and of concentrated thought, 
and yet he very rarely made a full use of either, for he al- 
lowed his love of pleasure and his desire for self-gratification 
to stand in the way of his immediate success, except where he 
was particularly interested in his subject. He never fully over- 
came this until the sorrow which he had to experience had 
sobered him and had driven him to his desk, as the only place 
where he could have freedom for a little from his troubles. 

At the end of the second month I noticed a very marked 
improvement in his work; for while he might have gone more 
rapidly and while his effort had been as varying as the rays 
of the sun, he had still observed that he had made an effort, 
even though that effort was in no particular direction. He 
had gained an ability in expression which enabled him to ex- 
press his thoughts in one writing so they could be understood, 
and he had a power in the arrangement of his ideas which 
made his work easier to him. From this it was evident to me 
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that the mentor of method had begun its growth in his mind; 
that is, the desire for clearness at the expense of all else, domi- 
nated in a small measure his former desire for only emotional 
effects. I looked now for him to grow along the right lines 
and to steadily improve, as indeed he did, and thus was he 
assisted to “that broad road of method,” on which I had prom- 
ised to place him. To be completely successful he needed, as 
I have said, the serious disappointment and the hard experi- 
ence which afterwards gave him years of experience in 
suffering in as many weeks, and an acquaintance with 
the human heart, its passions and sufferings, which another 
man would not get in a life of quiet activity. 

I was, of course, very anxious for him to succeed, but for 
his sake and the sake of his father I hoped that his struggle 
would be a long one, for only in that case would habits of 
work be so fixed upon him that he could not shake them off; 
and only with habits of work, and by work, could he hope to 
be happy in his after life, even though his fortune was very 
great. Nearly all men who have had large wealth have dis- 
covered that to be happy they must take a vital interest in 
something which will fully occupy their attention; and writ- 
ing was the occupation for which Mr. Barrington was best 
fitted and which would best suit his future life and prospects. 
The whole problem is summed up in the experience of a friend 
of my early manhood. After several years of hard work he 
came very suddenly into the possession of a fortune. For a 
time he traveled about thé world, and I lost track of him. 
After a few years I heard that he had invested his fortune in 
a business, which was one of the most hazardous one could 
imagine. If he failed to give it his closest attention he ran 
the risk of losing everything. I asked him why he had done 
this, and in his reply he substantially repeated my opinion as 
expressed above. He said that he wished his fortune to be at 
stake, and that he hoped to double it; that it the opportuni- 
ties for loss or gain were jess, he would have no personal in- 
terest in his work; that it would be like playing a gambling 
game for penny stakes when one’s income was millions. And, 
he continued, that work of some kind was absolutely essential 
to his happiness. 

I had hoped, as I have said, that Mr. Barrington would re- 
quire some time in which to succeed in the winning of his 
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fortune, but as time went on I had a nearer reason why I 
would have liked him to succeed at once, and my interest in 
his welfare and this reason came to battle whenever I saw him 
look tenderly at my niece and the quiet look of understanding 
which she gave back to him. When Mr. Barrington came to 
live with me I supposed that there would be no danger of 
their falling in love, for my niece had never in any way shown 
herself susceptible to men. Indeed, her ridicule and char- 
acterizations of the men who paid her their particular atten- 
tion at the dances and social affairs which she attended, had 
always greatly amused me. I, however, did not notice that she 
never attacked Mr. Barrington in this way; if I had, I would 
have at once understood that she had set him apart as different 
from the other men she had met, and I would have foreseen 
the danger of their falling in love. Then, again, I could not 
have known it from Mr. Barrington’s manner, for while he 
flirted and laughed and showed a desire to be with her, he dis- 
played no signs of a deeper feeling. The whole affair grew 
and developed under my very eyes with all of the slow dignity 
of a minuet, and I saw none of it until it was too late to inter- 
fere, if I had wished to do so. The first intimation of the way 
my niece felt in the matter was observed by me one day when 
she suddenly put down her work on which she was engaged 
and said: 

“Uncle, Mr. Barrington has asked me to sit with him in the 
library in the mornings after this, and to help him with his 
work. You know that he has often taken my advice, and that 
he says I am an inspiration to him, because I understand the 
difficulties of his work, and so”—she took up her work again— 
“I am going to stay in there in the mornings if you think it 
would help him.” Entering into her little self-deception, I 
said that I thought that she could help him very much indeed, 
and I added: 

“Won't it be very tiresome for you, dear?” 

“Oh, no,” she replied; “I can read, you know, and work, 
while he is writing.” I noticed that soon after this arrange- 
ment was made, Mr. Barrington desired very much to give 
up his essays and begin the book again. I advised him to 
follow his inclinations, and I was much gratified to find that 
it was stronger and much more interesting than it had been 
before, but in the new copy my niece’s influence was ridicu- 
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lously plain. In the other it will be remembered that he had 
been obliged to leave out all mention of love scenes, because 
he “could not write them;” in the new copy this was quite 
different. The story began as before, with the return of the 
hero from Washington, but he came this time on horseback, 
and as he rode through the forest a hurricane of wind and 
rain, accompanied by lightning and thunder, overtook him 
and in the woods under the great trees it became perfectly dark, 
although the hour was not later than seven. As he rode slowly 
along, holding in his frightened horse, there came a vivid flash 
of lightning which brightened up the road, and in the second 
that it lasted he saw a horse dash madly past him. On it was 
a young lady. He saw that it was beyond her control; a sec- 
ond flash which followed showed him a great tree that had 
just been torn from its roots, and now came crashing down, 
and the horse the lady rode went over this, and he heard her 
give a smothered cry. At the same moment his own horse 
swerved and threw him, and then ran away in the direction 
in which he had come, leaving him to make his way to the 
assistance of the lady. It is unnecessary to say that this lady 
was the heroine, and that he saved her and took her home; 
that from that time on, for chapter after chapter, these two 
made love persistently and continuously, until they became 
engaged. As he worked, the portrait of my niece grew more 
like her, while as the hero, he did himself more than justice. 
They say to this day that I am quite mistaken about this, and 
I know that they think I am—but I am equally sure that I 
am not. It was a question in my mind whether the proposal 
of the hero to the girl would precipitate that of Mr. Barring- 
ton’s to my niece, and I was quite disappointed when it did not 
do so. But I must leave it to the author to tell, by the aid of 
Mr. Barrington’s diary, how it really did happen. 


CHAPTER NINTH. 


The night was so clear and beautiful, and the air was so 
mild and full of pleasant spring odors, that I asked her to come 
out on the piazza with me and walk in the moonlight. I got her 
a shawl, and then we went out of the house. The moon was 
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sailing above us in a sky that was full of light white clouds that 
constantly passed before its face, but did not obscure it for 
above a second of time. Anna was in fine spirits, and at first 
we ran up and down the “deck,” as Mr. Earlington called the 
piazza; her face as bright as it could be, for we were going to a 
dance at a neighbor’s on the following night, and by much 
clever urging we had just gained Mr. Earlington’s consent. 
The people who were giving the affair were not liked by him. 
I remember that she talked very gayly about it, and that we 
laughed very much at the manner in which we had overcome 
his objections, which at no time had been very decided, though 
for the sake of vanity we liked to think that they had been. 
We talked for a little while about my work, and about the 
way in which I was developing the love interest, which she 
said was so well done that it indicated a fearful experience in 
such affairs. I replied very seriously that this was not so, and 
that I had never really been in love until this time. She did 
not ask me what I meant by this, and presently we stopped 
talking and, instead, sat there quietly. So pleasant were my 
thoughts that I did not feel the need of conversation; indeed, 
I think that when two people, who were as we two would soon 
be, are together, there is often a far more delicate communion 
in silence than in words. At last we rose, but we did not go 
into the house; for, you see, we both felt that there was some- 
thing to be decided that night before we left the deck. Stand- 
ing by the balcony she looked off across the valley, while I 
stood and looked at her. I think that all I felt for her must 
have been in my eyes at that moment, for when she turned and 
looked at me, all the color left her face and then came flooding 
back again. I took her hand in mine, and for a moment she 
tried to take it from me, though, to be sure, she made no very 
great effort; and after this she seemed moved by another kind 
of impulse, for she raised her face so she was looking full 
in mine, and took a step toward me. I took a step toward 
her, and then I was so near her that I put my arm about her 
waist and kissed her. I felt the answering movement of her 
lips on mine for a second, and then she drew away from me 
timidly, and said: 

“It will be nice to tell uncle, John. Shall we go in now?” 
and she took my hand, and we went in together. 
As we came in, Mr. Earlington was sitting before the fire 
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reading a book, and he was laughing at something in it, and so 
he did not notice us, until I said: 

“Mr. Earlington, Anna has just promised to marry me,” for 
I knew she had, although there had been no speech upon the 
matter. He iooked up quickly enough at this, and while he 
did not appear surprised, he seemed dazed and sat looking 
from one to the other of us. Then he took her hand and 
drew her to him, and looked up in her face for what seemed to 
me a long time, while she looked back at him with something of 
timidity and something of gentleness in her bearing. 

“Are you sure, dear?” he said, finally. 

“Very sure, indeed, uncle,” she replied, softly enough, and 
then put her hand back and drew me forward, so that we were 
both standing before him. At this he rose, and heartily shook 
my hand and told me that he was sure that I would make her 
happy. He said this not only as if he wanted to believe it, 
but as though he really believed that it would be so. 

“Now children,” he said, “I must go at once to my sister’s 
and tell her about it, for if it gets to her ears through any other 
source, there would be a pretty something to pay.” He kissed 
Anna and pretending to be in a great hurry, and assuring us 
that he would be back at once, and doing this with a laugh at 
us, he went out. We sat down, and talked together. What 
we said, belongs to us two alone, and as a part of its charm 
lies in the fact of our sole possession of it, I am not going to 
destroy this charm by telling the reader anything about it. 
Instead, I shall ask him to look back and remember or to look 
forward and imagine, according to his state of life and accord- 
ing to his age; and after all perhaps my best effort would not 
tell him more than he knows or imagines, for the old story, 
which very sentimental people call “the old sweet story,” is 
very much the same story after all, and it does not matter 
what her name was or what your name was, or the name you 
called it by. 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








THE MUSICAL CONSCIOUSNESS. 


BY HENRY M. DAVIES. 
(Second Paper.) 


3. We come now to a more interesting and important part 
of our analysis of the content and function of musical con- 
sciousness, viz., to the various forms of musical representation 
which the judgment employs, when it has attained the rela- 
tively fixed condition implied in the concluding remarks of 
the last paragraph. These forms correspond, in the main, with 
the mind’s own fundamental modes of activity. 

Music, in the developed sense, is a form of mental inter- 
pretation. But of what? In the highest sense music is the 
interpretation, through sensuous sounds, of that side of our 
complex nature connected with the mystical and therefore 
specially with the spiritual feelings. What Schopenhauer calls 
imitative music, i. e., music whose sole aim is to represent 
things “according to their external appearance;” music that 
is predominantly the expression of definite forms of ideation 
and thought—this music is concerned only with the simplest 
forms of mental life. The quality of interpretative mentality 
is small. Is music the interpretation of the emotions? the ex- 
pression of feeling? As interpretation, music already contains 
more than emotion and feeling. The fact is, that this idea 
of the form of music is only half a truth. We have but to re- 
flect for a moment to see the fallacy of it. Consider the elabo- 
rate mechanism of the science of music. Under the impulse to 
perfect the means of expression, the intellect has made use 
of every kind of object—wood, stone, vegetable matter, metals, 
and animal products—and without this activity of intellect, 
our orchestration could never have been reduced to the per- 
fection it has attained. In fact, music is now the most elaborate 
of all the arts in the means at its disposal for objective expres- 
sion. This fact has widened the conception of music and its 
function as interpretation. As it has taken hold of more re- 
ality; as it has grown in the control of the objects of expres- 
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sion; as human consciousness has thereby been enlarged, 
musical representation has become more and more elaborate. 
This fact has led writers like Lotze (Microcosmos. Part IV.) 
and Hanslick (Vom musicalisch Schonen, ch. 1) and Ambros 
(The Boundaries of Music and Poetry) to emphasize the sub- 
jective intellectual activity of the musician; regarding the 
means separably from feeling. They find the essence of music 
in the spirit of events, in the qualities and relations of our 
experiences, in the dynamic, rather than in the mechanical, 
aspects of life. Almost any modern composition of note might 
be used as an illustration of what is meant here. Take Handel’s 
“Messiah.” In the two divisions of that truly great work, he 
has woven the spirit of a tragedy the equal of which has never 
been known. Beginning in the repose and simplicity of pas- 
toral life, it slowly grows more and more mournful in the sec- 
ond part. The pastoral gives place to the settled gloom of im- 
pending calamity, and in the number “He Was Cut Off” all 
is anxious, and big with fate. Out of this gloom there slowly 
emerges the Easter joy which Handel intended to consummate 
in the immortal “Hallelujah.” All the best music is full of this 
semi-poetic, pure intellectual activity; this interpretation of the 
spirit of events. We should, therefore, certainly agree with 
Hanslick when he says that “without mental activity no aes- 
thetic enjoyment is possible.” The best music creates the ne- 
cessity for this, because it is, essentially, interpretation. Those 
who find the essence of the matter in “the play of the forms 
as such and the elementary power of tones,” that is, in the effect 
of the rhythmical measures and harmonies—are resting their 
case not on the facts of consciousness, but upon the formal- 
ities of music. There is another side—the ideal—which con- 
sciousness bears strong and uncompromising testimony to, 
which must be taken into our account, if the whole truth is to 
be told. Music is the art of the intellect, par excellence, as well 
as the art of pure sounds. The wedding of these two elements, 
the formal and the ideal, is the work of all true music. The 
biographies of the great musical artists afford abundant evi- 
dence of the correctness of this psychological induction. One 
and all alike repudiate the idea that a succession of sounds, 
put together according to acoustic and tonal “laws,” is music. 
All agree that there is also present an absolute ideal, just as 
in poetry. Indeed, it is so palpably present in music that the 
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sensuous and intellectual treatment over-lap each other, and 
hides, while it reveals, the thought of the artist. Music is 
architectural—that is, involves construction according to an 
ideal. Whether, therefore, we judge music as an objective 
science resting upon formal principles; or whether we regard 
it as the expression of an ideal content—it is, in either case, 
a living movement of the spirit, progressively interpreting the 
content of consciousness. 

A further remark may be made here regarding the emotion 
of ideal beauty which enters so largely into the concrete forms 
of music. This ideal feeling is not the vague feeling of the 
pleasurable already referred to; but the feeling corresponding 
to the ideal of beauty which is before the mind of the artist. 
How to distinguish these two classes of feelings is difficult. 
The key is given, however, by Professor Ladd (Introduction to 
Philosophy, chap. xii.), in the wise remark: “It should 
never be forgotten that pleasurable feeling itself may become 
an object of aesthetical appreciation.” This means that the 
pleasurable states connected with our aesthetical judgments 
pass over, in the process of ideal construction, into the ideally 
beautiful. The transition is made in the dark, so to speak; 
but it is marked by an ideal present in the imagination. This 
ideal feeling is comparatively late in making its appearance. 
It is (whether we like it or not) the product of metaphysical 
reflection and the pondering of the imagination. Before Beet- 
hoven, there was very little chromatic music. As late as 
Bishop Ambrose, of Milan, we learn that the strengthening 
qualities of the Christian music were due to the absence of the 
morally subversive character of the chromatic factors. Plato 
makes the same remark and restrictions. I do not think 
any one will doubt the strengthening power of the diatonic 
counterpoint, upon which the early church music rested; but 
this position will at once be seen to rest upon a false ideal. The 
Opposite extreme of feeling, however, was found in Wagner, 
whose imagination was lawless, often uncontrolled by any 
restraining ideal; and his “school,” in my judgment, indicates 
much more of evolution than genuine progress in artistic 
representation. In Beethoven, at whose feet we all have still 
to sit if we would learn reverence for chromatic harmony, 
every passion is subordinated to ideal construction. In his 
case, the profound depths of his nature never run riot, but his 
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greatest works exhibit the truth of our conscious life with a 
marvelous fidelity. These illustrations may be enough to show 
that the emotion of ideal beauty is dependent for its purity 
upon the development of the aesthetic judgment and that only 
when the latter has attained a fixed condition and can control 
the whole field of ideals with ease, can we truly speak of gen- 
uine aesthetic consciousness. 

A final remark must be made regarding the presence in 
musical consciousness of will power. Now, inasmuch as all 
consciousness is a form of activity, it follows that the evolution 
of the musical mind will be shot, through and through, with 
the forms which suit the will’s activity. Regarded as an art, 
music involves the expression and projection of the self-con- 
scious soul, and this is essentially a function of the will. But 
the striving of the will in musical art is always with a view to 
some rational ideal, felt to have aesthetic worth. Indeed, all 
the best music exhibits this factor; and its function, in the 
economy of utilities, is as much to train, as to give wing to, 
the feelings. In illustration of this, appeal may be had to 
the elaborate system of forms which have been invented in the 
progress of musical art, in the effort to express every tone and 
shade of the volitional life of our self-conscious and rational 
spirits. From adagio to allegro, all the varieties of piano and 
forte, with the complex modes of notation which are now at 
the disposal of the composer—all alike have been the creation 
of the will acting under the guidance of the musical intelli- 
gence. What we call “movement” in music, is, indeed, nothing 
but the transcript of the will power of the artist; pure, as 
Schopenhauer would say, only when the notes combine per- 
fectly with its aspiration and express its vitality; impure, when 
it falls short of this ideal perfection. In all music there is the 
struggling of the will towards an end, which is entertained as 
alone worthy for us; and in this striving all the senses, in- 
volved in our experience as subjects of aesthetical conscious- 
ness (hearing and touch specially), are present. In the exer- 
tion of the will to project the movements of the interior life in a 
system of sweet sounds, ear and muscular effort are comple- 
mentary to intellect and feeling. In this process the vague 
tones of feeling which are ever in the back-ground of our 
musical representations are brought to the front and trans- 
formed in the presence of universal ideals. Changed from 
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their physical and psycho-physical character they reveal a 
complicated power of adjustment under the influence of our 
enlightened sense of absolute beauty. I emphasize this point, 
in particular, because in the teaching, as well as in the analysis 
of music the will has been almost entirely ignored. My con- 
tention is that the will is of the very essence of every musical 
emotion; that it is the will that makes motion e-motion, and 
that apart from this experience of activity with self, there could 
be no judgment of values in music whatsoever. In its peda- 
gogical aspect this is clearly the faculty to be addressed in 
musical teaching. Without a stable condition of will power, 
trained according to artistic standards, all music teaching must 
fail of achieving the best results. It were better, far, to have a 
sense of the causal relations of will to aesthetic perception than 
to have momentary feelings of beauty, which disappear upon 
the relaxation of our attention. It is to be feared that the 
latter condition is the common ideal of musical proficiency. 
4. We have seen, then, that music is mental, emotional and 
volitional interpretation, and as such involves elements which 
transcend sensation; elements which depend for their mani- 
festation upon the developing consciousness, and especially 
upon a fixed condition of the aesthetic judgment, as this de- 
pends upon the control, by the will, of the movements of our 
self-conscious spirits. We have now to analyze the musical 
consciousness, as this is manifested through the individual 
characters of men. For nothing is more obvious than the 
dependence of music upon individuality. Thus, the philo- 
sophical critic of music has better judgment in musical matters 
than the amateur auditor; Ambros is more reliable than the 
average attendant of Wagnerian opera; and the difference 
lies in the character, i. e. the totality of the individual at the 
time. It is not necessary for us to delay long with so trite a 
fact. Two things may be worth consideration. And _ first, 
that our musical appreciation is the expression of our knowl- 
edge of the processes involved in musical art. Of course, 
this varies from individual to individual and from year to year 
in the same individual. It is an all too-common remark in the 
parlors of the land that some person does not “understand” 
classical music. The same person will, however, respond to 
Yankee Doodle. Now the subjective conditions which deter- 
mine such judgments of worth as these are those connected 
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with all judgments which rest upon similar unstable and re- 
stricted areas of aesthetic mentality. It is the same with poetry 
and painting. The subjective conditions for the highest ap- 
preciation are not developed; the amount of character is too 
small to permit a final judgment. Music, in particular, de- 
mands a high order of intellectual and aesthetic maturity to 
judge of its worth. On the other hand, regarding music ob- 
jectively, we find the music of such men as Mozart, Beethoven 
and Wagner imbued with the temperament and individuality 
of its authors. The ease and gracefulness of Mozart’s music 
reflects the predominant mood of the man; the passionate 
intensity of Beethoven makes his music without a rival in this 
respect; the lofty, but unregulated, genius of Wagner’s music 
is a thorough reflex of the ill educated, but ambitious and per- 
severing opera-writer, stage-manager and master of orchestra- 
tion. The same variety is also seen in the musical taste of na- 
tions. The Germans have, up to the present, produced the 
finest music; though it seems now as though the fund of Ger- 
man inspiration is exhausted and that we are to hear from 
Poland and Scandinavia. Some nations have very little re- 
sponsive power and develop very little genuine national music; 
but what music each nation has appropriated, as the expression 
of its national esprit du corps, fulfils its purpose only as it re- 
flects the character and temperament of the people and ulti- 
mately this simply means that the common social bonds of 
love of country, devotion to its good, etc., which make up the 
corporate life of nations on its ideal side, find their expression 
in accordance with the general intelligence. This variety of 
judgment in aesthetic matters is basis of the fact that “de gusti- 
bus non disputandum.” It arises from the obvious connection 
of all products of consciousness with the contents of charac- 
ter and individuality. Some critics of musical art seem to 
forget this. Such critics, who are not psychologists, need to 
learn the fact that it is the object of all art to realize a com- 
plete and perfected human individuality as the highest kind of 
reality known to finite consciousness. The second thing to be 
mentioned in this connection is that musical appreciation, as 
dependent upon the variety of human character, goes through 
three fairly marked stages. These are the amateur auditor, 
the virtuoso and the composer. Through these stages the 
musical artist must proceed to his ideal. In the struggle of the 
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first period the causal activity is small, being addressed to the 
comprehension of the masterpieces of his art. In the second 
period (in which most musicians stop—the virtuoso period) 
the causal activity is greater, the struggle being mostly with 
technique and interpretation, both subjectively and objectively 
considered. These stages, however, ever point on to some- 
thing further, viz., to creative activity, where the will seeks its 
absolute freedom in independent development. We need only 
pause here to remark that these stages are not mechanically 
marked off in concrete experience. The virtuoso appeared in 
Mozart at four years of age. Beethoven never became a 
virtuoso in the full meaning of the word, and indeed did not 
“take to” music till comparatively late. But the creative im- 
pulse was powerful in the latter from the start. The stages, in 
other words, overlap each other and develop in the unity of 
the soul, subject to its general conditions of growth, and espe- 
cially to the environment of character and disposition in which 
this growth takes place. 

5. The content of musical consciousness, lastly, includes 
ideal factors which defy the utmost analysis and which cannot, 
therefore, be reduced to anything more original. The devel- 
opment of music, indeed, on both the empirical and ideal sides, 
i. €., aS a science and as an art, has always appealed in the 
most immediate manner to these absolute factors. Psycholo- 
gists have discovered something “infinite” in it, and this points 
to the fact that in the aesthetic enjoyment of music a universal 
ideal of beauty belongs to the very essence of the pleasure it 
affords. Schopenhauer’s idea (Die Wel als Wille, band 1, 
PP. 340, 344. Reclam’s edition) that in music we are in com- 
munion with the “will” of the universe, as it exists in itself, is 
a sure insight; when we have made allowance for the sceptical 
implications of his philosophy. It is in this ideal sphere that 
music comes into closest relationships with the other arts, espe- 
cially with poetry. Musicians have ever gained some of their 
chief inspiration from poetry, and poets have always been fond 
of the simile of musical tone. Of the latter—the poets— 
Shakespeare has given expression to some of the finest 
thoughts. For example: 

“Look how the floor of heaven 


Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
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But in his motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 
—(Othello, Act 5, Se. 1.) 


In like manner has Coleridge embodied one of the very high- 
est of these mixed poetic and musical insights in the words: 


“And what if all animated nature 
Be but orgamec harps diversely framed, 
That tremble into thought as o’er them sweeps, 
Plastic and vast, one intellectual breeze 
At once the soul of each and God of all?” 


No theory of music can be sound that omits these ideal fac- 
tors which belong to the spontaneity of our aesthetic conscious- 
ness. For they spring up, we know not how, and give direc- 
tion and soul to the flow of sounds. It is in this sphere, too, 
that the inspiration of genius, which, like the origin of the 
musical sense itself, seems to be of accidental origin, is to be 
found. And it is upon this basis that the privileges of genius 
are allowed always to rest—a basis which carries us into the 
mystical regions, where all our philosophies are confounded, 
unless built upon them. Musical genius, however, is easily 
understood if we recall the main features of our preceding 
analysis. The whole trend of our work has been to trace the 
course of development which takes place in human conscivous- 
ness in its limitation to musical art. The completest act of 
limitation is that wherein the genius limits himself to his ideal 
of beauty. This self-limitation to an ideal is of the very essence 
of genius. The goal of genius is, ever and always, the en- 
deavor to express an absolute ideal in the most perfect form, as 
an ideal of human character. There is, however, no genius 
which has excelled in all the arts. For all art is a form of 
limitation. It is to be doubted if Shakespeare would have ap- 
preciated Beethoven’s music. Poets, generally, are very poor 
musicians. But throughout all works of genius, whether they 
be musical or poetic, we feel the restraint of the author or com- 
poser holding himself to a teleological purpose; there is in all 
musical evolution the striving of genius after the expression of 
a more perfect individuality, and only that is great music, in 
the style of grand art, that fulfils the conditions of the most 
ideal being. 
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The substance of the foregoing may now be presented in a 
few brief statements which will render the result of our work 
more obvious. 

1. The origin of the musical sense shares in the obscurity 
which belongs to the early life of consciousness; its dawn re- 
veals little that is specific, though all the elementary factors 
which appear in the developed musical consciousness are pres- 
ent in an incohate way. We have seen that musical sensations 
are complexes in which objective sounds in the natural en- 
vironment, connected with the mechanism of hearing, give rise 
to simple pleasurable feelings which are themselves fused with 
the bodily processes and correlated mental reactions. The 
primitive, genetic instincts, to which these sounds address 
themselves, are conscious elements obscured by affective tones 
of a bodily order and by the rapid development of our temporal 
and spatial ideas. ‘Whilst consulting physiology, physics and 
psycho-physics for guidance, we have concluded that in the 
present state of our knowledge it is impossible to tell accu- 
rately what the psychological cause of the “ear” for music is; 
whether it is hereditary, or accidental, or is the combination of 
the totality of causes represented. That it can be greatly modi- 
fied by training is a fact to which all experience points. 

2. The growth of the musical intelligence witnesses the 
formation of a distinct field of objects whereby the sensuous 
continuum tends to be more and more broken up and reduced 
to order by the synthetic activity of imagination and intellect. 
In this way the musical memory is formed and a system of 
notes made available for purposes of aesthetical representation. 
The growing mind, obeying subjective conditions which are 
determinative of all mental life, witnesses a continuous en- 
largement of its field of objects in the phenomena of the scale, 
pitch, key, and in the gradual mastery of the laws of rhythm, 
melody and harmony, all of which arise out of the interaction 
of the elements of mental life in connection with the phenomena 
of sound. All music is of this mixed sensuous and intellectual 
character. 

3. When the aesthetic judgment has attained a more stable 
condition and is able to express what is of value for it in its 
acquisitions, mental, emotional and active effort in expression 
arises. Music is a form of representation, and analysis re- 
veals the presence of rational activity throughout. The dif- 
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ference, e g., between the modern scale and the simple feelings 
of the child or uncivilized man, of the intensity and duration of 
sounds, is one of degree in the power of mental expression and 
the subordination of these vague feelings to ends having worth 
for our conscious life. As the musical consciousness grows it 
transcends the sensuous content (sounds and their relations), 
and the ideal factors become more and more predominant to 
contemplation. 

4. Musical consciousness is a product of that unitary expe- 
rience of the individual which we call the self and is throughout 
dependent upon the character of the individuality that stands 
back of it. It is the activity of the self that all music expresses. 
It is upon the degree of personal development that the appre- 
ciation of music depends. An irreligious man cannot judge 
correctly of religious music. In general, we may say that gen- 
uine musical taste manifests itself first by taking delight in the 
masters; then by storing up their works in the memory, and 
lastly by the activity of composition. The pedagogical value 
of this psychological fact will be obvious to those who wish 
for the best results in musical training. 

5. Musical consciousness shares in the ideals which enter 
into the make-up of our aesthetic consciousness as a whole. 
These are of an ethical and religious order, as well as of ab- 
solute beauty, and the spontaneity of all art depends, for its 
perpetuation, upon the freedom with which these ideals of 
worth influence each other. Grand music must express the 
whole of ideal being, under the single limitation which the 
soul of the genius gives to this, and no theory of music can be 
valid which fails to square itself with these factors. For the 
goal of music, like the goal of all art, is to express in the most 
perfect way possible the being of the world as a self-conscious, 
rational unit, in which the kingdem of human worths are uni- 
fied upon a basis of final purpose, actualizing itself in us. 

It will probably be thought that we have slain, in our an- 
alysis, the spirit of music. Ambros, indeed, says that in order 
to write for musicians one must mix a great deal of poetic in- 
spiration with the process. I do not think I have omitted this 
element, and from the standpoint of scientific aesthetic this 
preliminary enquiry is the sine qua non of all future method in 
similar cases. Hence its position here. 

(To be concluded.) 


THE YOUNG RUSSIAN SCHOOL. 
BY A. POUGIN. 


We now come to a little group of musicians—very distin- 
guished but very exclusive, and of unconquerable extrava- 
gance, who have undertaken in Russia a reform of the opera 
as radical as that which Richard Wagner set himself to make 
in Germany, even while they refuse, absolutely, to follow the 
errors of the author of “Lohengrin” and the “Nieblung Ring.” 
For these new reformers, of whom infallibility seems to be the 
characteristic, and who have in themselves a confidence which 
nothing can shake, nothing of good has been accomplished 
since Gluck. Meyerbeer himself, if they do not deny absolutely 
his rare dramatic faculties, they consider no more than a very 
secondary artist; the French school seems to have no exist- 
ence, and Monsigny, Gretry, Mehul, Boieldieu, Herold, Auber, 
Halevy are, with difficulty, worthy of slight attention; as to 
Italian art, it inspires them with a ferocious hate which knows 
no limit, and they consider its most illustrious representatives 
as simple charlatans—I was going to say artistic manufacturers. 
In short, if we may believe them, the young Russian school 
has discovered everything and fully made it, in dramatic music; 
and nothing interesting, nothing logical, nothing intelligent, 
nothing reasonable has been made before it. It is truly curious 
to see these new comers in art, who owe everything to their 
predecessors, who could not possibly have been anything with- 
out them, without their labor, without their great works, treat 
them with this superb aplomb and this biting contempt. One 
feels like smiling. Nevertheless, here I do not judge; I simply 
state, and this after a bold declaration of principles contained 
in the writing of M. Caesar Cui, that I have already mentioned, 
“Music in Russia.” 

M. Cui commences by making known the circumstances in 
which was formed this little combination: “In 1856,” says he, 
“two musicians, very young and passionate for their art, met 
each other in St. Petersburg; the capital of Russia being 
the principal musical and intellectual center of the country, 
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there they definitely fixed their residence. One was Balak- 
irew; the other he who writes these pages. A short time after 
Rimsky-Korsakow, Borodine and Moussorgsky joined them- 
selves to them, and little by little a circle of friends formed 
itself, who had in common an extreme passion for the art of 
music. What interesting and instructive conversations came 
up at their reunions. They passed conscientiously in review 
nearly all the existing musical literature; criticism had a beau- 
tiful play; they discussed questions of aesthetics, personal 
fashions of seeing and feeling reacted between them; the con- 
ferences occupied themselves with lively analysis, diverse plans, 
a thousand things which moved thought, nourished and devel- 
oped taste and steadied the artistic sense. It was in this way 
that the little band finished by acquiring established convic- 
tions, by creating for itself a criterion applicable to a crowd 
of artistic questions, very often far beyond the ideas current 
in the press and public. The idea common to the members of 
this little group—under the reserve of the musical attitude 
of each one—commenced finally to define themselves clearly, 
and they begin to attempt to illustrate them in their work.” 

Such was the point of departure; we will now see what was 
the end which they pursued. This end, I have said already, 
was the reform of operatic music; because as to symphonic 
music our young revolutionaries found (and in this, perhaps, 
they were not far wrong) that everything had been made, and 
well made, by Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt (?) and Berlioz. 
Here I find myself obliged to make a citation a little long; 
still it is with regret not to carry it still further. I have no need 
to emphasize the interest of the considerations in the lines 
which follow: 

“Towards the end of the eighteenth century Gluck under- 
took, with a powerful hand, to re-establish the music of opera 
in its primordial right, and to lead it into the path of expres- 
sion, and above all, to fix it upon the firm ground of dramatic 
truth. So long as he lived his grandiose idea seemed conse- 
crated by the brilliant success of his works; but after him the 
beautiful and simple traditions evaporated one after another, 
and Rossini went on—even to William Tell exclusively—to 
reduce opera to being nothing more than concert music, 
agreeably decorated in costume, sacrificing, absolutely, the 
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true expression to extravagances of vocalism distributed 
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through all the roles impartially—to the Sevillian as to the 
Moor of Venice, or Hebrew Prophet. A reaction presently 
was felt; it insinuated itself first by half measures, prudencies, 
incomplete (Weber, Meyerbeer, Glinka “A Life for the Tsar,” 
Dargomijsky in “Roussalka”); afterwards abruptly changing 
the style, a radical reform came again when Wagner displayed 
all his energy (the Nieblung Ring) and here the Russian 
musicians of the new school, nevertheless, having, as we 
will see farther on, more than a few points of contact with 
the German innovator, they entered also with all the courage 
of -an irresistible conviction. 

“The new Russian school undertakes to bring out into strong 
light Coe germnegirt of great importance, of which one of the 
first is this: / Dramatic music ought always to have an_intrinsic 


value, as mustc-simply;-wherrthe_text-i cen away. This 
ot SR SE Ge Tee = . ° Sn 
principle has beéi-negtected a long time; in our days, even, 


it is far from being strictly observed. Composers, preoccupied 
exclusively with melody and vocal virtuosity, infallible 
means of success, indulge in most astonishing flatness and 
emptiness, which having a plausible excuse, nevertheless find 
ready use and success. 

“Things which in a symphonic composition would have 
excited derision, find their place naturally in an opera. The 
Italians are distinguished above all others in this direction. 
Aspiring only to easy success, they hold with the public a sym- 
pathy of bad taste, and leaving them in this uncultivated state, 
it does not suffice to abuse them with wholly insignificant 
themes, they do not even attempt to conceal their nudity, or 
even to mitigate their emptiness by a harmony slightly culti- 
vated. The better ones among these musicians rather repeat 
from one to the other or among themselves as style, certain 
themes and harmonies. By this means they have made their 
operas resemble each other to a remarkable degree, in order 
to realize this it is sufficient to cast a glance upon the thirty 
or more Italian operas of Rossini, the seventy or more of 
Donizetti.” (Note—Not “seventy and more” but only fifty- 
seven veritable operas, this is already too much, without doubt, 
to which it is necessary to add nine little works of the kind 
that the Italians call “farse,” and which are of no more im- 
portance than operettas. It is not good to exaggerate.) 
“Neither the one nor the other has more than two or three 
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typical works, while the remainder of their operas are nothing 
more than a pale and feeble reproduction; and even in their 
master works what commonplaces, what pages insignificant 
and empty! 

“With the great number of composers not Italian, the re- 
sults are very nearly the same; they write too much, they spec- 
ulate too often upon the happy means of the executants, upon 
the beautiful and irresistible effect of decoration, upon the 
popularity of the scenes of the ballet. Meyerbeer himself, 
one of the greatest dramatic composers, would have gained 
very much by the suppression of the princesses and queens with 
roulades in his operas. 

“The new Russian school, views this question from a stand- 
point absolutely different. According to its principle, nothing 
has the right to deprive opera music of being, by itself, true 


and Seaxknl SAE music; ev verything that musical art has of a se- 
ductive ‘kind ought ¢ to be there; the charm of harmony, , the 
science of counterpoint, poliphony, orchestral color, agers all 
to bi be fully illustrated. Such a precept may not, at first sight, 
seem practicable; it seems that a time of repose should be 
put in here and there in favor of commonplace, more or less 
prolonged, according to circumstances, in order to encourage 
the hearer and relieve him from the fatigue of an attention too 
long sustained. Not at all! The Russian school does noi 
wish to derive any profit from a combination of this sort, how- 
ever advantageous it may appear, nor will it make such conces- 
sions. At no price will it change its point of view in this re- 
spect. It marches firmly, bravely toward the ideal which 
attracts it—this lively source of intelligence, honesty and ever- 
lasting poetry—without preoccupying itself with the likelihood 
of non-success.” 

The new Russian school thus bases itself, in the words 


of M. Cz Caesar C Cui, upon the formula | of “art for art,” With a con- 
tempt for the public by way of caution. This formula some 
time held in honor among Otir-Romanticists, is abandoned 
since a long time, its emptiness having been sufficiently recog- 
nized. Otherwise, as it is generally in the last analysis for the 
public that art is made, it is permissible to inquire in the pres- 
ence of such noble protestations what would be the result of a 
quest so carried out; but I repeat, it is easy to rail and blame 


what has been done, in order to arrive after two or three cen- 
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turies of experiments and labors of all sorts, whereby one 
profits by the acquired experience and the accumulation of re- 
sult without having one’s self to march from one station to 
another, the road having already been explored by his pre- 
decessors. This is precisely the situation of the new Russian 
school, which has had a great deal of difficulty in collecting 
the fruits that others have had so much hard work to raise 
fromtheearth. As to affirming in such peremptory fashion that 
one has a monopoly of conscience and artistic honesty, which 
is equivalent to saying that all other workers have been given 
up to dishonesty manifest and avowed, to do this is to run the 
risk of a laugh at the expense of the claimant, and of attracting 
to them only a sympathy mediocre and rare. This, neverthe- 
less, does not diminish in any fashion their talent, a talent very 
active and very real to the members of this little band, of whom 
the most prominent seems to me to be M. Nicholas Rimsky- 
Korsakow—the chief of the phalanx still remaining by ancient 
rite Messrs. Caesar Cui and Balakirew. And, moreover, as 
M. Cui is always constituted the spokesman of the group, it 
is by him that the theories, desires and intentions of the group 
have been revealed and presented to the public, and it is, 
therefore, with him that we first occupy ourselves. 

With M. Caesar Cui the passion of music is such that he has 
cultivated it in a very active fashion, without neglecting for it 
the absorbing labors of a military career, which he has been 
able to make honorable and brilliant. Mr. Cui touches us very 
nearly, since his mother was a Lithuanian, his father being 
French, and it cannot be denied that there is in him something, 
particularly the polemic spirit and the temperament of battle 
which, in our country, always accompanies discussion of ar- 
tistic questions. Observe how his early years have been re- 
counted in a biography which is very devoted and sympathetic. 
His father, Anton Cui, made part of the great army of Na- 
poleon I in 1812, wounded at Smolensk and half frozen he was 
not able to rejoin the retreat. Remaining in Russia, as many 
of his companions in arms, he fixed himself and married, em- 
bracing the career of a teacher. He filled the functions of a 
tutor in many considerable families, and became at least pro- 
iessor of the French language at the gymnase at Wilna. He 
was, they say, a man of remarkable aptitude; he understood 
perfectly Polish and spoke it fluently; he studied the piano 
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without a master, and came to know enough to teach the ru- 
diments; he published a resume of the History of French 
Literature; he composed music to many chansons, and this 
music is not without value; although his resources were 
modest, he left a very beautiful library and a collection of 
coins; his French spirit, his gayety, and his wit made his so- 
ciety much sought for. The mother of Cesar Cui, Julie Guc- 
ewicz, belonged to the small nobility of Lithuania; she was 
of angelic goodness, full of abnegation, and she lived only for 





M. CESAR CUI. 


her children. It is to her they owe not alone their physical 
excellence, but also their moral fiber. 

M. Cui embraced at an early age the military career. After 
having made excellent studies at the gymnase at Wilna, he 
entered the technical school at St. Petersburg. At the present 
time he is major-general and professor of fortifications in the 
three military academies of this town (academies de letat- 
major, du genis et de Ilartillerie). He has counted among 
his pupils seven grand dukes, as well as the famous general 
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a Skobelew, the hero of the great Russo-Turkish war. As a 
military writer we owe him the sketch of a history of Per- 
manent Fortifications, a manual of Quick Fortifications, and 
many writings of less importance. 

Producing such results, he must have been endowed with a 
sincere and profound love of an art the reverse of musical 
in which he has been very active, very militant and, above all, 
not without a certain interest. As to music, it is not for M. 
Cui a profession, since he has not derived from it his means of } 
existence, neither has he cultivated it in such a fashion that | 
he has the right to be considered as an artist and not as an f 
amateur; and one should not be astonished if he judges with 
a certain severity, whether as critic or as composer. 

It was with two obscure teachers named Hermann and Dio, 
that Mr. Cui commenced the study of music, but it is to the 
celebrated Polish composer, Stanislas Moniuszko, that he owes 
the better part of his musical education, an education which he 
completed later himself and by his personal researches. He 
was scarcely twenty-two years when he wrote, in 1857, his 
first opera, the “Prisoner of the Caucasus,’ which was not ’ 
presented until twenty-six years later, in 1883. The book was j 
taken from a beautiful poem of Pouschkine, and the work was 
originally in two acts. It was only very much later and in view 
of the question of its appearance upon the scene, that the com- 
poser added a third act, which he interposed between the two 
original ones, and which became, consequently, the second. 
One can well believe that in view of the ideas which had ger- } 
minated so long in the head of M. Cui this new act formed 
a sensible contrast with the preceding which, in its turn, had to 
submit to important modifications. The “Prisoner of the Cau- 
casus” was received coldly, and obtained only a few representa- 
tions. However, it was not this work which gained for M. 
Cui his first appearance upon the stage, for before it the com- 
poser had two other operas represented—“William Ratcliff,” in 
three acts upon the drama of Henry Heine, translated by 
M. Plechtcheieff (26th of February, 1869) and “Angelo,” in 
four acts, upon the drama of Victor Hugo (13th of January, 
1876) adapted by M. Bourenine. 

A very curious thing about M. Cesar Cui is that while i 
priding himself upon being distinctly a Russian musician (and 
reproaching Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky so harshly with 
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their absence of nationality) he has taken all his operatic sub- 
jects outside of Russia. At a time when all his compatriots 
have put in contribution the poems of their compatriots, Pous- 
chine, Lermontoff, Gogol, Ostrowski, he has addressed him- 
self above all to the works of foreigners, to Heine with “Wil- 
liam Ratcliffe,” Victor Hugo with “Angelo,” and to M. Jean 
Richepin with “The Fillibuster,” his last work, written for 
France and represented without success at the Opera Comique, 
January 22, 1894. We have seen, and Cui himself has apprised 
us what were the pretensions of the young Russian school, pre- 
tensions which have no other end in view than the radical re- 
form of the Lyric drama. For this we come back to the 
famous system of “melodic recitative,” of which M. Cui speaks 
apropos of Dargomijsky; then to the interdiction of all repe- 
titions of words, later to the absence of duos, trios, and of every 
species of ensemble, and particularly of every piece affecting 
a definite and completed character. It is a doctrine which 
approaches very much to that of Wagner, even although M. 
Cui defends himself with much vigor from the charge of 
being in any way related to the ideas of the author of “Par- 
sifal.” Nevertheless, he has employed this famous melodic 
recitative (which is by no means always true to its description) 
in the score of “Angelo,” to which it has not brought happi- 
ness, and also in that of “The Fillibuster,” in which it has not 
been any more fortunate. 

Moreover, M. Cui, who has inveterate hates, professes a 
profound contempt for the race of librettists. I, myself, do 
not pretend to absolve these gentlemen en masse. It appears 
to me that certain operatic poems are worthy a degree of re- 
spect, and that some of them have not been without a certain 
favorable influence upon the composers; one might mention 
among others those of “Oedipus at Colone,” the “Jewess,” the 
“Huguenots,” “Prophet,” “Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Aida.” 

3ut M. Cui, who is nothing if not all of a piece, does not pre- 
tend to reason upon the subject. To him one thing is neces- 
sary before all, namely, beautiful verse, in which he is wrong; 
because it is certain that a situation pathetic or powerful, even 
if expressed in mediocre verse, would be more useful to the 
dramatic musician and of more effect upon the public than 
verse very harmonious which does not contain dramatic ideas 


and consistence. So thinking, what does he do? He takes a 
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charming comedy of M. Richepin, “The Fillibuster,” but of 
which the subject is anti-musical because it is without move- 
ment or action, and consists almost wholly of conversations 
and exchanges of sentiments between the personages; he 
places this comedy upon his piano and sets it to music through 
one act after another, these pretty verses of M. Richepin. But 
the verses are Alexandrians, that is to say, the form of verse 
most hostile to music of all. Little difference does it make. 
The composer will go on to the bitter end. With his love 
for melodious recitative, he will make you three acts of recita- 
tive, and he will call this an opera. Very well, ask the public 
what it thinks of these theories and of this which M. Cui has 
made. There are, undoubtedly, a few pretty pages in “The 
Fillibuster,” for instance the graceful chanson of Janik in the 
first act, the story of the battle told by Jacquemin, and above 
all the “Angelus” for two female voices, which is truly a mel- 
odic find, and is accompanied in a manner extremely delicious. 
But three acts of recitative—melodious? Not at all. 

In reality M. Cui has never been happy in his theatrical 
efforts, a fact which depends less upon his talent than upon 
his unfortunate theories, and no one of his works has had any 
success. 

, He consoles himself, no doubt, by the contempt with which 
he regards the public. The evil is, that the false ideas which 
he has assumed to propagate in his country are so mistakenly 
conceived that they lead to unintended exaggeration, and this 
causes art a grievous wrong. Observe how an eminent Bel- 
gian musician, the excellent composer, Louis Brassin, ex- 
presses himself on this subject, a man who cannot be re- 
garded as a reactionary because he is one of the most ardent 
aoe of Wagnerian music in Belgium: 

desides the young Russian school, the head of which incon- 


testably is  Borodine,” he says, “there is atso-a Tittle group of 
very peculiar enthusiasts, wir In-mausic “profess theories ab= 
solutely anarchic. The works which they produce are very 
much like those of the decadents of letters, and like them re- 


quire a sort_of preliminary | initiation, without which they re- 








main enigmas. Their style of writing is peculiar, above all-— 
with respect to accentuation, The form is vagtie-and leaves a 
sense of incoherence and indefiniteness. Their harmonization — 


is “extremely audacious, and breaks brutally the most etemen- 
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tary rules of musical syntax. Is it necessary to say that the 
artists who compose the little group speak with sovereign con- 
tempt of the ancient composers who have illustrated our art, 
and that some of them even consider Wagner already as a 
played-out old fogy?” 

The doctrines of M. Cesar Cui, at the same time excessive 
and debilitating, are assuredly a bad service rendered by him 
to art and artists of this country, upon whom they can have 
no other effect than to retard their progress and lead them 
into false paths. 

These doctrines he has endeavored since thirty years to prop- 
agate and to sustain them in numbers of journals, such as the 
“News of the North,” the “Golos,” “St. Petersburg Journal,” 
the “Week,” the “Review Musicale,” of which he himself was 
editor in chief; and even in a certain number of French jour- 
nals, such as the “Review and Gazette Musicale,” and the 
“Menestrel.” It is proper to say that they have encountered 
ardent Russian opponents who have vigorously fought them, 
and that the composer has been sometimes rendered violent 
by criticism. Outside of the theater, where he has accom- 
plished nothing, M. Cui does not lack talent. He has pub- 
lished numerous melodies and has made a number of collec- 
tions in France (“Twelve Melodies,’ 





” “Vionettes Musicales,” 
“Twenty Poems of Jean Richepin”), which contain interesting 
pieces. 

In the collection of twelve melodies we might point out “I 
Love You,” “My Mignonne.” They are not all simple—at 
times somewhat labored, but they have happy inspirations 
which do not lack a certain savor of originality. Beside this, 
M. Cui has written much, not alone for the voice, but for the 
orchestra, and also for the piano and other instruments. The 
following are titles of his more important works: 





For orchestra, Marche Solennlle; Petite Suite; A Argenteau, Suite 
Danses Circassiennes (very original in rhythm and color). For piano: 
Suite (dedicated to Fr. Liszt): four Morceaux (dedicated to M. Lesch- 
etitzky); three Valses (to Mme. Sophie Menter); two Polonaises (to 
Antoine Rubenstein): three Impromptus (to Hans Bulow); eighteen 
Miniatures; Valse-Bleuette; Valse-Caprice (to Mme. Annette Essipoff): 
Scherzando-giocoso; En partant, ete.; six Choruses a cappella; Ave 
Maria for solo and female chorus, with harmonium; Suite concerto for 
violin with orchestra; two Morceaux for violoncello, with accompani- 
ment of orchestra. Finally I have yet to mention an opera-comique, 
“Le Fils du Mandarin,” which I believe has been represented only in 


private theaters in society. 

















HOW TO TEACH THE VIOLIN PUPIL TO 
PLAY WITH A SPRINGING BOW. 


BY HAROLD E. KNAPP. 


It seems curious that the violin bow, which, with the violin, 
contributes so much entertainment to civilized peoples during 
times of peace, should be the development of a barbaric wea- 
pon. When first diverted from its warlike uses we can easily 
imagine that the bow, however skillfully it may have been 
used as a weapon for shooting arrows, must have been very 
clumsily handled when used for the more peaceful purpose of 
making music. Probably the first efforts of men to live har- 
moniously together were equally clumsy. It is a suggested 
thought that mankind should turn its primitive weapon into a 
means for expressing sentiments of an exalted and noble na- 
ture. 

3ut we are mostly concerned with the clumsy handling 
of the bow, before referred to, by which even now in times 
of peace the elastic wood sometimes reverts to its original 
purpose, becoming an instrument of torture. Whether greater 
skill in bowing the strings caused the change in the shape of 
the bow by creating a desire for a more handy stick, or wheth- 
er facility in handling the bow followed its successive changes 
in shape, are questions which, though interesting, are not here 
to be taken up. We shall merely note that progress in bow- 
ing and in bow-making seems to have gone hand in hand. 

Omitting the earlier stages of this progress, which could 
have developed nothing but rude implements and correspond- 
ing use of them, we will glance at the bow in the time of 
Corelli. It had somewhat the appearance and about the 
length of the bow used by the Contrabassist of our present 
time. The stick was perfectly straight and not at all elastic, 
but was made of light wood. The important property of being 
elastic, which has made possible the almost incredible facility 
of modern players, was introduced by Tartini. His bow was 
longer, more elastic, and considerably thinner and lighter in 
wood than that of Coreili. Although the invention of an 
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elastic bow is ascribed to Tartini, he seems to have limited 
the advantage of the improvement to “producing various 
nuances and shades of tone.” There is as yet no intimation 
of the springing stroke. 

“Towards the end of the eighteenth century Frangois Tourte 
brought the art of bow-making to perfection, and created a 
model on which no improvement has been yet made.” Every 
violinist knows the long, light, elastic stick which Tourte 
made. In the hands of Paganini we discover this bow going 
through every conceivable form of gymnastic, such, for in- 
stance, as jumping staccato, both up and down stroke not 
confined to arpeggio passages, and the playing of notes rapidly 
detached by a slightly jumping, hopping, or springing bow- 
stroke (or lack of stroke, for the bow catches the string an 
instant on each note and then springs away, not stroking the 
string). 

This springing bow is the subject, or object rather, which 
we wish particularly to consider. It is variously denominated 
as follows: Spiccato, Saltato, Staccato, Saute, Sautille, Spring- 
ende Bogen, Hupfende Strich, Springing bow, and Jumping 
bow. The sign which calls for the stroke is also variously 
printed, sometimes being a,dot, and sometimes the usual stac- 
cato points. In some editions it is hard for an inexperienced 
player to tell what is wanted. There is a slight distinction in 
the terms just mentioned, one of them at least (staccato), being 
incorrectly used to indicate the springing stroke. David 
makes a difference between what he calls the “springing bow” 
and the “hopping bow,” as does Meerts between the “Saute” 
and “Sautille,” but the underlying principles of the strokes 
indicated by these terms can be shown to be the same. Al- 
though David makes this distinction in terms, he does not 
indicate any difference in the manner of making the two 
strokes, merely remarking that the bow should entirely leave 
the string when “springing,” while in the “Hiupfende strich” it 
should hop close to the string, the stick vibrating, as it were, 
sharply catching the string and releasing it, but not quite leav-! 
ing it with each vibration. Casorti and Meerts would make 
the “Saute,” or stroke, in which the bow entirely leaves the 
string with the whole arm. 


Possibly some light may be thrown on these points and dif- 
ferences while showing how a pupil may best be taught to 
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play with his bow springing entirely from the string, or keep- 
ing so close to it that the springing movement becomes a 
vibration. The importance of the stroke and the difficulty 
which most pupils have in acquiring it, make the subject one 
of particular interest to violinists who do any teaching. 

The professional violinist usually develops much of his skill, 
especially in bowing, in the orchestra, which is a great, and 
almost indispensable training school for violin players. There 
one is forced into a facility which under other circumstances 
is hard to obtain. It is while acquiring their first orchestra ex- 
perience that most violinists master the spring-bowing, prob- 
ably without knowing just how or when they do it. But what 
can we do with a pupil who has no chance for orchestra ex- 
perience? 

Unfortunately, most students in this country are so situated. 
The instruction books give but bare and meager explanations, 
and most teachers merely perform a passage and tell the pupil 
to do likewise, directing him to play with a loose wrist—the 
one thing which the pupil cannot do when he first flounders 
around in a helpless manner, trying to make his bow jump 
evenly, or indeed jump at all. 

Violin technic is varied, and some forms of it are not easy 
to teach. The mastery of the instrument imposes difficulties 
differing with each individual according to his natural aptitude, 
temperament, physical characteristics, etc. It is especially hard 
to teach the up and down staccato and the springing bow. 
With the staccato we have no concern in this article. It may 
be possible at some future time to reduce it to teach- 
ing terms, but at present it is generally conceded that 
if you have it, you have it; and if not, you can 
not acquire it. The springing bow, aithough almost as difficult, 
may be mastered by every pupil if properly gone about. 

There are three things to learn; first, to make the bow 
jump up and down upon the string continuously; second, to 
make it jump evenly and regularly; third, to make the fingers 
of the left hand strike the string at the same moment in which 
the bow descends upon it. 

Let the pupil take the position shown in the cut, having the 
bow rest quietly upon the A string at about the middle of the 
stick. 
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(Note: The exact point on the bow at which the springing 
stroke is most easily played depends upon certain conditions 
of tempo and expression, and differs slightly with almost every 
bow and individual. It is even affected by the amount of resin 
rubbed into the hair. At first the teacher must try the bow 
used by the pupil and determine that point for him.) 

















No. I. 


Now, let him raise the bow to a vertical position (see cut 2) 
by turning the right hand until the palm nearly faces the left 
elbow, using a slight pressure of the little finger upon the 
stick to raise the bow from the strings. It should be held quite 
loosely in this position, so that it seems to be balanced on end. 
Now let the bow fall heavily forward, still very loose in the 
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grasp, so that it is free to fall of its own weight. It strikes the 
string and rebounds if held loosely, almost to its original per- 
pendicular position. (Care must be taken, that the bow be 
screwed up to that point at which it will give the most effi- 
cient service.) Repeat the movement, this time exerting the 
pressure with the little finger just when the force of the re- 























No. 2. 


bound is spent, but in time to make the rise of the bow to the 
Vertical position continuous. Always relax the pressure of 
the little finger as soon as the bow is clear up and balanced 
ready to fall forward again. This movement should be prac- 
ticed until the pupil can beat the string at regular intervals 
With a continuous movement of the bow. It will be seen that 
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the fourth finger plays an important role. It should be the 
delicately controlling factor in the movement. It must, how- 
ever, be used very delicately, for the bow should spring of its 
own elasticity, and to do this it must be rather loosely and 
freely held in the fingers. This exercise is not for the purpose 
of producing any tone from the violin, but simply to develop 
an instinct for controlling the bow while performing. When 
this movement has been practiced until the pupil succeeds in 
making the bow fall regularly upon the same place on the 
string, let him add alternately a slight down and up stroke to the 
falling bow just as it strikes the string. This stroke should 
be made with a movement of the hand from the wrist and 
should be very short, say of sufficient length to move the bow 
a quarter of an inch on the string. Pupils generally use too 
much bow when practicing the spring bowing. The tempo at 
which one plays largely determines whether the bow jumps 
far from the string or remains close to it, so also to a certain 
extent does the tempo control the length of bow used, but 
as a rule one succeeds best by using the shortest possible 
stroke that will produce a clear tone from the instrument. 

In combining this striking movement with the jump the 
pupil will probably want to use his whole arm somewhat. This 
must be carefully looked after. If the forearm moves slightly 
from the elbow no fault is to be found, but if the whole arm 
moves from the shoulder with rigid wrist and elbow-joint, then 
grasp the pupil’s forearm firmly and let him try to make the 
stroke wholly with his hand. It is this rigid, whole arm move- 
ment which spoils the springing stroke with most pupils. The 
only way they can see to make the bow jump is to thrash at 
the strings with the whole arm, every joint rigid, and the bow 
tightly grasped for fear o1 uropping it. If the first steps in 
learning the stroke are taken as above directed, the whole arm 
movement will seldom suggest itself to the pupil unless he has 
been trying the thing without instruction. If the whole-arm 
habit has been acquired it is very difficult to break up. 

When the pupil can jump the bow from the strings to a 
perpendicular position he will find it an easy task to lessen 
gradually the height to which the bow springs. If the tempo 
increases in rapidity he will shorten the rise from the strings, 
and the fourth finger will be looser on the stick. If the tempo 
is slow he must make the bow jump higher, and the fourth fin- 
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ger comes more into play again. The skillful player rarely al- 
lows his bow to jump more than an inch from the string, 
but before the pupil can control his bow within such short 
limits he must first exaggerate the jump, and as facility de- 
velops gradually diminish the same to the minimum distance 
required for practical playing. 

Not only does the tempo of a passage determine the distance 
which the bow rises from the string, and the length of stroke, 
it also determines the place upon the bow with which it will 
be best to strike the string. This point differs with the weight, 
shape, elasticity, and tautness of the bow, as with the skill 
and strength of the plaver. The slow tempo will force the 
bow up nearer to the nut, as will also the forte mark. Prob- 
ably no other one thing so puzzles the pupil, after some facility 
has been gained, as this thing of suiting the passage with its 
tempo and expression marks with the proper place on the bow 
for easiest and handiest performance. He will be balked, and 
not know that it is because he failed to choose the right point 
on the bow for playing. A half-inch more or less may make 
the difference between success and failure. This, like many 
other things, cannot be shown by the teacher. The pupil must 
experiment and find out for himself where to play. The teach- 
er’s help will end with telling him why he has not succeeded. 

The last difficulty, namely, that of making fingers and bow 
go together, is one which everybody experiences when trying 
to do two things at the same time. No aid is at hand except 
that which we gain from repeated trials. One’s natural in- 
stinct for co-ordination will, after much effort, fuse the move- 
ments until they go together as if always so intended. 

[It is almost unnecessary to say that slow practice is at first 
imperative. The catching point will always be where the bow 
changes from one string to another. This change interrupts 
to some extent the jump of the bow and makes special effort 
necessary to keep it going. A little more vigorous chopping 
of the bow on the strings, taking care that the relative position 
of the wrist and elbow joints always remain the same as the 
whole arm rises or falls according to the string played upon, 
usually suffices to keep the bow springing. 

In conclusion, the absolute necessity of hard, patient prac- 
tice should once more be considered. Many pupils do not ap- 
preciate, and possibly do not know, how assiduously the mas- 
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ter violinists of all times have applied themselves to their in- 
struments. Pupils are sometimes misled by false newspaper 
accounts of the visiting artists of the season, whose attainments 
the reporters describe as being the result, not of hard work, 
but merely of great genius, or some wonderful method. Most 
nonsensical articles sometimes appear. This is too bad, for 
the effect of such reading is hard to counteract. It makes 
superficial students devoid of respect for earnest effort. Ca- 
pacities both of mind and muscle differ, and greatly, too, but 
it is certainly true that the most gifted executants that have 
ever lived have one and all of them had to “ox” away many 
years in pursuit of their ever elusive ideals. 
Northwestern University. 

















A PILGRIMAGE TO BEETHOVEN. 
(Supposed to be a fragment from a dead friend’s diary.) 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 


(Translated by Leonora Frances Teller.) 


An ordinary town in the middle of Germany is my native 
place. I remember nothing clearly, except that one evening 
I heard for the first time a Beethoven symphony; I was seized 
with a fever, was very ill, and when I recovered I had become 
a Musician. In this connection, I may state that though after- 
wards I studied much beautiful music, still I always loved, 
honored and worshiped Beethoven more than all. I knew no 
greater pleasure at this time than to sink myself entirely in his 
genius, hoping at length to become a part, even a small one, 
of this great whole; in short, I became what sensible people 
call a fool. My madness was, however, a very good kind and 
hurt no one, but the bread I ate at this time was very dry, and 
my drink very weak. So I lived in my attic for a while, till one 
day it occurred to me that the object of my admiration still 
lived: it was inconceivable that I had not thought of this be- 
fore. But it had not occurred to me that Beethoven was 
within reach, that he ate bread, and breathed air like the rest 
of us; in short, that he was a poor German musician, and lived 
in Vienna. My peace vanished; I was conscious of but one 
wish—to see Beethoven; no Mussulman ever longed: more de- 
voutly to visit the grave of his prophet than I to see the little 
room in which Beethoven lived. But how should I carry out 
my purpose? It was a long journey to Vienna, and it cost 
money to make it. I, poor fellow, made scarcely enough to 
sustain life. I must resort to extraordinary means to get the 
necessary money,so I carried some sonatas for the piano, com- 
posed after those of the Master, to a dealer, but he made it clear 
to me in a few words that I was a fool for my pains. He ad- 
vised me if I wished to earn money by my compositions to 
devote myself to Galops and Potpourris till I had made a 
little reputation. 
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I shuddered, but my desire to see Beethoven conquered; I 
composed Galops and Potpourris, though I was so overcome 
with shame that I dare not cast a glance at Beethoven’s music 
lest I should desecrate him. To my sorrow I was paid noth- 
ing for these first offerings, to which I had sacrificed my inno- 
cence. The dealer explained to me that I must make a little 
name for myself before I could hope for remuneration. [ 
shuddered again and fell into despair; but this very despair 
produced some excellent Galops; I received some money for 
them, actually, and finally thought I had collected enough to 
carry out my plans. 

As two years had passed in making a name for myself I 
feared Beethoven might have died before I succeeded, but 
Heaven be thanked he survived. Ah, what joy! my goal was 
reached! who more blessed than I? I could tie up my bundle 
and start on my pilgrimage. 

A holy awe seized me as I stepped out of the door and 
turned to the South; I would gladly have taken a place in the 
diligence, not because I minded the journey on foot, but that 
I might more speedily reach my destination. However, I had 
gotten very little for my music, so I was fain to bear the hard- 
ships gladly and consider myself lucky to go at all. Oh, what 
thoughts, what dreams filled my head! No lover about to 
meet his sweetheart after a long absence could have been hap- 
pier. 

Thus I entered Bohemia, land of harp players, of street sing- 
ers. Ina little town, I ran across a company of strolling mu- 
sicians; they formed a small orchestra, composed of a bass 
viol, two violins, two horns, a clarionet, a flute, and three 
women, one a harpist; the other two, singers, with very sweet 
voices. They played dances and sang, and when people gave 
them money, wandered on. I met them in a pleasant spot 
near the high road, where they had stopped to eat; I presented 
myself to them, said that I was also a wandering musician, and 
we were soon friends. 

- As they played dances, I asked them timidly if they had 
played my galops, but, alas, to my sorrow they had never even 
heard of them. I asked if they played other music than 
dances? “Of course,” they replied, “but only for ourselves, 
not for people of quality.” They unpacked their music; I 
caught sight of that great Septette of Beethoven’s, and in as- 
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tonishment | asked if they also played that: “Why not,” 
plied the eldest, “Joseph has hurt his hand just now and can 
not play second violin, or we would give ourselves a treat.” 

Beside myself, I seized Joseph’s violin and promised to do 
my best to take his place, and we began the septette. Oh! 
what rapture! here on a country road, that master-piece of 
Beethoven played by travelling musicians, with such clearness, 
precision, and deep feeling as is seldom the case. Great Bee- 
thoven, we brought thee a worthy offering! 

We were just in the finale, when (the road turned at this 
point up the mountain) an elegant carriage came slowly and 
noiselessly along and stopped close by us. An astonishingly 
long and blonde young man lay stretched out in the vehicle 
and listened to our music with considerable attention, took out 
a note book and made some notes in it. Then he threw us a 
gold piece and went on, after speaking a few words in English 
to his servants; from that we judged him an Englishman. 
This performance put us in bad humor. Fortunately we were 
through with the music. 

I embraced my friends and would have liked to accompany 
them, but they explained that here they left the road and 
struck into a path that led through the fields and back home. 
Had not Beethoven himself awaited me I should certainly 
have gone with them; so we separated with mutual regret. 
Later it occurred to me that no one had picked up the English- 
man’s money. 

Within the next inn, where I stopped to refresh my weary 
limbs, I found the Englishman seated at a good meal. “Where 
are your comrades?” said he. “On their way home,” I replied. 
“Take your violin, and play something,” he continued, “here 
is gold.” This angered me; I declared that I did not play for 
money, had no violin, and explained to him very curtly how 
I had happened to fall in with these musicians. “They were 
good players,” affirmed the Englishman, and that symphony 
of Beethoven’s was well played.” 

These remarks struck me. I asked him if he was a musi- 
cian himself? “Yes,” he answered, “I play the flute twice a 
week, Saturdays I play the horn, and Sundays I compose.” 
That was wonderful; I expressed my astonishment; I had 
never heard of traveling English musicians; I decided it must 
pay well, for they seemed to travel in state. I asked if music 
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was his profession? It was long before he answered; finally 
he drawled out that he had a great deal of money. My ignor- 
ance was enlightened; I had insulted him by my question. 

I ate my simple meal in silence. The Englishman watched 
me some time, without speaking. “Do you know Beethoven?” 
he asked at length. I said that I had never been in Vienna, 
and that I was even now on my way thither to satisfy my great 
longing to see the Master whom I adored. “From whence do 
you come?” he asked. “From .’ “That is not far,” 
said he; “I come from England to see Beethoven also. We 
will both meet him; he is a great composer.” What a won- 
derful coincidence, I thought. Great Master, you draw all 
to you! On foot and in carriages they come to see you! 

My Englishman interested me much, but I did not envy 
him his carriage. It seemed to me that my weary pilgrimage 
on foot was more pious, more holy, and worthier of the goal 
to which I journeyed. The postillion blew his horn; the Eng- 
lishman started on, calling back to me that he would see Bee- 
thoven before I. I had hardly followed him on foot more 
than an hour, when I unexpectedly came up with him again. 
It was on the high road; a wheel of his carriage had broken. 
He sat in it, with an air of unruffled ease, his servants behind 
him, in spite of the fact that the carriage lay quite on one side; 
I learned that they awaited the return of the postillion, who 
had gone to a neighboring town for a smith. They had al- 
ready waited a long time, and as the servants only spoke Eng- 
lish, I decided to go myself to the town and‘send back the 
smith. I found him at once in a tavern, where he sat drink- 
ing brandy and giving himself no concern about his English- 
man; so I brought them back to the carriage. The break 
was repaired; he promised to mention me to Beethoven, and 
they drove on. 

What was my surprise on the following day to come up with 
them again on the road. This time it was no broken wheel 
that detained him; he sat quite at his ease, reading a book, 
and seemed much pleased when he saw me coming that way. 
“IT have waited for you several hours,” said he, “because it oc- 
curred to me that I had done wrong not to invite you to ride 
with me to see Beethoven. It is better to ride than to walk; 
come in the carriage.” 

I was much astonished; I hesitated a short time whether 
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I should not accept his invitation, then I remembered the vows 
I had made yesterday, as I saw him roll by. I had sworn un- 
der all circumstances to continue my pilgrimage on foot. I 
announced my intention. It astonished the Englishman; he 
could not understand it, and repeated his invitation and the 
fact that he had waited for ie many hours, though he should 
long ago have sought night quarters in order to have his 
wheel repaired. I continued firm, and he rode on in surprise. 
I was secretly much displeased at his persistence; it struck me 
that his intention to see Beethoven was more the caprice of 
an arrogant rich man, than the earnest anxiety of a loving 
soul. Therefore I determined to shun him rather than to have 
a shadow cast on my zeal. But as if my fate would prepare me 
for the dangers I was to be thrown into by my connection with 
this gentleman, on the evening of that same day I met him in 
front of an inn apparently waiting for me. He sat backwards 
in his wagon looking down the road toward me. “Sir,” called 
he, “I have been waiting for many hours. Will you ride with 
me to see Beethoven?” This time my surprise was mixed 
with a certain dread; this remarkable persistence on his part 
could only mean that he divined my growing dislike and was 
determined to insist on my undoing. With unchanged reso- 
lution I declined his invitation once more. Then he called out 
in anger, “Goddam! you esteem Beethoven little. I shall soon 
see him,” and hastily departed. This was the last time on the 
long road to Vienna that I met this Islander. 

At last I reached the streets of Vienna, my long pilgrimage 
was over. What feelings were mine as I beheld this Mecca of 
my faith; all the weariness of the long and tedious way was 
forgotten, I had reached the place where Beethoven dwelt. I 
was too deeply moved to think on the completion of my pur- 
pose: the next thing to do was to ascertain his dwelling, and 
seek a lodging near by. Tolerably near the Master’s house I 
found an inn, and here I secured a room on the fifth floor, 
where I prepared myself for the great event of my life. After 
I had rested, fasted and prayed for two days and had not even 
had a glance at him, I took courage, left my inn, and went 
across to the noted dwelling; they told me Beethoven was not 
at home. I did not care, for I needed to collect my courage 
anew, but when I had made four calls and received the same 
answer made in a sneering tone, I decided that this was my un- 
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lucky day and gave it up. As I turned back to my inn, my 
Englishman greeted me affably from the first story, and came 
to meet me. “Have you not seen Beethoven,” he said. “Not 
vet; he was away,” I replied, wondering at my constant meet- 
ing with him. He went up the steps, and urged me to come 
to his room, with unchanged cordiality. “Sin, “he said, “I 
have seen you go to Beethoven’s house five times to-day; | 
have been here several days and have taken quarters in this 
detestable hotel, to be near him. Believe me, sir, it is very 
difficult to get an audience; the gentleman has many whims: 
I have been to see him six times, and every time I have been 
refused. Then I placed myself in this window and have stayed 
here from early morning till late evening, but have not seen 
him. The gentleman seems never to go out. You think 
Beethoven was at home to-day and would not see me? We are 
refused, you and I, and it is very disagreeable to me, for I have 
come to Vienna solely to see him.” 

This was very sad news to me; nevertheless I tried my 
fortune again, but in vain; the doors of Heaven were closed 
to me. My Englishman, who watched steadily from his win- 
dows my fruitless efforts, had received from a credible source 
the information that Beethoven did not live on this street. He 
was very annoying, but boundlessly persistent. So my patient 
efforts were lost, and this was much worse for me than for him; 
the greater part of a week had passed without my being any 
nearer my goal, and the proceeds of my galops would not 
permit of a long stay in Vienna. 

I was more and more desperate. I confided my grief to my 
host. He laughed and promised to tell me the cause of my 
disappointment if I would promise not to betray him to the 
Englishman; it is-.needless to say I gave the required promise. 
“You see,” said mine host, “many Englishmen come here to 
see and know Beethoven. This is very annoying to him and 
he has such a distaste for the persistence of these gentlemen 
that it makes it almost impossible for any one to see him; ihe 
is a peculiar man and one must respect his prejudices. My inn 
is so convenient that it is generally filled with these people, 
that are constrained through their anxiety to see Beethoven 
to be my guests longer than would otherwise be the case. If 
you will promise not to tell this gentleman, I will try and find 
a way for you to see him.” 
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This was very edifying; I had failed, poor devil that I was, 
because I had been taken for an Englishman. Oh, my fore- 
bodings were verified! the Englishman was my ruin. I would 
instantly leave the house, because as long as I staid there I 
would be taken for an Englishman and be denied admission. 
3esides, I had the promise of the host that he would find a 
chance for me to be admitted. The Englishman, whom I now 
heartily detested, was still planning and intriguing without re- 
sult. 

So passed many more weary days, that steadily consumed 
the products of my galops, when at last the landlord confided 
to me that if I went to a certain beer garden I could hardly fail 
to find the Master there. 1 obtained from my counsellor a 
most minute description of Beethoven, that I might recognize 
him at once. I concluded to try my fortune the next day; it 
was simply impossible to waylay him as he left the house, for 
he always came and went by a back door, so there was no hope 
leit but the beer garden. Sorrowfully I sought the Master 
for three days in succession, but in vain. Finally on the fourth 
day, as I set out at the usual hour, what was my despair to see 
that the Englishman had spied me out, and was following me 
at a distance. The unfortunate man, seated watchfully at his 
window, had noticed that I left at a certain hour, and went in 
a certain direction; this struck him, and he at once concluding 
that I had gotten a trace of Beethoven, determined to go with 
me and have a share in the discovery. He related all this to me 
with the greatest ease, and declared he would follow me in 
spite of any obstacle; in vain were my efforts to induce him to 
return, and my assurances that I visited a common beer garden 
for my Own amusement; that it was too unfashionable for a 
gentleman of his position; he remained unshaken in his: reso- 
lution, and I cursed my fate. 

At last I took refuge in surliness, and tried to get rid of him 
by my ill humor; still in vain; he only laughed softly to him- 
self and followed on. His one idea was to see Beethoven; 
nothing else mattered. And it happened that to-day I got my 
first glimpse of the Master; as I sat moodily by the side of my 
gentleman, I saw some one approach who answered to the 
description given me by my host. The long blue overcoat, the 
wild, disordered gray hair, but above all, the expression of the 
face, long familiar to me through a portrait in my possession, 
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convinced me it was he: no error was possible, I recognized 
him at once. With quick, hurried steps he came near, and 
awe and surprise held me motionless. 

The Englishman did not lose a movement; he surveyed the 
newcomer with a curious glance, who sought a remote corner 
in these unfrequented gardens, ordered wine and sat in a 
thoughtful attitude; the beating of my heart almost choked 
me: it was he. I forgot my neighbor for an instant, and 
gazed with curious eyes and unspeakable emotion at the man 
whose genius had shaped all my thoughts and governed all 
my feelings, since I had begun to have thoughts and feelings. 
Unconsciously, I began to talk to myself and the only intelli- 
gible words were, “Beethoven, is it really Thou whom I see?” 
Nothing escaped my reckless neighbor, who had listened to 
my monologue with bated breath; I was aroused from my 
ecstasy by the remark, “Yes, the gentleman is Beethoven; let 
us go and sit near him.” 

Full of grief and apprehension, I seized the cursed English- 
man by the arm, “What will you do,” I cried; “will you com- 
promise us here in this place, without any shadow of an ex- 
cuse?” “Oh,” he answered, “this is an excellent opportunity; 
we shall not have a better.” Thereupon he drew a piece of 
music from his pocket and started directly toward the man in 
the blue overcoat; beside myself, I grasped the madman by 
the coat-tail and called angrily, “Are you the devil?” 

This dispute drew the attention of the stranger to us, and 
he seemed to divine that he was the cause of our quarrel, for 
hastily setting down his glass he rose to go; no sooner had 
the Englishman observed this than he tore himself loose with 
such violence that he left a part of his garment in my grasp, 
and threw himself directly in his way. Beethoven tried to 
avoid him, but the good-for-nothing stood right before him, 
made him a bow in the newest English fashion and addressed 
him thus: “I have the honor to introduce myself to the illus- 
trious composer and most honorable Herr Beethoven?” 

He needed say no more, for at the first word Beethoven, 
after a glance at me, turned suddenly into a side path, and 
with a few hasty steps disappeared from the garden. Never- 
theless the undaunted Briton seemed disposed to run after the 
fugitive, but I gave him the last piece of his coat; he took it 
wonderingly and said, in a strange voice, “Goddam, this gen- 
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tleman ought to be an Englishman. He is truly a wonderful 
man, and I will not delay in making his acquaintance.” I stood 
bewildered, this horrid misadventure had deprived me of all 
hope of ever seeing the dear wish of my heart fulfilled. 

Indeed it was now apparent that any effort to draw near 
Beethoven by finding him in some place he frequented, would 
be in vain. I had to decide whether I should give the matter 
up and prepare to return home or make one more effort to 
gain my cause. At the first idea I trembled in my deepest soul. 
He who has been so near the door of his holiest ambition, only 
to see it close in his face, can understand my despair. Before 
I abandoned the thing entirely, should I take one more des- 
perate step? But what should it be, in what way could I suc- 
ceed. For a long time I could decide on nothing. Alas! all 
my senses were paralyzed, and nothing looked clear to my 
imagination save what I had suffered when I had grasped the 
Englishman’s coat. Beethoven’s side glance at my unfort- 
unate self had not escaped me; he had taken. me for an Eng- 
lishman also. How should I turn aside the Master’s suspicion 
and convince him that I was only a simple German soul, poor 
indeed, but enthusiastic? 

At last I determined to write; I did so; recounted the story 
of my life, how I had become a musician, how I worshiped 
and had at last wished to know him; how I had tried for two 
years to make a little reputation as a composer of galops, etc., 
that I might at last make a pilgrimage to see him; what sor- 
row the Englishman had caused me, and in what a fearful posi- 
tion he had placed me. My heart grew lighter as I wrote; I 
concluded with earnest enthusiasm, and the letter seemed to 
dance before my eyes as I addressed it to “Herr Ludwig von 
Beethoven.” 


(END OF PART I.) 











NOTEWORTHY PERSONALITIES. 
CARL WOLFSOHN AND THE BUST OF BEETHOVEN 


About the 19th of the present month a bronze bust of 
Beethoven is expected to be unveiled in Lincoln Park, the 
gift of Mr. Carl Wolfsohn. A representative of MUSIC took 
occasion to interview Mr. Wolfsohn in order to get from 
him a statement of the motives leading to such a splendid act 
on his part, for Mr. Wolfsohn is not a man of wealth, but a 
musician, who divides his time between practicing music which 
pleases him upon the piano and giving lessons to a limited 
number of pupils accepted for their docility and general talent. 

“Beethoven is my religion,” said Mr. Wolfsohn. “I consider 
that his music has in it more for the regeneration of humanity 
than any other revelation which has yet been made. Beet- 
hoven was a religion in my family. My mother was a splendid 
pianist and every evening she was in the habit of playing 
fine music, but mostly Beethoven’s chamber compositions, gen- 
erally where several other instruments took part as well as 
the piano. In this way my early training led me to a thorough 
acquaintance with the works of this great master and also to 
that intimate familiarity with them, and worship of the spirit 
displayed in them, which would perhaps not have come to me 
at all or until very much later, in any other way.” 

“You have played the works of Beethoven a great deal in 
public, have you not, Mr. Wolfsohn?” 

“TI played all the sonatas of Beethoven twice or three times 
in Philadelphia and again twice at Steinway Hall, New York. 
This must have been about 1865. When I came to Chicago 
in 1872 to take the direction of the Beethoven Musical So- 
ciety you may remember that during the first year I was here 
I played all the sonatas of Beethoven in ten recitals. The 
second year we had ten recitals of Schumann, the selections 
covering rather more than half the works of that composer. 
The third year Chopin was the author selected and about half 
the pianoforte works of Chopin were played. The fourth year 
I commenced a series of historical recitals which, however, 
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were given up before being fully completed; or perhaps it 
would be more proper to say that these historical recitals cov- 
ered the ground pretty thoroughly of the entire development 
of piano music previous to that of Beethoven, so that, taking 
my five years’ work in all, I think I may say that we covered 
the most important phases of piano music and practically 
brought forward a large number of compositions which are 
commonly avoided by pianists as not being effective, but a 
knowledge of which is essential to an understanding of the 
authors in their completeness. The Beethoven Society, as 
you remember, did a very important musical work here and 
brought forward a number of works which never have been 
heard here since; among them the Beethoven Mass in C, some 
compositions by Rheinberger and by other modern writers.” 

“But you forget your chamber music series?” 

“Not at all. For ten years we carried on a series of cham- 
ber music concerts, generally trios and compositions for piano 
and one other instrument, with a few piano pieces interspersed. 
The last three years of these, as you will remember, were given 
at Martine’s Hall in 23d Street, and were attended by a re- 
markably select and appreciative audience. But it is not my 
intention,” he went on, “to occupy your time with an account 
of what I have done for music in Chicago. If the result of 
my work has been to advance the popular interest in music 
in the slightest degree, I am well repaid for ail my labor, be- 
cause it has been a delight to me from the beginning of my 
life until now.” 

[In this connection it may be stated that if any one man can 
be said to have been more influential than another in having 
brought about the establishment of the Chicago Orchestra, 
that man is Carl Wolfsohn. At the close of the chamber con- 
certs in 1890 there was a very handsome reception given him, 
and he made a little speech, in which, after thanking them for 
their recognition of his efforts in the cause of art, he went or 
to sav that he had two ambitions. One was to see a statue o: 
Beethoven placed in Lincoln Park, and the other a permanent 
orchestra established in Chicago, under the leadership of some 
great master, preferably Theodore Thomas. Mr. Wolfsohn of- 
fered to head a subscription for the latter purpose in the sum 
of one thousand dollars. Mr. George P. Upton, who was 
present at this reception, took up the cry, and in an editorial in 
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“The Tribune” a few days later, suggested that it would be 
better for the city to have an orchestra than to have a statue 
of Beethoven in Lincoln Park, since the orchestra was a per- 
manent monument to Beethoven, presenting his inner life and 
acting upon the people who hear in a way that no silent memo- 
rial was able to do. Accordingly, the Chicago Orchestra Guar- 
antee Fund was started in the manner suggested by Mr. Wolf- 
sohn, his own name at the head for the sum of one thousand 
dollars a year for three years, and the subscription was filled up 
by forty-nine other gentlemen, each in the same amount, and 
thus the guarantee fund of fifty thousand dollars a year for 
three years was secured. This guarantee fund, as is now well 
known, was more than exhausted in each of the first two 
years, but later on less demands were made upon it. At the 
end of three years a guarantee fund was no longer secured, 
but in place of that a series of subscriptions from what were 
called “governing members.” These subscriptions generally 
aggregate about thirty thousand dollars a year and are paid by 
the gentlemen making them in addition to whatever sums they 
pay for their boxes or tickets to the concerts. 

In his studio at 2502 Indiana Avenue, Mr. Wolfsohn has a 
very interesting collection of portraits of Beethoven, ten in 
number, two or three of them very unusual and rare. Later 
on we hope to be able to present copies of some of these to the 
readers of MUSIC. The bust of Beethoven is of double 
life size, of bronze, the features having been modeled partially 
after the death mask, but the face turned upwards more than 
the unidealized portraits of Beethoven show, Beethoven’s hab- 
it having been to carry his forehead somewhat overhanging, 
making his face look downwards. This bust will stand on a 
pedestal on which are some measures of music from the Ninth 
Symphony—“All mankind will be brothers,” and modestly, at 
the bottom, “The gift of Carl Wolfsohn.” The cost of the 
bust complete erected will be about two thousand dollars, all 
of which practically is given by Mr. Wolfsohn. 


MR. WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


We take pleasure in presenting a portrait of Mr. William 
Armstrong, the well-known music critic of the Chicago Trib- 
une. Mr. Armstrong is first of all a literary man, although as 
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a practical musician he made thorough study at Stuttgart and 
elsewhere, and is a teacher of the piano. 

Mr. Armstrong has written two novels, the first one called 
“Thekla,” published by Lippincott’s in 1889, the second, “An 
American Nobleman,” by Rand & McNally in 1896. He was 
a member of the staff of Belford’s magazine up to the time 
when that suspended; in 1893 he became a member of the 
Tribune staff, where he has remained ever since. 

Mr. Armstrong is of pleasant personality, of a sweet and 
sincere disposition, and his relations with artists have been 
unusually agreeable. During the present season he has re- 
peated his lecture, “Unpublished Interviews with Great Musi- 
cians,” in many places, and quite a number of times in Chicago. 
He will also give this lecture in London during the present 
season, and also a new lecture especially written for that pur- 
pose, called “A Group of American Song Composers,” in which 
he speaks of Mrs. Gaynor, Mr. Schoenfeld, Mr. McDowell, Mr. 
Foote, Mr. Chadwick, and Mrs. Beach and many others. 

Mr. Armstrong’s success in maintaining a position so pe- 
culiarly difficult as that of the musical chair of the Tribune 
speaks well for his tact and modesty of demeanor. There is a 
sort of superstition attached to the Tribune in and about Chi- 
cago, which is largely due to the great influence it exercised 
as a musical organ during Mr. Upton’s incumbency of the 
critic's chair for about thirty years. In consequence of this 
any unfavorable comment upon performances and performers 
is felt very severely, and all sorts of “pulls” and “kicks” are 
worked to secure the discharge of the offending critic. Some 
very interesting reading could be given upon this subject if 
it were worth while. To the credit of the Tribune management 
it should be said that very little attention is paid to unfavorable 
comments reaching the office. 

As a critic, Mr. Armstrong is sincere, and generally clear.. 
In his Sunday columns he has worked up a large number of 
interviews with prominent artists, which have been read with 
interest. “The Unpublished Interviews with Great Musicians,” 
although very rarely touching the rank of personality called for 
by the specification (since they are mostly public singers and 
public players and not great composers), is very interesting 
and characterized by a very lovely spirit. 

Mr. Armstrong is sure to make friends wherever he gocs. 
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EDWARD BAXTER PERRY, PIANIST AND 
MUSICIAN. 


If one were called upon to name off-hand the three or four 
artists whose pianoforte performances had on the whole been 
most operative in educating the Amer- 
ican public to music of the higher 
grades, the name of Edward Baxter 
Perry would necessarily come early in 
the list. Mr. Perry considers himseli 
the originator of the form of musical 
ministration called “lecture recitals,” 
in which artistic performances of high- 
class music are preceded by conver- 
sational and informal, but often poetic 
and ingenious, explanations of the 





E. B. PERRY. composer’s ideals and methods. As 
At the age of three. Mr. Perry is gifted with an exception- 


ally fine sense of form and tasteful language, his work is of pe- 
culiarinterestand value. Then he plays the pieces and listeners 
ordinarily indifferent to playing and unprepared to follow music 
as a discourse find themselves listening with interest to dis- 
cover, if possible, where all these fine things come in; and at 
the end, even when not able to point out the precise place 
where fact and fiction meet and kiss each other, they discover 
that the playing has touched unexpected chords and that they 
have been refreshed and interested in what they supposed 
would be entirely “over tie heads” of any but the women folks. 

The pluck and perseverance involved in carrying a work of 
this kind through twelve or thirteen years, in all parts of the 
country and in a repertory covering well-nigh the entire range 
of piano literature, can hardly be appreciated by the ordinary 
mind. Mr. Perry was born in Haverhill, Mass., in 1855, and a 
fine, healthy child was he. I happen to have here a photo, the 
only one taken of him previous to the accident by which he 
lost his sight. This happened, if [ remember rightly, when he 
was about six years old. All his education in literature, in 
which he made distinguished attainments, and all his music 
study came later. Every line of his music has had to be read 
to him note by note, and his mind is a veritable encyclopedia 
of information, literary extracts, and music. 
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His European teachers were the celebrated ones of the day: 
Kullak, Pruckner, Liszt and Clara Schumann. He played in 

















MR. EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 





Germany when just coming out as virtuoso pianist, and one of 
the things he is most proud of is his having played a private 
recital for the old Emperor Wilhelm. 
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3esides his work as player and litterateur, Mr. Perry is also 
a composer of ability and originality. Among his pieces which 
are best liked are his fantasias “Lorelei,” “The Lost Island” 
and “The Portent.” He is also understood to have devoted 
considerable attention to orchestration, with a symphonic poem 
and other large things in view. 

Many whimsical things are recorded of his concert career. 
I think one of the best of these is the startling telegram, arising 
from the body of his grand piano being separated from the legs, 
the latter going to the wrong place. Mrs. Perry received from 
somewhere out west a wire saying: “Mr. Perry’s legs came 
to-day; body shipped to Cincinnati; where shall we send the 
legs?” All of which must have been the work of some Daniel 
come to judgment among music clerks. 

In June Mr. Perry will close his season with a recital before 
the National Meeting of the Music Teachers in New York, and 
then will sail immediately for Europe for several months of 
study, concert work and rest—taken in intermingled doses. He 
expects to do about six months’ playing over there, after which 
he will return to America and his regular work. MUSIC is 
promised a number of articles from his pen concerning Eu- 
ropean notabilities. 


AN AMERICAN MASTER OF SINGING. 


Among the myths of pedagogy is the story of on old Italian 
teacher of singing, to whom a fine young voice once came and 
entered upon study. The master wrote a line or so of exercises 
upon a sheet of music paper and the lessons began. It was a 
question of placing tones, forming a vocal sound, soft, musical, 
easily produced, mellow, penetrating, vital. After a few lessons 
other exercises were added, and so until at length, but not so 
very soon, the entire music page was filled. The instruction 
went on one year, two years, three years. When the pupil be- 
came impatient the master would answer: “Have patience, 
my dear; you have a beautiful voice, but there are still certain 
imperfections which we must remove before we are ready to 
sing anything well. So the singer took hold again with re- 
newed courage, and at length completed five years of lessons 
with only this single page of musical exercises. At last human 
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nature broke out, and she said: “My dear master, I cannot 
possibly go on in this way any longer. I simply must sing. 
I am full of a desire for song. I must have a piece.” The 
master heard her not impatiently, and answered: “My dear, 
you are at this moment one of the greatest singers of the world. 
You are free to sing whatever you please. There is nothing 
which is too difficult or too great for you.” The work had 
been completed. The voice was placed, every tone had been 
made even with every 
other tone; the same tim- 
bre extended throughout 
the voice, and the quality 
was under control of the 
singer's will or musical 
feeling. Added to these, 
the breath control had 
reached perfection, the 
phrasing was irreproach- 
able, the trill was fine and 
finished, and fiorature and 
embellishments were alike 
satisfactory. Everything 
had been done by means 
of the few simple vocal 
forms, carried out in a 
variety of ways. It is a 
pretty story, and may 
have been true. 

In the city of Detroit, 
The Mehan School. in the state of Michigan, 











there is a modern master 
of the art of singing, concerning whom this story might 
almost be true. I am speaking of Mr. J. D. Mehan, 
whose method of proceeding with voices is almost identical 
With that in the story. Naturally, the pupil is not absolutely 
confined to the exercises upon a single sheet of paper. For the 
finished art of singing includes not alone the formation and 
association of tones, but also musical feeling and experience, 
both of which the American pupil generally has to acquire 
some time after the formal studies in singing have been begun. 
But with Mr. Mehan the first essential of a singer is tone; a 
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tone musical, soft, penetrating, capable of being thrown out 
with the ringing timbre which great artists use in moments of 
greatest climax, yet essentially an easy tone for the singer to 
produce. Moreover, every singer has a natural quality of voice 
which, if secured, will be more easy for the singer and more ef- 
fective for the hearer. 

This fundamental timbre of the individual, Mr. Mehan con- 
siders to be more often illustrated in the natural speaking voice 
than in the singing, for the great majority of singers begin with 
more or less faulty methods of forming tone, and in the effort 
to be impressive take the tone in unnatural ways. Having 
formed his ideal of this fundamental tone quality, which the 
pupil should work toward, it is then a question of tone and of 








Reception Room; Mrs. Mehan’s Studio in Rear. 


little but tone until finally the proper production has been made 
a habit, the compass of the voice extended, often a whole octave 
beyond the singer’s impression of her final limit, and the en- 
tire organ brought under control, the art of phrasing ac- 
quired and the like. In the course of this training pupils 
come weeks and weeks together without any music at all; or 
only with a few exercises. The great majority of the exer- 
cises they are asked to work at are not even written down. 
It is not necessary, so simple are they as to form. 

I lately had the pleasure of hearing a succession of these 
pupils in various stages of advancement, and it was a rare 
pleasure. For here, for the first time in my experience, [ 
heard pupils in comparatively early stages of their education 
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produce tones with the timbre belonging to finished art, yet 
never with any sort of forcing or straining. The work had 
all the appearance of an elementary school of high musical 
art. 

One of the features of this work which much impressed 
me was the number of excellent singers “in hand,” as I might 
call it, like unfinished work in a voice shop. Here were ten, 
fifteen, or more, singers—sopranos, contraltos, tenors, basses 
—of unmistakable merit, most of them already very superior 
church singers, many of them, indeed, filling brilliant con- 
cert engagements, having a fine legato, clear and musical 
tone, strength, brilliant timbre, expression, and, above all, a 
very finished enunciation of words without impairing the 
legato or slighting any 
vocal element, the like of 
which I have never hap- 
pened to encounter before 
in any one studio or 
school. I doubt whether 
there is a studio or school 
anywhere surpassing ihe 
record of this. These 
young artists sing songs 
of every sort—up to 





and including the great 
- Corner in Mr. Mehan’s Studio. works of oratorio and 
Opera 
pieces, and the like. Two pupils sang that best of Mrs. 
H. A. Beach’s songs, “Love Song,” with great effect. An- 
other gave Dudley Buck's “Behold there shall be a day,” ete. 
Many interesting features of this work are here omitted for 
lack of space. Such as the excellent compass and tone-qual- 
ity of the contraltos, who are all able to sing up to B flat 
above the staff without difficulty, and at the same time without 
sacrifice of the richness of the lower registers. Also, the 
healthful value of the work, Mr. Mehan’s teaching being often 
sought for the up-building of lung power and for steadying 
the heart action and the general equalization of nerve force 
and vital capacity. 
Incidental to the many conversations we had together, the 
question came up, as always with regard to virtuosi, “How 





such songs as the better class of ballads, church 
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did he learn all these things? Was he taught them, or did he 
find them out?” But this is another question, to be left to a 
later time. 





MR. CLARENCE C. BIRCHARD. 


The portrait hereto appertaining will be recognized by a 
very large circle of public school music superintendents and 

















MR. CLARENCE C. BIRCHARD. 





teachers throughout the entire United States as that of the en- 
ergetic and enterprising superintendent of the music depart- 
ment of the American Book Company—Mr. Clarence C. 
Birchard, 

He was born at Cambridge, Pa., in 1869, and after having 
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pursued the usual course of studies, taught school for a little 
while; but his organizing talent almost immediately attracted 
attention, and he became associated with the house of Ginn 
& Company, as the head of their music department. In this 
position for eight years, he was brought into intimate asso- 
ciation with the late very eminent Dr. Luther W. Mason. 
About three years ago he resigned from Ginn & Company’s 
services, and becoming interested in the Natural Music 
Course entered the employ of the American Book Company, 
where he still is. 

Mr. Birchard’s objects in life are much more than merely 
introducing certain singing books into the public schools of 
this, that or the other leading city. It is his great idea to 
popularize and extend the music study in the public schoois, 
and so conduct it as to secure from it the higher educational 
results, which the most advanced school of idealistic philoso- 
phers and educators believe to lie latent in it. In this way 
he has associated in his summer schools with the authors of 
the Natural Course many other educators for the sake of the 
special ideas which they represent, and it is by reason of this 
aspect of his work that attention is called to his personality 
at this time. Mr. Birchard is a modest man, not given to 
blowing a trumpet before him, but arriving at the destination 
all the same with promptness and dispatch. 


MR. JOHN LATHROP MATHEWS. 


Mr. John Lathrop Mathews, the second son of the editor 
of MUSIC Magazine, a graduate of Harvard, is at present 
the western musical manager of the King-Richardson Pub- 
lishing Company, representing the American System of 
School Music of Prof. Zuchtmann, and as such the business 
head of the summer school of that system to be held in Chi- 
cago, July 12-31, of which an advertisement appears on an- 
other page. 

Mr. Mathews is a young man with his reputation still to 
make. His training has been mainly in literary and _ philo- 
sophical directions, his studies having been unusually full in 
these departments. His name will be recognized as that of a 
contributor to this magazine, both of sketches and of poetry, 
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and it is altogether likely that more will be heard from him 

later on. : 
Mr. Mathews is a very ready writer, and, like the newer | 

generation of literary workers, is able to handle the writing | 








MR. JOHN L. MATHEWS. 


machine himself orto dictate with repose and certainty. As an 
example of his readiness, it may be mentioned that one of his 
prettiest pieces of verse was thrown off impromptu, within a 
half hour, in response to a demand for a few lines of “poetry” 
to fill up an unpleasantly short page of this magazine. 
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Along towards the end of June a very interesting experi- 
ment is to be tried in New York. An able and diligent commit- 
tee under the leading of that indefatigable worker, Mr. Herbert 
W. Greene, has been planning for a meeting of the National 
Association of Music Teachers of unusual proportions. As 
is well known to those belonging, the future of this body has 
been in question for some years. National in name, it has 
never at any one time in its history numbered more than prob- 
ably three hundred real teachers of music, although the lists 
for any year show seven or eight hundred names. ‘These are 
mostly names of amateurs who have subscribed for a ticket 
for the single year in order to help out a meeting in their 
vicinity. Many have been the plans for remedying this state 
of things, but nothing has been found able to change it. 

The trouble is that the national association has not as yet 
shown itself able to do anything which a state association can- 
not do just as well—that is, has not shown such an ability for 
several years. Time was when each annual meeting was a 
festival, in which important new works were brought out. 
This cost a great deal of money, and made somebody an im- 
mense amount of trouble in the working up; but when it was 
done there was a record distinctly creditable. Such were the 
meetings held in Indianapolis, Chicago, Detroit, and less so 
in Cleveland. This was not really a national music teacher 
affair, to be sure, but it was something sui generis, which the 
state associations could not so well follow. 

In planning for the meeting this year the committee have 
carefully endeavored to limit the subjects of discussion to cer- 
tain radical and important phases of the art of teaching music: 
First, music in universities; second, music professionally ad- 
ministered for making musicians; and third, music in the com- 
mon schools. It was thought that a meeting of music teach- 
ers would find these topics interesting if anything could in- 
terest them. 

Then for the discussions they sought first of all to have 
the best men on the list. So they began by inviting the three 
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music professors of Harvard, Yale and Columbia to take places 
at the head of the line. Will it be believed, all three of these 
gentlemen refused to have anything to do with the matter. 
This was unfortunate so far as appearance goes—but the gen- 
tlemen may know best; perhaps the association lost little, 
after all. After passing “the seats of the mighty” along the 
university line, no further difficulty was experienced in secur- 
ing gentlemen for discussion capable of interesting their audi- 
ences and likely to have something to say. ‘ 

Then, by way of musical interest, prizes were offered for new 
musical compositions, the prize compositions to be publicly 
performed at the meetings of the society. This ought to 
bring in a considerable number of works of value. 

In addition to this they have arranged a great exposition of 
trade material, musical instruments, sheet music, books, all 
sorts of notions and so on—everything that any inventor or 
salesman would like to call to the attention of the teachers. 
Thus, supposing the affair to go through according to the 
schedule, this meeting of the National Association will be a 
memorable one, and it may perhaps prove so profitable that a 
new line will be found along which the society can work prac- 
tically for many years. 


* kK * 


The central question of all remains to be answered: What 
good can a national association do which the state associations 
cannot do just as well? The answer to this is that the nation- 
al association can control a wider range of talent and so make 
a more imposing combination of ideas and authority. The 
idea of making the national association a delegated member- 
ship from the state associations was vetoed, principally for two 
reasons: First, that this would reduce the business mostly to 
routine matters, and second that it would probably result (to 
judge from the office-holding material all along the line) in 
omitting nearly or quite all the more distinguished professional 
musicians from the membership of the national body thus 


formed. 
* OOK Ox 


The question of a mission in life for the national association 
is a troublesome one. Among the things proposed for it to 
do has been that of giving certificates to teachers, particularly 
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young teachers, in order to authenticate their qualifications. 
This was one of the ideas current in the early history of the 
association. But upon reviewing the actual working of the 
early meetings of the national association, Messrs. E. M. Bow- 
man and those immediately around him thought better to 
establish an inner brotherhood, called the American College 
of Musicians, for upholding the trades-union feature. The 
College of Musicians turned out useful in some respects, but its 
main function of authenticating teachers it has performed to a 
very limited degree, and latterly perhaps not at all. In fact, 
so far as can be learned, it seems to have quietly shrunk away 
from public view. 

All schemes for requiring certificates from young persons 
desiring to give lessons tail practically from the opposition of 
teachers, who do not like the idea of requiring their graduates 
to come before an examining board, perhaps actuated by dif- 
ferent educational methods, where they are liable to fail in 
passing upon grounds technical rather than actually concern- 
ing their competence. I confess that while I have not had 
this idea myself, having been fortunate in my pupils who have 
taken the examinations of the College of Musicians, and in 
fact thinking that those examinations are more lenient than 
necessary in the present state of musical education, I can see 
that almost all leading teachers take this view of it. It is 
one thing to offer yourself to examine the work of other 
teachers; and quite another when the other teacher offers to 
examine yours. 

= * 

At the same time there is no doubt that the march of events 
is in the direction of requiring music teachers to be properly 
qualified and this fact ascertained. Mere testimonials are of 
no value. A prominent teacher gives a few lessons, putting 
the student in possession of a few of the methods or principles 
of his work, and he finds it difficult to refuse to say in a writing 
that he has given such lessons and has been pleased with the 
diligence, talent, disposition or something of such student. 
Nevertheless, when the teacher has carried his work to the 
point of making an accomplished player of the student, after 
some years perhaps, the fundamental elements of good teach- 
ing still remain to be provided for. 

Teaching is a question of knowing material and o: being 
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able to impart. The material for teaching is something very 


much wider than the material of good playing. For the lat-— 


ter, a moderate repertory is quite sufficient—sufficient at least 
until more can be provided. But ,for teaching one needs to 
know the instructive material and the great repertory of the 
pianoforte from the foundation, from the days of Haydn to 
those of Paderewski, D’Albert, Sherwood, Godowsky, Lieb- 
ling and the rest. And especially to know the music of mod- 
erate difficulty—music of which the student has but a few 
pieces in his own studies, but which he has to know upon a 
broad scale in order to select understandingly and effectively 
for pupils. 

More important than material is a knowledge or technique 
of instructing. One needs to know the signs of opening mind, 
and the reverse, and the educational value of the material, 
which is something quite different from its musical value, some 
pieces having an awakening leaven in them for young minds 
quite one side their relation to the world-swim of musical de- 
velopment and literature. Of principles of teaching, and the 
practical application of material, the ordinary private lesson 
or conservatory training has nothing whatever. The young 
student graduated as to his playing and his theory, is still 
entirely an unwritten book insofar as regards the central parts 
of his work as teacher of music. 
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Hence, even if the association were to devise some kind of 
examination for those proposing to become teachers, it might 
not touch upon the main thing—which is the ability to reach 
the mind of pupils. At this point teachers are as different as 
light and darkness. A good student will learn from any teach- 
er; a poor one has some kind of difficulty which stands in his 
way. The question for his teacher is: What is this diffi- 
culty? How can it be removed? In other words, the men- 
tal gift formerly known in New England circles as “gumption” 
is a quality very difficult to ascertain by any examination short 
of the practical one of life itself. 

For this reason I, personally, have generally advised leav- 


ing the young teacher free to enter upon the go-as-you-please 
race of music teaching at his own will in the idea that those 
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gifted for the business will eventually complete their educa- 
tions and succeed. Meanwhile I have endeavored, like many 
others, to bring these matters together into short and outline 
courses and discussions for summer classes. It is unfortunate 
that as yet we have no chairs in musical pedagogy where prin- 
ciples are handled and material shrewdly estimated according 
to its relation to principle. But then a chair of this kind tends 
towards long words and short ideas; while the great school 
of all, the practical school of experimental education upon 
growing minds, remains forgotten. We must not forget that 
just as there are blacksmiths who know certain qualities of 
welding and shaping iron which professors of physics would 
have to learn new for themselves at actual practice, so the 
country is full of music teachers, ladies and others, who have 
found out practically a number of things upon which they can 
work with confidence. 

If I were to ask such teachers as Dr. Mason, Mr. Sherwood, 
Mr. Liebling, Mr. Parsons, or Mr. Sandford, what they knew 
of pedagogy, they would nearly all deny that they knew any- 
thing about it. Perhaps they might meanly turn the question 
upon me and ask what I knew about it. What dol? Never- 
theless, every one of them has arrived at certain procedures in 
teaching which are the result of long experience. These pro- 
cedures they have found to advance players in their own expe- 
rience better than other methods they have been able to think 
of. They work their own ways, alike in some respects, dif- 
ferent in Others. The playing itself, at the end, is much the 
same in all cases. Whatever these gentlemen accomplish in 
their teaching operates along some principle of pedagogy. 
What are these principles? This is one of the things the musi- 
cal profession would be better for knowing, and the public 
would be thereby benefited. 


she tk “ 
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It has been said by some one that the clever mathematical 
youngsters who solve all sorts of difficult questions off hand, 
without conscious calculation, do so probably in pursuance of 
certain qualities of numbers which as yet have escaped the 
analysis of mathematicians. Just in the same way productive 
music teaching turns upon individual sagacity in adapting ma- 
terial to the state of the pupil and in stimulating her to activity. 
But the science of doing this has yet to be formed. 
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We differ very much in the order we go about things. For 
example, one teacher tells me that touch is the last thing 
to be taught; I think, on the contrary, that touch is the first. 
If I play a very little, but make a musical tone, I have at least 
one element of good musical effect; but if 1 play a very little 
and never or only by chance make a musical tone, what is 
there in my playing to enjoy? The world of music is full 
of pieces which can be enjoyed if musically done with a very 
little technique. : 

Dr. Mason gives some reams of arpeggio forms without 
troubling himself in the least whether the student knows the 
chords to be harmonically so and so; all he wishes is finger 
forms upon the keyboard, and in the mind with reference to 
such and such combinations of tones and rhythms. All this 
is done in the lower grades. Explanation of the chords he 
will have later. So another wishes memorizing for the better- 
ment of the musical quality of the playing; but he does not 
trouble himself to give any instruction in musical form except 
a very few elementary ideas of motive, phrase, period, and 
paragraph. Another says that we have no right to ask this 
until we have taught form. I go with the first. If I am run- 
ning a summer hotel and the demand for fried chicken ex- 
ceeds the capacity of the kitchen force, I put on an additional 
girl or two. “But,” says the girl, “I do not understand the 
anatomy of chickens.” ‘Never mind that,” say I; “you 
cut up chickens for a few days and you will discover that the 
joints are more likely to be in some places than in others, and 
in a few days more you will know pretty nearly where to find 
them.” 

In other words, much of our most valuable knowledge is 
that which we arrive at accidentally, as a sort of unconscious 
cerebration upon things which have thrust themselves upon 
us in daily practice. 


This is much the same in all professions; and the tendency 
is continually to enlarge the range of foreseen knowledge, and 
to diminish the dependence upon intuitively discuvered prin- 
ciples or practices, which, while ultimately to be found scien- 
tific to whatever extent they are true, are as yet not so ascer- 
tained. School graduation, however, is no evidence that the 
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graduate is fitted to become a teacher or is competent to teach. 
That is another story. 
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Meanwhile, the state associations are continually enlarging 
the field of their activity and are holding meetings which cer- 
tainly have value. The good things are such as meeting ac- 
_quaintances, knowing the leading minds, hearing new music, 
and general companionship in friendly discussion. The bad 
elements are running for office. Would it not be better to 
draw officers by lot, publicly, from the names in a hat? Who 
knows? 


1K *K * 


The musical season in Chicago has come to an end. One of 
the last events was a very interesting, but also very long, 
piano recital by Mr. William H. Sherwood, given in Central 
music hall. This was the list of pieces played: 


sa 


Haendel—“Fire Fugue” in E minor. 

Bach—Gigue in B flat. 

Bach—Gavotte in G minor (from 3d English Suite). 
Beethoven—Last Piano Sonata in C minor, Op. IIT. 


II. 


Chopin—Polish Song (Maiden’s Wish), arr. by Liszt. 

Chopin—Preludes in C, F and D minor, Nos. 1, 23 and 24, 
Op. 28. 

Chopin—Impromptu in F sharp, Op. 36. 

Schubert-Liszt—‘“Soiree de Vienne,” No. 6. 

Schumann—Romanza in F sharp, Op. 28. 

Schumann—Maestoso, Semper Energico (second movement of 
Fantasie), Op. 17. 


Ill. 


Haberbier—Prelude from “Etudes Poesies.” 
Guilmant—Organ Fugue in D (arranged for piano, by Mme. 
Rive-King). 
Rubinstein—Serenade in D minor, Op. 93. 
Godard—“En Route” (Concert Etude). 
7 
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IV. 
Grieg—"Solvejgs Lied” from “Peer Gynt,” Op. 55, vol II. 

r . . . . . 6c 7 . e ” 
Wagner-Liszt—Spinnerlied, from “Flying Dutchman. 
Wagner-Liszt—"Isolden’s Liebes-Tod,” from “Tristan and 

Isolde.” 
Liszt—Grande Polonaise in E. 


From first to last the playing was extremely musical. In 
this respect it belonged in the very front rank. Technically, 
also, Mr. Sherwood showed that all his old-time mastery of the 
pianoforte still remains with him. But the great feature was 
the musical feeling which showed in every line. Never, for a 
single moment, did he pound, but always played for the mel- 
odic and harmonic idea. At times his playing was exquisitely 
sensitive and beautiful, as for instance in the Rubinstein sere- 
nade, which was one of the most beautiful pieces of playing 
heard in Chicago for many a day. In all the larger pieces 
differences of opinion might exist with reference to the read- 
ings, particularly as to tempo and rubato; but everything was 
artistic and musically conceived, and individualities of reading 
are not only to be pardoned but to be desired with avidity. 
Mr. Sherwood is an artist of distinguished value. 

ak ee 

A few days later Mr. Godowsky played a program, post- 
poned several times by reason of an injury to his left thumb—a 
trifling accident which probably cost him about a thousand 
dollars, so great are the punishments of indiscretion with 
artists. The list was this: 


Ballade, variations on a Norwegian theme............ Grieg 
Kreisleriana (8 pieces)..........-. eink 0S nw 0 5 3 5 re 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise, ue 22 (E flat). ....Chopin 

3allet music from “Alceste”.............Gluck, Saint-Saens 
Tarantelle “Venezia e Napoli”............. eae ORCS Liszt 


In spite of the tenderness of the ailing thumb, upon which a 
new nail was forming, this important list of pieces was played 
admirably, and only a little short of the standard which Mr. 
Godowsky has taught us to expect from him. 











THE LOUD,OR DAMPER PEDAL. 
BY H. A. KELSO. 


The damper pedal may properly be called a loud pedal for 
three reasons, namely: Its use reinforces the overtones, the re- 
sultant tones, and the summational tones. 

Force or intensity of tone is dependent upon the amplitude 
of the vibrations and the proximity of these vibrations to reson- 
ating bodies. For this latter reason the damper pedal may 
properly be termed the “loud pedal,” notwithstanding high 
musical authorities to the contrary. Intensity of tone is purely 
relative as are heat and cold. The Esquimo considers fifteen 
degrees Fahrenheit above zero balmy summer weather, while 
in the torrid zone this state of temperature would be found ex- 
ceedingly frigid. Thus it is with the intensities of tone. If 
the character of the piece is of a bold, heroic character, the in- 
tensity of tone resulting from a stroke of sixteen ounces might 
be taken for the normal standard, in which case a stroke of 
about eight ounces would produce a piano, and one of four 
ounces, a pianissimo effect. Most people are accustomed to 
consider the combination of partial tones, called “clang,” as a 
single tone, while in reality it is composed of at least six single 
tones of different pitch. There can be no such thing as a 
single tone produced on a piano; every key when struck pro- 
duces a “clang.” The mechanism of the piano is such that the 
overtones in the “clang” are reinforced in intensity through 
sympathetic resonance when the dampers are removed from 
the wires. The reinforcing of the overtones, which is accom- 
plished by pressing the damper pedal, is exactly what increases 
the intensity of the entire “clang.” On this account the damper 
pedal may properly be called the “loud pedal.” Then again, 
there are resultant tones caused by the vibrational ratios of the 
overtones; for example, the first overtone is one octave above 
the fundamental. If the fundamental be sounded and the 
damper pedal pressed down, the first overtone will reinforce 
the fundamental and it will be louder as a result of the reinforc- 
ing. There are several combinations of overtones which rein- 
force the fundamental; among these are a combination of the 
second and third, third and fourth, fourth and fifth overtones. 
A combination of the third and fifth overtones reinforce the 
first overtone. There are also resultant tones of the second 
and third orders, but these are very weak. The resultant tone 
of the second order arises from the simultaneous sounding of 
the resultant tone of the first order with one of the original 
tones. A sumational tone results from the vibrational ratios of 
two overtones. Thus it may readily be seen that there a num- 
ber of tones which are reinforced in a single “clang” by the use 
of the damper pedal, and consequently entitle it to be called the 


“loud pedal.” 
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(Copyright, 1897.) 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


Unquestionably, Liszt was one of the most interesting person- 
alities of musical history. This began to show itself in his early 
childhood. Born at Raiding in Hungary, the boy had piano les- 
sons at the age of six, his father having been a good musician 
himself, playing easily and well upon the piano and many other 
instruments. By the age of nine the boy appeared in concert 
with such success that after a repetition of the concert in a neigh- 
boring town, the great Hungarian magnates, Prince Esterhazy at 
the head, united in providing a stipend of six hundred gulden 
yearly for his proper education. Thereupon Liszt’s father resigned 
his position and attended scrupulously to his son, removing to 
Vienna and placing him under the teaching of the famous writer 
of etudes, Czerny. Liszt was now ten years old and for two years 
he studied in Vienna. At the end of this period a fareweli con- 
cert was given, in which the boy played with such astonishing 
power that Beethoven, who was present, came upon the stage and 
embraced and kissed him at the close of the concert. 

Liszt was now taken to Paris with the intention of eniering 
him at the conservatory. But Cherubini, who was then head of 
the institution, was not favorable to gifted children, and admis- 
sion was refused him on the ground of his being a foreigner. Ac- 
cordingly Liszt went on by himself, but entered upon thorough pri- 
vate lessons in counterpoint and instrumentation from Paer and 
Reicha. He attracted attention in Paris at once, his princely letters 
of introduction giving him admission in circles where a common 
person could never enter; once entered, his own genius and fascinat- 
ing personality did the rest. Liszt seems to have been of a very fine 
and sincere nature, genial, charming in conversation, having plenty 
of wit as well as sentiment; entirely free from jealousy, yet most 
likely feeling within himself powers which as yet had not come to 
expression. He was singularly pure in character and a universal fa- 
vorite of women as well as men. In 1824 he made his first concert 
journey to England, and he played everywhere in France and in parts 
of Germany. In 1827 his father died, and the boy now had the re- 
sponsibility of supporting his mother. Accordingly he continued to 
make his home in Paris and occupied a part of his time in teaching. 
At this time he was in the habit of playing such concert numbers as 
the Weber “Invitation to Dance,” with perhaps a few cadenzas of his 
own, but mainly inthe original form; the Concertstucke of Weber, 
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and now and then a sonata of Beethoven. One of his most favor- 
ite numbers was a sonata by Czerny, and we find a letter in which 
he says substantially (I quote from memory): 

“Dear Master: I wish you would write me another sonata, for 
nothing pleases so well as the one you formerly wrote for me.” Liszt 
does not appear to have entered upon any course as pianist which 
could be called original, or marking out a new path, until after Pa- 
ganini came to Paris in 1831. This wonderful genius performed the 
most astonishing and unheard of things upon the violin, and more 
than a year before this time Robert Schumann had heard him in 
Milan and was already beginning to try to do for the piano some of 
the things which Paganini did upon the violin, in his famous “Stud- 
ies after Paganini.” 

Paganini’s appearance in Paris set the town on fire, musically, 
and for some time all attention was centered upon him to the neg- 
lect even of such well-tried favorites as Liszt had by this time be- 
come. This fact, and the inspiration of his novel playing, inspired 
Liszt to new efforts on his own behalf, and he now entered upon the 
career of original mastery of the pianoforte and the new style which 
from this time characterized his works. It is probable that some of 
his famous “Studies-for transcendent execution” date fromthis period, 
but as he rewrote them twice afterwards it is not possible now to say 
which ones, or to trace the steps by which he arrived at the many 
new effects in piano playing which later came from his pen in such 
astonishing and epoch-marking number. 4 

3erlioz, the father of program music, came back from his resi- 
dence in Italy, in 1833, and brought with him his fantastic symphony, 
“Episodes in the Life of an Artist.”” This work Liszt set for the 
piano, and, if I am right, it was the beginning of the enormous num- 
ber of transcriptions of orchestral works for piano which are to be 
found in his works. Liszt had already made a certain mark as com- 
poser, his operetta of “Don Sancho” having been produced at the 
grand opera in 1825. 

When Liszt turned his serious attention to composition, which he 
must have done about this time, he entered earnestly into the path 
of the so-called “music of the future,’ although this term had not 
yet been invented. Berlioz had showed himself very bold in his 
modulations, and the learned Fétis had advocated the closer asso- 
ciation of keys which distinguishes the harmonic practice of Richard 
Wagner from the rules of the classical school. So it was with two 
fixed ideas that Liszt began to write: First (from Berlioz), that 
musie ought to signify something, adhere more or less closely to a 
poetic or imaginative program; and, second, that in trying to do 
this, one might go in any direction needed for the desired tonal ef- 
fect. Meanwhile upon the key-board of the piano he had the in- 
dividuality of manner which had been developed much sooner, and 
which was now taking on an astonishing range. Add to these in- 
fluences, the ideas of individuality and human freedom which were 
in the air, and we need not wonder that the talent of this great art- 
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ist now blossomed out with such luxuriance that its fragrance filled 
the world. 

It was in 1834 that Liszt’s first marriage took place, or as soon 
after as circumstances warranted. The young and brilliant Coun- 
tess D’Agoult, wearied with a tyrannical and unsympathetic hus- 
band, left him and placed herself under the care of Liszt. They 
lived about three years next in Geneva, in a semi-private manner, 
and here also Liszt continued his studies and experiments. Then, in 
1836, he entered upon his great career as performing artist, when he 
astonished Europe from one end to the other by playing the piano 
in a manner previously unheard of. His art had everything in it. 
He had enormous facility, his very long hand giving him the same 
kind of mastery over technical difficulties that Paganini had upon 
the finger-board of the violin, and while indulging in long stretches 
of pianissimo, he diversified his performances by climaxes of prodig- 
ious power, under which for a long time piano hammers gave way, 
so that often there were three or four grand pianos upon the stage 
and as soon as one was knocked out in the melee another was rolled 
forwards to be sacrificed in turn. After a few years, the piano mak- 
ers found ways of strengthening their actions, so that nowadays 
such a thing as a hammer breaking in a concert never occurs. 

In 1839 Liszt did one of those daring things which hardly any 
other musician has ever done. Hearing that the committee in charge 
of raising funds for a Beethoven monument at Bonn had found them- 
selves making little or no headway, Liszt wrote them offering to 
raise the entire missing sum himself. This he did, and in 1847, I 
think it was, he himself conducted the musical festival with which 
the monument was dedicated, himself playing the fifth concerto of 
Beethoven in a manner which Berlioz characterized gloriously in 
his letters from Bonn to the Paris ‘‘Journal des Debats.” 

In this same year Liszt entered upon the restful period of his. 
life in accepting the position of musical director at Weimar, where 
he lived and kept up a sort of musical court until 1861, and at in- 
tervals after. In the exercise of his duties here he was able to ac- 
cept the manuscript of Wagner’s ‘‘Lohengrin’” when that hot-headed 
young musician had gotten himself mixed up in the revolution of 
1848 at Dresden, and Liszt produced the work at Weimar in 1850. 
From that time forwards Liszt was the mouth-piece of the new 
school, or rather he was a sort of god-father to it, ministering to 
Wagner’s impecuniousness often and again out of resources which 
were absurdly small when we consider the rank of genius which the 
salary covered. Liszt’s salary at Weimar was about eleven hundred 
dollars a year. 

In order to appreciate Liszt’s standpoint as pianoforte writer more 
particularly, it is necessary for a moment to glance at his celebrated 
contemporary, Thalberg. This artist, born one year later than Liszt, 
was taught by Hummel! and Sechter at Vienna, and in 1827 he made 
his debut as pianist, exciting admiration by.the beauty of his tone, 
his unexampled equality of running work, and perhaps a little later 
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through an effect of which he was the inventor (at least for 
pianoforte), that, namely, in which the melody is carried by the 
thumbs in the middle range of the instrument, the long tones being 
sustained by the pedal while the hands carry long and light running 
passages across the full range of the instrument. The real inventor 
of this effect was Parish-Alvars, a great virtuoso of the harp, who 
was born in 1808. Availing himself of the beautiful melodies of his 
native Wales, and later of suitable operatic melodies of the Doni- 
zetti and Bellini school, he created beautiful effects upon the harp, 
previously unheard, by means of melodies and surrounding varia- 
tions or accompanying arabeskes of runs, both arpeggios and scales. 
When Thalberg began to be praised for discovering this device in 
piano playing there ensued a long and acrimonious correspondence 
between him and Parish-Alvars, the latter claiming the prior in- 
vention—and rightfully so. 

Thalberg arrived in Paris in 1836, and for some time there was 
quite a contest between him and Liszt for superiority of art. Thal- 
berg sang a melody beautifully, and his running work was of the 
most delightfully clear and even description. He was entirely re- 
poseful in his work, never manifesting any uneasiness of bodily po- 
sition, no matter what the difficulty of his playing might be. Liszt, 
on the other hand, being of an impassioned and nervous tempera- 
ment, had a great deal more motion, and in his brilliant climaxes he 
developed a strength which seemed excessive to the aristocratic 
hearers constituting the main portion of his audiences. Presently, 
however, the honors of the competition went to Liszt, where they 
have ever since remained. 

Liszt had the good fortune to divine the future course of piano 
development, as also did Schumann. Both took for the strategic 
center of the piano the principle of what has been called the ‘“‘dif- 
ferential touch,” or discrimination in touch, by means of which not 
alone long passages of different kinds were discriminated from each 
other, as in the Thalbergian melodies and their surrounding ara- 
beskes, but the infinitely finer discriminations which take place with- 
in the phrase, and especially in chord playing, where at least one 
tone of the chord belongs to the melodic thread, and as such receives 
an emphasis or at least a distinctness of delivery to which the re- 
mainder of the chord has no claim whatever. Moreover, while Thal- 
berg employed the pedal, and it was in fact an indispensable condi- 
tion of the effect of his pieces, he did not rightly consider what would 
be the effect when the piano should be developed to a sonority—a 
continuance of vibration which in his time it did not have. Schu- 
mann and Liszt recognized the inner significance of the pedal and 
wrote their works with reference to what we might call perhaps a 
sort of pianoforte chiaro-oscuro (luminous-indistinctness) which in- 
evitably follows when the pedal is rapidly employed in quickly mov- 
ing chords. In many of the Schumann pieces this is one of the most 
notable elements of the tonal beauty; and it is the underlying con- 
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dition of the successful performance of nearly or quite all of the 
great Liszt transcriptions. 

Thus, in the course of the thirty years or more, over which his 
activity as composer extended, Liszt not only inaugurated new prin- 
ciples of playing but brought them to perfection himself, and illus- 
trated them in a thousand ways in his voluminous works, and, 
through the charm of his personality and his pleasure in contact 
with young and promising genius, became the master and the form- 
ing influence of all the concert pianists who came upon the stage 
previous to his death. 

No periods can be safely marked in the creative career of Liszt, 
at least not in so far as relates to the pianoforte. In his Studies 
for Transcendant Execution, which appear to have been first written 
along about 1836, advanced principles of playing are illustrated as 
fully as any that meet us later; and in the first of his serious tran- 
scriptions of orchestral works for piano, the fantastic symphony of 
Berlioz, he set himself as seriously to reproduce upon the piano the 
orchestral work as he did in his famous transcriptions of the Bee- 
thoven symphonies and the later things of Wagner. But while crea- 
tive periods cannot be affirmed with certainty, there are differences 
of style. In some of his works he indulges in a variety of piano 
playing additions having no essential or indeed suitable relation to 
the musical matter which he purports to be illustrating. In others, 
on the contrary, he is essentially simple, loyal, and scrupulous to 
the last degree. The latter is true of his transcriptions of some of 
the Schubert songs, especially such as “Thou Art the Rest,’ “The 
Wanderer,” “Hark, Hark, the Lark,” “The Erl King,’ “The Ave 
Maria,” “Greeting to Spring,” etc. In many of his operatic fan- 
tasies, on the contrary, he puts in running work, effect cadenzas, 
and interpolations of various sorts. This is illustrated perhaps bet- 
ter than elsewhere in his enormously difficult fantasia upon melodies 
from Bellini’s ““SSonnambula,’”’ which for several years was one of his 
own concert pieces. In this there is a very difficult part where two 
melodies are going together, and a long and difficult trill. Other ex- 
amples of this kind of writing are found in his “Trovatore” fan- 
tasias, his “Rigoletto,” and the like. 

After the production of ‘‘Lohengrin,’ Liszt seems to have en- 
tered upon a more serious view of his art than he had previously held, 
and his works later are generally more confined to musical con- 
siderations, and free from display as such. Nevertheless, the “Rigo- 
letto” fantasia cannot have been written prior to 1851, for it was in 
this vear that the opera was first produced. 

In cataloguing the Liszt works according to the difficulty they 
present to the piano player, it must first be noted that such has been 
the advance during the fifty years since the early ones were pro- 
duced, that compositions which at their first appearance seemed 
stupendous to ordinary pianists have now, thanks to education and 
the general advance of art, become practicable to players of little 
beyond ordinary capacity. In fact there is a whole world of pieces 
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by Liszt which are more practicable to young players than most of 
the serious compositions of Chopin. The latter composer demands 
above everything else refinement and delicate finish; Liszt demands 
musical idea and effect, and while refinement adds greatly to the 
charm of the works, it is not absolutely a sine qua non. In other 
words, Liszt always wrote with an eye to the stage, and with a cer- 
tain largeness and ample scope of treatment, in which breadth and 
genuine musical intention, combined with a certain freedom upon the 
key-board, are the main conditions of success. From a modern 
standpoint, the most difficult of all the Liszt works are probably his 
arrangement of the overture to ‘‘Tannhauser,’ which he himself 
considered the most difficult piece ever written; the “Don Juan” 
fantasia, and perhaps the “Sonnambula.” 

It is of course extremely difficult to illustrate powers so varied 
and ample as those of Liszt in any single program, unless we were 
to confine ourselves to compositions of the most extreme difficulty, 
since it is in these that he has shown most fully what he considers 
possible upon the pianoforte. The following list, however, will af- 
ford a good idea of his style, without making upon the player any 
demands which cannot be met by the common run of superior ama- 
teurs. At the same time, in consequence of the variety of compos- 
ers represented, the program presents quite a variety: 

PROGRAM. 

A Dream of Love. No. 3. 

Waldesrauschen. 

Consolation. No. 5. 

Polonaise in E major. 

Five Transcriptions from the Songs of Schubert. 

The Wanderer. 
Greeting to Spring. 
My Sweet Repose, 
Hark, Hark, the Lark. 
The Erl King. 

Four Transcriptions from Wagner and Paganini. 
March and Chorus from ‘“Tannhauser.” 
Romance of the Evening Star. ‘“‘Tannhduser.” 
Spinning Song from “The Flying Dutchman.” 
La Campanella. (Paganini.) 


Concerto in E flat. With second piano. (Optional.) 


The first group of these pieces contains four numbers entirely 
original with Liszt. The first one, the Dream of Love, is number 
three in a series of nocturne-like compositions which are very melo- 
dious, picturesque and full of sentiment. At the same time, to- 
wards the end of this third number there is one of those brilliant 
passages, the opportunity for which Liszt never could forego. The 
second piece on the list, Forest Murmurs, is a little on the line of 
the Forest Murmurs in Wagner’s “Siegfried,” except that Liszt’s 
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operates mainly in the upper range of the piano, whereas Wagner 
busies himself for a long time with the lower ranges of pitch. When 
this piece is done with sufficient delicacy, and at the same time with 
adequate brilliancy and fervor, it produces a most astonishing and 
gratifying effect. The next selection is one of a set of six called 
“Consolations.’”’ These again are nocturne-like in character, and 
the one here selected is so simple that no explanation is necessary. 
The Polonaise in E major is one of the most brilliant and satisfac- 
tory of the original pieces of Liszt for the piano. The semi-mar- 
tial chivalry of this style of composition is extremely -well repro- 
duced, and while there is a long passage in A minor which requires 
to be played rather discreetly to prevent its becoming tiresome, 
there is some lovely cadenza work in the last part and in a style 
thoroughly original with Liszt, 

If the player prefers one of the Hungarian Rhapsodies it might 
be substituted for the Polonaise in E in this group. The Hungarian 
Rhapsodies are written some of them on original melodies in Hun- 
garian style, but most of them probably on well known Hungarian 
melodies. It is difficult to speak with certainty on this subject, as 
Liszt has left no indications as to which are original and which are 
quoted. To refer to a very different composition in the same school, 
it may be mentioned that the famous Hungarian Dances of Brahms 
are composed upon melodies given him by Remenyi, when both were 
young. These melodies were not traditional Hungarian themes, but 
were improvised by Remenyi himself. 

The next group of pieces consists entirely of transcriptions from 
Schubert’s songs. They are very varied in musical spirit and in 
manner of treatment, but with the exception of the long continued 
succession of octaves in the Erl King (for which Schubert is re- 
sponsible rather than Liszt), they are not very difficult for the player, 
and the resources of the piano are used with the utmost discretion 
for producing a musical effect. 

In the third group of pieces we have several selections of the 
Wagner transcriptions, beginning with the very brilliant March 
from ‘“‘Tannhauser,” which, however, should not be ended at the first 
climax, but the intermezzo should be played and so to the end. The 
Romance of the Evening Star is one of those delightful melodies 
which it is always a pleasure to hear. These selections conclude 
with the very brilliant study after Paganini, the Campanella. In 
case this should not prove practical for the player, a Liszt rhapsody 
might be substituted or the Tarantelle from “Venice and Naples.” 
The program may be regarded as complete at this point, but if it 
happens to be convenient to give one or more movements of the 
concerto in E flat, still a different idea of Liszt’s manner of writing 
will have been gained. The concerto in E flat is very brilliant, but 
excepting the third movement it is not very difficult. There are few 
piano pieces in the repertory which make so much effect in propor- 
tion to the expense of performing them as this. It would be possi- 
ble to omit the third movement and play the first, second and fourth. 








CONCERNING BRAHMS. 







From an article on the death of Johannes Brahms in “Le Guide 
Musical” (Brussels), a few particulars appear which are not gener- 
ally known. Brahms seems to have been one of the first virtuosi of 
the modern school who had by heart complete scores. Not only did 
he play on his concert tours all his pieces by memory, but he knew 
by heart whole volumes of the works of Bach and Beethoven. 

According to this writer, Brahms made the acquaintance of Joa- 
chim and Liszt in 1853, through the assistance of Remenyi, but it 
was in consequence of the advice of Joachim and Liszt that he went 
to Robert Schumann at Dusseldorf, and the famous article which 
Schumann wrote about him in the “Neue Zeitschrift ftir Musik” was 
the last he wrote. 

Mr, Imbert says it was through the advice of Joachim and Liszt 
that Brahms broke off with Remenyi. It appears that in 1854 he 
accepted the post of orchestra leader with the Prince of Lippe-Det- 
mold, and devoted himself all the more exclusively to the study of 
theory and orchestration. He had already at this time written sev- 
eral works of merit, three sonatas, and a scherzo for piano, songs, 
a trio for piano, violin and violoncello, and variations upon the 
theme of Schumann. These first compositions reveal the rich or- 
ganization of Brahms in a conception bold and powerful. 

After having remained several years with the Prince of Lippe- 
Detmold, he decided to undertake certain journeys in order to make 
himself better known, especially through Switzerland, where he was 
admirably received, and whither, as a consequence, he returned _ 
often. 

The period of 1859 to 1862 was remarkably productive, among his 
compositions being two serenades for orchestra, and several collec- 
tions of songs. In the above were the two marvelous sextets for 
strings. 

With the idea, perhaps, of following the examples of his illus- 
trious predecessors, the master removed himself in 1862 to Vienna 
and there made his residence. He was received with great cordial- 
ity, as had been Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven and Schubert, and he was 
able to follow step by step the reminiscences which these great mas- 
ters had left. 

In the year 1863 the place of Director of Singakademie in Vienna 
was given him, and thanks to his impulse beautiful pieces of Bach, 
Beethoven and Schumann occupied the first places in the concerts of 
the society. Nevertheless these absorbing duties fatigued him very 
much and he rendered his resignation in 1864. 
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In a sojourn he made during the summer in 1868 and 1869 at Bonn 
and at Baden, he composed a great number of songs, and published 
two quartettes for stringed instruments and the Singing Waltzes. 
He came back to Vienna in 1869 in order to remain permanently. 
It was in this town that was executed for the first time the celebrated 
“German Requiem,” which since has had so great success in Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

From 1872 to 1875 he had charge of the “Society of Friends of 
Music” at Vienna, and the most flattering distinctions were showered 
upon him. His compositions of this period were important. Songs 
such as the ‘“‘Triumphlied” after the words of the Apocalypse, two 
symphonies, quartette for strings (op. 67), third quartette for piano, 
violin, alto and violoncello, a charming sonata for the piano and 
violin, and finally his concerto for the violin, written especially for 
Joachim. 

In the midst of all these labors and this work, Brahms did not 
forget the master who had predicted for him so brilliant a future. 
From the time that Robert Schumann, the 27th of February, 1854, at 
Dusseldorf, attempted to throw himself into the Rhine, and was re- 
strained and transferred to the private retreat of Dr, Richarz, at 
Edenich, near Bonn, Brahms did not fail of going often to see him, 
even to the date of his deliverance, the 29th of July, 1856. ; 

When the removal of his ashes to the cemetery at Bonn was made, 
it was Brahms who conducted the mourning with Joachim, Dietrich 
and Ferdinand Hiller. In 1880 Brahms rendered a last homage to 
Schumann and directed the music at the Festival for the inaugura- 
tion of the beautiful monument raised to his memory. 

Since 1880 Brahms has composed outside of songs for solo voice, 
and songs for many voices, the Academic Overture, the Tragic Over- 
ture, Naenie, for chorus and orchestra, a concerto for piano (op. 83), 
trio in C major for piano, violin and violoncello, quintette for strings, 
three symphonies, four sonatas for piano and violoncello, sonatas in 
A minor for piano and violoncello, trio in C minor for piano, violin 
and violoncello, concerto for violin, violoncello and orchestra, Third 
Sonata in D minor for piano and violin (op. 108), two quintettes for 
strings (op. 111), trio for clarinet (alto) violoncello and piano, quin- 
tette for clarinet, two violins, alto and violoncello (op. 115). 

* * .* 

In another article by M. Kufferath, certain particulars of the 
death of Brahms are given. The disease of Brahms was cancer of 
the liver. The first symptoms were manifest after the death of Mme. 
Schumann, at whose funeral Brahms was profoundly affected. 
From this time on he seemed to be the victim of an unalterable sad- 
ness. After various prescriptions, among them the waters of Carls- 
bad, Brahms consulted eminent physicians, apropos of which they 
tell the following amusing story: 

At one of the first consultations the doctor ordered him to ob- 
serve a strict diet. He then forbade him especially the favorite 
Vienna meats. 
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“But it is impossible,’ said Brahms, “I dine this evening with 
Johann Strauss.” 

“You will not go, that’s all,” replied the physician. 

“Bah! I will go,” retorted Brahms. “Suppose I had not consulted 
you until the day after to-morrow!” 

He dined that evening with Johann Strauss. 

The treatment at Carlsbad having practically no effect upon him, 
and recognizing that his disease was practically incurable, the doc- 
tors told Brahms to live at his pleasure, so that during the last 
months of his life he lived much as ever before. He attended the 
Burg theater particularly. He never went, or but rarely, to an opera 
or to concerts, ; 

Only fifteen days before his death this journal published a letter 
from its correspondent at Vienna giving the particulars of a con- 
cert there on the 7th of March, which Brahms attended, and of the 
ovation made to the master after the execution of his Fourth Sym- 
phony under the direction of Hans Richter. 

This was the last concert at which he was seen. The demonstra- 
tion from the public struck him and moved him. Afterwards he com- 
plained frequently of extreme feebleness and constant lassitude. At 
last, on the 26th of March, he took his bed never to rise. It was on 
Saturday, April 3d, a little before ten o’clock, that he breathed his 
last. Since the evening before he had not spoken, and remained 
plunged in a sort of somnambulence without seeming to have lost 
consciousness. When friends came in to see him, he took their 
hands and caressed them. : 

Saturday about half-past nine he slept. Madame Truxa—with 
whom Brahms had resided a long time, renting a large apartment— 
entered into his chamber, and could not prevent herself from burst- 
ing into tears. Brahms opened his eyes, took the hands of Madame 
Truxa and held them close for a few seconds. Afterwards he opened 
his mouth as if to speak, but at the same moment his head fell back 
upon the pillow. He was dead. 

The funeral was celebrated solemnly at Vienna at three o’clock 
p.m. on Monday. There were present representatives of the musical 
associations, delegates from the Imperial house, delegates and friends 
from the theaters, and artistic and literary persons, delegations from 
all the neighboring villages, and from the Conservatories at Berlin, 
Leipzig, Breslau, Hamburg and Munich, the deputation and orchestra 
of Meiningen followed the procession. At the head, drawn by four 
horses, preceded by representatives of the Society of Concordia, 
were carried two great floral crowns, one from the city of Vienna, 
and the other from the city of Hamburg; six great breaks with 
floral crowns from the Associations of Concerts in Germany, Austria 
and Holland. Not one French flower. 

In the hall of the Society of the Friends of Music the funeral 
chorus sang many religious songs, and at four o’clock the coffin was 
lowered into the earth at the Central cemetery. It is there that 
Brahms reposes at the side of Beethoven and not far from Schubert. 
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According to articles published in Vienna, Brahms has left no 
will. He had several years before confided to his friend, Dr. Hans- 
lick, a letter containing his last wishes. Dr. Hanslick sent this let- 
ter to Simmrock, a Berlin publisher, as he was the youngest of the 
three friends of Brahms, and Simmrock has sent the letter to the 
Master, only remarking that the instrument was legally of no value 
whatever. 

About eight weeks ago Brahms had, in consequence, asked one of 
his friends to write out his will in good form so as to carry out all 
these intentions. There has been found among the papers of Brahms 
this paper, but the master had not had time to copy it into his own 
handwriting, nor is it authenticated by his signature, therefore this 
paper does not constitute a will, although it plainly contains the ex- 
pression of his last wishes. 

The intention of Brahms was to leave all his fortune, about 100,- 
000 florins, after deducting certain bequests, to the Society of the 
Friends of Music. As is well known, Brahms had given a donation 
to this society of one thousand florins for the foundation of scholar- 
ships and the support of musicians without means. 

Brahms had no parents and no relatives. His stepmother, second 
wife of his father, had a daughter, who still lives at Hamburg, and 
it has been discovered that for a number of years the master had 
entirely maintained her. Even this circumstance he has kept se- 
cret, and not even among his friends Hanslick, Simmrock and Fel- 

_linger, was it known until after his death. 

In case no legal heirs should present themselves the estate of the 
master will become vacant and his goods will be reclaimed by the 
town of Hamburg, as his native city, which will lay claim even to the 
entire estate. 


WHY BRAHMS NEVER MARRIED. 


Brahms, unlike most men of the artist temperament, says a con- 
temporary, was not at all fond of the fair sex. He remained unmar- 
ried, and so far as is known, without even the shadow of an early 
romance in his life. 

His friend, Dr. Widman, writing in the Berlin Nation, gives the 
following characteristic bit of conversation with Brahms on that 
very subject: 

“It was in the summer of 1887, during a walk along the shores of 
Lake Thun, that Brahms began to talk to me about the reasons why 
he never married. It was not the fear of being unable to support a 
wife and children with his art that made him refrain. ‘But,’ he said, 
‘at a time when I felt most inclined to marry, my pieces were hissed 
in the concert halls, or, at any rate, received with icy indifference. 
Now, I was able to bear that, for I knew exactly what they were 
worth, and that a change would come. And if, after such failures I 
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went to my bachelor-room, I was not unhappy. But to meet a wife 
at such a moment, to see her questioning eyes meet mine anxiously, 
and to be obliged to say to her, ‘Another failure’—that I could not 
have endured. For however much a wife might love me and be- 
lieve in me, the complete certainty of my final victory, as I felt it, 
could not be shared by her. And if she should have attempted to 
console me—puh! I cannot bear the thought; what a hell that 
would have been for me!’” 


THE CHICAGO MENDELSSOHN CLUB. 


The Chicago Mendelssohn Club closed its season with an inter- 
esting concert, in which the valuable assistance of Mr. David Bis- 
pham and Mrs. S. C. Ford added materially to the pleasures of the 
occasion. The club, numbering about sixty voices (male) sang: 
Schubert’s ‘The Omnipotent,” Goldbeck’s “Three Fishers,” three 
songs by Mr. A. D. Duvivier, “Come, Dearest, Come,’ “The Wan- 
dering Musician,” and “The Wood,” and Arnold Krug’s “Fingal.” 
In all these pieces the club showed superior training and sang with 
excellent musical quality. It was evident that both in the good-will 
of the singers themselves and by his own study and reflection, their 
director, Mr. Harrison M. Wild, has been making progress as a con- 
ductor and an interpreter of vocal music—a department with which 
previously his name had not been emphatically associated. 

The three songs by that accomplished musician and composer, 
Mr. A. D. Duvivier, proved an agreeable addition to the program. 
All pleased very much, but the first perhaps most of all. 

The solo work of Mr. David Bispham was naturally a very im- 
portant ‘feature. He sang that long and famous ballad of Lowe, 
“Archibald Douglas,” a trifle of only twenty-one four-line stanzas, 
and in spite of this, which he did beautifully, also the role of Fingal. 
Of Mr. Bispham’s work in general it is not necessary to speak fur- 
ther, since the sweetness of his voice and his pleasant method are 
well understood. Mrs. S. C. Ford, the well-known soprano from 
Cleveland, who has been heard in Chicago many times, gave for her 
first appearance three songs: “Through the Still Night,’ by Tschai- 
kowsky, “Spring,” by Henschel, and “Les Filles des Cadiz,” by De- 
libes. 

It is understood that the club will continue next year under the 
same able direction as at present, and that every effort will be made 
to bring the singing to a still higher standard. 


THE CHICAGO APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB IN “ELIJAH.” 


The Apollo Club closed its twenty-fifth season with a festival 
performance of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” for the ever and ever so 
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manyth time. In the present performance there were one or two in- 
novations such as Mr. Tomlins is subject to. One of these was the 
singing of the Angel Trio by all the ladies, more than two hundred 
and fifty in number. This, which was an afterthought and not prop- 
erly prepared, did not fully succeed, asmuch as the voice fell 
somewhat from the pitch. It was not a fortunate idea, a_ way, 
since the Angel Trio is intended, or was intended by Mendeissohn, 
to prepare for the beautifully light chorus “He Watching Over 
Israel,” which follows next after it. When the full chorus of female 
voices gives the trio, the contrast upon which Mendelssohn counted 
is lost. 

Another innovation, which is liable to be differently estimated 
by different readers, was that of the location of the boy who an- 
swers when the prophet inquires whether there are signs of rain in 
the sky. In this case the boy was a boy indeed, from some choir or 
other, and he was placed high up in the upper balcony, about a hun- 
dred and fifty feet from the stage, and he took all the time he needed 
to make his replies. The effect was naturally dramatic, since at 
first no one on the lower floor could make out whence the voice 
came. It would perhaps have been still better to have concealed 
him entirely in the room of the echo organ, whence his voice would 
have come out more or less according as the organist opened or 
closed the swell pedal, and where he could never be discovered by 
any of the audience. There is also a third manner of placing this 
singer, which is directly upon the stage, alongside of the other solo 
voices. The latter is the way Mendelssohn used to have it. When 
we are going to employ our imaginations as part of the material in 
a dramatic representation, why draw the line at the “boy?” 

The singing of the club was very good indeed, and it is stated 
that the orchestral players accompanied a little better than usual 
when Mr. Tomlins holds the baton. 

Of the twenty-five years of the Apollo Club, about twenty-three 
have been under the direction of Mr. Tomlins, and this 1s a very long 
time for a conductor to work in any city. In such a period a man 
falls into mannerisms and his limitations become stereotyped. Some- 
thing of this sort has been experienced by Mr. Tomlins. On the other 
hand, it is proper to say that the idea of possibilities in vocal chorus 
work has been very much raised in Chicago through his ministra- 
tions. He has raised the standard by striving after effects previously 
not expected by our conductors. Occasionally the .repertory has 
manifested a disposition to fall into ruts and repetitions; and some- 
times the purely formal part of a chorus master’s work, of making 
sure that the singers know the notes of their parts, Mr. Tomlins has 
failed to realize properly. But he has directed first and last nearly 
all the chorus singers of the city during one time or another of the 
lifetime of the singers now on the stage. He stands therefore with 
a personal following peculiarly his own. He will undoubtedly con- 
tinue his position. And it will need a strong man to take up his 
work when he lays it down, 
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THE CHORUS OF THE CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. 


It is stated that the chorus of the Chicago Orchestra will be con- 
tinued next year under the direction of Mr. Arthur Mees, who pos- 
sesses entirely unusual qualifications for the place. Mr. Mees is 
one of those “routine” musicians who believe that when a body of 
si*gers or players starts’ in to do an ensemble work, the first duty 
th ; owe the composer and the public is to know thoroughly first of 
all the actual musical contents of what they are to perform—the 
very notes in all their relations and implications. And next to this 
he wants the work done with the kind of spirit the composer in- 
tended. He holds the altogether matter-of-fact idea that when a 
conductor has secured the actual tonal contents of a work and has 
got it played or sung in the tempi and nuances in general directed 
and implied by the composer, the work thereby is placed before the 
hearer under conditions most favorable to the composer. In other 
words, that whatever of thought, ideality or inspiration a composer 
may have put into his work, or sought to put into it, all this is more 
likely to reach the hearer when a really complete and accurate and 
spirited performance has been givea, than when with no matter how 
much good intention and supposed inspiration the notes have been 
imperfectly learned and the whole scampered through with “faith 
in God” but without technical accuracy. There are many musicians 
who will agree with Mr. Mees. 

It is to be hoped that next year the chorus will accomplish more, 
that is give more works, and works better worth hearing. This 
year Grieg’s “Olaf Tryglason” hardly paid for the trouble of getting 
it ready; and the other achievements of the chorus, the march from 
“Tannhauser” and Beethoven’s march from “The Ruins of Athens,” 
were hardly such as to require that anybody should rise from the 
dead to do them. 


MUSIC AT BAY VIEW, MICH. 


For eight years the Conservatory of Music at Bay View has been 
doing good work in a quiet way at this popular summer watering 
place, and earned something more than a local reputation. The 
decision to develop there a summer conservatory of a high reputa- 
tion and what has been done may justify this communication. It is 
well known that Bay View has long desired to number with its 
great summer educational advantages a conservatory that would 
command the respect of the musical world. 

The Conservatory has at once been placed on a solid foundation 
of musical excellence by securing Mr. Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, 
for the director. His name is familiar to all musical people, for 
everywhere his compositions are among their repertoire, and his 
sound musical ideas have made him an accepted leader. A Detroit 
pianist says she found his compositions in the studios of Berlin. 
Miss Lilla Grace Smart, who is regarded as one of Detroit’s favorite 
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pianists, will also be associated in the department. It is hoped that 
Mr. Smith will consent to offer instruction in song interpretation, 
and other lines where he would be so helpful to singers. 

Mr. Otto Engwerson, of Columbus, Ohio, will be at the head of 
the voice department. In upper musical circles he is well known 
from the large number of glorious voices he has developed. He is 
surely one of the finest voice teachers, and, besides, possesses a tenor 
voice of exceptional excellence. 

The next place on the faculty is filled by Mr. Max Bendix, of Chi- 
cago, who will conduct the Violin department. For many years he 
was the first violinist in the Thomas orchestra, and has a national 
fame. In Chicago he is almost worshiped for his noble qualities. 

The last place—the always popular Mandolin, Banjo and Guitar 
department—will be held by Mr. Henry Haug, of Detroit. The se- 
lection carries out the plan of making a first class conservatory. 
Mr. Haug commands a very large and select clientage, and is the 
director of Detroit’s best mandolin club, as well as the famous 
Michigan University Mandolin and Guitar Club. 

As the Conservatory is but one of the six thoroughly organized 
schools comprising the Bay View Summer University, the extent of 
the liberal advantages that can be enjoyed there by those residing 
where such opportunities can never be found will as usual fill Bay 
View with students. The attendance last year was between eight 
and nine hundred, 

At Bay View one may hear every day in the Assembly the stars 
of the lecture platform, the finest readers and always several of the 
celebrities of the concert stage. Mr. J. M. Hall, of Flint, Mich., con- 
tinues for the twelfth year at the head of the Bay View system. He 
promises the summer detailed announcements in a few days, and 
will send them to all who write for them. LOCAL. 


PROGRAM OF CHILDREN’S MUSIC. 


Given by Miss Fayerweather, at Danbury, Conn. 


“For dainty Folk of only Four, 
For gentle Sweet Sixteen and More.”’ 


Story of the Nutcracker and the Mouse King.............. Reinicke 
Overture. 
Christmas Eve. 
Barcarolle. 
SONG PICTURES from “A Child’s Garden of Verses,” 
By Robert L. Stevenson. 
Music by Eleanor Smith. 
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WONDER SONGS, being Six Selections from Artful Antieks, 


By Oliver Herford. 
Music by Clayton Johns, op. 19. 


“Who has the Whitest Lambkins?”—Children’s songs, op. 38,— 
—Reinicke 
“Bal des Enfants” 
Gay Little Dandelion 
Merry Brown Thrush 
Little Boy Blue 
ST. NICHOLAS SONGS— 
Where a Little Child Is Born 
A Million Little Diamonds 
If Blue Birds Bloomed 
Night and Day 
The Dandelion 
“Grandmother Tells a Shuddering Tale” 
“Dance of the Elves” 
“Cradle Song” 
SONGS OF CHILDHOOD, verses by Eugene Field— 
Oh, Little Child 
Armenian Lullaby 
Hushaby Sweet, My Own 


SONGS FROM SHAKESPEARE. 


Mr. W. J. Baltzell, of Philadelphia, lately gave a lecture on the 
above topic with the following very interesting program. Mr. Balt- 
zell was assisted by five singers: 

Ophelia’s Songs (Hamlet) Traditional 

Hark, hark the Lark (Cymbeline) Schubert 

The Poor Soul Sate Sighing (Othello) 

Who is Sylvia? (Two Gentlemen of Verona) 

When Daisies Pied (Love’s Labour Lost)—Chorus 

Come Live with Me (Merry Wives of Windsor) 

You Spotted Snakes (Midsummer Night’s Dream) 

Tell Me, Where is Fancy Bred? (Merchant of Venice)....Macfarren 

How Sweet the Moonlight Sleeps (Merchant of Venice) Leslie 

O Mistress Mine (Twelfth Night) 

Under the Greenwood Tree (As You Like It) 

What Shall He Have that Killed the Deer? (As You Like It)— 
—Traditional 

*. 


’ 
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It Was a Lover and His Lass (As You Like It).......... J. C. Bridge 
Take, O Take Those Lips Away (Measure for Measure)...... Wilson 
Jog on the Footpath Way (Winter’s Tale)................ Traditional 
Come Unto these Yellow Sands (Tempest).................. Banister 
Where the Boe Sucks (Temnest). oc.oi. ses ccccwecsascecesecs Jackson 
Non Nobis Domine CHONTY V)... 6666 cece v cious seweees Traditional 


The following illustrations were given on the piano by Miss 
Essick: 
Light o’ Love, old tune referred to in Two Gentlemen of Verona and 

Much Ado About Nothing. 
French Brawl] and Canary, two dances referred to in Love’s Labour 
Lost. 
Green Sleeves, Mentioned in Merry Wives of Windsor. 
Peggy Ramsay, mentioned in Twelfth Night 





THE KANSAS STATE MUSICAL f ESTIVAL. 


Unusual preparations are making for the Kansas State Musical 
Festival to be held at Ottawa, Kans., June 11th and 12th, in con- 
nection with the Chautauqua gathering there. Several choruses 
from different parts of the state will compete for prizes, and all the 
choruses will be united in the full performance of the “Creation,” 
which will be given on the evenings of the first and second days. 
From all appearances the choruses might hang up the sign “This 
is my busy day” for Friday, since the program promises that the 
morning will be occupied with a full rehearsal of ‘‘The Creation,” 
with the combined chorus, orchestra and solo artists; from two to 
four o’clock Friday afternoon the grand chorus contest will occur, 
when several of the choruses will compete for prizes of six hundred 
dollars, divided into two prizes—one of four hundred dollars and the 
other of two hundred dollars—and in the evening will be the first 
performance of ‘‘The Creation.” On Saturday forenoon and after- 
noon there will be miscellaneous concerts, consisting of solos by 
the artists and choruses, etc., by the other performers, and on Satur- 
day night a second rendition of ‘‘The Creation.” In the chorus con- 
test each choir will be allowed two numbers; the first will be from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah,” “Be Not Afraid;” the second is left to the 
taste of the directors, 

Among the solo artists engaged are Mme. Clementine De Vere, 
Mr. William Lavin, Mrs. Mabelle Crawford, contralto, and Mr. Fran- 
cis Walker, basso. There will be an orchestra of forty pieces. 





MINOR MENTION. 


As an illustration of the standard of music at present prevailing 
in North Carolina, mention is made of two graduating programs re- 
cently given at the Brockmann School of Music, the graduations 
being in piano, harmony and history of music. 
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The program of the first recital contained: Beethoven—Sonata, 
op. 14; Grieg’s “March of the Dwarfs;”’ two pieces from Schumann, 
including ‘‘Novelette,” op. 21, No. 1; Liszt’s “Gondoliera;” Joseffy’s 
“At the Mill;”” Chopin, Valse op. 64, No. 2; Chopin’s ‘“‘Fantasie Im- 
promptu,” op. 66. 

The second program began with Schubert’s “The Fair Rosa- 
monde” air with variations, and went on with two Water Scenes 
by Nevin; then a movement from Rubinstein’s “Sonata for Piano 
and Violin,’ opus 13; four Forest Scenes from Schumann, and Chop- 
in’s “Scherzo” and “Funeral March.” 

Mr. Emil Liebling and Earl R. Drake gave rather an interesting 
program lately in which they began with “Rondo Brilliant,” op. 70, 
B minor, by Schubert, for piano and violin, after which Mr. Drake 
played the following numbers: Adagio, by Godard; Hungarian 
Dances, by Brahms-Joachim; Concerto No. 5 (A minor), Vieux- 
temps; By the Sea, Schubert-Alard; Mazurka, Wieniawski. 

Mr. Liebling played these: Sonata, Op. 31, No. 2, Beethoven; 
Serenade, Strelezki; Des Abends, Schumann; Minuetto Scherzo, E. 
Liebling. 


Mr. R. Watkin-Mills gave a very interesting song recital at Day- 
ton, Ohio, April 30th, presenting the following list of songs: 

“Bright Star of the Night,” Spohr; ‘‘Droop Not, Young Lover,” 
Handel; “O tu Palermo,” Verdi; “I’m a Roamer,’ Mendelssohn; 
“O Ruddier than the Cherry,’ Handel; “Sirs, Your Toast,’ Bizet; 
“O, That We Two Were Maying,”’ Gounod; “I Would I Were a King, 
Fair Maid,” Sullivan; “The Wedding of Shon Maclean,” Hatton; 
“The Ould Plaid Shawl,” Haynes; “Leaving, Yet Loving,” Martials. 

The Philharmonic Society under the direction of Mr. W. L. 
Blumenschein gave “The Spanish Gypsy Girl,’ sung by the ladies’ 
chorus, Larsen-Damrosch, and the men’s chorus sang “The Forest 
Mill,” by Nessler. 


The Michigan Music Teachers’ Association will hold its Twelfth 
Annual Meeting at Detroit on June 28th, 29th and 30th. The out- 
lined program of concerts gives on Monday afternoon a concert of 
American compositions, Monday night a concert of Detroit Musicians, 
in which the Detroit Philharmonic Club is in the post of honor; 
Tuesday morning a concert of Manuscript works by Michigan com- 
posers; Tuesday afternoon a concert by the women, consisting of 
works by women composers; Tuesday evening, piano recital by Mr. 
Leopold Godowsky; Wednesday morning an organ concert in which 
a number of distinguished organists will take part; Wednesday 
afternoon a miscellaneous concert; Wednesday evening a joint re- 
cital by Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, pianist, and George Ellsworth Holmes, 
basso, of Chicago. On the Public School Music, Mr. William L. 
Tomlins will make an address on children’s voices. 

At a concert given by the Peoria Conservatory of Music May 6th, 
the following important selections were given: Dvorak Quartette, 
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Opus 47, three movements; Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata, piano and 


violin, last movement, and the Saint-Saens Trio, opus 18, last move- 
ment. 
* * * 


We have received the program book of “The Ladies Musical Club” 
of Tacoma, Washington. The club colors are blue and cream; the 
club flower the chrysanthemum; the club’s favorite pianist, Pade- 
rewski, of course, although this is not stated. The club was or- 
ganized in October, 1891, and federated—whatever that may mean— 
in 1896. The list of active members of the club contains about 
thirty-two singers and twenty-four instrumentalists, and the list of 
associate members about seventy-five. The program book contains 
fifteen programs, which taken together show a very commendable 
standard of musical taste. As an illustration of this, a few of the 
selections for piano solos may be mentioned: Rubinstein’s Bar- 
carolle, Opus 45, Schumann’s Arabesque, Beethoven’s First Sonata, 
Grieg’s Sonata for Piano and Violin, The Schumann Fantaisie pieces, 
Opus 12, Chopin’s Opus 21. 

Also a thoroughly reliable lot of overtures and symphony move- 
ments for four performers on two pianos. 

* * 


The program of the Spring Concert by the Des Moines Musical 
Club under direction of Mr. M. L. Bartlett shows a high standard 


of music to be maintained. The program is too long for inclusion 
here, 


It is said that at one of the rehearsals of a new Opera by Rossini, 
a member of his orchestra persisted in playing F sharp instead of F; 
whereupon the sarcastic composer remarked; ‘I would prefer to 
hear the F there, my friend. Your F sharp, it is true, is also very 
beautiful, and no doubt we can find a place for it elsewhere in the 
opera.” 











QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
BY MRS. EMMA THOMAS. 


“Music is at home a friend, abroad an introduction, in soli- 
tude a solace, in society an ornament.” 

(Question). ‘Will you kindly give me some information as to the 
benefits derived from the teaching of music in the schools? Our 
Board of Education think of introducing music and I wish some 
good arguments to present in favor of music in education.” 


Among the many advantages to be derived from the study of 
vocal music, we find it of great value as a direct promoter of health. 
Correct breathing is the foundation of good singing. The deep, full, 
vigorous breathing required in singing enlarges the chest, develops 
the lungs, quickens the circulation, and calls into constant exercise 
many of the organs directly related to the maintenance of health. It 
is said that in Germany, where the study of vocal music is universal, 
consumption and hemorrhage of the lungs are almost unknown, and 
it is believed by celebrated physicians to be due to the strength 
which their lungs acquire by constant exercise in vocal music. 
In this country, where the study of vocal music is not universal, 
statistics show that one out of every eight persons dies from con- 
sumption alone. In schools where music is taught we find more 
attention is paid to correct position and pure air. 

The quality of the music of a nation is a test of its intellectual 
force. Education in music cannot fail to sharpen the wit and 
heighten the perception of our pupils. 

I have never found a room that was good in music in which 
the teachers did not tell me that the pupils were good in arithmetic. 

The ability to read correctly and rapidly is one of the best and 
strongest tests of good eyesight and concentration of thought, and 
in every department of life persons with exceptional abilities in 
these particulars are leaders in their several pursuits. 

If the voice is properly trained, the enunciation is improved 
and in a thousand ways, because of its clearness and quickness, 
that will contribute to success. Music educates the ear, and an ear 
that is quick in catching tunes will be quick in catching words also, 
and the readiness in this regard is often all important in the tran- 
saction of business, 

Again, in no way can our patriotic music be taught as well and 
thoroughly as in our public schools. We have in our country people 
of every clime and nation. Other nations nurture their national 
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music in order to preserve the patriotism which their people already 
possess. We must do more than this; we must instill into these 
aliens the essence of our free institutions, teach them what they 
never knew, and open their understandings to what they can hardly 
comprehend. We are exceeding pleased to see that the leading di- 
rectors of music are insisting that the pupils of the school become 
familiar with the patriotic songs. 

The influence of vocal music as a moral force has been univer- 
sally acknowledged, and the effect that it has upon children who 
stand in need of refining influence is very marked. Direct instruc- 
tion will not prove very successful in instilling into the minds of 
children those moral and religious truths which will shape their 
lives and control their future actions. 

But when a child learns some truth expressed in the words of a 
favorite song, its influence goes with him at all times. The boy 
forgets the oath or impure jest when through his mind comes 
stealing some sweet melody he has heard in the school room. 
Dr. Brooks has wisely said, ‘‘A school song in the heart of a 
child will do as much for its character as a fact in its memory, 
or a principle in its intellect.” Because the impressions of early 
childhood are the most lasting, vocal music becomes one of the 
great agencies in the formation and molding of character. We 
cannot begin to estimate the influence on the future life of the 
children exerted by the songs learned in the school-room of to- 
day. To develop the intellect, we must go deeper than that, if 
we would do the greatest good to the child and show him there is 
a higher development, the development of the soul life. 

We could give you many more arguments, but we think perhaps 
we have given you all that you require. 

“What kind of songs would you select for rote reading?” 


Songs that co-relate with the other studies. Songs that will 
appeal to their childish imagination. If the pupils are restless, 
singing one of the sweet little lullabies soothes them and they are 
ready to settle down quietly to work. If they feel dull and heavy, 
sing a bright song. Songs appropriate to the seasons should and can 
be a great help to the other studies. 

“What particular books on pedagogy and school management 
do you think would be especially helpful for supervisors in the dif- 
ferent departments to read?” 


“Elements of Pedagogy,” by E. E. White; ‘School Management,” 
by Tompkins, and “Psychology in Education,” by Ruric N. Roark. 

“How much time would you give to rote singing, and through 
how many years?” : 

I think every course should begin with rote singing. Teach the 
little ones to love music. I would recommend that about one-half 
the time for three years be devoted to rote singing. I give occa- 
sional rote songs all through my grades, such as the national songs, 
Christmas songs, etc. 
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“How would you give a language lesson upon the subject of the 
song, before giving the song proper?” 


I would first give the words of.the song in the form of a de- 
veloped story, then let the little ones give it to me. Then you 
might carry it out still further by the grade teacher having the 
pupils reproduce it as a language lesson in written form. 


THE CARE OF CHILDREN’S VOICES. 


BY LUCY K. COLE. 
(Read at the State Teachers’ Association, Lansing, Mich.) 


Much has been said and written regarding the material used 
for music work in the school room and comparatively little in 
regard to the manner in which such material is used. | 

The average teacher deems her duty ended in regard to the 
music lesson when the children have learned to “keep the time” 
and sing the tones written, 

True with the vast amount of work required of our grade teach- 
ers there is very little time for doing more than technical work 
in any branch, and voice culture as such cannot be successfully car- 
ried on in our school rooms. But what we special teachers of music 
most desire in our school work is, not so much the cultivation of 
the child voice, as to preserve it in its natural simplicity and 
beauty. 

But the short time, fifteen to twenty minutes, each day devoted 
to music in the school room, is not the only place where benefit or 
injury may be done the child voice. 

How often one passes a school building and hears a class re- 
citing the multiplication table together, or spelling in concert, in 
the loudest, harshest tones, very annoying to the listener and very 
injurious to the voices of the children. 

Many teachers complain that they cannot arouse enthusiasm in 
their classes unless they permit them to talk very loud, in fact 
many teachers allow their voices to rise in pitch and intensity with 
their growing interest in the subject at hand. In so doing they are 
practically admitting that the physical is the dominant power in 
their natures, that the mental can only be aroused when the nervous 
organism is at its highest pitch of energy. - 

They are wearing themselves out needlessly and preparing their 
classes for nervous prostration in their late school life. Further- 
more it has been demonstrated that the mind works best when the 
body is quiet and passive. It is the “still small voice” that is 
potent. Every orator knows how to secure the breathless attention 
of his audience by lowering his voice to a whisper and using a very 
intense tone. It is quality of tone, not the pitch or loudness, that 
carries weight and makes the lasting impression upon the listener. 
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Education is supposed to include culture and refinement, but the 
unrefined, almost disrespectful tone in which many classes are per- 
mitted to answer is anything but cultured and refined. 

Voice culture has proven that the light, natural tone carries 
much further than a loud, unnatural one. The child enters with a 
light tiny voice. If ne is fortunate enough to have a teacher with a 
soprano voice, all is well, but if the teacher has a low voice then 
much harm may be done his voice. The speaking voice of a child of 
five or six years of age is seldom pitched below G. Imagine the 
injury resulting from forcing it to C or B. 

It is possible to do more harm to the child voice in the first two 
years of his school life than in any late period, by pitching every- 
thing too low for him. The dust and impure air of the school-room 
are very bad for the voice. Singing while marching is also very 
injurious and should be discouraged by all. 

The care of the child voice, then, is practically the care of the 
child. The voice is only the medium for the expression of what the 
mind and soul have experienced. If he has only the true and beauti- 
ful given him, surely the expression of it will be beautiful. If he 
hear only gentle, refined tones both in speech and song, his own 
cannot fail to be more or less a correct echo. 

Therefore let us surround the child only with those tones and 
melodies of life which we wish him to express. Then give him 
songs, pure, simple, and entirely within the comprehension of his 
little mind and heart, and no one need fear that his rendering will 
be anything but beneficial to the voice of the little singer. 


MUSIC FOR GRADE AND RURAL TEACHERS, 


In this department last month some mention was made of the 
work of Mr. F. G. Haynes in the rural schools of Illinois. In speak- 
ing of this work the other day Mr. Haynes said: 

“T have a regular program covering about two weeks, beginning 
anew the first and third Mondays of each month. In bad weather it 
takes up about all the time covering the ground, otherwise I can 
usually finish in about nine days, having my routes all planned to 
take in the schools that lie nearest together each day, saving as 
much travel as possible. In this way I can visit on an average five 
schools per day, sometimes only four, sometimes six. This gives as 
you see two lessons to each school during the time they are in ses- 
sion at the rate of one dollar and a half per month per school. I am 
supposed to give each school forty-five minute lessons, although in 
practice I can generally give the class thirty-five or forty minutes 
and the rest of the time is taken up in talking about the advance 
work of the class with the teacher. 

“The majority of my teachers I find quite enthusiastic in the 
work, bright and quick at catching on; although I have a few that 
can do little but keep the class hammering, in which case it is gen- 
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erally pretty slow work. I have at present thirty-five schools (in- 
ciuding four villages with from three to six rooms).” 

At a convention of Northwestern Iowa, held in Sioux City on 
April 29th to May ist, considerable time was given in the rural 
section to the discussion of music in the schools, there being no 
regular music section at this meeting. 

Miss Anna Wernli, of Le Mar, read a paper of considerable in- 
terest on this matter, which was followed by a general discussion 
in which it was suggested by one of the teachers that while most 
of them were very anxious to introduce music in their schools they 
had no means of providing material and themselves knew nothing 
about teaching music. The State Superintendent of Schools sug- 
gested that each teacher might write to some music house and buy 
a copy of a song and exercise book, from which to copy exercises on 
the board for the class to sing from. A representative of one of the 
leading music systems then offered to send to any teacher who would 
send in his or her name, a reduced fac simile of the charts of his 
system, and personal directions to each teacher for the use of this 
fac simile, acknowledging that he hoped in this way, while doing a 
great deal in the interest of music in the state, to interest the 
people at the same time in his own system, so that when they were 
able to buy they would buy of him, being already in the field. It is 
probable that many of the teachers will accept this offer and the 
next year will see a greater advance in music in the schools in Iowa 
than has been known there for some time past. 

ok * * 

The close of the school year and the arrangement of appropriation 

for next year’s work has shown a tendency in a number of western 


cities to discontinue the employment of special music teachers, and 


even of the entire music-department. This has been done notably in 
Duluth, Minn., where special teachers in all departments have been 
discharged. Although an attempt will be made to continue music 
under the direction of the grade teachers, 

There is considerable talk of a similar movement in Chicago. 
The situation in this city is peculiar, since there is always to be 
found in the Board of Education great opposition to all special 
studies, which are classed as “fads,” and this opposition is sure to be 
supported by certain newspapers of the city. 

Chicago is now spending some thirty thousand dollars per year on 
its music, and the result has not been such as to satisfy generally 
the musicians of the city, in fact there has been constant war among 
the music teachers and between them and the board, which is illus- 
trated as well as in any other way by the quarrels which caused the 
withdrawal of Mr. Wm. L. Tomlins. The Board of Education has 
been constantly hampered by this trouble among the music teachers, 
and by the opposition each one of them has shown to the selection 
of any other man than himself for leadership of the public school 
work. 

Mr. Strong, chairman of the music committee of the board, has 
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felt this more than any one else as it has constantly been directed 
against his individual work. He has been endeavoring for a long 
time to find some means of reconciling the teachers of the city and 
the teachers in the schools, He is planning now what promises to 
be a very successful campaign with this in view, of which we shall 
speak more at length in another number. 

The fact of the matter is, and this point must be recognized by 
every one who studies the school problem of Chicago, that what is 
needed most of all just now is the selection of some strong man to 
take the position of supervisor of the entire music department and 
conduct it all on one reasonable plan. This is not done at present. 
There are three chief supervisors at this time, one of the primary 
grades, one of the grammar grades, and one of the high schools, and 
under these are working a number of assistants. These teachers are 
able to visit each public school only once a month or two, and the 
bulk of the work devolves necessarily on the grade teacher, so that 
the city finds itself confronted by the same problem which now con- 
fronts Duluth, that of making its grade teachers, who in general 
know nothing of music, teach music. The solution of this problem 
is bound to come in the adoption of some such system as that at 
present in use in Cleveland, Ohio, and in the Second District of Den- 
ver, Colo. In the former place Mr. Stewart, supervisor of music 
in the city schools, gives his grade teachers a thorough course in 
music before they begin teaching in the city schools, and constantly 
directs them thereafter, personally doing comparatively little with 
the city children. Mr. Whiteman, of Denver, having a smaller district 
is enabled to give more attention to his children, but he also gives 
personal attention to his teachers, carrying them through a regular 
course in music in a class which meets every other Saturday, and at 
which attendance is compulsory. 

The moment this plan is proposed in Chicago there is a great 
cry set up that it will make the already over-worked grade teachers 
do a great deal more than their time and strength will allow, as they 
are already constantly dinned into running to Saturday institutes. 
It has become a settled idea that Saturday holidays belong to the 
teacher as much as to the pupil, a question of which there is much 
to be said on each side. It certainly looks reasonable that the 
teachers’ hours of work should extend over six days in the week as 
much as those of any other man or woman. 

It is said by the teachers who are opposed to teaching music that 
they cannot sing and cannot teach singing without knowing how to 
sing themselves. This certainly appears rational ground, but it is 
true nevertheless that any teacher capable of teaching in the public 
schools can easily learn the proper method of voice and tone pro- 
duction, and can so cultivate her ear if not her voice as to be able 
to detect and note faults in the singing of children even though she 
may not be able to set the example before them in the first place, 
other than by the use of a mechanically produced scale or melody. 

Certainly the difficulty which confronts the Chicago board, and 
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the Duluth board, and the boards of half the country schools in the 
land will not be solved until some system shall be adopted by which 
the work is put within the power of the grade teacher to conduct and 
made so simple and rational as to need the minimum of explanation 
from the supervisor. As to the problem of doing away with the 
supervisor, this will never be practical or desirable in any large town 
any more than it would be practical and desirable to do away with 
the general superintendent of a railway because every employe under 
him knew his business. 

To revert to our former topic, however, of the ill-feeling between 
the musicians and the school board, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the former will meet Mr. Strong more than half way, and that the 
co-operation of the two forces may result in the adoption of some 
system by which the poor children and rich of Chicago may alike 
obtain a good preparatory course in voice training and in sight read- 
ing, and an elementary knowledge at least of musical theory and 
literature. 

* * * 

Much interest was aroused recently at a concert given by the 
schools cf Des Moines, Iowa (of which I shall speak more at length 
in another issue) under the direction of Mrs. H. B. Reynolds, by the 
singing of the boys of the seventh and eighth grades. Though Mrs. 
Reynolds has been but a short time in Des Moines, her work has been 
of a very fine character there and she has developed in these ad- 
vanced grades tenors and basses, the voices of the latter extending 
downward easily to B or even A, 

It is claimed by many teachers that even in the eighth grade their 
boys do not naturally sing tenor and bass, and that it is necessary 
and advisable to keep the tenors singing alto, and often even the 
bass the same. As this is a question of great importance both to 
the children and to the teachers, who when they secure children of 
this class are often unable to find song materials for them in the 
books of existing systems, it is desired that those who have experi- 
ence on either side of this question will enter into a discussion of it 
in these pages. JOHN L. MATHEWS. 
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“IT have a niece who has some musical talent. She has gradu- 
ated in instrumental music. She has a sweet voice. She is in Chi- 
cago now temporarily studying vocal music, and is likely to be there 
next year for the purpose of studying music. Her means are lim- 
ited. What I wish to ask is there any possibility of an agreeable 
young lady finding a position in a music store where she could try 
pianos for customers, sell music, etc., and thereby earn enough to 
pay for her music lessons and board. Her manners are very lady- 
like and winsome, and she plays with ease.” 





This question has been asked and answered in a general way 
several times before. It is impossible for any student to make a 
thorough study and support themselves in any kind of labor while 
doing so. It is like people who, wishing to perfect themselves in 
literary reading, desire a position as librarian in the large libraries. 
The so-called librarians in large libraries do not read the books. 
They give them to the public to read. They spend their time 
changing the cards about from one place to another, and getting up 
new catalogues, etc. They never see a book except when they have 
to copy the title on the card and not always then, because it is 
liable to be “called back” to them. The library expects them to 
perform this kind of service from about nine to five o’clock, by 
which time all their ideas will have left them. 

In a music store it would be worse. In the first place, the art 
of selling a piano, or trying a piano to please customers, is a dis- 
tinct art, at which a few—a very few—talented gentlemen excel. 
So far as I know the lady saleswoman has yet to appear in the 
piano department of any first-class music store. If she were to ap- 
pear, however, her time would be fully occupied behind the counter 
or in the piano room, and when the time came for her lesson she 
would be totally incapable of using her voice with success. 

Moreover there are about sixteen candidates for every one place 
of this kind that has opened: perhaps*if I said six hundred candi- 
dates I should be nearer the situation, therefore I would not advise 
her wasting any time upon it. 





ANOTHER TYPICAL CASE. 


“T have only a very moderate education, and I received a mod- 
erate musical training with the intention of becoming a teacher. 
Eight years ago I married, and after four years was left a widow 
with two little girls. Upon going back home to live I took up my 
study of music again, but this was interrupted by the deaths of 
my father and mother. I am without means to go away for a regu- 
lar education, and I have my two children to take care of. Now 
what I want to know is this, is there any way that I can study 
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music by myself? To give you an idea of my standing—I know 
little or nothing about harmony, theory, etc., I play among others 
Mills’ “Tarantelle” in A flat, Mills’ “Recollections of Home,’ Von 
Weber’s “Invitation,” a little Bach, some of Grieg. What I would 
like especially would be to give lecture concerts. The people in 
this and all other surrounding towns would like that, as they like 
music but know nothing about it and do not understand it. Any 
advice you can give me will be thankfully received.—A. C. K.” 


There is no law against anyone studying music by themselves. 
All they have to do is to get some book of exercises and go about 
the systematic development of their hands, for which purpose I 
should recommend the first and third volumes of Dr. Mason’s “Touch 
and Technic,” practicing according to the directions in the book, 
to the amount of about one hour daily. In connection with this, 
you should learn one after the other, memorizing them, and bring- 
ing them up to a musical performance, the following preludes and 
fugues from Bach’s Clavier, Czerny edition: D major, C minor, G 
minor, G major, and C sharp major. These five pieces, or ten 
pieces, since there are five preludes and five fugues, will occupy 
about one hour per day or more for three months, and if brought 
up to a reasonable speed in performance it will necessarily have 
a very important influence on your playing. Then in connection 
with those you should work at the following pieces, perhaps in 
this order: 

Gottschalk’s “Last Hope,” paying careful attention to the round 
and musical singing of the melody, and the light and crisp per- 
formance of the running work; Wm. Mason’s “The Silver Spring”; 
Raff, ‘La Fileuse,’” Moszkowsky’s Waltz in A flat, Chopin’s Waltz 
in A flat, opus 42, Polonaise C sharp minor, “Impromptu in A flat,” 
the “Fantaisie Impromptu,” in C sharp minor, opus 66. 

The order which I have mentioned the pieces above would per- 
haps do as well as any, although if any piece in the list attracts 
your attention more there would be no harm in your taking it up. 
Should your appreciation run to Beethoven, I would advise the 
First Sonata, the “Sonata Pathetique,” the “Sonata in A flat, opus 
26.” 

These are ali of moderate difficulty. You can play them if you 
try hard enough and work steadily. You should also play a few 
pieces of Schumann, such as the “Romance,” F sharp, the four For- 
est Scenes that are in my books of phrasing, also “‘Grillen.” It will 
take about a year to accomplish all this, and during the last half 
of it in place of working at the Arpeggios in Mason’s book you 
had better work at the scales: in the second book, but the two 
finger exercises should go on through the whole year. You can do 
a great deal with your playing in this way, but after you have prac- 
ticed three or four months, it would be a great deal better for you 
to have some lessons from a good teacher who will point out the 
faults you are making in the performance of the same. In mem- 
orizing the pieces you must be extremely careful to memorize them 
correctly and not introduce any false notes. 














THE AMERICAN MUSIC SYSTEM. By Prof Friedrich Zuchtmann. 
King, Richardson & Co. Springfield, Mass. 1892-1896. 


Book One—For Primary Grades. Pp. 113. 

Book Two—For Grammar Grades. Pp. 161. 

Book Three—For Advanced Grammar Grades. Pp. 16d. 

Book Four—For High Schoois and Academies. Large 8vo., 
Pp. 255. 

A Manual for Teachers. 16mo., Pp. 113. 


Among the collections of school music now before the public, the 
American System of Mr, Friedrich Zuchtmann holds a creditable 
place, with its four readers and a teacher’s manual. The first three 
of the books are occupied by the usual collection of songs and exer- 
cises intended to form pleasant material for singing in the school 
room and practice in reading music. The fourth reader consists 
almost entirely of part songs from the best German sources. 

There are a number of peculiarities about this system which dis- 
tinguish it from others now before the public. Mr. Zuchtmann be- 
gins at the foundation with the production of a good musical tone, 
for which purpose he lays a very careful foundation of breathing 
exercises and vowel elements, and later on with consonant ele- 
ments combined with them. These exercises begin in the primary 
grade, and have for their first object that of improving the quality 
and resonance of the children’s voices, not alone in singing but 
especially in ordinary conversation. 

When these exercises have reached a certain point the author 
introduces with skill one tone after another, giving exercises on 
the melodic forms 1-2-1; 1-2-3; 1-2-3-4, etce., until the octave is 
complete, and later until the octave is extended downwards. The 
various permutations that are introduced in the scale as it stands 
at each one of these points, up to the 3d, 4th, or 5th degree, or 
whatever point they have reached, are carried out by means of 
the vowel elements “oo,” “ah” and all the vowels one after the 
other, and various combinations of consonants, and later with 
words; and the sol-fa syllables are not employed at all. The no- 
tation of exercises for quite a long time, perhaps throughout the 
first grade, consists of numerals only. 

Part singing is introduced at a very early stage in this system, 
although it is a question whether the method of introduction is 
so natural as it might easily be made. Part singing is very easily 
arrived at in either one of two ways; first, by singing consonances, 
such as the third and sixth, and changing the parts so that the 
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children who sang the first tone in the exercise will sing the second 
tone later on, the object being to familiarize the children with the 
sound of the consonance and the effect of their voices to themselves 
when singing either tone comprising it. These exercises continued 
and carried out in three voices give a full chord effect, and it could 
very easily be improvised by teachers that teach the charts and 
scale patterns of this system. 

Another way in which part singing comes very easily is through 
the introduction of canons or short rounds, in which, when the 
first set of voices have proceeded a certain distance, the second set 
begins at the point where the first started; the result being thirds 
and sixths or whatever the harmony requires. 

Part singing, however, in either of these two ways, presents no 
peculiar difficulties, and it is quite certain that the formation of 
harmonic sense very early in musical instruction assists greatly 
in a correct interpretation, and in the proper sympathy of voices 
in singing. Something of this kind seems to be held by Mr. Zucht- 
mann since he has brought in part singing at so early a point in 
the work. 

Another point which it is easy to commend in this system is the 
freedom with which rhythmic forms are introduced in the first book. 
The opposite of this principle was once carried out in the Chicago 
schools, and a very distinguished example has also been furnished 
us by the syllabus of the American College of Musicians, in the 
Department of the Piano. In the Chicago schools, at one time, the 
primary grades had nothing but quarter notes, a year later they 
had half notes, and a year later still they had dotted quarter notes, 
or something of the sort, whereas there is no difficulty whatever in 
giving all these forms in a school within two or three weeks, mak- 
ing the singing lessons infinitely more interesting and attractive. 
Any child able to count four, or to divide an apple into two paris, 
or a half of an apple into two equal parts, is capable of all the 
rhythm that one is likely to need in the first six years of vocal 
music. 

In the second book of the series the minor scales are introduced 
in two part exercises, and in all of them and in the third book of 
the series quite a good deal of harmonic instruction can be intro- 
duced if the teacher likes. 

Another incident of the freedom with which musical forms are 
introduced in this book is seen in the fact that the usual accidentals 
sharp two, sharp four, sharp five, and flat seven, are introduced in 
the first book. In this book also a diagram is given illustrating 
the relationship of the first three scales to each other, C, F, and G, 
as represented upon the staff. 

The system is to be praised for the number of exercises it con- 
tains before the staff is introduced. It might, however, be criti- 
cised for continuing so long in the key of C. There are two objec- 
tions to this, both important; the first is that it tends to mislead 
the eye, by establishing a mental expectation of the staff being 
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in the key; and, in the second place, it is open to objection because 
the key of C is unfavorable to children’s voices, the lower tonic 
falling in the natural range of the lower chest register, or at least 
the upper extreme of it. However, if the child, as indicated, begins 
with G instead of C and sings down to middle C with the same 
quality of tone as that in which he sang G, he will produce a mu- 
sical tone and do himself no harm; but if he commences with 
middle C, and especially if he sings a tone below that and comes 
up, and if he sings at all loud, he is almost sure to produce middle 
C with the lower chest register and damage his voice, and make an 
unpleasant tone. One or two degrees higher is much better for 
most of singing. For this reason it seems to the writer that with- 
out continuing the early exercises any longer than they are already 
in this system before the staff is introduced, the scales in various 
keys should be taken in frequent succession. The eye soon be- 
comes habituated to recognizing the relationship no matter what 
the signature is. 

It is a very strong point in a system before the public at this 
time that children are taught to sing from the staff in all sorts of 
positions almost from the very beginning. That system, however, 
falls short in one point, and this important one, viz.: in laying an 
adequate foundation of tone and of tonal relations before much is 
done with staff notation. 

In one respect this book differs from nearly all others before 
the American public, namely, that the author fails to use the sol-fa 
syllables at all. His idea seems to be to have the pupils master 
the effect of the different intervals, and to learn to recognize them 
at sight when represented on the staff and sing them with the 
same reliability that they read words and sentences. He considers 
that the dependence upen the sol-fa syllables makes poorer readers, 
and especially makes the readers less successful in singing at sight 
with words. 

It is an open question in the minds of the most advanced music 
teachers, probably (at least with some of them who are really mu- 
sicians), as to what is the principle by means of which modern 
chromatic harmony is to be conceived by singers, in other words, 
how far the scale relationships are an assistance or a hindrance. 

We seem to have arrived at three grades of tonality; first, that 
of diatonic tonality. This comprises the full major and minor keys 
and very seldom modulates; or if modulating, only into the rela- 
tive minor or dominant. Second, the chromatic tonality in which 
the chromatic tones of the key are introduced in all sorts of altered 
chords, such as naturally arise from the chromatic modification of 
cne or more intervals of a simple chord. Some of the results in this 
grade of tonality are very beautiful, and it has now come into our 
music to such an extent that very few are the songs in which a 
few examples are not found. There is still a third grade, which we 
eall the enharmonic, in which the chromatic principles are carried 
further, and the modulation made more remote by means of what 
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we might call mental substitution, such as for example when we 
arrive at G sharp, we say “Let us cail this A flat,’ and from A flat 
go to whatever makes connection with A flat, and then back again 
to the original key. 

Choral music rendered in the chromatic tonality usually is as sim- 
ple as the purely diatonic, provided the singer is familiar with the 
chromatic and enharmonic scales. 

In England a very elaborate and extremely commendable system 
of instruction has been in use for many years, called the tonic 
sol-fa, having an extremely simple notation and therefore particu- 
larly desirable for primary schools. The sol-fa people have ap- 
plied their system to representing the most advanced music that 
has been produced, and with very excellent results, so that singers 
well trained in the sol-fa are able to sing at sight, independent of 
instrumental assistance, the most chromatic and difficult of modern 
melodic passages. This is something which hardly ever happens 
to ordinary singers taught by staff methods. The sol-fa people 
bring their pupils to the staff at a point in the training about equiv- 
alent to the fifth grade of public schools, and those educated in 
this system become very accurate staff readers from that time on. 

The Germans accomplish sight reading upon a wholly different 
principle, the actual root of which I have never been able to un- 
derstand. Several choral masters in this country have been work- 
ing at a system of sight reading for choruses, but I have not had 
an opportunity of examining their works. I have reference here 
to Mr. Frank Damrosch, who has lately been appointed superin- 
tendent of public school music in New York City, and to Mr. Ar- 
thur Mees, the choral director of the Chicago Orchestra Chorus. The 
system of Mr. Zuchtmann appears to be somewhat related to the 
German method, and I should think if carried out as his charts and 
indications seem to require, that it might result in a very reliable 
reading. 

The books of this series are singularly abstemious in the mat- 
ter of formal statements, and most of those we have are correct in 
form. Now and then, however, forms occur which admit of clear- 
ing up. For example, Interval is defined as the difference in pitch 
between tones, and “is indicated on the staff by a number of in- 
cluded degrees or steps.” This is correct, but there is a missing 
link. The pupil needs to know what an interval is, and the man- 
ner in which he is to think it when he reaches it, because the mu- 
sical effect has to be thought before it is ready for representation. 
The missing link in this case should have been answered in the 
first part of this definition, making it read something like this: An 
interval is the difference in pitch between tones; intervals are 
named from the degrees of the scale they include, counting the 
two tones making the interval. Thus from one to two is a second, 
one to three a third, two to four a third, and so on. Intervals 
are represented on the staff according to the number of scale de- 
grees they contain. 
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Again it is said that ‘Primes, Fourths, Fifths and Octaves in 
a major scale are called perfect.’ This is both true and false. The 
fourth and fifth from the tonic in the major scale, and from some 
of the other intervals, are perfect, but from upon the seventh the 
fifth is imperfect. The fourth from four to seven is augmented. 
“Seconds, thirds, sixths and sevenths are called major.’ Some- 
times, gentlemen! The third from one to three is major, but what 
is that from two to ‘four? 

Again, he says that “a major second contains two half tone 
steps.” I am not sure about the expression “contains.” It is 
“equal,” certainly, but does it “contain?” Does an augur hole 
“contain” a certain number of gimlet holes? 

Again, he says “An augmented interval is formed by raising the 
upper tone of a perfect or major interval a half tone step.” I 
should say “generally arises” from the chromatic al]teration of the 
upper tone. It remains to be proven whether a tone can be ‘raised.’ 
Hades can be “raised,” it is said, but not tones. 

Modulation is defined as a “change of a tune from one key to 
another.” It should be “the passing of melody out of one key into 
another.” “Changing” from one key to another might be brought 
about by transposition, but the essence of modulation is to pass 
connectedly. 

The general quality of the material in the books is excellent. 
Nearly all of it is from the most approved German sources, and 
it is perhaps possible that this has been carried too far, to an 
undesirable ignoring of everything American or English. Some 
of the music examples are very good indeed. For instance there 
is a very nice one on the lower half of page 34 in book Two, where 
the scale is sung by the altos in half notes while the sopranos per- 
form a syncopated counterpoint against it. 

Speaking of music material in the book, a very lovely gem from 
the antique is found in book Two, page 104, in a piece called “The 
Rose,” the music of which is from that war horse of the seventeenth 
century, Michael Praetorius. It is a very charming little bit. 

The fondness for large print and liberal spacing has been per- 
haps carried too far. In the fourth volume one single piece occu- 
pies eleven pages, which might by a few repeat signs have been 
put in less than half the space. This, however, is a matter for the 
publishers’ conscience. If they like to encourage the manufac- 
turers of white paper by using two sheets where one would do as 
well, it is patriotic and pleasing. 

On the whole then the American System appears like an hon- 
estly made collection of school material presided over by sound 
educational and musical ideas, and which, for the most part, have 
duly permeated the particulars. One treats it with respect, and 
would like to examine the results after, say, a three years’ use of 
the system. W. S. B. M. 
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(From Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass.) 
“DREI CLAVIERSTUCKE” FUR DIE LINKE HAND ALLEIN, 
Componirt von Arthur Foote. (Op. 37.) 
Prelude—Etude. 
Polka. 
Romanze. 


In the above series we have three piano pieces for the left hand 
alone, composed by Mr. Arthur Foote, who was born and raised 
in the city of Boston, Mass., U. S. A., educated at Harvard College, 
and trained upon the piano by Mr. B. J. Lang. Why Mr. Foote 
should appeal to his fellow countrymen in accents unknown to 
most of them, and also unknown to the undersigned, I do not know, 
but to the pieces themselves: 

Mr. Foote, who will be recognized by most of our readers as one 
of the most eminent of American composers, has here written three 
very clever pieces for the left hand alone, thereby placing play- 
ers under still greater obligation than he already had done several 
years ago with some pieces for the left hand alone which have met 
with very general acceptance. In developing first class piano play- 
ing, there always comes a time when the right hand has acquired 
the art of musical expression, but when the left hand still plays 
like a well-meaning little girl, having neither the spirit nor any- 
thing like the solid tone quality of the right. One of the easiest 
ways of advancing the left hand from this point is to give it some 
pieces to play entirely by itself, where its deficiency in both technic 
and tone stand out in glaring colors. 

The three pieces here given belong to the fourth and fifth grade 
in difficulty, the first, perhaps, even to an advanced part of the 
fifth grade, as there is no limit to the goodness to which they may 
be played. In order to make them sound more and more musical, 
in practicing them, I would recommend that after a certain facility 
has been gained, that certain passages be played with the right 
hand alone, and then try to produce the same effect with the left 
hand. In this way the difference in tone quality will become more 
obvious than it is where the pupil contents himself with hearing 
the left hand alone. 


SECHS BRILLIANTE STUDIEN FUR PIANOFORTE, von Fritz 
Spindler. (Opus 391.) 
Harpsounds. 
A very pretty study for harp effect with melody constant. Fourth 
grade. 
RECREATIONS FOR PIANO. By Frank Lynes, from op. 26. 
Petite Valse. 
Bohemian Dance. 
Gavotte in D minor. 
Cradle Song. 
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Soldiers March. 
Mazurka in D. 
Sonatina in C. 
In the Hammock. 

These pleasing pieces are all in the second grade, all nicely writ- 
ten and somewhat modern in style, extremely worthy the atten- 
tion of teachers. 

SONATINEN FOR PIANOFORTE. Von Alban Foerster. Op. 145. 

A very pretty sonatina of the second grade, or the beginning of 
the third. 

VIER SONATINEN FOR PIANOFORTE. Von Otto Hackh. Op. 224. 
Sonatine in C. 
Sonatine in G. 
Second grade; not bad. 


PIANO MENUET ANTIQUE. By Otto Hackh. Op. 201. 
A pleasing teaching piece, the beginning of which recalls the 
well known minuet of Boccherini. Easy fourth grade. 
MAY SPRING SONG. Melody. Arthur Dana. Op. 30. 
A very easy, second-grade, song-like melody. 
MARCHENERZAHLUNG. Telling Fairy Stories. Von Edmund Par- 
low. 


Pleasing, second-grade piece, with melody in left hand, with 
rhythm. 


PARFUM DE BOIS. Novellette. By Francesco Grimaldi. 
Rather modern in style, easy third grade, or advanced second. 


SONATINE. For pianoforte. By Ludvig Schytte. Op. 76. 


A very pleasing and modern sonatina, in advanced second grade; 
but why Sonatina? 


SONATINA. Componirt by D. Krug. 

A new leaf from the portfolio of our old standby, Krug, the opus 
number being 358, No. 1. What quantities of music a man may 
write if he lives long enough! 


“A NIGHT RIDE THROUGH THE WOODS.” By Ludvig Schytte. 

A very pleasing study in interlocking motion. Written in the 
unusual key of G sharp minor. An excellent piece of work mu- 
sically, and admirable for technic. Fifth grade. 


“AU VILLAGE.” By Edouard Schuett. 


A very modern piece indeed, with rhythm rather diversified and 
complicated, and no end of accidentals. Excellent for reading, and 
rather pleasing when well played. 
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GAVOTTE IN ANCIENT STYLE. Composed by J. De Zielinski. 
Modern antique, very well done, and pleasing when well done. 
Fifth grade. Modern in treatment. 


LYRICS FROM “TOLD IN THE GATE.” By Arlo Bates. Set to 
music by G. W. Chadwick. 


“Love’s Like a Summer Rose.” 
“Was I Not Thine?” 

“O Let Night Speak of Me.” 
“Were I a Prince Egyptian.” 

These four pieces are a very remarkable contribution to the rich 
treasury of modern song. The first, ““Love’s Like a Summer Rose,” 
is a tender melody, very full, like the old English with a quasi- 
Scotch propensity to mark cadences in unusual places. The har- 
mony is not altogether so natural and grateful as we find in other 
places. Still, the work is interesting and well worthy of attention. 

The second, ‘Was I Not Thine?” is a very beautiful song in- 
deed. Very richly handled, harmonically. Written in the key of 
E flat. The voice commences on E natural, while the harmony is 
carried into unexpected neighborhoods. Farther on, it modulates 
into the key of G sharp minor, which of course is only the enhar- 
monic form of the subdominant taken in minor mode. It comeg 
back very prettily into its original key, but the beauty of the song 
is in the close union of the music and words, and the unexception- 
ally good quality of the music itself. 

The third, “O Let Night Speak of Me,” is, in the opinion of the 
present writer, one of the most beautiful songs which has lately 
been written. Its grade is of a very high order and it is worthy 
the attention of every musician who takes pleasure in a poetically 
conceived harmony. 

The fourth, “Were I a Prince Egyptian,” is one of those queer 
things where local coloring is sought through the use of unusual 
intervals. After the Egyptian coloring has been duly established by 
about two pages of “lying in the tomb” with Egyptian splendors, 
and augmented intervals, the poet goes on: 


“Yet should thy lightest footfall stir the air 

Of that dim chamber, that chamber where I lay at rest, 
Through all my being would love tremors thrill, 

And hot, my longing heart leap in my breast.” 

Right here the composer has written with alacrity and precision, 
and has composed a very beautiful strain. A composer capable of 
producing four songs like these does not need to be coupled with 
the epithet “American;” simple, plain “composer” is sufficient, for 
music like this is good in any part of the world. 


s 


(From Theodore Presser, Philadelphia.) 

“THE PEDALS OF THE PIANOFORTE,” and their relation to 
pianoforte playing and the teaching of composition and acous- 
tics. Four lectures delivered at the Conservatory of Music in 
Vienna. By Hans Schmitt. Translated by Frederick S. Law. 
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This manual of the pedal covers the whole ground of its use and 
deserves to be noted and carefully understood by every advanced 
student. It is the most complete treatise for the pedal that has 
been written. The essential elements of it are found in the fourth 
volume of Dr. Mason’s “Touch and Technic,’ where they were 
worked out originally and independently of this little book, which 
was not known at that time, but the student will find the long ex- 
planations and the more liberal examples in the pamphlet of Dr. 
Schmitt very advantageous for his study. The pedals are the most 
important point on the modern piano. 


(From the John Church Company, Chicago.) 


“PIPE and STRINGS.” Three historic and descriptive sketches: 
The origin and development of the organ, the evolution of the 
pianoforte, the violin and its ancestry. By W. Francis Gates. 

An interesting little outline of the development of the organ, 
piano and violin. The articles contained in this were published 
originally in the pages of this magazine. 


(From Woodward, New York.) 

“SONGS OF THE NATIONS.” Compiled with historical notes by 
D. P. Horton. For schools, homes, glee-clubs, and patriotic 
gatherings. 

Several enquiries are made from time to time for patriotic songs 
of the different nations. This little collection contains sixteen 
American, three English, two Irish, two Scottish, one Welsh, three 
German, two Austrian, one Holland, two French, one Spanish, one 
Polish, two Italian, one Russian, one Danish, one Swedish, one 
Norwegian, one Swiss, and the One Hundredth Psalm. As Mr. Lin- 
coln remarked: “To those who are looking for this kind of a book, 
this appears to be the kind of book they will be glad to find.” The 
best of it all is that it is so inexpensive, costing about thirty cents. 


(From the B. F. Wood Music Company, Boston, Mass.) 

LOVE SONGS. Edith Rowena Noyes. 

Scottish Love Song. 

The Rose Lover. 

Lullaby. 

Lament. 

My Lover Sang. 

Love Song. 

A collection of very pretty short songs; in some cases the treat- 
ment of the text amounts to an interpretation unforeseen by the 
poet, as for instance, the second song, “The Rose Lover,” by T. 
B. Aldrich, has the following lines: 

“T lounge in the ilex shadows, 

I see the lady lean,” 
where the musical handling of the last line conveys an impression 
of meagreness not intended by the poet. 
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In the fourth one we have a very slow melody, suitable for a 
contralto. In the third and fourth measures of this there is an 
undesirable parallel fifth between the soprano and the bass. A very 
pleasing one is ‘““My Lover Sang,” which would make a very agree- 
able effect indeed. For the collection as a whole, it can be said that 
it is unusually clever. 


“Tl LOVE BUT THEE.” H. J. Wrightson. 


A somewhat impassioned song in modern style in which the mel- 
ody has twos against triplets in the accompaniment. 


MELODIOUS RECREATIONS FOR PIANOFORTE. A. Sartorio. 
Price, $1.25. 


A Walk in the Fields. 
Country Dance. 

In the Twilight. 
Happy Youth. 
Processional March. 
Spanish Dance. 

A pleasing collection of easy duets,-ranging from the second to 
the third grade in point of difficulty. These are new pieces, not 
transcriptions of old ones. They are in varied style and well 
worthy the attention of teachers. They belong to the Edition Wood. 
SEVEN OCTAVE STUDIES FOR PIANOFORTE. Theodor Kullak. 

Price, $1.25. 

A new edition of the famous seven Octave Studies of Theodor 
Kullak; a very prettily printed edition, very moderate and reason- 
able price. 

(“Bosworth Edition.” The B. F. Wood Music Co. has the exclusive 
American Agency.) 
TSCHAIKOWSKY. Edited by Heinrich Germer. Price, $1.00. 
Op. 37. No. 6. Baracole, 
Op. 2. No. 3. Chant sans paroles. 
Op. 9. . 2. Polka de Salon. 
Op. 37. . 12. Weihnachten. 
Op. 5. Romance. 
Op. 40. . 9. Valse. 
Op. 19. . 4. Nocturne. 
Op. 19. . 5. Capriccio. 
Op. 37. . 11. Troika-Fahrt. 

A charming collection of pieces edited by that very capable mu 
sician, Mr. Heinrich Germer. The two volumes, of which the above 
is second, probably afford the country teacher his most agreeable 
and convenient list of attractive selections from this great com- 
poser. The editions are well printed, and at a moderate price. 
MENDELSSOHN. Lieder Ohne Worte. Edited by Heinrich Ger- 

mer. Price, $1.00. 

This collection of Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words is ar- 
ranged in what is supposed to be a progressive order, by reason of 
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which the songs do not come in the usual succession. I do not think 
I should agree with Mr. Germer in all he has done as to the order 
of the collection, or as to the value of a good many of the pieces 
in this collection. Other teachers, however, might think differently. 


PRACTICAL TEACHING MATERIAL. Heinrich Germer. 

A collection of easy pieces, mainly from writers of the classical 
school. The names appearing most often are Clementi, Schmitt, 
Diabelli, Dussek, Hummel, Steibelt, Beethoven, and three pieces 
from Schumann’s Album for the Young. The progressive order of 
difficulty is not very clearly observed, but all the material lies 
within the third grade, a great many in the second and third grades. 


SUITE. For two pianos, four hands. A. Arensky. 

This Suite contains three movements, a Romance, Waltz and 
Polonaise, and, to judge from reading the piano parts separately, 
it must be capable of a very brilliant effect when well performed. 
It is well suited for school exhibitions and the like. 


(From Novello, Ewer & Co., New York.) 


“THE LITTLE CHOIR BOOK.” Compiled by Thomas Curry (or- 
ganist and choirmaster, S. Simon’s, Upper Chelsea and S. Paul’s, 
Marylebone). With exercises by J. Stainer. 

This neat little pamphlet of twelve pages, sold for ten cents, con- 
tains a few of the elements of music and instructions about har- 
mony and exercises for the voices. It is designed for boy choirs. 


(From Novello, Ewer & Co., New York.) 


EVERYDAY SONGS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. First series, fifteen 
two-part songs. Music by E. Josephine Troup. 

The intention of the fifteen songs composing this collection is 
to strike rather a higher grade than the ordinary grade of school 
songs. The subjects are sufficiently varied and the words carefully 
selected for children or young people, and the songs seem to have 
been intended for use in the higher grammar grades or in the high 
schools, where they would afford an agreeable variation from the 
standard collections in use in the school. 

As all the music is by the same author, the book cannot be made 
the principal matter of the school singing, but only a part of that 
matter. The price marked on the copy sent for review is fifty cents, 
which, as compared with other school music, seems unnecessarily 
high. 
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Bachmann,G. Paris Londres—Valse da 


Bailey, Eben H. Fleeting win panel ne 

Czibulka, A. In Springtime.. euekiees 

Czibulka, A. Marche Tpeviaie. eae aweees 

Dennee, Chas. Op. 16, No. 3, Bane 
Gracieuse 

Dennee, Chas. Op. 23, No. 4, Tarantelle in 
A minor. 

Dennee, Chas. “Op. 23, ‘No. 5, Danse ‘Humor. 
istique 

Gibsone, Ignace. 

Gillet, Ernest. 

Gillet, Ernest. Gavotte Mignonne 

Grimaldi, F. Op. 70, No. 3, Mousse de 
Champagne—Valse 

Hoffmann, J. La Rose—Valse Poetique... 

Keppel, Franz. Apres la Chasse—Murche. 

Kirchner, F. Op. 403, Les Clochettes— 
(The Chimes) 

Kirchner, F. Op. 495, Feodora—Scherzo 
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Low, Jos. Op. 559, Sounds from the Carni- 
val— Fantaisie 

Low, Jos. Op. 581, Longing for Spring 


Marchant, Arthur W. Hilarite—Morceau 
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Mattei, Tito. Souvenir de a Sal- 
tarella 


Meyer-Helmund E. _ * “a. 2, "Danse 
Andalouse. . 
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Morley, Chas. Op. 103, Frasquita—Bolero 

Morley, Chas. Op. 108, Summer Reveries.. 

Ramann, R. Op. 82, Tanz Scene—Cupids 
Rei 


Sartorio, - Op. 86, No. 1, Habanera 


Smith, Seymour. Marche Nuptiale— 
(Wedding March) 

Waldteufel, E. Op. 250, Fin de Siecle- 
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Waldteufel, E. Op. 253, "Waaer Heaven’s 
Arch—Waltz 


Widor, Chas. M. Morceau de Bal 


Wilson, G. D. nie 28, Highland Echoes 
Pastorale. . 


Wilson, G. D. Op. ‘163, Pleas ant Dreams— 


Wilson, G. D. bicies 167, In -_ Mountains— 
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| Dennee, Chas. 


Hutchinson, Thomas. 
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Barnes, ——— 
D. 


Gondolier’s Serenade. 
f) C. (c-e) 


Senda W. K. I'ma Blithesome Maid. 


flat (e-b flat) G. (c sharp-g) 
Bird, Arthur. When Katie Tuned the Old 
Guitar. A flat (e flat-a flat) PF. (c-f). 


| Brown, O. B. To the Nameless One. 


E flat (d-g) 
Brown, O. B. Time and Love. 
(e flat-g) 


| Cantor, Otto. So Sweet a Dream. 


(e-g sharp) F. (c-e) 


| Dennee, Chas. At one Look of Love From 


Thee. (Serenade) 
O Moment ThatI Bless. 
Duet). 


3 | Dressler, Louis. ae Little Song to my 
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Foote, Bony ag ee Irish Folk Song. B flat 
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Foote, —re Loch Lomand. Old Scotch 
Song. 

Hanscom, E. a “Lullaby. 
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| Harris. Victor. In Springtime. 
B. 
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Silver Shadows. 
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| Jones, Hartwell. Voice of the Ocean. F. 
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uane, Gerald. My Heart and Thine. 
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Lath, H. Elliott. Love’s Courier. 
(c sharp-e) E flat (d-f) 
Lath, H. Rey so Moorish Love Song. 
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Lloyd, C. Deanele. Dearie. E flat (d-e flat) 
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The Chords of Life. 
F. (e-f) E flat (d-e flat) 
a Frank. A : eee 


Lynes, 'F rank. Sweetheart Sigh no More. 
"wo keys, ea 


| ais Homer A. 


. (e-g sharp) 


Setenin , Joshua. Lullaby. G. (e-e). 


Pinsuti, Ciro. True Courage. A. (d-f sharp) 
G. 


| (c-e) 
)  Pontet. Henry. This and That. 


E flat (b flat-e flat) 


| Roeckel, Jos. L. Looks and Eyes. 


(e flat-f) C. (c-d) 
Seymour, Sidney. Only a Song. C. (b-e).. 
Wilson, J. H. Lullaby. E. (dsharp-e).... 


Woolf. B. E. That Sweet Day in June. 


E flat (f-g) 


Graded Novelty List and other Cities sent upon saisenes Mail orders 
licited and promptly filled to all parts of the country. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT, 


BOSTON: 146 Boylston St. 


NEW YORK: 136 Fifth Ave. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


OF 
G. SCHIRMER 
NEW YORK 


BEMBERG, HENRI, Plaintive Turtledove. French and English 
words. Sop. or Tenor in Db., Alto or Bar. in Bb 

LUCAS, CLARENCE, The Royal Red Rose. Sop. or Tenor in Eb., 
M.-Sop. or Bar. in C 


SPICKER, MAX, Shall I Wed Thee. Sop. or Tenor in G., M.-Sop. 
ONG AE ARO 5 issues cro Gr sevne foie winnie Gh Oe Oe w hres ies ie nite BIE Mateos 


PART-SONGS. 
GOODRICH, J. WALLACE, Ave Maria, for chorus of mixed voices, 


chorus of women’s voices, and orchestra, vocal score 


SPICKER, MAX, 70 Giees and Part-songs for mixed voices 


PIANO MUSIC. 
PADERE WS, .1, Jc, Minuet NO; 2, i00A\. .. 6oi0.c.0:s.0 scsieceree ets sere sees $o 75 
SAAR, LOUIS V., Two Ballads for the piano. ..........5..0.0c000% ee Gas 


VIOLIN MUSIC. 
SCHRADIECK, HENRY, The First Position. An elementary in- 


struction book for the violin 


LETTERS FROM GREAT MUSICIANS TO YOUNG PEOPLE, by Alethea B. 
Crawford and Alice Chapin. 2nd ed., cloth .. ........... net, $1 25 

THE History OF Music, by Wilhelm Langhans; translated by J. H. 
Woriell.. aned Cloth. .cicek ae wasiccicewuie wn aeons -net, I 50 





Che Clayton F.Summy Zo. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN CHICAGO 
ewe OR THE CHICKERING PIANO....+00 





PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF MUSIC. 
General dealers in Sheet Music and Music Books of the better class. 


220 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 








THE ROLLING SEASONS. 


A SACRED CANTATA 
BY... 


GCGALAB SIMPRR. 


PRICE, 50 CENTS. 


In the above work we are enabled to offer something that has repeatedly been 
asked for and seldom supplied: a cantata of genuine musical merit; short, melodious, 
and well within the ability of the ordinary chorus choir. 

Caleb Simper is one of the most popular writers of sacred music of the age. 
His church anthems are familiar to protestant church choirs throughout all English 
speaking nations. In this cantata will be found the same singable and pleasing 
qualities that have made his other works so popular and attractive. 

The work requires four solo voices (soprano, alto, tenor and bass or baritone) 
and full chorus. The words, with the exception of two hymns and a carol, are 
selected from the Scriptures and are set as solos, duets, trios and concerted numbers. 

The accompaniment may be with organ, (or piano) alone, or with an orchestra 
of fourteen instruments with an extra organ part. 

Time of performance about thirty-five minutes. 

Orchestra parts complete, $5.50. 

The vocal score and orchestra parts are subject to the usual discounts. 





THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., 


110 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS 


Sole Agents in the United States for the Celebrated 


“BOSWORTH HKDITION” 


The following Volumes are now ready: 


PIANO SOLO. 

Chopin, Fr. Nocturnes, compiete (Biehl) 

Chopin, Fr. Mazurkas, complete (Bieh1) 

Chopin, Fr. Waltzes, complete (Bieh1) 

Chopin, Fr. Polonaises, complete (Biehl) . 

Durra, H. Hirten Idyll (Shepherd's Idy il. ) Seven easy tone- sketch: 

for Piano Solo 

Doring, C. H. Op. 124. Ten Melodious Studies. 

The same, Vol. II 

Doring, C. H. Op. 125. 

The same, Vol. II 

Germer, H, 100 Elementary Studies selected from Czerny, Lemoine and 

Germer, systematically arranged and critically revised, Book 1 

The same, Book II.... 

sermer, H. 

The same, Book II 

The same, Book III 

Germer, H. Mendelssohn’s ‘Songs Without Words.’’ 
vised and in progressive order, complete 

Germer, H. Tschaikowsky Album. Twenty favorite compositions thor- 
oughly ok ge and in progressive order, Book I 

The same, Vol. 

Germer, ~ Selected Studies from Aloys Schmitt, - 16- 61-67 and :14, 
V ol. Rare 


8 8 


~I~sJs! 
naouuw 





The same, ; 

Nurenburg, H. Op. 330. Opera Album. Fifteen easy Potpouris from 
PEVITILG MODOLAS 6 oye cic asin vieestaeneeatele wie. 

Nurenburg, H. Op. 342. March Album. Twenty favorite Marches 

Spindler, Fritz. Twenty-four Short Technical Studies 

Winterberger, A. Transcription Album. Fifteen well-known concert 
songs transcribed for Pianoforte Solo 


TWO PIANOS. (4 HANDs.) 
Arensky, A. Suite Op. 15 for two Pianos (4 hands) 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Hofmann, R. The Young Violin Player. A collection of easy favorite 
themes in progressive order 


VIOLIN. 
Sitt-Hohmann. Practical Violin Method by C. H. Hohmann, newly re- 
vised with additions by Hans Sitt, teacher in the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Leipsic 


MANDOLIN. 


Leoni, Pietro. Method for the Mandolin 
NoTE.—The above partial list indicates the character of the Volumes of 
‘Bosworth Edition,’ which are to follow. This edition will be largely made 
up of Educational Works for Pianoforte by Heinrich Germer. The works of 
Mr. Germer have received the highest recommendation from Liszt, Bulow, 
aud all the most influential Music Journals throughout the world. 
Complete catalogues including lists of ‘EDITION WOOD,” “EDITION CRANZ"” and BOS- 
WORTH EDITION” sent postpaid on application. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., 
110 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





BREITKOPF & HARTEL, 


Music Publishers. 
11 EAST 16TH STREET, Between} 
UNION SQUARE and FIFTH ave.| NEW YORK, 


New Music for Pianoforte. 


THE TECHNICS OF PIANOFORTE-PLAYING; re-arranged as a methodical plan of instruction, 
in four courses, having the form of concentric circles for the purpose of study, by 


Heinrich Germer, op. 28. 


Tenth enlarged and improved edition. Each course 75 cents. 


“THE CONSERVATORY COLLECTION, »? of choice Piano [Music for instruction and 
recreation, selected, carefully revised and edited with correct fingering 
and expression marks, by 


Heinrich Germer. 


BELICZAY, JUL. VON: Andantino, Op. 26. FIELITZ, ALEX. VON: Children of the 

Nr. 2 (3) South. Op. 7 (4). 

BLUMNER, S.: Cradle Song (4) ¥ Nr. 1. Ricordo 

BOCK,H.: Happy Message. Op. 6 Nr. 3 (3) 25c Nr. 2. 

—lIn Cheerful Mood. Op. 6 Nr. 7 (3) 25c Nr. 3. Carmela 

BRULL, I.: Gavotte. Op. 47 Nr. 1(4)...50c | FOERSTER, ALB.: Six Sonatinas. Op. 42. 
DAMM, FR.: Joyful Wandering. Op. 46 Nr. 1. C major (2) 

Ne. 3, (3) 5 F major (2)......... ... 50c 
——Autumn Flower. Op. 47 Nr. 2 (3).. Nr. 3. G major (3) 75c 
DUVERNOY, 1. B.: 3 Bluettes. Op. 272 (2). —From_ Childhood. Op. 96 (2). Fight 

Valse each 40c pi each, 25c 

Barcarolle ‘* goc | ——Lyric Piece. Op. 98 Nr. 2 (4) 

MAZUR cee sckcce aces ees ¢ 406 (to be continued). 

1 Elementary, 2 Easy, 3 Medium, 4 Difficult, 5 Concert. 


Selections sent to Teachers, Conservatories and Music Schools of good standing. Accounts opened. 
“pe p 
Correspondence solicited on terms, et«. 


LOUISeee © 815 CARNEGIE HALL 


NEW YORK 


ARTHUR ig me 





Conductor of The Symphony Orchestra 
RUSSELL and The Schubert Vocal Society; Director 
of The College of Music, Newark, N. J. 


rir. Russell announces a Summer Course of Study in 
Carnegie Hall, New York, and the College of Music, New- 
ark, N. J., during June, July and August. (Terms of Six 
Weeks.) . ° : . a “ ‘ “ 

Teachers’ Classes and Normal Lessons in all branches 
of Voice Culture and Singing, Pianoforte and Theory. . 

Special Session devoted to Virgil Clavier and Mason’s 
Technics. . P e ° - - 4 e 


Educational Lectures. 

His principal works: ‘‘The Embellishments 
of Music,’’ ‘*How to Read Modern Music,” 
‘“*Problems in Time and Tune” and “The 
Development of Modern Pianoforte Technic” 
are on sale at all reputable music stores or 
may be ordered of the Essex Publishing Co., 
Music Hall, Newark, N. J. 


tunities for Summer Students; moderate 
board, fine drives, closeness to Metropol- 
itan Summer pleasures, sea side excur- 
sions, etc. The College of Music bed | 
every facility for practice, etc. 


Newark, N. J., offers excellent oppor- || Mr. Russell is open to Special Engagement for 








DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
J. H. HAHN, Director. 


ry 


Normal Training 
Department 227 2scrac 


EMMA A. THOMAS, pbirecror. 
JENNIE L. THOMAS, assistant OIRECTOR. 








Supervisors and Teachers of School Music 
prepared for their work. 


s are provided for those who desire to 
Special Courses become proficient in 


SIGHT READING, CHORUS CONDUCTING, 
ENS! COMPOSITION, ACCOMPANYING, 
“  PIANO-FORTE AND SINGING. 


The frequent inquiries for teachers who can teach Physical Culture and Drawing have | 
led to the institution of a course in these branches designed especially for those intending to 
teach them in the Public Schools. | 

The pupils in Music are given a fine opportunity for practice teaching. 

Lessons in Voice Culture are the most important part of the course and Special Teach- 
ers must realize the importance of understanding the care of children’s voices. 

For further information address, 


MRS. EMMA THOMAS, 
Detroit Conservatory of Music, 


A FEW SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES. 


Among Mrs. Thomas’ Teachers, graduated last year, who have 
obtained positions this year— 


Miss Fannie Keavy, Tecumseh, Mich. Miss Cora Gunn, Oil City, Pa. 

Miss Emily Garnsey, Three Rivers, Mich. Miss Hannah Cundiff, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Miss Lulu Barnhardt, Mt. Clemens, Mich. Miss Grace Smith, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Miss Edith Carr, Wyandotte, Mich. Mrs. Gertrude Whittaker, Astoria and Rush- 
Miss Ida Thorley, Delray, Mich. ville, Ind. 


Miss Julia Gaylord, Hamner School, Detroit, Miss Anna Mitchell, Clay Centre, Kans. 
Mich. Miss Alice Hanaford, Bowling Green, Ky 
Miss Mattie Johnston, Districts 3 and 10. Miss Maud Brand, Redbank, N. J. 


» Wayne Co., Mich. Mrs. Lea Stratton. Towanda, Pa. 
Mina Parker, Crystal Falls, Mich. Miss Josephine Moore, Macon, Ga. 
Miss Lida Clark. Ionia. Mich. Miss Gertrude Baily, Lockport, N. Y- 
Miss Charlotte Field, Paducah. Miss Julia Reeves, Seymour, Ind. 


Miss Florence Taylor, Ashland, Wis. 
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MUSIC 


JULY, 1897. 


GLIMPSES OF MUSIC IN TELUGU LAND. 
BY ELLEN KELLY. 


There are few indeed who do not know how passionately 
fond the Telugus are of music. They will listen for hours 
to anything that is played or sung, though they prefer their own 
style of singing and their own national instruments to those of 
the European. There is nothing that enters into their hearts 
more quickly than music, which is regarded by them almost as 
one of the necessaries of life. No single event of importance 
in public or private can be solemnized without it. The first 
principles of Indian music, we are told, were taught by Brahma 
himself, who divided it into three portions, “Music for the 
Celestials, that for the giants, and that for men.” 

But setting this aside, it is surprising “How many things by 
season, seasoned are to the right praise and true perfection.” 

Several eminent scholars have tried to understand the music 
of Southern India, and several manuals have appeared in the 
Telugu language, “the sweet Italian of the East,” but they are 
sealed books to the music-loving population of the world. To 
begin with they have no written notes, and one must hear a 
piece performed or sung before it can be understood. One 
authority tells us that “in India it is with the greatest difficulty a 
professional musician is even induced to impart to others the 
knowledge he has acquired or the music he has learned. Enor- 
mous presents are taken from well-to-do pupils, and progress is 
retarded as much as possible; but that which is ultimately se- 
cured is well worth the labor and time thus employed. These 
rich possessions are acquired more by stealthy and indirect con- 
trivances than with the good will and open-heartedness of the 
donors. “Teach music to none but your son or to him who 
gives you wealth incessantly” is the rule observed by most 
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musicians. There are of course honorable exceptions, but it is 
very seldom indeed that anything is taught freely and candidly, 
in fact celebrated singers conceal their real forte even before a 
public gathering, if they happen to observe the presence of an 
intelligent tyro capable of mastering the secrets during the per- 
formance. When rivals meet before appreciative judges, the 
tug of war is something terrible and never ceases until one or 
the other breaks down completely, “like the thrush or night- 
ingale in the forest which fell down dead on the heart of the 
singer with whom it vied.” Then again it is considered abso- 
lutely essential that a musician should not only be a proficient 
in his own art, but he must also be a poet, he must compose his 
own words, and can neither set his music to another man’s 
words nor adapt words to another man’s music. Efforts are 
continually made to complicate everything as much as possible; 
besides this there are so many hair-splitting differences of the 
most aggravating character, and everything is so buried in 
mystery and secrecy, that it is extremely difficult to make any 
progress whatever in the “Divine Art,” as it is sometimes called. 

The tonic solfa notation in Telugu is “Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, 
Dha, Ne, Sa”—a complete octave on which are based all musical 
sounds. These are again divided and sub-divided until every 
part attains its number of vibrations. The mode of teaching the 
Indian gamut is very peculiar and amusing. 

Sa (Do) is the sound produced by the Prince of Birds, the 
Peacock, at the moment of exultation and rapture, i. e., when the 
clouds are gathering in the sky with a low moan portending 
the commencement of the rainy season, which is the period 
of its joy and happiness. 

Ri is the low of the cow, when calling her calf which has 
been dragged away from her.” 

Ga is “the bleat of the goat in the midst of the flocks, calling 
for the aid of its fellows.” 

Ma is “the cry uttered by the heron seated on the bank of a 
pool, on seeing the gathering of a cloud and anticipating an 
inundation, which would force her to flee somewhere for 
safety.” 

Pa is “the note sounded by the ‘Kokila,’ the Indian night- 
ingale, at spring time, when after a silence of six months, it 
hails the brightest period of the year, and tastes the first sprouts 
of the new season with an ebullition of joy.” 

Dha is “the neigh of the horse at the time when his rider ap- 
proaches him for a drive, or descends from him after his work 
for the day, when he is anxious to have his usual meal.” 
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Ni is “the yell of the elephant with his extended proboscis 
when the mahoot (keeper) attacks his head with the scimitar.” 

When a musician of real skill end ability takes up a piece he 
labors for hours to bring out its several beauties; but it is 
shocking “to observe the convulsions, grimaces and ungraceful 
gesticulations which inseparably accompany the performance 
of almost every musician of the East. No doubt the difficulty 
of the system accounts for this unsightliness, but even listeners 
ignorant of music, often make it a point to nod and gesticulate 
with the performer as a sign of keen appreciation.” An amusing 


THE VINA. 


story is told about this. The enlightened Maharaja of Tanjore 
once placed sentinels with drawn swords all around his music 
saloon and gave command at the very beginning of the enter- 
tainment that whosoever shook his head, even but a single time, 
during the performance, should forthwith be decapitated. The 
scene that ensued must have been lovely to behold. One re- 
fined amateur was so overwhelmed with the charms of the music 
and found the Maharaja’s restriction so difficult to observe and 
so unnatural to bear that he actually leaped for joy at a moment 
of rapture, and on being called to account for such gross dis- 
obedience of the royal mandate, he humbly prostrated himself 
and represented that he would rather prefer to lose his head 
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completely than abstain from shaking it in token of his keen 
appreciation. The quality of the voice is of little importance in 
singing, but the mode and enthusiasm must be apparent. 

The Vina is the national musical instrument of India. There 
are four main strings on which the melody is played and three 
strings on the side, which are tuned to C, G, and C; these are 
played with the little finger, and sound only at definite intervals. 
The effect produced is extremely melodious. The divisions of 
the scale into twelve semitones, as in the pianoforte, correspond 


A BAND OF PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS. 
(Barber Cast.) 


exactly with the arrangement of frets on the vina. To many a 
European a performance on the vina as played by a skillful 
musician is often somewhat of a revelation, for he finds that 
the music is well worth listening to. 

Some musicians get their name from the occupation, there 
is a special caste called Vinas, from the vina. These make the 
instrument their life study, and sometimes worship it. Tlrere is 
another kind of instrument very much like the vina, but with 
this difference. The windbox of the latter is made of jack wood 
but in the other it is made of brass. The heathen deity presid- 
ing over all music in India, is a woman. 

This is a band of processional musicians in Telugu 
land, each individual with his peculiar instrument; they 
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belong mostly to the Barber Caste. Their services are 
called into requisition at times of rejoicing, death and 
religious ceremonies. The boy to the «left is playing on 
the cymbals, which require some skill in handling. The 
man next to him has a kind of drum called in Telugu, “Dhole;” 
this is made of wood and covered at both ends with leather, 
which has to be warmed with fire to give a clear sound. On 
the left side it is played with a stick, and on the right side with 
the hand only, in a kind of variation style. The man next to the 
one with the drum has an instrument in the shape of a clarinet 
made of wood. It has no keys but sounds one continuous G 
throughout the performance, like the drone of the Scottish bag- 
pipe. This adds greatly to the monotony of Indian music, 
though the principle is correct, for it precludes the possibility of 
deviating from the correct pitch. The next two men are clarinet 
players, they give the tune while marching, and play together; 
when one stops to take breath the other goes on. These instru- 
ments have each eleven holes or stops, and sometimes ever 
more. The last two men are Mohammedans; the circular drum 
is called in Telugu, “Tasha,” or—tom-tom in English. It is a 
hollow earthen vessel strung with skin on the top and played 
with two sticks. There is nothing musical in the sound that it 
produces. The other kind of drum, held by the last man, is 
called in Telugu a “Dhole,” and always goes as an accom- 
paniment to the Tasha, they keep time like the bass drum. Both 
these last produce a deafening sound, and are terribly noisy and 
loud. But they more than take the place of the conductor’s 
silent baton, and, with the difficulty of Indian time, they are 
quite important and necessary. The music produced by this 
processional barber’s band is tiresome and monotonous, and 
such that neither gods nor even men can tolerate it for any 
length of time. 

To the processional music must be added another band which 
is the very highest kind of music in India, so high indeed, that 
only princes and Zemindars (extensive land owners) can afford 
the expense and ostentatious display necessitating its main- 
tenance. To begin with, an elevated watch tower has to be per- 
mently erected at the entrance of the palace; from this place 
the band plays only at specified periods of the day, viz: at 5 a. 
m., 9 a. m., 12 noon, 3 p. m., 6 p. m. and g p. m.—half an hour 
at a time. During marriage feasts it leads the procession in 
vehicles. When this band is borrowed by other princes and 
land owners it is sent to them with much pomp and show on 
camels and elephants, and even then a temporary tower has to 
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be made ready for its reception; they do not play on the 
ground, but only when elevated. The name of this band in 
Telugu is “Nagara.” It consists of six or eight musicians—two 
men play on two flageolets, these instruments have a very 
high, shrill, piercing sound, and alone drown the complete bar- 
ber’s band and every other music; a time and tune are played, 
but it is aways the same and unvaried; two other men each play 
on a pair of drums, which are cup-shaped and made of iron, 
strung with hide, they are from two to three feet in diameter 
and played on with sticks. Then every few minutes a terrible 
blast is given by a man who plays on a huge instrument like 








VOCAL MUSICIANS. 


the bassoon, which is about six feet long and made of brass. 
The sound from this monstrous instrument is dreadful, and 
must be heard to be understood. One unaccustomed to it feels 
when close as if the earth is giving way underneath. The men 
who play on these instruments are short-lived. To complete the 
band there is a pair of large cymbals made of brass and about a 
footindiameter, used to keep time to the other instruments. The 
noisy parade of this band goes to prove that the natives of India 
are much given to ostentatious show. Very often for a few 
brief hours of popularity their entire substance is wasted and 
irretrievably they beggar themselves and their children. 

These three are the instruments that form the vocal band in 
Teluguland. The man with the violin is the songster, he sings 
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while he plays. The astounding flexibility of voice and muscle 
by some of these musicians of the East squatted on the ground, 
surpasses the most difficult feats achieved by the greatest of 
funambulists and high vaulters in the middle of the air. The 
violin is new to India and has been introduced by Europeans. 
But now the Hindus of all castes, including sometimes even 
women, have acquired great proficiency in traversing through 
the whole range of strings with endless grace and manipulation. 





JUNGUM STREET MINSTRELS. 
(Sudra Caste.) 


The man to the left of the songster plays what is called in 
Telugu a ““Thumboora,” which he goes on vibrating even after 
the song is finished. The one to the right plays on what is 
called in Telugu a “Muddala.” This is so constructed that it 
produces two different sounds—at one end a bass and at the 
other end a soft sound. These musicians are engaged by 
Hindu officials in government service when they wish to en- 
tertain European gentlemen; but the European as a rule finds 
the singing dull and monotonous, as indeed, it really is. It is 
especially so, when the entertainment is in the day. “Methinks 
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it sounds much sweeter than by day, silence bestows that virtue 
on it. The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark when neither 
is attended and I think the nightingale, if she should sing when 
every goose is cackling, would be thought no better a musician 
than the wren.” 

The picture represents one form of street minstrels in Telugu 
land. The men answer to the troubadours or wandering min- 
strels of Medieval Europe. Like their brethren of the West, 
they helptokeep alive the exploits and adventures of some great 
kings, generals, warriors and heroes, but the chief topic of these 
wandering minstrels is the account of the contest between two 
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STREET MUSICIANS. 
(Mala Cast.) 


Indian Princes. These ballads are mostly ungrammatical po- 
etical compositions with exaggerations bordering on the super- 
natural. For whatever claim the Hindus may have to astrol- 
ogy, mathematics, medicine, etc., they have no pretense what- 
ever to real history. These bards are then known as story- 
tellers and belong to the Sudra Caste, and to other castes also. 
They sometimes relate in verse the heroic acts of some cele- 
brated heroine, not in the shape of love-making, but fighting 
for freedom, women whose minds were not honey-combed by 
priest-craft, caste and superstition, for which these men deserve 
all praise. The man who sings has the “Chittar” in Telugu 
(guitar.in English) on his shoulders; this musical instrument 
has four strings and its end shaped like the head of a cobra 
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snake; with his right hand he plays on the wires of the “Chittar” 
and with his left hand he beats the time on the instrument itself, 
with a couple of brass rings on his first finger. This acts as an 
accompaniment to his voice. The other man plays on a kind of 
instrument covered with leather on one side, and open on the 
narrow side, through which passes a wire strung with small 
bells, with his right hand he plays on the drum side and with 
his left he varies the sound produced through the opening, re- 








MALKA DASARIES, OR PRIESTS. 


peating the words of the other man. They do not exactly sing, 
but all they say is in a kind of sing-song style. These men also 
officiate as priests at the burial of Hindus, but their living is 
mostly gained by singing and begging from door to door. In 
India, where mendicancy is considered no disgrace, they earn 
quite a good living in this way. 

These men are versed in some of the legends and folk-lore 
of Telugu land and are mala minstrels. The old man in the 
middle holds a shield and a sword in his left hand, and when he 
recites or relates these stories he gesticulates with his right 
hand, and the men on either side at each pause of the sentence 
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give a tap of the drum hanging from their shoulders and when 
the sentence is finished all three dance about playing the drum 
till the next sentence is begun. The drums are made of brass 
and have a sharp, tingling sound. These mala street minstrels 
are odd creatures and very absurd in their own particular 
rhythmical meaning. Their profession descends to them from 
their ancestors and they in their turn teach their sons. 

The next picture is that of two “Mala Dasaries.” Dasarie in 
Telugu means priest. There are dasaries even amongst other 
castes. They are by calling priests, and by profession beggars. 














A RELIGIOUS DEVOTEE. 


The instruments they carry are called in Telugu “Thamburas,” 
and generally have four strings, but are not tuned to any scale 
or pitch, they only serve as an accompaniment to the voice and 
the sound produced from them is a continual ting, ting, ting. 
They start out very early in the morning with the bags or 
scrips slung to their left arm and as they go from street to 
street they stop at each door-step and begin to sing, generally 
invoking God’s blessing on the inmates. The woman of the 
house brings a handful of grain and throws it into the bag. In 
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this manner they collect enough of grain for themselves and 
their family and return home. 

At the time of funerals they act as priests, and go before 
the bier to the grave singing, and return with the mourners. 
Their services are again required on the third and fourteenth 
days at the ceremonies performed after the death of the person. 
Nearly every village contains one or more of these dasaries. 
They love laziness, and will not do an honest day’s work. There 





A MENDICANT FRIAR. 
(Madiga Caste.) 


are thousands of these strong, well-fed men who have chosen to 
subsist by begging from door to door. They think it no dis- 
grace to beg, but consider ita dishonor anda great hardship 
to labor. Truly has India been called “The land of charity.” 
Besides the professional beggars there are thousands of able- 
bodied men who wander about with musical instruments of va- 
rious kinds in the name of religion. This is done as a hereditary 
profession and not as a necessity forced upon them by misfor- 
tune. These men are called “Religious Devotees.” To feed 
them is supposed by the Hindus to be a special work of merit. 
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The best fed and strongest of these, are those who wander 
from village to village and visit every house and bawl out the 
loudest and are most obstinate. These get the largest share of 
alms. A great deal of charity of the Hindus is of the indiscrimi- 
nate description which has created thousands of sturdy beggars. 
But with the spread of education a distinction can soon be 
made between intelligence and mendicancy. 

This is one of the thousands of professional beggars in 
Telegu land. He does nothing else but beg with a song to 
soften your heart; he will not stay in one place or village, but is 
ever on the move. In his right hand he holds a kind of musical 
instrument. It is a large gourd or calabash, dried and the 
seeds removed, with four strings across; in his left hand he has 
a pair of wooden cymbals with small bells attached, with these 
he keeps an accompaniment to his song. He is a good-tempered 
individual and ever ready to oblige you with a merry song, pro- 
vided he knows the copper is coming. 

In no other country of the world is begging so respectable 
as Southern India. The Brahmans by precept and example have 
made it an honorable profession. Service (labor) is termed 
“a dog’s livelihood” by them. 
Ohjle, India, April 21, 1897. 








RUBATO PLAYING. 
BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 


The question whether the rubato effect should or should not 
be admitted to the rank of a legitimate means of artistic expres- 
sion in pianoforte playing, is one which has occasioned the 
most lively controversy throughout the musical world for the 
past sixty years. The use of the rubato in connection with piano 
playing, introduced by Chopin and Liszt in the first half of our 
century, came asa startling revolutionary innovation, scandaliz- 
ing the conservatives like everything radical or new, and caus- 
ing them to lift their hands in holy horror, almost as extreme as 
that inspired by the breaking and defiance of the established and 
ancient laws of form in composition, permitted themselves by 
the daring romanticists of the same period. This unsteadiness 
and willful variation of the indicated time was branded as weak 
sentimentality, sensationalism, wholly unworthy the true artist. 

The rubato is an arbitrary, yet appropriate and significant 
modification by the player of the time values of notes, a slight 
elastic variation of the strict time, impossible to indicate in the 
printed score, yet essential to the fullest interpretation of its in- 
herent meaning. It is used to intensify the expression, to en- 
hance the emotional effect, or to differentiate more clearly the 
relative importance of certain tones to the melodic phrase or 
harmonic structure. It is what may be termed rhythmic em- 
phasis, just as accent is dynamic emphasis. It renders more in- 
tense and intelligible the meaning of certain important tones, 
by dwelling upon them slightly longer than the printed note de- 
mands, precisely as accent intensifies the same effect by giving 
to that particular note more volume than to others in the same 
measure, without altering the general dynamic mark for the 
measure as a whole. It has nothing to do with phrasing, which 
is simply an observance of the necessary punctuation in music, 
to divide it distinctly into paragraphs, sentences, primary and 
subordinate clauses. This musical punctuation is not indicated 
by written or printed signs, any more than similar divisions in 
the Hebrew language, in which no punctuation marks occur; 
but it is absolutely essential to the intelligent delivery of 
both, and a just perception, on the part of the reader, of the 
proper places for such divisions, according to the sense of the 
context, must be presupposed. 
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Neither does the rubato concern itself with distinctly pre- 
scribed retards, accelerandos and the like. They belong to the 
broad general interpretation of the composition as a whole and 
may be carefully followed even by those who utterly ignore or 
condemn the rubato. It deals with the manifold, infinitesimal 
changes and varying shades of mood and degrees of intensity, 
comprised within the limits of each separate measure, each 
briefest phrase. It is another means of introducing greater 
variety into unity, of rendering this art-form more palpably in- 
stinct with life and more and more akin to human speech, which 
is the ever increasing effort of modern artistic development. 

The name rubato comes from the Italian verb “to rob.” It 
means literally stealing from one note of less importance to 
give to another intrinsically more significant. Rightly used, it 
consists in holding certain tones, usually though not always the 
same which are accented, slightly beyond their indicated length 
in order to additionally emphasize their melodic or harmonic 
value, and then regaining the time thus lost by passing more 
quickly over the intermediate and less significant notes. Singers 
have always done this, more or less consciously, freely and 
flexibly adapting the actual length of the printed notes to the 
declamatory requirements of the words to which they are sung; 
and this is one chief reason why vocal music is generally more 
enjoyed by the majority of listeners than instrumental; because 
it is more elastic, animated and life-like. 

For instance, one of Godard’s most charming and popular 
songs contains the line several times repeated, “Lov’st thou 
me?” The three words are sung to the three repeated notes of 
precisely the same length. There is nothing in the printed music 
to show that any difference is to be made in either volume or 
duration of these three notes. Yet it is inconceivable that any 
intelligent singer should give to all exactly the same weight 
and length, any more than would be done by an elocutionist in 
speaking them. The first would naturally receive a little stress 
and extra duration, the second much less, and the third more 
than the second, but less than the first. The differences between 
the genuine artist and the crude amateur might be instantly de- 
termined by their respective ~endering of this single simple line. 

The same holds good in instrumental music. For example, 
the melody of the ever beautiful Chopin Berceuse consists for 
the most part of a continuous series of unaccented notes, of 
precisely equal length. No variation is even hinted at in the 
score, yet surely no one but a wooden pianist, with a metro- 
nome for a heart, would think of playing them exactly alike. 
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But, it may be said, if the composer had intended a differ- 
ence to be made, would he not have written it out Are we not 
bound to follow conscientiously the composer’s own idea? I 
answer; try it, and you will find it is utterly impossible to ex- 
press on paper anything more than the crudest outline of any 
musical conception. You can give the letter but not the spirit. 
Take the simplest period of sixteen measures which you know, 
and try to write it out exactly as you want it to sound. Spend a 
month upon it. Use if you please every sign, mark and symbol 
known to musical notation; yet you cannot for your life write it 
so that any two people will play it exactly alike, or so that any 
one of a hundred can literally follow or even fully perceive 
your exact intention. Nine-tenths of the details and all the 
finesse of interpretation must always be left to the taste and in- 
telligence of the individual player. Chopin himself says in sub- 
stance: “Those who can play my music at all will have musical 
sense enough to use the rubato without being told.” And he 
did not even take the trouble to indicate it in his later works, 
though his own use of it was incessant and one of the most 
fascinating and original features of his playing. 

Whether the rubato effect is legitimate in works by the older 
masters, who did not themselves use or recognize it, may per- 
haps be an open question, though the writer’s opinion favors its 
universal employment. Those latter-day readings of Beethoven 
and other classics by Rubinstein and Paderewski, condemned 
by many critics as incorrect, un-Beethoven-like, that is to say 
unconventional, unstereotyped, on account of their use of the 
rubato, seem to me most interesting and artistic for that very 
reason. It is merely a modern addition to the pianist’s means 
of expression, like the increased volume and sustaining power 
of the concert grand piano, the sostenuto pedal and other im- 
provements in pianistic resources, unknown to Beethoven and 
his predecessors. 

If we must not use the rubato in these compositions because 
their author did not—and who dares say positively that Bee- 
thoven did not—then it follows logically and necessarily that 
we ought not in such works to employ the full power of the 
modern grand, or use the pedal for sostenuto effects, or to pro- 
long the tone in a melody, beyond the capacity of the harpsi- 
chord, for the same reason. Is this rational? If so, then these 
older works will but the sooner be relegated to the list of 
shelved antiquities. 

As to the limits of permissible freedom in the changes of time- 
values in rubato playing, it is difficult if not impossible to lay 
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down definite rules. The rubato is in its very nature essentially 
elastic and capricious, and must be left largely to individual 
taste and feeling, developed by careful study and much hearing 
of the best. But this much may be said. Its object is variety in 
unity, not the destruction of unity. The integrity and identity 
of the measure must be sufficiently preserved in all cases to ren- 
der it at all times recognizable, like a familiar face through all 
its changes of expression. Three-four must never be length- 
ened into four-four, or shortened to two-four. A quarter must 
not be prolonged to a half or cut to an eighth. In such a case, 
not only the desired rubatoeffect but the mathematical symmetry 
of the measure, are alike destroyed. It is no longer rubato, it is 
a radical change in time, and the ear recognizes it only as such. 
It loses both the steady current of the rhythm, and the wave- 
like fluctuation in that steady current, which is the essence of 
the rubato, and perceives only broken, stumbling incoherency, 

This is a mistake common to many talented amateurs, who 
strive for effect by exaggerating the means, rendering their 
playing spasmodic and what is called “sentimental,” instead of 
truly expressive. It is not the use but the abuse of the rubato, 
by those who have not yet learned to subordinate the lesser to 
the greater, and to combine many varied details into a sym- 
metrical whole. 

Let us conceive the regular rhythmic flow of composition as 
a steady stream, gliding onward with a general uniformity of 
movement at a given rate of speed; now briefly slackened by a 
hemming retard, broadening out with slower sweep and calmer 
impulse to a partial rest; now answering to the distant cataract 
voice of an accelerando, and bounding forward with impetuous 
rush in swifter, stronger surges, but in the main continuing the 
even tenor of its way. In the true rubato we find the myriad 
dancing, changeful iridescent ripples that break the smooth 
surface of the stream, the countless little billowy starts and 
pauses, the playful transient eddies and counter-currents, the 
sudden swirls and gleams and fitful murmurings, that suggest 
a world of sentiment life beneath, and make it, like a mountain 
stream, a companionable entity, a something alive, to be com- 
muned with and confided to. 

Assuredly then this rubato is most to be desired, encouraged, 
perfected. Who would strive or wish to keep even the calm, 
majestic flow of Beethoven’s harmonies safe from its vivifying, 
sympathy-giving touch, beneath a hard, cold surface of protect- 
ing ice. however smoothly pure and frigidly correct? 








THE FORMS SPONTANEOUSLY ASSUMED BY 
FOLK-SONGS. 


JOHN COMFORT FILLMORE. 


Among the interesting problems which the study of folk- 
music offers us are several relating to the origins of music. 
We inquire what impulses lead to the production of musical 
tone, to the orderly arrangement of successive tones into rhyth- 
mical and metrical groups; what are the origins of the rhyth- 
mic, melodic and harmonic elements of music. 

Mr. Richard Wallascheck of London, the distinguished 
author of the very important work entitled “Primitive Music,” 
has shown conclusively, I think, that the rhythmic impulse pre- 
cedes the impulse to produce musical tones, and, indeed, leads 
up to the production of tones. The rhythmic impulse is pri- 
mary; the tendency of certain motions, which are the ex- 
pression of emotional excitement, to recur in regular rhythmic 
pulsations is inherent in the constitution of human nature 
and is due to peculiarities which it is not the province of this 
paper to discuss. Doubtless the members of this body are 
already familiar with them. Probably the greatest service 
which Mr. Wallascheck has done us is to call our attention io 
the importance of sonant rhythm as a means of emotional ex- 
pression. For example, the rhythm of a war-dance beaten on 
a hollow log is vastly more effective than when beaten on a 
solid tree or post. The rhythm beaten on a skin stretched 
tightly over the end of such a log is still more effective; and 
here we come to a tone which has a more or less definite mus- 
ical quality; so that the most effective rhythm is that which 
tends to the production of musical tone. 

The emotional excitement which generates the impulse to 
rhythmic beating with the hands or club and to the rhythmic 
stamping of feet also finds expression in shouts; and these 
vocal impulses naturally tend to recur in regular pulsations 
corresponding to the rhythm of the feet, the handclapping, or 
the drum. The evidence goes to show that these shouts, after 
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a while, tend to become musical in character, to occur in a 
monotone of definite pitch, or, more frequently, in successive 
tones which bear to each other well-defined pitch-relations. 

Of course these phenomena must be governed by some nat- 
ural law, and that law must be discoverable. When primitive 
man begins to produce musical tones varying in pitch, the 
successive melodic intervals must occur along the line of least 
resistance. He is not working on any preconceived theory; 
he is expressing his excited feelings freely and spontaneously 
. and it would seem self-evident that the results of this activity 

_ must be expressed in forms determined by the universal law 
of all physical movement. 

It has fallen to my lot to become the pioneer as regards spe- 
cial inquiry into the problem: What is the line of least re- 
sistance for the primitive man making music spontaneously; 
and it has been my good fortune, as I believe, to have discov- 
ered the clue to the solution of the problem. Before I an- 
swer, in words, the question just propounded, I desire to call 
your attention to some phonographic records of songs of the 
Navajo tribe of Indians. These records were very carefully 
taken by Dr. Washington Matthews of the U. S. Army, during 
the time when he was stationed at Fort Wingate, N. M. They 
are clearly to be taken as the connecting link between excited 
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Cylinder Wo. 41. 





shouting and excited singing. You will observe that, in the 
two songs recorded on this first cylinder, (No. 41), the tone- 
quality is that of shouting or even howling; but that the pitch- 
relations into which they tend to fall are unmistakably those 
of the major chord. There is a key-note or Tonic which per- 
sistently asserts itself and predominates overwhelmingly 
throughout both these songs. Associated with this key-note 
are only three other tones; the major third and the fifth of 
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this key-note with the lower octave of this fifth, making a ma- 
jor Tonic chord. Both these songs are made exclusively of 
the tones which compose the major chord; the line of the 
melody is a chord line, a harmonic line. 


line. 


Cylinder No. 135. TTT 


The same is true of the two songs on this cylinder (No. 135), 
only here the keynote predominates so strongly as to make 
the songs exceedingly monotonous. The song on the next 
cylinder (No. 61) is made up exclusively of the tones of a 
minor chord, the keynote predominating very strongly. 


Cylinder No. 61. 


There are twenty-eight songs in this collection of Dr. Mat- 
thews’ in my possession. Of these, six have melodies made 
up exclusively of tones belonging to the major chord; 
three have only tones belonging to the minor chord; seven 
follow the line of the major chord, but employ one tone not 
belonging to that chord as a by-tone; three embody the major 
chord and employ two by-tones; six have the minor chord 
with one by-tone; two have the minor chord with two by- 
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tones; and one has the minor chord with three by-tones. Iu 
predominate strongly, and the by-tones invariably belong to 
all these cases the keynote is unmistakable, the chord-tones 
one or more of the chords most nearly related to the Tonic. 





Cylinder No. 146. 


I will ask you to listen to two more of these songs which 
have more developed diatonic melody than those you have 
already heard. The first song on cylinder 146 has three by- 
tones. It is in a major key and the tones of the major tonic 
chord predominate; but it employs somewhat prominently 
the sixth tone of the major scale and much less prominently 
the second and seventh tones. Its characteristic melodic 
phrase, 
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which is repeated many times, is as completely diatonic as our 
own melodies. The sixth of the scale, as here used, plainly 
implies a harmony closely related to the Tonic, either the Sub- 
dominant or the Relative Minor chord. The seventh of the 
scale is here used as a mere melodic by-tone leading up to the 
keynote. The second of the scale occurs only once in the 
whole song and may possibly have been intended for the key- 
note; for the Indian does not always perfectly realize his own 
intentions as regards intonation. Indeed, he can hardly be said 
to have any clear intentions with respect to pitch-relations; 
he rather seems to be groping blindly and to follow the line of 
the Tonic chord with occasional digressions into closely re- 
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jated chords, in obedience to a dim, intuitive perception of the 
harmonic relations of tones. 

One more example I present you, recorded on cylinder No. 
62. This song is plainly in a major key, the keynote being ex- 
tremely prominent and the chord-tones predominating. The 
second and sixth tones of the major scale come in as by-tones, 
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Cylinder No. 62. 


the former being so used at the ends of some of the phrases as 
to imply the Dominant chord. 

Two Navajo songs which I took down from the lips of a 
Navajo Indian at the World’s Columbian Exposition exhibit 
similar characteristics. A number of songs which I obtained 
at the same place from the Kwakiutl Indians who live at the 
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north end of Vancouver Island have the same qualities of de- 
cided tonality and chord-relationship in their melodic intervals, 
So does a large collection of phonographic records of songs 
from these same Indians obtained by Dr. Franz Boaz and now 
in my possession. ( I also obtained characteristic specimens of 
songs from different peoples represented on the Midway Plais- 
ance: South Sea Islanders, Dahomeyans, Arabs, Turks, Jap- 
anese, and Chinese, representing widely separated race-stocks, 
varying phases of character and culture and different grades 
of advancement. I am indebted to Mr. Carl Lumholz for 
specimens of folk-songs from the Australian cannibals, among 
whom he lived for four years, and for others from two remote 
Indian tribes in the mountains of Mexico. I owe to Miss 
Fletcher, a Fellow of Harvard University, one of the leading 
ethnologists of this country, the opportunity of studying her 
very large collection of Indian songs, mostly Omaha, but 
partly Ponca and Pawnee. I owe to her also the intro- 
duction which gave me access to the Omaha tribe and enabled 
me to take down many songs for myself. Finally, I owe much 
to Mr. Francis La Flesche, a son of a former chief of the 
Omahas, who not only sang for me many of the songs of his 
tribe, but accompanied me to their reservation and made it 
possible to hear the tribal songs on the occasion of a great 
festival, to witness their religious ceremonies, and to take down 
some of the songs of visiting Indians as well, among them a 
song of the Sioux. 

All these songs I have studied carefully, and I have com- 
pared them with the recorded folk-songs of the different Euro- 
pean races. While the music of each race has its own char- 
acteristic style and is stamped with its own individual race- 
character as regards emotional expression, they all have in 
common the same major and minor tonality with which we 
are familiar, and the same harmonic quality. Melody every- 
where, the world over, is harmonic melody; is based, appar- 
ently, on a more or less distinct perception of the natural har- 
monic relations of tones. 

Why this is so I will not now consider; it would far exceed 
the limits prescribed for this paper to go into speculations of 
this kind. Suffice it to say that not only are the impulses 
which lead to the production of music the same for all races 
of men, but the correlations of the psychical processes with 
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the physiological and physical relations of music are also uni- 
versal. 

The evidence all points in the same direction and each new 
collection of folk-songs, from whatever source, has thus far 
made it cumulative as regards the question I raised at the out- 
set of this discussion. If several hundred folk-songs, collected 
from numerous races of the most diverse character, are suffi- 
cient to justify an induction, then am I warranted in conclud- 
ing that the line of least resistance for primitive man making 
music spontaneously is a harmonic line. Folk-melody is al- 
ways and everywhere, so far as now appears, harmonic melody, 
however dim the perception of harmonic relations and how- 
ever untrained and inexperienced as regards music the un- 
taught savage may be. 

The first harmonic relations to be displayed in folk-songs 
are naturally the simplest,—those of the Tonic and its chord. 
The more complex relations are gradually evolved as a result 
of the growth of experience. 

One point remains to be made. It may be said that we are 
now forever unable to get at the real primitive man and to ob- 
serve his processes in the evolution of folk-song. This is un- 
doubtedly true. But surely such songs as these of the Nava- 
jos, which show us the actual process of transforming excited 
howling into songs with unmistakably harmonic pitch-rela- 
tions, take us very far back toward primitive music-making. 
What we should find if we could get still farther back I do not 
know; but I cannot resist the conviction that it would not be 
inconsistent with the evolutionary process which I have sought 
to indicate in this paper, nor with the conclusions which seem 
to me warranted by our present evidence. 

Permit me to say one thing more. The aboriginal folk- 
songs of our own country offer an extremely rich field for the 
student of musical ethnology and anthropology; a field whose 
limits are narrowing day by day. It will be anything but cred- 
itable to American science if the vast amount of material still 
to be obtained shall be allowed to perish ungathered and un- 
studied. Yet there are now no endowments for original in- 
vestigation of this kind. The collections thus far made have 
been due to the interest in the subject of men whose main oc- 
cupations lay in a different field. Not a single competent in- 
vestigator has yet been given the opportunity to devote himself 
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exclusively to this special domain of science, although there 
is more than work enough for a hundred, nor is there a single 
university in the country, new or old, now in a position to 
equip and send even one student into this neglected field to 
possess it. It is greatly to be hoped that these conditions may 
change; but they must change soon, or it will be too late. 

Read before the Wisconsin Academy of Sciences, Arts and 
Letters, in June, 1895. 





HANS VON BULOW AT WEIMAR. 
BY EGBERT SWAYNE. 


We left Von Bulow at the end of his Swiss experience, and 
just ready to enter upon those of Weimar. He reached that 
classic town early in June in the year 1851, and on the 17th 
wrote to his father as follows: 

“I have now been about a week in Weimar, but have not 
written to you, because I had not yet got things into order. 
Houses for people like me, i. e., furnished rooms, were not to 
be had, so I was obliged to stay at the hotel, until at last, 
through Raff’s persuasion, I took up my quarters in Liszt's 
house on the Altenburg. There, in the second story of the 
adjoining building, I have four beautiful rooms at my disposal, 
but content myself with two—properly speaking, with one, in 
which, close to my bed, stands a very fair piano. Liszt him- 
self is away, gone to Eilsen in Buckeburg, where Princess 
Wittgenstein is lying very ill. When I arrived here Liszt was 
expected back at the beginning of July; but the latest tidings 
are different, and Liszt has had all his clothes sent on to Eilsen, 
a proof that we must not expect him back yet awhile. He has 
been informed of my arrival, and of my taking up my quarters 
in his house, and has written fully about me to Raff, who at 
present fills his place towards me. Liszt’s plan is that I should 
first of all prepare myself for the career of a virtuoso; and, as it 
is very desirabie that I should speedily be able to earn for my- 
self, I shall probably, after a couple of months’ requisite prac- 
tice here, go to some of the neighboring towns and smaller 
courts in order to make my public appearance as a pianist, 
and indeed as a pupil of Liszt. So, for the present, I agree to 
do this, and renounce any will of my own, in order to give 
myself up to ‘the school of Weimar,’ as Liszt writes to Raff. 
[ have already begun, and practice eight to ten hours a dav. 
Thus I have in these few days drummed into myself a tre- 
mendously difficult trio of Raff’s, one with which even Liszt 
had to take no end of trouble, and to-morrow evening I shall 
play it before a small audience on Liszt’s good piano, with 
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Joachim and Cossmann—I have never yet had two such capi- 
tal players to play with. Amongst the audience will be the 
democrats, Professor Stahr and Fanny Lewald, who have both 
taken up their abode here for a long time, and who, in spite 
of their different opinions, visit a good deal at the Court. I 
am extremely delighted that people are so democratic here, as 
one will not be obliged to parade one’s opinions, because they 
are quite without danger, and therefore without merit, and 
people don’t get into a rage and excite themselves for nothing. 

“With regard to composition, I am especially to learn to 
write some pieces for my own instrument and for my own capa- 
bilities, i. e., full of individual difficulties, designed for me spe- 
cially. I have not yet been able to write a piano piece really 
suitable for the piano, and Raff says that is just the reason I 
must learn to do it here. Well, as I said, I have given up my 
self-government for the present, and am letting myself be 
be-Weimared; but naturally I shall keep enough of my ‘ego’ 
left to be able to judge of the experiments which are being tried 
on me. I also want very much to be able to speak with Liszt 
personally, but just at present that is impossible; for Liszt 
away with his sick Princess and his head full of other things, 
is not in a mood to trouble himself with outside affairs, and 
one would gain nothing by writing. But to continue about 
what I began to say. The string quartet I began at Ottlis- 
hausen I am now finishing, and it will then be played. And 
then, after I have thoroughly studied the pieces I now have in 
hand, I shall begin Liszt’s first pianoforte concerto (still in 
manuscript) and when there is an opportunity of an orchestral 
rehearsal I shall try it with them: Liszt has not yet played it 
here himself. 

“Now you see, dear father, what I am doing and working at 
at the present moment. I get up about six o'clock, and sit 
down to the piano in a very negligé apparel (the popular cos- 
tume of the future), and set to work at my hammering with 
a calm and peaceful soul. Liszt’s cook makes my breakfast in 
due form—I think it won’t be too dear; Liszt’s valet cleans my 
boots and my clothes. Till one o’clock I stay at home; Raff 
comes to me every morning for half an hour to see how I am 
getting on; as yet he has only spoken favorably of my com- 
positions. At half past one I dine at the Erbprinz; this one 
must do, so as to be seen in good society in Weimar, and to get 
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to know other musicians, singers, etc. After dinner I kill tinie 
by taking a walk for a couple of hours. Towards four o'clock 
I generally go back to my hole again and work till near nine, 
when I go to supper in the town. By half past ten 1 am 
usually back at home again, and extemporize on the piano by 
moonlight or otherwise—it makes no difference. As there is 
no second house key, I have to climb up into the courtyard 
over a tumbledown wall, and to get into the house through a 
window which I can open from outside. 

“T shall probably continue living in the way I am doing now. 
I shall not go to see Frau von X., because there is no good 
in doing so; and if one wants to kill time, if the utile is want- 
ing, there must at least be the dulce. I have got to know 
Stahr and Lewald. The former asked after you, and spoke 
of your earlier novel, and of the classic novel of the fat sculptor. 
Did not you once tell me that Stahr wrote a good critique on 
your writings? He has been writing lately about Wagner’s 
‘Lohengrin,’ and since then he has also corresponded with him. 
I like to listen to him, for he talks very sensibly, and no ‘young- 
German,’ but like a man. But whether he is a great light I 
can’t yet say. Joachim, who often looked at me rather askance 
in Leipzig, is very pleasant to me here—in short, it does me 
no end of good to be amongst my own sort again, who value 
me as far as I deserve it. I cannot tell you how that everlast- 
ing knowing that one was undervalued has embittered me and 
then made me flag. 

“I have not yet been to the theater; on the 28th is ‘Tann- 
hauser’ (a free performance) and very soon, i. e., before that, 
‘Don Juan.’ Herr Moritz is here with his wife, née Rockel; 
she is starring it here, and as she is liked, she will probably get 
a permanent engagement. Raff hopes to obtain the post of 
Secretary to the Goethe Institution, or to the Musical Depart- 
ment of the Library, and to draw a small salary.” 

After describing the sights of Munich, he continues: “He 
(Dingelstedt) wants to bring out ‘Tannhauser’ next winter, but 
Kapellmeister Lachner will oppose this, who cares for none 
but the classics (with the exception of himself). Altogether 
they are twenty to thirty years behindhand in musical matters 
there; whereas, in the North, people are already beginning to 
sift the works of Mendelssohn and Schumann, and to give them 
their acknowledged place. They have not got so far in Munich 
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as even to know them in a superficial manner. Plenty of old 
fogyism, but on the whole very little musical feeling. The 
music shops are in a fearful condition. Speidel, himself a bit 
of a fogy, is, properly speaking, the only pianist; he gives 
four to five hours’ lessons a day, has earned a little capital, and 
in the winter goes to Paris, there to profit his soul a little. 
Then I could really very well take up the orphaned pianos and 
amateurs there and find something else to do when Speidel 
comes back again. I am curious to know what Liszt will say 
to such a thing. I am quite in favor of it, and think it would 
be practicable, and I should not set myself up in opposition to 
Speidel. This is the result of my visit to Munich. In my hotel 
I met five Englishwomen from Stuttgart, and gave them ample 
opportunity of misusing the French language. At a piano 
shop I played to Speidel and other young artists, a violoncel- 
list, Goltermann, and others, and thus put myself in a proper 
position of respect.” 

Liszt was away longer than was expected. On the 6th of 
July Hans writes to his father of Liszt’s plan concerning him- 
self: 

“T have been corresponding with Liszt for some time. He 
first of all welcomed me by letter, and invited me to live at the 
Altenburg, and to consider myself at home there. His plan 
is as follows: He wishes me to remain a year in Weimar and 
to drum into my brains, principally, the newer works of his 
own, the bigger sonatas of Beethoven, the best of Chopin, 
Schumann—in short, to make such a repertoire for myself as 
not every pianist, or indeed no pianist, can show; besides this, 
I am to study instrumentation and that kind of thing, and am 
specially to learn to write for the piano myself. He thinks it 
is necessary for me to have a Hartel grand piano (a new one) 
from Leipzig, as the instrument I now have is worth nothing. 
In short, Liszt thinks the days of real virtuosity are not over, 
and he considers that I shall be capable of earning my liveli- 
hood by concert-tours as his pupil and successor, for he himself 
has entirely given up public playing. For this I should re- 
quire, provisionally, help (pecuniary) only until January, ’52. 
By that time I shall make my appearance as a pianist in the 
neighborhood, first at the Court here, then at the Courts round 
about, at Erfurt, at the subscription concerts in Leipzig, etc. 
Finally, in the winter of ’52-’53, I am about to make my first 
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concert tour, possibly in company with Joachim, who is about 
my age, and first of all in Paris. He is peremptory against 
Munich for next winter; he says I should learn nothing there, 
should not progress, and should waste my powers.” 

Liszt returned early in August, but the letters give very 
few particulars. One discovery is worth noting: “Strange to 
say, I have discovered that music sometimes works upon my 
nerves—I, who used to boast of my hardness in this respect. 
If | throw the blame of this on to the enervation of the mod- 
ern musical ear in general—a fact to which I mean to give 
special study soon—yet I have observed that it is Liszt’s com- 
positions especially which affect my nerves most if I go on 
practicing them long, a weakness which I must get over, al- 
though Raff, the musical architect, shares it in many points. 

“Raff and Joachim continue to be my only company. I am 
delighted to see that they think something of me and seem 
to like to have me with them. In the domain of learning 
(erudition) Raff is looking after me, and willingly serves as 
my mentor—to teach me ail that is worthy of knowing, and 
| see more and more that all this is necessary for the musician 
of to-day. No one can do this better than Raff, who is 
just now deep in the sphere of fore-classical antiquity, busy 
with the poem for his ‘Samson.’” 

Also another thing, the literary talents of the young man 
began to be acknowledged, and he was urged to write for 
Brendel’s paper—or in other words—for Schumann's “Neu 
Zeitschriff fiir Musik.” His confidence in Liszt seems to his 
parents to be somewhat misplaced, and in several of his let- 
ters he occupies himself with endeavoring to put that misun- 
derstood master in a more favorable light. 

Liszt was not back in Weimar regularly until about the mid- 
dle of October, and on the 15th he (von Bulow) writes his 


mother in a letter which gives a lively interpretation of Liszt's 
life: 


“To-day I have to announce to you the long-delayed, joyful 
tidings that my protector and master Liszt arrived at length 
last Sunday evening in good health. I was at the station 
both morning and noon to await his arrival; but the servants, 
who were sent on in advance, said he would not come till the 
last train, at ten o'clock. So I went quite unconcernedly to 
hear ‘Cortez’-—music so full of power and nobility, like a steel 
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bath to be-Flotow’d ears. There he appeared suddenly and 
unexpectedly a few yards before me in the stalls, as though he 
had sprung from the earth by magic; a whisper ran through 
the whole house and reached the orchestra, which during his 
absence had run wild and gone to sleep; in their terror they 
played twice as badly, and Liszt got into a rage, and would 
have liked to seize the scepter from his humdrum deputy, and 
to have made an end to the easy-going Philistine-anarchy by 
the despotism of his own conducting-genius, had his scruples 
allowed it; and as they did not allow it some one else got in 
a rage also, and that was myself. 

“Liszt silently welcomed me, and eased his mind by pouring 
out some of his ill-humor in my ear. After the theater I had 
supper with him, together with Joachim. The Princess looked 
very ill, but strange to say has already got wonderfully bet- 
ter in these few days. She still possesses her admirable elo- 
quence and art of disputation; I doubt if there ever was 
a woman of such astonishing knowledge and such quick and 
penetrating intelligence. I shall probably now be promoted 
to the office of house-disputator, as I am more accustomed to 
French than Raff. 

“Yesterday evening I was again alone at the supper, and 
went on with a discussion with the Princess right into the 
night; I could not break off, but the wearied Liszt at length 
spared me the misery of deciding between the two-feld dic- 
tates of courtesy. I played a couple of pieces to him, in which 
the principal things he found fault with were a want of the 
necessary precision and decision in rhythm, and of a certain 
aplomb, in which, owing to my anxiety at the moment, I was 
more than usually deficient. The first pieces I am to study 
with him next week are, a Scherzo of Chopin, a Liszt-Schubert 
paraphrase, and Liszt’s transcription of the Wedding March 
from the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream.’” 

In a letter dated the 25th of October, 1851, we find the 
young artist fully settled down to hard work. He says: “So I 
now devote the greater part of my time, four to five hours 
daily, exclusively to the cultivation of my technique; I mar- 
tyrize the eventual founders of my material prosperity; I 
crucify, like a good Christ, the flesh of my fingers, in order 
to make them obedient, submissive machines to the mind, as 
a pianist must. It is also quite right, and for the simplest 
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reasons very delightful to me too, to be able to do something 
for him in return for the great kindness he shows me—he gives 
me regular lessons. So I am now making a copy of his 
excellent arrangement of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony for 
two pianos, which he has also promised to play with me some- 
time; it is certainly a laborious and minute piece of work, 
but meanwhile it teaches me the score by heart. I am also 
translating his “‘Tannhauser’ article (of the same length as the 
one on ‘Lohengrin’) for the ‘Illustrirte Zeitung.’ If possible I 
shall do my Doctorate’s work before my first concert-tour. 
The subject is “The History of the Belief in Immortality.’ 
Liszt was forty three days ago.” 

On the 21st of November he writes that he “will appear for 
the first time as an artist-pianist on the 2d of December, in 
the second of the Quartet-Soirees that Joachim, Cossman and 
other musicians have begun to give to the Weimar people, 
at a price unheard of for Weimar, but fixed by Liszt at one 
thaler per concert, or a subscription ticket of three thalers for 
the four. 

“I shall play Schumann’s Quintet, not a particularly bril- 
liant piece, but one that makes a sure effect and is easy 
to understand. On December 7th, on the occasion of the 
performance of Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Caesar,’ Liszt himself 
will conduct an Overture and March composed, but not yet 
completely instrumentated, by your respected son, hater of dem- 
onstrations, but who, in spite of that, would not be displeased 
with an encouraging demonstration on the part of the public 
on this occasion. My Overture is tolerably original and in- 
teresting, according to what Liszt says. The other day Zieg- 
esar invited me to a small party at his house; Liszt played a 
Trio of Beethoven, and enchanted even the musicians them- 
selves, which means a great deal.” 

Later on, in writing of his playing at the Quartet Soirees, 
he speaks again of Schumann’s Quintet as “one of his early 
works, full of freshness and spirit, and generally of a lively 
character. I am sure it would have met your approval if 
you had heard it, and your lasting approval too, not a passing 
one such as you felt for the ‘Waldscenen.’ In short, the piece 
pleased quite tremendously for Weimar, and I earned the most 
unexpected and brilliant praise for it.” 

At this time also he was working away in a literary man- 
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ner, and speaks also of several compositions nearly ready for 
publication, among them a couple of new books of songs, and 
a couple of pieces for piano and violin, and a Trio. 

He mentions in one case that Liszt was in a great hurry 
for the copy of the arrangement of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony for two pianos, which he had promised him, and in 
consequence of which he often went without his dinner in 
order to lose no time, and for something like five or six 
days he did not go to bed until about three o’clock in the 
morning. Simultaneously, the development of his talent con- 
tinues to please Liszt very mucli, and he would have been quite 
willing to give him a position as sub-conductor in the theater 
there, only that he considered von Bulow would advance more 
rapidly if he perfected himself as a virtuoso. 

Among the operatic incidents of the Weimar season, he 
mentions the following: “Next Monday Sontag makes her 
appearance here, and vouchsafes the artistic performance of a 
forty-eight-year-old soubrette in the ‘Figlia del Regimento; 
the following Wednesday she will sing once more, either 
Martha, or Rosina in the ‘Barbiere.’ I confess that I am not 
in the least anxious for this treat; and added to this, I should 
never call Sontag an artist in the true sense of the word, on 
account of this wretched choice of hers (always excepting the 
‘Barbiere’). The prices, which will be trebled—for one evening 
she is certain to receive one hundred louis d’or—would also 
further restrain me from satisfying my curiosity, but Liszt 
has managed to have a place for me.” 

In the beginning of February he writes: “I have also blos- 
somed out as a schoolmaster. A young pianiste, Fraulein 
Soest, from Goslar, daughter of an officer, is coming, I believe, 
to take lessons from Liszt. Liszt has no time for this, so will 
only overlook her once a month, and I am to take his place 
by giving one hour’s lesson a week for one thaler. I don't 
know what I shall look like when I take the money; I believe 
I shall send it back—at any rate I have the greatest objection 
in my own mind to receiving payment like a plebeian—and yet 
I shall certainly want it all the same.” 

His antipathy to Sontag found vent in an article in Bren- 
del’s paper, of which he says Brendel entirely washes his hands. 
He adds, “It will create a scandal, but a scandal that is not an 
article of luxury, but of necessity. If you read it before you 
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have heard Sontag,” he writes, “you will think that it is reeking 
of impudence, but afterwards you will see that it is really only 
full of truth and moderation.” 

After writing of Sontag generally he closes by saying: 
“Amongst other things he told me that Goethe had spoken 
to him as follows about Sontag: ‘When I had understood 
what kind of a creatvve she was, and had got sufficiently en- 
raged over the bad taste of the public, I took both my grand- 
children, in spite of their resistance, and led them, one in each 
hand, out of the theater, just as Lot fled with his two daughters 
from Sodom and Gomorrah when his wife was turned into a 
pillar of salt.’ Eckerman has forgotten to publish this, so now 
boast that you know it.” 

Meanwhile von Bulow’s piano playing continues to improve. 
He says: “Liszt made me study the great B Flat major Sonata 
of Beethoven, which I play not at all badly. In the Adagio 
Liszt praised me tremendously; also Weber’s ‘Concertstuck’ 
with some added effects and Beethoven’s ‘Fantasia.’ Next 
time I shall play him the first movement of the E Flat major 
Concerto. My playing has lately very much changed for the 
better; my fingers are gradually gaining that elasticity in 
which a good touch really consists, because it makes one capa- 
ble of giving every possible nuance, and I find Liszt’s method 
more and more to be the only truly artistic and practical one.” 

In the same letter, 23d of May, 1852, he speaks of the fes- 
tival and goes on: “Could you not manage to be present at my 
first great debut as a pianist? In addition to this, the concert 
and Liszt’s conducting will be specially interesting in them- 
selves. On the two days the following works are to be given: 
The Overture to ‘Tannhauser, and ‘King Alfred, Mendel- 
ssohn’s ‘Walpurgisnacht,’ Beethoven’s Ninth, Berlioz’ ‘Harold 
Symphony,’ Wagner’s ‘Liebesmal der Apostel’ (Last Supper), 
Duet from the ‘Fliegender Hollander,’ Liszt’s music to a poem 
by the Duchess of Orleans, a Violin Concerto by David, the 
first Finale from ‘Euryanthe,’ and Beethoven’s ‘Choral Fan- 
tasia’ for piano and orchestra. Besides this last piece | may 
also perhaps play the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ (Liszt’s 
transcription, a solo), and the “‘Tannhauser’ Overture, which, 
when people have heard it by the Orchestra, will be a grateful 
work for both Liszt and me. Once more—it would be very 
charming of you to give me your presence at this Festival; do 
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try to arrange it, and perhaps you will bring Isidore with you. 
Then let me know soon, so that I may get rooms for you, for 
there will be heaps of people. The printed.song I am send- 
ing you herewith is published in an album, and appears in 
good company, with Liszt, Joachim and others.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





INTERVIEW WITH MISS ELLA RUSSELL. 


When Miss Ella Russell was in Chicago to sing with the 
Apollo Musical Club in Goring Thomas’ “The Swan and the 
Skylark” and Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,” a representative of 

iC called upon her for a little chat, for although Miss 
Russell has sung very little in the United States her fame has 
come back from the foreign lands where she has had her edu- 
cation and where she has made her fame. 

Born in Cleveland, Ohio, Miss Russell has been very little 
in America for sixteen years, such being the time that her for- 
eign studies and career as concert and operatic prima donna 
have covered. At her apartments in the Auditorium Annex 
Miss Russell was found with her husband, Signor Righini, a 
very nice but quiet appearing Italian gentleman, whose ac- 
quaintance with the singer and his devotion to her date from 


the time when she filled an important operatic engagement in 
the city of Genoa, where his troupe was then stationed, for he 
is an officer in the army. 

“You haven’t been back before since you went abroad to 
study, have you?” began the scribe. 


” 


“Not professionally,” answered the singer, “although eight 
years ago I did return to America because I thought I would 
like to see my home; and when I arrived there they insisted 
on my giving a concert at my own home, so with a few days’ 
notice we gave a concert which turned out a very grand suc- 
cess. I happened to be in very excellent voice and left a 
good impression. This time I was less fortunate. When I 
arrived in Cleveland I had a very bad cold. I arrived on Sun- 
day and was killed with kindness—visitors from morning to 
night. On Monday I hadn’t even a speaking voice. And 
the concert ought to have come off on Tuesday, but Monday 
I was speechless, so the doctor—a very excellent doctor they 
have there—treated my throat, and Friday (I had postponed 
my concert until the Friday following), on Friday my voice 
wasn’t good, but I thought, as tlere wasn’t another date, the 
hall being engaged and everything, I would give it anyway. 
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I went to the hall so despondent and had such an attack of the 
blues that I could hardly sing. After my piece from ‘Tann- 
hauser’ they gave me a splendid reception and asked me to 
sing ‘Home, Sweet Home.’ It had very sad recollections 
for me because I lost my mother only two years ago, and 
just as I began ‘Home, Sweet Home’ I thought of my mother, 
and when I began ‘Mid pleasures and palaces’ I broke down, 
and then when I recovered a little and began the ‘lowly 
thatched cottage’ I cried and cried and couldn’t go on. I went 
off the stage crying, and half the audience cried too. People 
told me that just for two or three minutes after I left the 
stage you could have heard a pin drop in that hall, people 
seemed to be holding their breath and tears were running down 
their cheeks. After all it was a foolish thing to do, but all 
the memories were so sad and then I was so despondent and 
I didn’t know whether my voice would crack or give way or 
shat. The doctor had used all sorts of strong lotions to 
pull my voice up for that one night. And it went through 
all right. I was announced for three solos and sang seven. 
I’m going back on the 24th for a charity concert; it’s going to 
be the great social function of the season.” 

“What is my particular line of work in England? Opera 
is my forte, because I love acting, though I have done noth- 
ing of the sort for the last two years. In the last six years I 
have sung in Italy, where I met my husband. 1 heard 
Hastreiter at La Scala. She’s a fine woman, especially in 
Orpheus, and she !ooks the part. And dear old Ludwig. I 
gave the Dutchman with him. He is lovely. He looks it, 
when he opens the door and steps in and stands still—he is the 
Dutchman. Senta, I sang on an average of two times a week 
from August, 1895, until June, 1896, Ludwig and I, with the 
Carl Rosa Company, all through the English provinces and 
London as well.” 

“Yes, I knew De Lussan too. She’s a sweet little artist. 
I think of course Calve is a most magnificent Carmen, but I 
think De Lussan in her reading is just as clever. Calve is in 
the beginning of her career, and she is a dramatic soprano, 
a full voiced soprano. That’s the secret of her success; then 
she has that lovely dramatic temperament.” 

“Do I sing in oratorio? Yes, I have sung in oratorio a 
great deal in England. I don’t care for the ‘Messiah,’ though 
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I have been obliged to sing it on certain occasions, but I 
do not care for it. I had great success in ‘The Golden Legend.’ 
I love that. I love ‘Elijah’ too and Mendelssohn’s ‘Lorelei.’ 
They ought to give that work and let me come and sing it. It 
is just a soprano solo with chorus accompaniment. The first 
note is a fortissimo ‘Vengeance.’ I sang that in Leeds the 
last time and had a reception! I assure you I never had such a 
reception anywhere. But I was very well satisfied with my 
reception last night at the Apollo concert, and that place where 
they interrupted the music was worth more to me than if I 
had had a finished number with a pause and a sit down, and 
then been called upon to get up and bow. It was worth ten 
times that. It showed I had lifted the public out of themselves: 
Of course you cannot make whole cloth out of nothing, but I 
had agreed to sing these two roles, and perhaps I did it a 
little hastily, not considering what I was to get out of them; 
when I accepted I was anxious to get a Chicago date, every- 
body is anxious to go to the most important cities, you know, 
and as that was the only thing I could get in Chicago I took it.” 
“Do you do anything with Brahms?” asked the reporter. 
“Not very much. Do you know Mr. David Bispham? He 
is a great admirer of Brahms, but I think Brahms’ music suits 
a baritone or contralto better than a soprano or tenor. Have 
you ever noticed that most songs, anyway take the majority, 
are written for contralto or mezzo-soprano? Only occasionally 
can I find a good soprano song. In England, especially, they 
write for the mezzo-soprano voice. It is the hardest thing in 
the world to find a lovely song exactly ‘suited to a dramatic 
soprano. I do not know why unless they really do cater to 
the public. Even the most conscientious composers, I think, 
all do cater just a little for the market, and the market is the 
mezzo-soprano voice, because it’s that range that even a per- 
son whose voice is not cultivated can always reach. At some 
of the publishing houses when a young composer takes a song, 
if there is an A they say, ‘We cannot take that song. You 
must reduce that. No higher than an F” They must do it; 
it suits all the voices, uncultivated ones as well. I do not 
make a specialty of Brahms, though.” 
“How about Schubert and Schumann? I love them, and 
Liszt’s Lorelei is a lovely thing. I sang that in New York.” 
“What of the Wagner roles do you do?” was asked. 
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“T have done Elsa and Senta, Elizabeth in ‘Tannhauser,’ Eva 
in the ‘Meistersinger,’ but I have not done the ‘Ring’ yet, and 
now I am going to get that in shape. When I go back I’m 
going to work like a slave. I don’t do it in English at all, 
but in Italian. I sang five consecutive years in Covent Gar- 
den, for the grand opera season—sang six seasons, including 
an autumn season.” 

“Spain is a lovely country to sing in. I sang at Madrid, 
Barcelona, etc. In Madrid I sang a whole season through, 
and made a specialty of Lucia. I had three seasons in Bar- 
celona at the Liceo, one of the grandest opera houses in the 
world, very magnificent. Then I went on a tour with Henry 
Tambelik, through Spain with him. He was old then, I should 
say he was old for a tenor, but a marvelous man. It was in 
seventy something, and I should think he was perhaps sixty 
or more, but he had the high C right up to the last, and on 
that tour he used to electrify the audience. I remember one 
night he was singing at Corunna and the king and queen were 
there. It was an inauguration of something or other, but 
anyway the king and queen came there for this ceremony and 
they were at the opera that night. Well, Tambelik, of course 
a marr of that age in tights, they wondered a little, but he had 
lovely limbs and looked awfully nice, he really looked quite a 
beau, and he came out and swaggered around and when he 
came to that ‘Credo in Deo,’ it was ‘I Poliuto,’ he took out 
his sword and said, ‘I believe in God, and this right hand shall 
defend him,’ and all that, my word! he brought out a high C. 
He began at the back of the stage and walked down with his 
sword raised to the front of the foot-lights, and the house went 
wild. The king applauded, and everybody was happy.” 

“T heard Jean de Reszke in Siegfried in New York, and he 
‘was simply lovely. Everyone was in raptures over him. He 
was simply perfect, perfect. He was perfect as an actor, lovely, 
all the little side business—the forging of the sword was beau- 
tifully done. In New York there was nothing to mar it. He 
took me off my feet. He surpassed himself.” 

At this point the conversation diverged, and pianists were 
spoken of, and so Paderewski’s name came up. 

“In Paderewski,” Miss Russell went on, “you have a man 
who is free from all sorts of petty little intrigues. He is a 
dear man. He has had terrible disappointments in his life. 
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The first time I sang at Warsaw he was a professor at the col- 
lege and I met him at the concert hall, we were both taking 
part. He is fond of pranks and hid my muff in the green 
room. He is boyish in a way, a most charming man, but 
before he began to make any money at all he had such hard 
lines. His wife died, you know, for the want of proper atten- 
tion which he could not get, because there wasn’t money to pay 
for it. They say Paderewski is always so very staid, and you 
know after a concert he will sit up until five o’clock in the 
morning playing cards. He doesn’t gamble, but does it for 
the love of the thing, and I heard of a trick once they played. 
It was up in Aberdeen, and after the concert they had a card 
party. One of the gentlemen present had occasion to leave 
the room, and while he was gone they arranged the cards to 
give him a royal flush. When he came back they played the 
hand through, but finally Paderewski couldn’t hold himself 
any longer, he fell over on the floor and rolled over and over 
laughing. That’s the sort of fun he likes. He doesn’t care 
for ladies’ society, but simply smiles in his sleeve and doesn’t 
care a rap, because he loved his wife so, and I think he just 
feels that for him, as far as women go, his wife is dead and his 
heart towards women is buried with her. Do you know he 
refused a thousand pounds to open the Queen’s Hall in Lon- 
don. He was away having a holiday and they tried everything 
to get him to open this hall and offered him a thousand pounds, 
but he wired back he was having a holiday and didn’t want to 
break it. What is wealth? It came too late to him.” 

“If an American girl should go abroad, with whom should 
she study?” Miss Russell was asked. 

“That is very hard to answer,” she said. “We all get old, 
and teachers that were good twenty years ago are in a rut 
now. I think William Klein is good. He is a young man, 
about thirty-five I think, and I think he is splendid to place 
a voice. He makes that his specialty. He is in London. 
He will take a tenor’s voice, you know, and get it right there. 
He'll work with it until he gets that voice there. He is aw- 
fully good placing the voice. And he is splendid I think for 
anyone wanting a German repertoire. He is of German origin 
and he will pronounce the German in such a way that even 
if you don’t know it you learn it. He makes it so easy. He 
will tell you how it would be pronounced if it were English. 
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I learned ‘Tannhauser’ in about three weeks with him. He 
is awfully good for coaching artists in German. I sang Liszt’s 
‘Lorelei,’ and they complimented my German. I studied it 
with him. I don’t speak it, but I can ask for things in a hotel 
and that sort of thing, but when I sang in Berlin I sang in 
Italian and all the other artists in German; they are used to 
that in Berlin. It is easy to learn a language with Klein if you 
have any aptitude at all for languages. I have, they say. I 
can speak Italian, French and Spanish, and a smattering of 
German.” 

“The English language is just as easy as anything else to 
sing. I have sung in English opera and I know. At first 
I refused to sing in English, but the Carl Rosa Opera Company 
had been after me for years, so finally I accepted an offer and 
after I had sung with that company one month I had a reper- 
toire of three operas in English, and I simply said to myself 
what nonsense to say it was difficult. I once refused one 
thousand dollars a week to come over here with Mrs. Thur- 
ber’s opera company to sing in English; and I wouldn’t en- 
tertain the idea. I thought it was impossible to sing in 
English, but now I find it is just as easy to sing as anything 
else. And why don't we have it here? The Germans have 
German opera, at Prague they have Bohemian, in Russia they 
have Russian, and tell me is there any language more terrible 
than Polish with its tschz—tschz. There isn’t anything worse 
than that. In France they have French opera and in Spain 
Spanish, and why can’t English people have English opera? 
London people pride themselves on being very musical, but 
they have all they can do to support opera there for ten weeks 
in the season. They have never managed to make opera pay 
longer.” 

Speaking of her early experiences, she mentioned the suc- 
cess she had had in Italy. “My first engagement,” she said, “I 
had at 400 francs for fourteen performances, and was the en- 
vied of all the students. Generally one has to pay to sing, but 
they paid me 400 francs.” 

In person Miss Russell is hearty, almost English looking, 
with an agreeable and business-like manner. It was the con- 
clusion of the scribe that if put down almost anywhere in 
the wide world she would know how to get on, and would 
straightway find herself with something to do and friends to 
love her. 





MUSICAL NOTES. 


BY HORACE CLARK, JR. 


It is one of the misfortunes of music that the simple hear- 
ing of it does not always carry conviction to the unpracticed 
ear as to its worth and beauty. So there is often needed the 
help which come from a knowledge of the compositions them- 
selves, their character, form and intention. A deeper interest, 
too, I think, is lent a composition when we know something 
of the history of the author who wrote it, the environment in 
which he lived, the conditions under which he worked and the | 
varied experiences through which he passed. For strange as 
it may seem, a man writes himself into his music as surely as 
into any other production of his mind, and a knowledge of him 
often clears up what otherwise might appear obscure in his 
work. 

With the exception of Beethoven and Weber, the composi- 
tions upon these programs are drawn from the works of our 
modern composers, as best suited to the taste of the day. 

The richness of their harmonic import, the idealized treat- 
ment of the forms in which the composers expressed them- 
selves are, in a way, a reflection of the trend of culture which 
is manifesting itself along all lines of the higher life to-day. 

The composers who have been epoch makers in the history 
of musical progress, have all been men of the highest culture, 
coupled with the imagination of the poet; and in the works 
they have left is found a beautiful illustration of the defini- 
tion Hamilton Mabie has given to the Arts, which he defines 
as “an effort of the human spirit to realize itself in the language 
of beauty.” 

A deeper interest will be felt, I think, in the music for this 
evening, if we know something of the conditions under which 
the composers worked and the character of the compositions 
they produced. 

The seriousness and sadness of many of Beethoven’s compo- 
sitions are explained when we know of the loneliness and strug- 
gle of his life in Vienna; of the calamity of deafness which 
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befell him in middle life, shutting him off from the enjoyment 
of all that he most loved. Take away the hearing of a musi- 
cian and you rob him of half his life; and with a nature like that 
of Beethoven, such a misfortune would inevitably embitter 
him. 

So it is that in most of his works belonging to the later pe- 
riod of his career is found that touch of cynicism and gloom 
which suggests his rebellion against this harsh decree of fate. 

As for me, I never hear one of the slow movements of Beet- 
hoven, which are really his only true voice, but there comes to 
me the vision of that picture by Carl Schlosser which discloses 
him in the solitude of his study leaning over his piano, striving 
to catch the sounds of a newly written composition. The sad, 
tense expression of the face is both touching and painful and 
explains much of that melancholy tone which sounds so often 
in his music. 

Amiel, with that fine insight into the spirit of things which 
is peculiarly the gift of the artistic temperament, has most 
clearly analyzed the soul of Beethoven in contrast to that of 
Mozart, as revealed through their music. He says the soul of 
Beethoven was a tormented soul. The passion and awe of the 
infinite seemed to toss it to and fro between heaven and hell. 
Hence its vastness. Mozart is the more beautiful; Beethoven 
the more colossal. In Mozart we have the classic purity of 
light and the blue ocean—in Beethoven, the romantic grandeur 
which belongs to the storms of the air and sea. And while the 
soul of Mozart seems to rest upon the ethereal heights of 
Olympus, that of Beethoven climbs shuddering the storm- 
beaten sides of a Sinai. 

In strong contrast to Beethoven, both in temperament and 
gifts, are Moszkowski and Rubinstein. Both inheritors of 
that vast legacy of music lore which has come down in un- 
broken line from Bach to Schumann, they, as musicians, are 
the result of a constant and daily contact with the best in that 
vast storehouse of musical knowledge. 

It is interesting to note how Moszkowski catches the spirit 
of the forms in which he writes, however foreign they may be 
to his nature. The barcarolle and tarantelle, for instance, are 
musical forms peculiar to Italy, and reflect the grace and 
melodiousness of the music of this nation. No two can be 
more diverse in temperament than the Italian and the Pole, yet 
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Moszkowski has most admirably portrayed in the barcarolle the 
natural grace of movement and beauty of melody peculiar to it, 
while in the tarantelle he evinces the briliancy and dash of this 
movement, without the sensational display which is so great a 
fault of Liszt. 

In the numbers given from Rubinstein, we have in the 
Kamenoi Ostrow, one of the choicest bits of melody from the 
pen of this gifted writer. And in the waltz which follows, there 
is a bacchanalian suggestiveness which intoxicates. When he 
wrote this composition, the wild blood of the Cossacks seems 
to have been surging through his veins, for he gives himself 
up to the spirit of the waltz with an abandon and recklessness 
that sweeps everything before it. Rubinstein was the most 
gifted melodist of this century and one of the most prolific of 
modern composers. But as is usual where the productivity is 
so great, the quality is apt sometimes to suffer, and he seems 
to have lacked those faculties of revision and perfection which 
alone entitle a man to immortality when united to great natural 
gifts. 

With his rare gift of musical foresight, he realized these de- 
fects of his qualities, and knew that enduring fame as a com- 
poser was not for him. 

As a melodist he stands for all that is purely beautiful in 
music, but it is a beauty that lacks the force and energy which 
endure; a beauty full of oriental languor and sensuous charm, 
but too exotic to outlive the day. This knowledge of his 
ultimate place among the great composers perceptibly sad- 
dened his life, and the spirit of those words of Goethe was like 
a cry which was always in his heart and often on his lips: 
“Why madest me mortal, oh, Zeus, spake beauty; 

Said the god, I only made beautiful that which departs with the 
day. 


Then love and the flowers, the dewdrops and youth listened sadly, 
And weeping, despairing, from Jupiter’s throne turned away.” 


PREFACE TO SECOND RECITAL. 


The number assigned to von Weber is interesting chiefly 
as representing a period in piano music which Mr. Howells 
has described in another province of Art, as the time when 
the pagan idea of Art for Art’s sake began to give way to the 
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Christian idea of Art for humanity’s sake. The application of 
this idea to piano music may not be at once obvious, but it 
is so, that as piano music of von Weber stands for the idea oi 
Art for Art’s sake, so does the music of Schumann and Chopin 
stand for Art for humanity’s sake. 

Von Weber, in his piano music, only acceded to the popular 
demands of piano playing of that time, which was largely 
given up to the effects of brilliancy and sensationalism. 

This was in part owing to the limitations of the piano itself, 
which had not yet developed into an instrument of such sus- 
tained power and volume as the one of to-day. As this instru- 
ment has grown in the power to express the lyrical and emo- 
tional elements in music, composers have more and more writ- 
ten for it in those styles which were, prior to this time, espe- 
cially the possessions of the orchestra and the voice. By vir- 
tue of the special qualities of this piece, it will always be in 
favor with those players to whom technique is an end rather 
than a means, and to those listeners who are more in sympathy 
with the brilliant and dazzling effects in music rather than with 
its lyric qualities. 

As before said, Schumann and Chopin represent the modern 
idea of Art in music; an Art which exists as a means, rather 
than an end, and it is interesting to note how music has 
changed with them. As an Art, it has come to be within cer- 
tain limits, an expression of life. It is more expressive, more 
imitative, more fanciful, more poetic. For in the last analysis, 
music is really the essence of poetry. 

In the person of Schumann, this form of Art finds one of 
the most imaginative exponents; a man at once the most in- 
teresting and pathetic of figures in musical history. Interest- 
ing by reason of the striking originality of his genius and the 
wealth of his poetic fancy. Pathetic in having lived his life 
almost wholly misunderstood and unappreciated, and after an 
attempt at suicide, having passed his last days a mental wreck. 

It is Amiel who has said that to be misunderstood is the 
cross and bitterness of life; and that it is the secret of that sad 
and melancholy smile upon the lips of great men which so few 
understand. 

Browning, with that sublimity of faith so characteristic of 
him, has affirmed Emerson’s idea of compensation, in these 
lines: 
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“On the earth the broken arcs; in the heaven, a perfect 
round.” 

Now if that, as we hope, be true, it is pleasant to believe 
that Schumann is at last enjoying the compensation for all the 
unappreciation and neglect he experienced here. And it must 
be gratifying to him to know, that as the power has developed 
in man to find in music a language of the soul, his works, are 
becoming more and more appreciated. 

It is one of the encouraging signs of the progress of musical 
culture, that in all the Art centers of the world, where the 
higher life is most active and aesthetic culture at its height, 
Schumann’s name stands among the few to whom the world 
has given a crown of immortality. 

The group of his compositions upon the program show him 
in the mood which those who know him, like him best. The 
pieces are all short lyrics, suggesting either some tender senti- 
ment of the heart or some poetic fancy of nature. As Bryant 
was our poet of Nature in literature, so was Schumann her 
poet in music. For he loved the solitudes of her hills and the 
somber beauty of her forests. He caught the songs of birds 
and gave them to us in his music; and he was in communion 
with that host of her silent life whose voice becomes audible to 
him alone whose ears are attuned to the soft allurements of 
harmony. 

Now, a novelette as applied to music, is that form of com- 
position which discards conventionalism and seeks the strange 
and the bizarre, ana this one by Schumann is a bold break from 
accepted forms. At first it may seem too erratic to be en- 
joyable; but however little one may like it as music, one can- 
not but feel the martial spirit which pervades the opening 
theme, or fail to note the very beautiful character of its con- 
trasting melody. 

Schumann’s innovation was quite as bold in the harmonies 
as in the form, and the discordant element may sometimes 
strike unpleasantly upon the ear. But this element is one 
which is always resolved into something harmonious and is 
justified by those lines of Browning: “Why rushed the dis- 
cords in but that harmony should be more prized?” 

The next number, “Why,” is one of the happiest specimens 
of musical dialogue that I know, and so in keeping is the 
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spirit of the music with the name, that one can almost see the 
interrogation point at the end. There is the unmistakable 
presence in it of two dissimilar voices; sometimes alternating, 
sometimes moving together, and as the piece concludes, the 
harmonies most perfectly suggest the unanswered question. 
For it stops not only upon a chord which in music conveys 
the sense of incompleteness, but also upon an unaccented part 
of the measure, which makes one feel that something else must 
come in order to satisfy the sense of rhythm. 

In “Whims,” nothing can be more suggestive of this word 
than the sudden and continuous changing of the musical idea. 
In its eccentricity of rhythm and unexpected harmonies, it re- 
minds one very forcibly of that new woman, who is amusingly 
described in a recent piece of doggerel as “one who always 
wants to do things she’s not expected to, and she never cares 
to do them when she can.” 

The “Farewell to the Forest” and the “Prophet Bird” are 
two compositions belonging to a group of tone pictures Schu- 
mann has called “Forest Scenes,” and in the first of these two, 
he has struck a keynote which all lovers of nature will feel. I 
think those of us, who, at the close of some summer, have 
turned our faces homeward from the mountains, and have 
stopped for the last time to listen to the music of their streams, 
or to watch the soft lights that play in varying splendor acruss 
their fir girt sides; who have been a part of the solitude of 
some mountain height, and under the silent stars, have caught 
something of the mystery and strange fascination of the brood- 
ing night; those of us, I say, who have felt all this and know 
that soon we must turn again to the dull routine of life, leav- 
ing this loveliness behind, can hear and feel that tone of 
melancholy regret which runs like a somber thread through the 
harmonies of this composition. 

The “Prophet Bird” is what might be termed one of the 
curiosities of music, for it is rather an original attempt to imi- 
tate by the rhythm and tones of music, the flight and song of 
a bird. In the peculiar movement of the opening measures is 
easily recognizable the attempt to imitate the fluttering of a 
bird from bough to bough, while the music suggests the vague, 
indefinite twittering so often heard in the song of birds. 














A CHARACTERISTIC CHOPIN GROUP. 
BY MARIE BENEDICT. 


Of Chopin, “the composer of but one type, that of the draw- 
ing-room sentimentalist,” a criticism never more untrue, much 
has been spoken and written. Much, too, has been said of his 
music from the other point of view; that which sees in him the 
tone painter of Poland’s power and glory, and of the bitterness 
of her ruin; the poct of deep, and subtly varied heart moods, 
and occasionally, in peculiarly captivating style, of the spark- 
ling pleasures of fancy. Yet perhaps a few words more may be 
added, by way of suggestion to students, of thoughts to be 
drawn from three compositions which present distinctly differ- 
ing phases of his genius; the nocturne in F sharp major, the 
“Revolutionary Etude” and the Etude Op. 10, No. 5, famil- 
iarly known as the “Black Key.” 

In the opening lines of the nocturne the mood seems the 
dreamy, pensive tenderness of a summer twilight reverie grad- 
ually growing into the deeper feeling of the middle movement; 
where the notes seem to voice a longing for the supernal beauty, 
hinted in the last faint tints of the after glow, yet lingering in 
the sky to greet the earliest moon and star beams, the heralds 
of the night. A questioning of the contrast between all this, 
and the bitter pain and suffering of life, which Chopin knew 
all too well. But ere long the gentler mood of the first melody 
returns, as if the poet’s unrest were soothed by the beneficent 
spirit of the hour, and the nocturne ends in a shimmer of a 
moonlight and starshine, the perfect tranquillity of a June night. 

The Etude Op. 10, No. 12, often called the “Revolutionary 
Etude,” was written at Munich, in the summer or early autumn 
of 1831, when Chopin was on his way toward Paris, on receipt 


of the news that Warsaw had been taken and sacked by the 
Russians. 


Patriotism was ever one of his strongest, deepest sentiments. 
He always felt, as a personal grief, the terrible wrongs which 
his once noble and powerful country had suffered at the hands 
of the allied powers since, at the close of the late century, seeing 
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it weakened by internal dissensions, and accounting it an easy 
prey for their united strength, in the face of all principles oi 
justice they had seized its territory, and divided it among them- 
selves. Nothing but his father’s urgent insistence that he was 
physically, totally unfitted for military service, had kept him 
from returning to Warsaw, to join the ranks of the insurgents, 
on the breaking out of the revolt in the November previous. 

The Poles had been encouraged by the success of the Paris- 
ian revolution of 1830 to attempt the re-establishment of their 
own freedom; but though they fought with desperate bravery, 
using scythes, hatchets, and even hammers, in lieu of better 
weapons, the result was only crushing defeat and further op- 
pression at the hands of the plunderers of their country. In 
this etude our composer has given vent to all the passionate 
despair, the revolt against the decrees of fate, which the ter- 
rible news awakened in his sensitive nature. Sometimes it 
seems a cry for vengeance; sometimes a requiem to the brave 
dead, who had so vainly sacrificed their all to the vision of lib- 
erty. 

The mood of the etude Op. 10, No. 5, is one which belongs 
almost, if not quite exclusively, to Chopin’s earlier composi- 
tions. It was written, as were most of the numbers of this opus, 
before he left Poland in 1830, when he was but twenty-one 
years of age; when many a bright scene seemed half revealed 
on the sky of the future, in sunny promise of the coming years. 
Scenes, most of which, were destined to prove as unreal and as 
fleeting as the fairy mirage itself. 

The texture of this etude seems almost too irridescent to ad- 
mit analysis, but it may suggest a hunt in an enchanted wood. 
From the left hand sounds the horn, now near, now echoing in 
the distance; while the music of the right hand hints of blue 
sky, sunshine, breezes, and all manner of tricksy sprites, haunt- 
ing and playing among the trees and flowers. Once or twice 
the mood of the hunt seems uppermost; but in general it is 
equaled, or dominated by that of the fairy tenants of the wood; 
as if the strangers only touched the border, did not enter their 
festal ground. At the close, however, there is a wild scamper 
of the sprites to their hiding places, and the hunt sweeps across 
the foreground, focusing attention on it aione. 
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(Supposed to be a fragment from a dead friend’s diary.) 
BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Translated by Leonora Frances Teller.) 
(Concluded.) 


{ breathed a silent prayer and left the letter at Beethoven’s 
house; as I turned back to the hotel, full of enthusiasm, oh 
heaven! who should appear before my eyes, but my fearful 
Englishman. He had watched from his window my latest 
movements, he had read the signs of hope in my bearing, and 
that was enough to bring me again into his power. He stopped 
me on the steps with the salutation, “Good morning, when shall 
we see Beethoven?” “Never, never,” I cried in despair; “you 
will never see Beethoven in all your life. Leave me, wretch, we 
have nothing in common.” 

“Truly we have something in common,” he answered coldly. 
“Where is my coat-tail, sir? Who authorized you to detain me 
so forcibly? You are responsible for Beethoven’s treatment of 
me. Who would find it proper to confer with a gentleman who 
had only one coat tail?” 

“Beside myself to see this guilt laid on me,” I cried. “Sir, 
you shall have your coat tail returned, may remorse prey upon 
you for having so annoyed the great Beethoven—and plunged 
a poor musician into despair. Farewell, sir; I hope we may 
never meet again.” ' 

He sought to detain me and quiet me while he assured me 
that he possessed many coats in good condition. I should only 
tell him when Beethoven would receive him. But I rushed in 
excitement to my fifth floor and there shut myself in to await 
an answer. How can I describe my feelings when in the next 
hour I received a little piece of note paper with these words 
written in a trembling hand: 

“Excuse me, Herr R—, if I ask you to come and see me 
to-morrow morning. I am very busy looking over some music 
just come by to-day’s post. I shall expect you to-morrow. 

“BEETHOVEN.” 
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The first thing I did was to fall on my knees and thank 
Heaven for this great favor; my eyes filled with sudden tears. 
Then joy took possession of me. I danced about my little room 
like a madman. I do not know what I danced, only suddenly I 
became conscious that I was whistling one of my own galops. 
This discovery brought me to myself. I left my room, the 
hotel, and plunged into the streets wild with joy. 

My sorrow had made me quite forget that I was in Vienna; 
the gayety of the people delighted me. I was in an exalted 
mood and viewed everything with exalted eyes, the somewhat 
superficial gaiety of the Viennese struck me as the freshness of 
life; their frivolous and not very discriminating greed for pleas- 
ure appeared as only a natural and honest appreciation of all 
that was beautiful. I examined the five theatre notices. On one 
I read: “Fidelio, Opera von Beethoven.” 

‘I must go to that theatre, though the remainder of the pro- 
ceeds of my galops waxed very low. As I took my seat in the 
parquet the overture had just begun. It was a remodeling of 
the opera ‘“Leonore,” that had not been appreciated by the 
Viennese. I had not heard it in this form and my delight at 
this new production can be imagined. A young girl played the 
part of “Leonora,” and she seemed, even young as she was, to 
have identified herself with the work of the master’s genius. 
What fire, what poetry she put into the wonderful character. 
Her name was Wilhelmina Schroeder. She had taken upon her- 
self the high honor of interpreting Beethoven’s masterpiece to 
the German public, and I saw her rouse the volatile Viennese 
to the greatest enthusiasm. Heaven opened to me. I was 
transfigured and worshiped the genius that had led me, like 
Florestan, from night and chains into light and freedom. 

I could not sleep that night, my experiences past and present, 
and my hopes of the future were so great and overpowering, 
that I seemed to be ina dream. The night passed in a delight- 
ful reverie and at last morning appeared. I waited until the 
hour suitable for a morning visit should come; at last it came, 
and I set out; the most important event of my life was before 
me and at this thought I trembled. 

But a terrible trial still awaited me. Leaning against the 
door with the greatest indifference my demon—the English- 
man—stood. The unhappy man had bribed everyone, my host 
as well. He had read Beethoven’s open letter to me and be- 
trayed the contents to the Briton. A cold perspiration broke 
out over me at the sight of him. All the poetry, the heavenly 
excitement fled. I was once more in his power. 
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“Come,” said the wretch, ‘we will introduce ourselves to 
Beethoven.” At first I tried to lie out of it, and declared that I 
was not on my way thither. He put all subterfuge to flight by 
telling me with the greatest candor how he came by his infor- 
mation, and assured me that he would not leave me till we 
came back. Then I tried entreaties in vain. Then I threatened 
in anger—also in vain. I tried to escape him by flight, and flew 
like an arrow down the steps, rushed to the master’s door and 
pulled the bell like a madman. Before the door opened the 
gentleman stood beside me, grasped the tail of my coat and 
cried, “Do not try to fly from me. I have a right to your coat 
tails and I shall not release them till I have seen Beethoven.” 

[ tried madly to tear myself loose, for I felt justified in de- 
fending myself by force against the proud son of Britain, but 
just then the door opened. The old servant appeared, and 
looked severely at us, as she perceived our remarkable situa- 
tion, then acted as if about to shut the door in our faces. In an- 
guish I cried out my name and announced that I came by the 
invitation of Herr Beethoven. The servant hesitated, for just 
doubts were awakened by the sight of the Englishman’s face, 
when by some chance Beethoven himself stood in the door of 
his study. 

I improved the moment to step within and endeavor to ex- 
cuse myself, but in so doing drew the Englishman in with me, 
for he still held me fast. He had carried out his intention, and 
only released me when he stood before Beethoven. I bowed 
low and mentioned my name, and though he did not hear it he 
seemed toknow whostood beforehim. Hebademe come into his 
room, and without heeding Beethoven’s wondering glance, the 
Englishman entered too. Here I was in heaven, but the horrid 
position in which the godless Briton had placed me robbed the 
occasion of all the happiness it should have brought to me, and 
Beethoven’s appearance was not particularly agreeable or com- 
fortable. He was arrayed in rather an untidy house dress, a 
red sash about him, his gray hair in disorder on his brow, and 
his gloomy, unfriendly glance was not reassuring to me. We 
sat down at a table covered with pens and papers. 

An uncomfortable silence ensued, no one spoke; apparently 
eethoven was annoyed to receive two instead of one visitor. 
At last he began in a hoarse voice. “You come from L—” 

I would have answered, but he laid a pencil and paper before 
me. “Write,” he said. “I do not hear.” I knew of his deafness 
and was not unprepared for it, still when his hoarse, broken 
voice fell on my ear, “I do not hear,” it pierced me like a 
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dagger. Joyless and poor, to stand in the world, to know the 
grandeur of sound and to have to say, “I hear not.” In that 
moment I understood fully his severe aspect, the deep lines on 
his face, the weary dejection of his glance, the silent scorn of his 
closed lips. He heard not. 

Confused and not knowing why, I wrote a prayer for for- 
giveness, and a short account of the mischances that had placed 
me in the power of the Englishman. 

He on his part sat silent and satisfied white Beethoven read 
what | had written, and turning to him asked what he wished. 

“IT have the honor,’ answered the Englishman, but Bee- 
thoven interrupted him roughly. “I can not understand you. 
I do not hear and can not speak much. Write what you wish.” 

The Englishman sat in silence a moment, then, drawing his 
elegant sheet of music from his pocket, he said to me. ‘That is 
good, write to Herr Beethoven that I wish him to look over this 
composition, and when he comes to a place that does not please 
him to make a cross there.” 

I wrote his request, word for word, hoping that I might thus 
get rid of him, and so it happened. When Beethoven had read 
what I had written he laughed oddly, nodded his head, laid the 
music on the table and said. “I will send it.” Thereupon my 
gentleman was much delighted, he stood up, made a profound 
bow and carried himself off. 

I could breathe once more; he was gone. 

Now for the first time I realized my happiness, even Bee- 
thoven’s face grew lighter, he looked at me quietly for a mo- 
ment and said: “The Briton has made you much trouble? I 
can sympathize with you, these traveling Englishmen have 
almost plagued me to death. They come to gaze at a poor 
musician as they might at a wild beast. I am sorry that I con- 
fused you with that one. You wrote me that you enjoyed 
my music, that is gratifying to me, for I fear that the people 
generally do not enjoy my compositions.” 

This confidential address caused all vestiges of embarrass- 
ment to vanish, a thrill of joy ran over me at these simple 
words. I wrote him that I was not the only one who was filled 
with enthusiasm at his writings, that if he could do my native 
town the honor of a visit, he could then see in what reverence 
his music was held by the public. 

“TI believe,” answered Beethoven, “that my works are better 
appreciated in Northern Germany. The Viennese often anger 
me, they hear so many bad things every day that it is almost 
impossible to get them to attend earnestly to earnest work.” 
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I contradicted him by saying that yesterday I had seen 
“Fidelio” received by a Vienna audience with the wildest en- 
thusiasm. 

“Hum, hum,” said the master. “Fidelio, I know that the peo- 
ple just now are applauding my re-writing of that, and saying 
that I have followed their advice about it. Now they will reward 
me by crying, ‘Bravo.’ They are a well-meaning people if not 
learned, and I am better with them than some others. Does 
‘Fidelio, please you?” 

I related the impression the performance the preceding day 
had upon me, and declared that the additional work had only 
added to the beauty of the overture. “Thankless task,” an- 
swered Beethoven. “I am no composer of operas. At least I 
know no theatre in the world that I would again write an 
opera for. If I wrote an opera after my own taste all the 
people would run from it. There would be no arias, no duets, 
no terzets, and all those things with which the operas of to-day 
abound; and what I wrote no singer would sing, no public 
listex to. They only appreciate the glittering lies, the brilliant 
nonsense, the too sweet tediousness. He who should write a 
real musical drama would be called a fool, and would indeed be 
one if he did not keep it to himself, but attempted to bring it be- 
fore the public.” 

“And how should a man go to work?” cried I warmly, “to 
produce such a work?” 

“How did Shakespeare go to work when he wrote one of his 
masterpieces?” he replied earnestly. Then continuing. ‘‘Who- 
ever allows himself to write in order to make it possible for the 
women with ordinary voices to get applause and ‘bravos,’ 
ought to become a Parisian ladies’ tailor and not a dramatic 
composer.” 

“For my part I was not made for such sport. I know very 
well the wise ones aver that while I am skillful in all that 
pertains to instrumental music, I know very little about vocal. 
They are right, for by vocal music they mean operatic music, 
and that I should ever become versed in such nonsense heaven 
forbid.” 

I dared here to ask him if he truly believed that anyone who 
had ever heard his “Adelaide” would dare make such an asser- 
tion. “Now,” he answered, after a pause. “Adelaide and the like 
are merely trifles that give the virtuosos of the profession into 
whose hands they fall, an opportunity to show their skill. Why 
should not vocal music as well as instrumental music be a se- 
rious picture, whose execution would bring as much credit to 
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the frivolous as the execution of the same thing by an orchestra? 
Men’s voices can do this. Yes, they are as full, as satisfactory as 
any instrument in the orchestra. Shall one not be independent 
enough to bring about such a combination as this? What new 
results might it not be possible to achieve? For owing to the 
peculiarity in the very nature of things it is impossible for any 
instrument to represent the human voice in all its manifold 
variety. The instrument, representing the primitive organ of 
nature,can never do so clearly and perfectly. Foritsimply gives 
back out of the chaos of creation, what merely one man has felt 
in his heart.” 

“Quite opposite to this is the genius of the human voice. This 
represents the human heart itself with its own hidden and indivi- 
dual experience. The character is sometimes limited, but always 
clear and positive. When one brings both these elements to- 
gether what a combination. The wild eternal-sweeping primi- 
tive feeling, as represented by the instrument, with the clear 
positive experience of the human heart as represented by the 
voice. The union of these two elements will turn the strife of 
the ‘Urgefuhl’ into a smooth, clear stream, and the human 
heart, while it recognizes as the widening and strengthening of 
that primitive experience in itself, will become capable of 
changing its early dread of the unknown into a godlike con- 
sciousness.” 

Here Beethoven paused as if exhausted, for an instant; then 
with a slight sigh, “Truly one who endeavors to release this giit 
encounters many misfortunes. Man needs words for singing. 
He who can compose poetry in words will find that this lies 
at the foundation of all such harmony. You will soon see a new 
composition of mine, and then you must remember what | 
have just said. It is a symphony with a chorus, and I wish to 
call your attention to the insufficiency of words and the diffi- 
culty of finding suitable poetry. I chose at last that beautiful 
hymn of our Schiller, ‘An die Freude’ (Joy). It is at least a 
noble and elevating poem, though far from representing what 
no poetry in all the world can ever express.” 

I can hardly express even to-day the joy I felt as Beethoven 
himself helped me to a slight comprehension of his mighty last 
symphony, which when first completed no one understood. | 
thanked him in the warmest language for his condescension, 
and it was a delightful surprise that he gave me in the news 
that there was soon to be a new work given by him to the 
world. Tears came to my eyes, I knelt at his feet. 

Beethoven seemed to notice my lively emotion. He looked 
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at me half sadly, half laughing scornfully as he said: “You can 
defend me when my new work comes out. For, believe me, the 
wise folks will take me for a madman, or at least pretend to do 
so. You see very well, Herr R—, that I am not a lunatic, if I 
were so once. The people desire me to write as they wish. They 
do not think that I, a poor deaf man, can have my own thoughts 
and be compelled to write as I feel. That I can not write other- 
wise,” “and” he continued ironically; “that my thoughts are not 
their nice, pretty thoughts, is my misfortune.” 

Then he arose and began to walk up and down the room with 
quick, hurried steps. I stood up, also moved to my innermost 
soul. I felt that | trembled. 

It was impossible for me by pantomime or writing to con- 
tinue the interview. I knew that the time had come for me to 
bid the master farewell. A heartfelt word of thanks and good- 
by, written seemed insipid to me. | felt constrained to seize my 
hat, to step before Beethoven and let him read my feelings 
in my face. He appeared to understand me. 

“Shall you remain long in Vienna?” he asked. I wrote him 
that I had only undertaken this visit to meet him. That his re- 
ception of me had overwhelmed me with its kindness, that I 
had already out-stayed my time and that to-morrow I should 
begin my homeward wanderings. 

He replied, laughingly. ‘““You have written me how you made 
the money for your voyage. Stay in Vienna and continue to 
write galops. Here they will be appreciated.” 

I declared that I could never again engage in such a degrad- 
ing occupation. “Now, now,” said he. “Do you think so? It 
would have been better for this old fool to have written galops, 
but as I have lived so shall I die. A happy journey,” he con- 
tinued. “Think of me, and in any trouble trust in me.” Once 
more, moved to tears, I started, when ke called me back. “Halt. 
We must be ready for our musical Englishman. Let us see 
where the cross must be placed.” 

He seized the sheet of music and looked it laughingly, 
scornfully over, then folding it carefully together, he put it in 
a roll of paper and taking a thick pencil he drew a colossal 
cross over the whole thing. Then he gave it to me with these 
words, “Obligingly return the happy man his masterpiece. He 
is an ass, yet I envy him his long ears. Farewell, my friend, 
accept my love.” 

So he left and tremblingly I quitted the room, the house. 

At the hotel I found the Englishman’s servants had packed 
his trunks and were putting them in the wagon. He had also 
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gained his object and, [ must say, proved his perseverance. I 
hastened to my room to prepare myself for the morrow’s jour- 
ney on foot back to my home. I could not refrain from loud 
laughter as I thought of the cross on the Englishman’s manu- 
script. Still this cross was a souvenir of Beethoven and [ 
grudged it to the demon of my pilgrimage. 

I made up my mind in haste. I took the roll, put some of 
my galops in the wrapper and placed the whole in the English- 
man’s room, with a short letter in which I declared that Bee- 
thoven had said he envied him, and that he did not know where 
to put a cross, the composition was all so good. 

As I left the inn, I saw my unhappy companion climb into his 
carriage. “Farewell,” he called to me, “you have done me a 
great service. I am very happy to have met Beethoven. Will 
you go to Italy with me?” 

“What will you see there?” I asked. “I wish to meet Ros- 
sini,” he answered. “He isa very illustrious composer.” 

“Good luck,” I cried. “I have met Beethoven and that is 
enough to last me all my life.” 

' We parted. I threw a last, longing glance at Beethoven's 
house, and turned my face to the north, my heart ennobled and 
elevated. 








MUSIC AND AESTHETIC THEORY. 
(Third Paper.) 
BY HENRY M. DAVIES. 

In the previous section we have sketched, in the merest out- 
line, the musical consciousness, regarded activity-wise and con- 
tent-wise. Therein we have seen, it is hoped, the kind of facts 
and their nature, upon which the art of music as a matter of 
fact rests. Music is first, last and always, a phenomenon of 
consciousness, and it is in terms of consciousness alone that it 
is explicable. We have now to examine these facts from the 
logical and metaphysical standpoint, in accordance with the 
method of scientific aesthetics we have adopted. And first, let 
us take up the logical. This part of the subject may conven- 
iently be divided into two parts, corresponding to the two great 
divisions of logic. In the first of these we have to submit to the 
test of the facts, revealed in our analysis, certain theories of 
these facts which claim to be scientific; in the second, we will 
follow up the clear implications of these amended theories, as 
they point to a true theory of musical art. All science is con- 
cerned with these two questions: (1) What are the facts of the 
«ase? (2) What theory to explain these facts are we justified 
in accepting? 

Now all theory must rest on fact and by the test of consis- 
tency with all the facts every theory does and must stand or 
fall. It is for this reason that theories are so constantly chang- 
ing, because it is constantly discovered that our analysis of the 
facts has been incomplete, hasty, and based upon guess-work. 
From this standpoint, it follows that no theory can be final, or 
not exposed to revision; for all knowledge is a progressive con- 
quest of reality by self. Meanwhile, however, it is essential that 
every theory square itself with the facts already in hand; for it 
is the task of logical criticism to apply the laws of knowledge to 
such theories. I submit that the matter in hand, the theory of 
music, must rest upon the facts revealed in our conscious life, 
and further upon the laws of thought as these lie at the base 
of all mental process. This is, in brief, the logical position we 
shall defend in the present section and we shall proceed at once 
to apply it to certain biological, mathematical and abstract 
theories of music, claiming our assent at this time. 

3:9 
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All biological theories of the nature of the beautiful in music 
are false to the facts. Take a few examples of these as illustra- 
tions. - Darwin’s account of the facts; his theory of the pleasure 
connected with our reactions to musical harmonies, rests, essen- 
tially, upon his so-called law of serviceable habits. Inasmuch 
as all habits are formed by repetition of individual cases, this 
law originated in the latent power of nerve-excitement and re- 
flection which is a characteristic of all organic life. Out of 
these habits, slowly formed, some have been found serviceable 
and have survived, and these latter have become associated to- 
gether, without, however, impairing the latent capacity of orig- 
inal nervous reaction; for we have a tendency always to do the 
opposite of these once serviceable habits and our nervous or- 
ganism has a power of operating independently and so of in- 
ducing the formation of new groups of habits, whilst maintain- 
ing the old. When we enquire further into these habits, we 
find they rest upon the sexual propensities. Musical faculty, 
that is, is only a developed form of sexual preference and ex- 
isted long before man acquired the serviceable habit of speech. 
Back of this explanation, however, there stands Darwin’s gen- 
eral biological theory, which, in the last resort, explains varia- 
tion, and indeed the whole differentiation of organic life, by the 
postulate of spontaneous generation. In passing, it may be re- 
marked, that this evaporates the entire circle of facts, treated of 
in the last section, which consciousness reveals as connected 
with our feelings of absolute relation in musical experience. 
Beauty, in Darwin’s theory, is merely a case of utility. He 
gives no account of the reason why consciousness “selects” the 
musical rather than the unmusical as serviceable. (1) 

Mr. Spencer’s theory (2) regards all expression as the result 
of two main causes, namely, of diffused and restricted nervous 
discharges. The law governing the process may be expressed 
somewhat as follows: Every feeling has for its concomitant a 
diffused nervous discharge which tends to stir up the muscles. 
But these primary effects become organized by natural selec- 
tion, so that particular muscular movements have a variety of 
feeling dependent upon the amount of nervous discharge con- 
nected with them. Thus our muscular feelings are nothing 
but relics of once useful actions which have become organized 
with other types of actions, upon the basis of utility to the 


(1) Darwin, Theory of Emotional Expression. 
2) Spencer, Principles of Psychology. Essays—‘Progress, i's 
Law and Cause.” 
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species. At bottom this means that the musical consciousness 
is the product of natural selection working by means of the laws 
of heredity. ‘his highly abstract way of accounting for the 
facts of our common consciousness is exposed to criticism in 
the same direction as the more positive doctrine of Darwin. 
Its defect is that it does not account for the unique feelings 
which consciousness reveals to be of the very essence of musical 
expression. 

Grant Allen (3) seeks, in an extreme way, to explain the facts 
of consciousness by physiological laws. ‘The art of music rests, 
according to this author, upon the normal performance of func- 
tion in well-stored nerve structures. It is our physiological 
organs that are the determining element, the principle of dif- 
ferentiation in art. What makes mere aerial waves music? 
The reply is “the structural peculiarities” of the organ of hear- 
ing. It is this fact that makes aesthetic cognition possible; so 
that we rightly infer that beings not blessed with these pecul- 
iarities have no perception of the beautiful in sound. 

Ribot (4) is one of the most consistent believers in the here- 
ditary character of the musical consciousness, that has written 
on the subject. He holds that biological law and mechanical 
theory are all that is necessary to explain the facts of conscious- 
ness. His general position is expressed in the following quota- 


tion: “Nothing that has ever been can cease to be; hence in 
the individual, habit, in the species, heredity—and heredity 
is but one form of that ultimate law which by physicists is called 
the conservation of energy, and by metaphysicians, universal 


,’ 


causality.” Accordingly mental laws are only forms of deter- 
minism. What we call the spontaneity and freedom of art are, 
after all, only unexplained cases of psychological determinism 
—the same obscure tendency which is manifested even in the 
absolute determinism of inorganic matter. 

These cases may be enough by way of illustration. Two 
things are sufficiently obvious about them as a whole. In the 
first place, and from the logical standpoint, they show the vi- 
cious practice of procedure involved in forcing facts to fit into 
preconceived formulas. Of course logic has nothing whatever 
to do with the facts, but only with the intelligent manipulation 
of these facts. It is at least necessary, before beginning the task 
of forming the theory, to thoroughly canvass the facts. The 
other fact such theories illustrate is the inadequacy of physi- 

(5) Grant Alen, Physiological Aesthetics. 
‘4; Ribot, Hereditary Genius. : 
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ologico-biological theories to cope with all the facts The 
main problem of the theory of music is the aesthetical judgment 
involved. From whatever standpoint we regard it, psycholo- 
gically, logically or metaphysically, this activity is going 
on constantly; around it, all the elaborate mechanism of the 
science and art of music revolves itself in glorious isolation, 
yet in intimate sympathy with the acts and processes out of 
which it and they arise. This, these theories do not explain. 

Similar objections obtain against all biological theories of 
music. These are mainly as follows :— 

(1) A physiological explanation of mental life is an absur- 
dity. 

(2) Evolution of mental process cannot account for the 
unique and underived elements in consciousness. 

(3) Determinism, in the new form assumed by the so-called 
doctrine of heredity, contradicts the facts of consciousness and 
denies the essence of all art (spontaneity). 

As regards the first of these objections, it is impossible to 
either prove or disprove it; since it is an absurdity. The only 
thing that can be done is to insist upon the facts which our 
common consciousness reveals. A theory that leaves these 
facts out of court is self-condemned and becomes incapable of 
being stated to any intelligent person. Biological laws do not 
apply in mental life; they give the raison d'etre of organic pro- 
cesses, but do not touch the psychological situation as such. 
We must, therefore, simply give up a physical explanation of 
mind. As a mental experience, as a psychosis, the musician’s. 
sense or “ear,” cannot be allowed to fall into the order of neces- 
sity without sacrificing the essential characteristics of the same, 
and rendering all hope of explanation scientifically impossible. 

In like manner, facts force us to give up the strictly evolu- 
tionary standpoint as to the relation of higher and lower levels 
in conscious life. I say the strictly evolutionary standpoint. 
For this standpoint requires us to include the phenomena of 
human consciousness within the science of organic life; and this 
wehavejustseen to be a logical impossibility. Our only weapon 
against this theory is the insistence on the facts as revealed in 
consciousness. A few words may be devoted to it, as related 
to the theory of music. In Darwin’s “Descent of Man,” we 
are told that the musical sense shows no essential difference in 
man and animals. To quote: “The lower animals differ from 
man (in that particular) solely in the almost infinitely larger 
power of associating together the most diversified sounds and 
ideas.” This means that the musical ear of an animal is no 
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different from that of man except in degree; that Beethoven, 
Wagner and Grieg do not ditfer trom the anthropoid ape in 
the kind of their musical gift, but only in the higher ideas they 
have gained through association. There are against this view, 
it seems to me, three considerations which are important from 
the standpoint of scientific aesthetic, and which psychology re- 
veals as of the essence of human consciousness, but which ani- 
mals (the most ‘“‘musical”) do not possess. It is convenient to 
mention the first of these in the form of a criticism of Darwin’s 
dictum as quoted above. If by “ideas” in that sentence he 
means what Kant called synthetic unities, then we have no evi- 
dence that animals form them, even in the most elementary 
way. For “idea,” in this sense, as our analysis has shown, in- 
volves rational power. Idea, in this sense, is infinitely more 
than the association of ideas. The truth is, it seems, that by 
idea Darwin meant something altogether different from this. 
He confounds, as all similar theories confound, organic sensi- 
bility and ideation. The latter, however, is a unique factor of 
mental function, and cannot, therefore, be evolved out of the 
former. The difference appears at once in the contrast between 
successive sensory impressions (of sounds), and consciousness 
of the difference between these impressions (D and F sharp). 
This latter function of observation of our sense of hearing 
involves more than sensibility; there is “interpretation” by the 
knowing person; there is a “judgment” of differences of value. 
Such activities no animal gives the slightest evidence of possess- 
ing. When Mr. Spencer’s dog Carlo, therefore, wags his tail 
on his master’s approach, he gives no evidence of rational 
power, but only of automatic reaction of organic sensibility, ac- 
companied with visceral feelings of a coarse kind of pleasure. 
Yet this wagging of the tail is, for Mr. Spencer, the type of all 
aesthetic origins; out of such feelings (greatly modified, of 
course, in the process of evolution,) the art of music has. been 
derived! The trouble is that what cannot be explained in the 
terms of consciousness as we know it, is, by these philoso- 
phers, allowed to take place in indefinite eras of time—hundreds 
of millions of years. A strictly evolutionary standpoint re- 
quires this; but it is difficult to see how the postulate assists us 
in understanding the present facts, as revealed by developed 
self-conscious experience. Another consideration bearing 
against the strictly evolutionary standpoint is the fact of in- 
trospection—the power of looking within and interrogating 
consciousness. This activity involves the logical distinction 
of object and subject, upon which the structure of our knowl- 
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edge rests, and the validity of our judgments of worth de- 
pends. Now, this no animal gives evidence of practicing. The 
dog Carlo does not count his possessions and treasure the 
memory of them for future use. In listening to music, he has 
no sense of time, rhythm, melody or harmony. It is useless to 
say, when the contention is a matter of fact, that give Carlo 
time and he will play a sonata of Beethoven as well as Pader- 
ewski or any other virtuoso. It is still worse to base this rose- 
ate prophecy of the future of the canine race upon certain 
superficial similarities between the embryo of animal and man. 
So far as we know, at present, rational life begins at birth; all 
previous to that is physical, and, then, if we compare the dog 
and the human child, not ante diem natalis, but post diem na- 
talis, we never discover any further likeness between them, 
beyond the merely physical. Tennyson, with rare psycholo- 
gical insight, has told us that the merest infant never confounds 
itself with the circle of the breast at which it feeds. Such a fact 
isdestructive of the strictly evolutionary standpoint. The power 
to look within; the actual differentiation of self from not-self, 
is a fundamental attribute of rational being, and so far as the 
facts go, we have no evidence that animals ever make the dis: 
tinction. A lower standard than the human must therefore 
be applied to them, if our deductions are to be logically con- 
sistent. Another consideration may be briefly mentioned as 
against the strictly evolutionary standpoint in jydging musical 
facts. Rational causality, such as is involved in all aesthetic 
judgments, cannot be expressed in the terms of organic func- 
tions. This causality enters extensively into all ideal construc- 
tions, and not the least in musical art. It does not assist us 
in the least, to describe this in terms of physical causation. The 
content is, as our analysis has shown, entirely different. All 
the higher elements of music, such as the activities of ideal con- 
struction and the ethical and religious quality of musical work, 
isswe from a source uniquely different from the corporeal. 
There is no point where the series connect with each other. It 
follows that this standpoint cannot usefully be employed to 
explain the musical consciousness. No theory can be logical 
that ignores or omits the facts. But all theories of music which 
fail to take note of the activity of the soul, of its peculiar modes 
of behavior, of its culture, and its manifold and teeming ener- 
gies—can only be the forging of chains of sand. How entirely 











(5) Spercer’s Essays. “Progress” p. 258. Humboldt Library. 
No. 17. 
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untenable such theories are can be seen by endeavoring to ap- 
ply them to any really beautiful work of musical art. What- 
ever may be true of theoretical philosophy (and we are not in- 
terested in any philosophy purely for the sake of form) no one 
can convince the musician that his conscious experrences are 
merely nervous discharges, or movements in the gray-matter 
of the cerebral cortex. Our musical experrences, as we have 
seen, do take hold of the physical and physiological; of the 
organic; but facts forbid our finding the essence of music 
therein. 

As regards the third objection to physiological theories of 
music, the argument of the new determinism, this can, it 
seems to me, be disposed of only by insisting on the facts re- 
vealed in consciousness. Everything here depends upon the 
thoroughness and depth of our analysis and insight. The con- 
troversy turns upon the heredity of acquired characters. Ribot 
is a firm believer that musical genius is hereditary. The ques- 
tion for him and us, is, how do the laws of heredity provide for 
this operation? The controversy has gradually been narrowed 
down, in the course of thought, to the so-called “germ,” and 
the brunt of the debate between Darwin and Weismann (7) 
falls upon the possibility or the impossibility of the same germ 
transmitting acquired characters, as well as the characters 
which belong to it by its own constitution. The problem is to 
tracehow the germ (or its reproductive cells) become influenced 
so that after being isolated from the cells which make up the 
bulk of the parent body, it (or they) can transmit to the off- 
spring the characters of the parent organism. ‘The laws of 
heredity—such as natural selection, the law of serviceable 
habit, the struggle for existence in the economy of nature, the 
destruction of the unfit and the “survival of the unlike” (8)— 
these laws are the activities which govern the mode of behavior 
of the germs and their reproductive cells, and determine the 
varieties and the species which we behold in the physical crea- 
tion. Of course, our interest in these theories lies in the at- 
tempted inclusion of rational power in the reproductive move- 
ments, in such a manner as to reduce mental life to a sort of ac- 
tivity in the germ plasm, or a brain state, or to use Jaeger’s 

(6) Tyndall, “Fragments of Science.” The Scientific Uses of the 
Imagination. 

(7) Weismann, The Germ Plasm. 

(8) Mr. Bailey’s recent instructive volume under this title aims 
to show the fitness of this term to deseribe the actual results. 
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words, ‘‘a decomposition of albumen;” or again Haeckel’s cum- 
brous theory that mind originated in the periodic waves of or- 
ganic molecules, which somehow possess generative memories. 
In either case, it is physical determinism that makes mind, and 
“determines” the heredity of those acquired characters which 
make up so large a part of the interest of conscious life. Now 
it is not denied that biology has proved the influence of bodily 
conditions, suchas disease, or nerve structure and so on the con- 
scious life of the individual. Children inherit, as all organisms 
inherit, from the parent-body, both somatic and dispositional 
structure. It has shown us that fineness of physical texture de- 
velops a corresponding fineness of mind. It has shown, from 
the standpoint of the biological process, that the dissolution of 
the body is accompanied by a mental collapse equally com- 
plete. We are ready to go further and say that such operations 
extend to the transmission of actual organic memory, such as 
Haeckel speaks of; by which we mean, a nervous tendency to 
react in accordance with mechanical rather than voluntary 
stimulation within the physical series; we.suppose some such 
fact as this to be the physiological foundation of temperament. 
But, after we have granted all this,—(germ, reproductive cells; 
heredity of nervous structure, and even organic memory)—the 
plain fact is that the mode of the mind’s appearance is still be- 
yond the reach of these devices, manipulate them as we may. 
It appears at birth and we know no more about it except what 
we learn from the study of it after that eventful moment. Even 
if we suppose (it is much to grant this, from the standpoint of 
scientific aesthetic) that organisms have the latent power of 
useful adoption to environment—there is doubt if this is not 
due to some inscrutable incitement which issues not from the 
“volition” of the organism, but from a combination of causes, the 
chief of which is the novelty of contact with strange surround- 
ings. The origin of new varieties out of these new adaptations 
of organisms can explain nothing else than the hereditary char- 
acter of organic life and the constant tendency of organisms to 
break through the physical circle with creative force, under the 
influence of some inscrutable power in the environment. Biol- 
ogy has traced the steps of this process of variation; but at 
no stage has science discovered the mode of the origination of 
mental life. It finds ceaseless evolution, uninterrupted devel- 
opment; it finds equilibrium amid the play of physical forces, 
but rational activity is never found within the biological series. 
The facts of consciousness, the activity of thought, feeling and 
will; all the variety and complexity of developed self-hood— 
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find therefore, no analogue in the world of physical mechan- 
ism. It follows from this that the mind must rely upon its own 
self-activity, must accumulate its own knowledge, must form 
its own character—in that relative independence which belongs 
to a unique form of power. We have no proof at present 
that biological science, by means of its cells, can spare the in- 
dividual the trouble of its labor, or meet the claims of our hearts 
for spiritual satisfaction, for aesthetic pleasure. As an expla- 
nation of the phenomena of genius, the laws of heredity are 
also totally inadequate. We have granted the fact of useful 
variation in organism, from the biological standpoint; but when 
we are required to accept, upon the assumption of the con- 
tinuity of certain physical entities called germs, the transmis- 
sion of mental power, we refuse; because such an inclusion con: 
tradicts the essence of conscious life. Ribot points triumphantly 
to the family of Bach in proof of his hypothesis, but fails to 
observe that the family of Bach brought forth only: one 
genius. We believe that Sebastian inherited organic ap- 
titude; stored-up useful variation of nervous texture; but 
these are only the physiological lines along which the soul of 
the man was to work; they do not explain for us the marvel 
of a mind awake to a higher life of beauty, sending forth ideas 
and breathing prayer and faith in musical sound. No member 
of the Bach family but Sebastian was such a genius, or ever 
showed similar gifts of spirit. The fact is that genius has every 
appearance of being accidental in origin. The “ear” for music 
we have seen to be largely of the same original character. It 
starts up in many places where hereditary preparation is far 
from manifest; but even granting such hereditary preparation, 
the facts of consciousness would still cry out against the resolu- 
tion of mind into variation of nerve texture, organic processes, 
reproductive cells, or bioplasm. The same line of thought ap- 
plies to the whole phenomenon of our aesthetic judgment and 
knowledge. The proposition that these are hereditary has, of 
course, been seriously defended by the advocates of physical 
determinism. (9) What the contention means can be partly 
guessed by remembering that the method of proof is the well- 
known method of elimination. By this method it is supposed 
that if due allowance be made for what has been acquired by 
experience, through the influence of the social factor and lan- 
guage, the residual phenomena in our knowledge are logically 


(9) Ritehie—Darwin and Hegel. Lews—Problems of Life and 
Mind, 
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the result of natural selection. But the process of proof is so 
artificial and the actual application of it so impossible, that a 
simple truth may be stated in reply. We have seen that intro- 
spection reveals certain priori elements in the consciousness 
of every musician, when he asserts his judgment that certain 
tones taken together are harmonious. Take the fundamental 
fact that he separates himself from others in this judgment. 
This is an indubitable distinction which strikes at the very root 
of all cognition. For there is the whole diameter of being be- 
tween the consciousness I have of myself and the consciousness 
I have of a body or mind that is other than myself. Now ac- 
cording to the theory in question, it was not ever thus; but it 
came to be so in the process of time. Take another fact of the 
aesthetic consciousness—rational causality. Kant tells us that 
this comes from the very bosom of thought; that without the 
causal principle judgments of art would be rationally an im- 
possibility ; that, therefore, it is both a psychological and a meta- 
physical implicate of all knowledge. (10) Is this conception 
capable of an hereditary explanation? Suppose this possible 
Suppose all my great grandfathers and great grandmothers had 
spent all their lives in the culture of their musical tastes. It is 
conceivable that this might make me better able than the aver- 
age man, under favorable conditions, to find out the real cause 
of harmony; but it is inconceivable that it could explain why | 
cannot, must not think notes in harmony as isolated. Even the 
honest savage does not and cannot. The laws of _har- 
mony, which are the causes of harmony, do not appear in 
the consciousness of the musician as what might be useful to 
experience. They determine the possibility of any musical ex- 
perience and set laws in obedience to which the mind must 
function if it would harmonize the sensuous data of physical 
sounds. Therefore, the attempt to account for the underived 
elements of our knowledge by following up a process of de- 
velopment to a point where they appear as useful adaptations 
of already accumulated experience, is a complete ignoratio 
elenchi. In the same way, this new determinism fails to ac- 
count for those higher, teleological factors that enter so largely 
into all musical consciousness. The most important variations 
of human life concern these factors. From their nature it fol- 
lows that they cannot be explained without reference to mind 
as a unique, self-identical, self-conscious form of being, whose 


(10) Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, in loc. Critique of Judgment, 
in loc. 
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mode of functioning transcends sensuous data and takes hold 
of other causality than the physical. Heredity, on the other 
hand, seems to settle the only subordinate conditions in the nor- 
mal human life. (11) It is juggling with thought to think 
otherwise. Consciousness bears entirely against the attempt 
to include its peculiar modes of behavior within the physical 
series. It leads in the most fervent of prayers at this point: 
Good Lord, deliver us from these metaphors. 

I have spent so much time on this branch of aesthetic theory 
chiefly for two reasons. The theories under consideration be- 
tray a common character in their striving after a statical iden- 
tity of mind and body, whereby the peculiarities of each are 
lost. Professing to be scientific they transgress our fundamen- 
tal conscious experiences which forbids the confusion of these 
two modes of being. Secondly, they fail to exclude metaphysics 
from their treatment of our musical consciousness. What do 
such phrases as these mean?—the innate tendency of the cells 
to arrange themselves.” We read of “the unconscious (!) striv- 
ing of the organism to the perfect form of the species.” Ina 
philosophy which professedly excludes metaphysics and adopts 
the strictly evolutionary standpoint such phrases are signifi- 
cant. It is true that no theory of music is satisfactory which 
excludes the operation of the transcendental ego. But there is 
no room for it in the theories we have examined, which, logi- 
cally, are bound to the sensuous continuum for their data. 
These inconsistencies, however, prove how impossible a purely 
evolutionary treatment of the subject is. Indeed, the ordinary 
man would repudiate as a contradiction any physical theory of 
beauty; which, in accordance with the proverb, is only “skin 
deep.” .Our consciousness of the relation of music with real 
being, as extra-mentally existent, finds no room in such a the- 
ory. It does not furnish any ground for the absolute and uni- 
versal character of the ideal which all art postulates, and there- 
fore it must be rejected, in the light of the facts of conscious- 
ness, as merely speculative and inadequate. 

A word may be permitted, from the standpoint of our logical 
insistence on the facts of the case, on the mathematical theory 
of music. Music and mathematics have long been sworn 
friends and it is vain, since the scientific spirit must prevail, 
to endeavor to interfere in the close relation. But the psychol- 
ogy of the aesthetic judgment refuses us permission to include 

(11) Henry Calderwood—Place of Man in Nature. Ladd—Philos- 
oply of Mind, Chap. 14. 
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it in the logical relations of mathematical formulae; just as it 
has refused us the permission to include it in the necessary con- 
nections of physical law. The science of acoustics was the out- 
come of the development in mathematical science. Acoustics is 
simply the attempt to measure exactly the relations which exist 
between the tones which music employs and the temperament 
which is the consequence thereof. The chief value of this 
science to the musician is obvious from this fact. It helps to 
sharpen his perception of tonal values and quickens his respon- 
siveness to new arrangements among the factors of tone se- 
quences. A mathematical theory of music, however, claims 
more for it than this. Helmholtz in particular has done much 
to establish the higher claims of mathematics in aesthetic 
theory. There is now no doubt that exact aesthetic is possible 
up to a certain point. Modern physics and experimental psy- 
chology have been busy in this field. Sound “waves,” the 
phenomena of rhythm; the physiological laws of harmony, the 
varieties of aesthetic pleasure dependent upon these laws, have 
each been reduced to mathematical exactness. But the 
achievements of exact science seem to be limited to this, as the 
constant changes and concessions which leading scientists are 
making to the psychologist and artist show. Helmbholtz’s 
theory that the aim of aesthetics is “to find the principle of ar- 
tistic beauty in its unconscious conformity to mathematical 
law,” is now accepted with reservation by scientific philosophers 
of the beautiful. It is not in conformity with all the facts, some 
of which—such as melody in music—are entirely beyond the 
reach of these mathematical relations. It is difficult to con- 
ceive Helmholtz’s theory of upper partial tones as expressive of 
merely mathematical relations. This would not be sufficient 
for a strictly scientific account even of the aesthetic experience 
of musical harmony; if by “scientific” we mean strict accord 
with all the facts. Harmony, as we have seen, is not, and never 
can be, a matter of nerve structure and measurable quantities of 
nerve stimulation. It is a mental experience, a judgment of 
absolute worths in the realms of sensuous sound. The soul 
does not find the secret of its satisfaction in harmony, in the 
mathematical relations which tones hold towards each other. 
There is a higher source, than these mathematical uniformities, 
for the enjoyment we feel. It is true we have no instruments to 
express these higher factors, no formula of mathematics has 
yet comprehended them, and if we had them they would render 
no.aid in interpreting these phenomena of consciousness, which 
imply mental activity throughout. If our former analysis be 
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correct, the structure of music, as an art and as a science, wit- 
nesses to the power of the mind to judge differences by means 
of imagination and intellect, which mathematics and the ap- 
paratus of sense are incapable of. As against a merely mathe- 
matical theory, therefore, we make the humble contention that 
without immediate discrimination of the differences in the 
values of notes by the mind, the art of music would be a sheer 
impossibility. (12.) 
(To be Concluded.) 


(12) cf. Ladd. Physiological Psychology, Sec. 20. p. $20. 








Whatever of stimulation or practical suggestion may come 
out of the discussions concerning the scope and methods of 
music teaching at the annual meeting of the National Associa- 
tion of Music Teachers, in New York, June 24-28, 1897, the dis- 
cussion of Musical Journalism cannot but be advantageous, this 
subject being at the same time one of the most important and 
the least undersood of all that will come before the meeting. 
And this will be true whether we take the journalism intended 
to be that of the musical press, so-called, or that much wider 
field represented by the musical departments of the dailies and 
weeklies. It is a subject having the widest possible relations to 
national and local progress in music, and it deserves to be con- 
sidered from the foundation. 

The first question, naturally, is: What is the main function 
of musical journalism? What is it that the musical journalist 
undertakes to do for the art of music? 

According to Goethe, the three principal questions which art 
raises are: “What?” “Why?” and “How?” In other words, 
what is this something which the artist presents? Was it 
worth doing? Has he done it well? 

Music, being an art of tonal instincts, trained ears and spec- 
ialized forms of sensitiveness, is peculiarly liable to be misun- 
derstood. As a matter of fact it is misunderstood or imper- 
fectly represented in much of the writing that is done concern- 
ing it. We have in or appertaining to music two classes of 
persons: Those who are artists or students of art, who have 
the fundamental and acquired training upon which true musi- 
cal culture rests; and, second, a literary class of persons know- 
ing a good deal about music in the form of biography, history 
and traditional critical opinions, but without the trained ears, 
experience or special sensitiveness upon which actual music 
rests. The members of the first class do all the productive 
playing and performing and furnish most of what we might call 

: 42 
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productive hearing; members of the second class do most of the 
talking and writing about music. Artists are generally averse 
to talking about their art except among their intimate asso- 
ciates, who will understand whatever they say in the light of 
the specialized musical consciousness and musical feeling— 
in which I include not feeling alone but the intellectual ap- 
preciations appertaining to music of the highest class. 

Moreover, it necessarily happens that whatever may be said 
by the talkers or writers of the second class in the foregoing 
categories will be more intelligible to the laity, and apparently 
more intelligent, than anything that artists may say; because 
the former is complete as it stands, while the latter has to be 
explained or digested in the light of this inner criterion of musi- 
cal feeling. The artist and critic, writing in obedience to this 
inner light, goes somewhat cautiously, or goes very direct and 
sweepingly, according as the light burns brightly or feebly; 
while the mere critic goes quite precisely, with martinet prim- 
ness, towards his conclusion. He leaves, therefore, a clear im- 
pression, and often does a great deal of harm through being 
quoted as authority, and overbearing the weaker and more 
sensitive musical intelligences, to the temporary obstruction of 
appreciation of true art. 

The history of music is full of this sort of thing. There is 
never in the whole world a real work of music produced but 
encounters one of these clear and cut-and-dried pens declaring 
it to be false in principle, defective in method and very poor 
stuff. So it has been with the great works of every master. 
Bach lived before the art of journalism had found its wind; but 
Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, and all the operatic com- 
posers, from Donizetti to Wagner and Vincent d’Indy, have 
had to run this gauntlet. These men fail in very plain cases. I 
myself upon first hearing “Carmen” failed to recognize its pop- 
ular qualities, although when the Torreador in the person of 
Signor Pantaleoni came down the stage and began his aston- 
ishing and ponderous “Torreador attento,” I recognized that 
here indeed was a very strong moment. The late William 
Henry Fry happened to be critic of the New York “Tribune” 
when Gounod’s “Faust” was produced. He had in the “Trib- 
une” next morning about seven full columns (necessarily pre- 
pared in advance from reading the piano copy), and in sum- 
ming up he gave the remarkable verdict that “in the whole 
opera during about four hours’ music there was not one sing- 
able and enjoyable melody.” It was a new cut of melody. Fry 
himself composed in Donizettian style, and he failed to recog- 
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nize even such peculiarly luscious and sensuous melody as 
that in the garden scene. 
. 2*+ + 

Musical journalism is not so easy as it looks. Every public 
musical performance admits of being commented upon from 
three different standpoints: First, as to the general character of 
what is presented, and by whom, the same being conceived in 
journalistic parlance as ‘““news”—as when it speaks of “Mr. So- 
and-So playing and singing such and such numbers before an 
audience of such and such a general character.” Matter of 
this sort, whether long or short, has its place in the current re- 
porting of the actual occurrences of every day which is the 
prime duty of the journal. 

Again, the same performance admits of being discussed 
from the standpoint of music itself, presenting therein the range 
of selections as art, the relationship of the composers to one 
another, and the happy or unhappy manner in which the selec- 
tions follow one another upon the program. 

In the third place there is the question of quality of per- 
formance, which may have been either good, bad or indifferent; 
and all this, again, either as regards technique or interpretation 
or both; and these intermingled in an endless variety of con- 
tradictions among themselves, as when the technique is good 
and the interpretation wrong, or the reverse. 

Moreover, it often happens that a single performance needs 
to be discussed from all three of the standpoints mentioned 
above, having its place in the daily record as news, as art per- 
formance, and as a new master-work heard for the first time. 
This is what happens when a new opera or other important 
work is presented. 

* *K * 

It is evident that in undertaking to talk of a musical per- 
formance as news, the quality in the criticism primarily de- 
manded is what might be termed “social intelligence.” That is, 
a general understanding of the local and social importance of 
the different performers in order to mention them in the true 
order of precedence, and at the same time to treat them with a 
certain amount of regard for the relative importance of their 
work, artistically considered. All this could be well done by a 
person having only a very superficial knowledge of music, with 
a sufficient amount of literary faculty and general tact—quali- 
ties which are rather common in the journalistic profession. 

When we come to speak of the music from the art standpoint, 
however, it is then a much more serious question. This can be 
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provided for by a proper training and reading in the history 
and biography of art, some knowledge of aesthetics, and a very 
large practical experience in hearing music. As already no- 
ticed earlier in the discussion, it is quite possible for a critic to 
write very intelligently and clearly of a new work from a liter- 
ary standpoint, and at the same time to show that the real spirit 
of the work has not been felt or comprehended by him at all. 
Here again we come back to the distinction made then, 
namely: That music is a matter of special sensitiveness, and, 
to properly estimate a tone poem, one needs to have made hini- 
self a trained hearer, because to critically estimate a tone poem 
heard for the second, third or fourth time, is a very different 
thing from simply enjoying or not enjoying it; and the kind of 
hearing which this sort of criticism demands is not alone the 
musical faculty as such, its sensitiveness played upon by the 
varying moods of the work, but also an intellect all the while 
active in observing the manner of treatment and the usual or 
unusual qualities that enter into the technical handling of the 


ideas. 
* * * 


A similar difficulty arises in estimating the quality of the 
performance. There are many men in the journalistic profes- 
sion who have a natural faculty for appreciating finish. This is 


much more common in America than in any other country. It 
shows itself in our daily life in a thousand different directions, 
in our highly ornate residences, our finely finished furniture, 
our carriages, our railway coaches, and the like; they all show 
that the average American likes to “get the best,” that he takes 
a certain pride in knowing that the sleeping car he rides in, 
the hotel he stops at, the books he reads, are “up to date” and 
contain “all the modern improvements.” Hence it is not at all 
uncommon to find in the journalistic profession men who have 
a certain instinct, or sixth sense, for the quality of a perform- 
ance. The finish attracts them at once, and without really any 
true sense of art as such, they are nevertheless wonderfully 
pleased with the neatness and precision with which the thing is 
done. 

Mr. Thomas made his early reputation as an orchestral 
leader through this quality of his work, and it has continued to 
distinguish it in a marked degree from that of ordinary con- 
ductors in this country from the date of his first appearance. 
The same was true of the piano playing of Mr. Joseffy, who, 
coming to America in 1880, almost immediately took his place 
at the head and has remained there ever since. While this artist 
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is a very excellent interpreter in many lines of music, ne has 
the distinguishing qualities of neatness and finish. Many other 
examples will occur to the reader. 

Now it would require but a comparatively moderate amount 
of experience (anywhere from one to five years under gcod 
conditions) for a journalist, with this instinct for fineness, to 
become a discriminating judge of the quality of a performance 
whether illustrated on piano, voice or other instruments. 

* * xk 

When it comes, however, to that part of the performance 
which we denominate “interpretation,” the art of carrying over 
to the listener the innate something which the music was in- 
tended to convey, then indeed we come to a much more deli- 
cate and serious question. In this case it is necessary for the 
critic to know in advance what the work should be, what it 
means, how it ought to sound, and at least to know it so well 
as to recognize at a given performance that it rises very much 
above any previous presentation in his experience, bringing out 
new beauties and making it more impressive. It is evident on 
the face of it that this will never happen except in cases of a 
peculiar and specific musical endowment, developed and 
trained in the quasi-judicial direction which a critic needs; 
which in order to be effective, however, must be super-imposed 
upon a genuine musical experience not biased by the necessity 
of making up a formal opinion. 

Looked at from this standpoint, it is evident that the training 
for a critic would need first of all to be that of a musician, and 
upon this a certain schooling as a philosopher or aesthetic-judi- 
cial observer would have to be super-imposed. 

. 2 * 

All the considerations in the preceding parts of this discus- 
sion have also to be modified when practically applied by a due 
consideration of the circumstances and surroundings of the 
musical performance, for example: 

I should lay it down as a fundamental principle for a critic 
that a performance by amateurs ought never to be criticised. 
They might have their place as news, but in the nature of the 
case an amateur is not a legitimate subject of criticism, even 
with respect to her standard of performance or selection of art 
works. When an amateur appears as a player or singer, it is 
usually in furtherance of some charity or social object, and the 
motive should justify the appearance. 

In a metropolitan discussion of a first class recital or other 
musical performance there is one principle which is too often 
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neglected, which is that every article ought to have a key note. 
The performance as a whole is either good or bad. It leaves a 
favorable impression or an unfavorable impression. Some- 
thing of this ought to appear at the very beginning, and the 
article as a whole ought to observe a certain perspective. Here, 
however, we are trenching upon a purely literary ground, and 
while the point is one to be distinctly borne in mind by all who 
have occasion to comment upon a musical performance, it is 
not necessary to elaborate it just now. The idea is that in the 
course of two hours of music it sometimes happens that there 
are three or four half minutes at different points of the pro- 
gram when things are more or less at sixes and sevens; some 
of the singers fall from the pitch, an instrument loses its place 
and comes in wrong, or some other accident happens, so that 
for a half minute (which is a very long time in a musical per- 
formance) things more or less jar. Nothing is more common 
in reading a notice of such a performance than to find that the 
criticism of the imperfections occupies vastly more space than 
that devoted to the entire remainder of the program. It is evi- 
dent that this is wrong, because the program as a whole, in 
spite of the faults, often is very inspiring and satisfactory. It 
might have been the only time that so important a work had 
been heard in that community, and therefore an occasion of 
signal importance; but the critic has been disturbed, and he 
spends his whole strength of criticism on the faults he has found 
and makes nothing of the central facts of the whole evening. 
* * OK 

If one were asked to say in the shortest possible space what 
is the best thing a musical critic could do for a small community 
when he is assigned to “do” a musical performance, I should 
say first that he ought to write about music as if he really loved 
it, and as if he appreciated the motive actuating the artist in 
undertaking this, that or the other difficult task; and, in the 
second place, that the good qualities of the performance should 
be recognized as of much more importance to the reader than 


the faults, 
*x * x 


With reference to the influence a critic has on public taste in 
large cities, it is very difficult to make an assertion with any 
confidence. My own opinion is that the only authority which a 
critic gains in a first class community arises from his ability to 
see things and appreciate them just a little sooner than the 
average hearer of the music. The average musical attendant at 
a concert enjoys some things and fails to enjoy others; he goes 
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home somewhat pieased, also perhaps somewhat perplexed, 
and it is only after two or three days that he is quite sure what 
he does think about them; when the conflicting impressions 
have cleared themselves up a sort of “survival of the fittest” 
takes place, and he settles down to his conclusions with regard 
to what he heard. The clever critic is able to accomplish this 
within two or three hours after the performance is over, and 
when the music hearer after the concert reads his criticism it 
very often happens that he has not yet himself made up his 
mind; nevertheless, as he reads he finds the newspaper re- 
marks reflecting the half formed conclusions of his own mind, 
and perhaps giving a reason for them. It is evident, then, that 
in this case the critic has gained a certain amount of standing 
with that reader. If, on the other hand, a musical reader finds 
his paper condemning something in extravagant terms which 
has given him pleasure, and which as he looks back upon it he 
thinks ought to have given him pleasure, the chances are that 
the critic will not have acquired any influence at all with that 
reader; for with the musical reader everything finally has to be 
tried by the musical bearings and instincts; these criticise the 
work conscientiously, and when these finally pronounce their 
opinion the musician cares very little for what the critic says; 
he has his reason in his own mind and keeps it, and the critic 
simply fails to acquire standing. 

With reference to the general influence of musical criticism 
in a particular locality, then, I should say that so long as the 
criticism amounts to and contents itself with clearing up ideas 
of art and of the difficulties with which the artist contends, 
pointing out the beauties and the relationship the works main- 
tain to other works of art, in the course of time he will do a 
great deal of good, because the constant recurrence of the fun- 
damental principles of art, and the application of them to par- 
ticular cases, tends to bring the readers back again to these 
principles, when otherwise they might forget and overlook 
them; and many of them will pursue courses of reading end 
reflection for themselves, and thus the aggregate of taste in the 
community will be very materially promoted. 


* * * 


Such being the general ground covered by musical journal- 
ism in its different phases, we are in position to answer for our- 
selves the leading questions contained in a circular letter sent 
out by Mr. Louis C. Elson, the well-known lecturer and litter- 
ateur of the Boston Daily Advertiser, chairman of the commit- 
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tee on this part of the program of the New York meeting. He 
asks: 

“1. Does the supply of expert musical criticism equal the 
demand? , 

“2. Do you believe that intelligent musical criticism in the 
daily press would have a direct influence on the public taste in 
musical matters? 

“3. Do you believe that it is possible to train critics in this 
field as other professionals are trained—by a college or con- 
servatory course of education? 

“4. Do you believe that there is a public demand for musical 
criticism in the smaller cities of the United States?” 

To these we are now in position to make direct reply. First, 
that the “supply of expert musical criticism” does not equal the 
demand—or, at least that it is not in excess. Second, an intelli- 
gent musical criticism in the daily press, or in any other, exerts 
a certain influence upon the public taste in musical matters. 
Probably Boston is about as good an example of this as any 
city that can be mentioned, the city where Mr. Elson has la- 
bored so successfully for so many years. This city, which en- 
joys the enviable honor of maintaining probably the best or- 
chestra now in the world, has been the home of intelligent and 
aggressive musical activities during nearly the whole of the 
present century. From the founding of the Handel and Haydn 
society in 1815 down to the formation of the short-lived but 
efficient Boston Academy of Music in 1837, the Harvard Mu- 
sical Association in 1835 or thereabouts, the activities of the 
late John S. Dwight from 1852 to about 1870, the artistic work 
of such men as Otto Dressel, Carl Zerrahn, Ernst Perabo, B. J. 
Lang, Carl Faelten, E. A. MacDowell, Arthur Foote, John 
Orth, Baermann, S. B. Whitney, and many others, and from 
about 1870 the critical work of Messrs. Louis C. Elson, Wm. F. 
Apthorp, Ben Wolfe, Philip Hale and others—in many ways 
public interest in the art of music has been educated, inspired 
and stimulated until at the present time Boston not only has a 
splendid orchestra, all its own, but also a school of young na- 
tive composers more numerous and more able than can be 
reckoned in any other city of this country, New York not ex- 
cepted. And there is every reason to believe that musical criti- 
cism has been both more active and more able and sincere in 
Boston during the last twenty years than in any other Ameri- 
can city, which fact is probably one of the causes contributing 
powerfully to the existing apotheosis of the art of music in that 
Citv. 
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To the third question it may be answered that a part of the 
training of a musical critic might be given protessionally by a 
combination of practical training in musicianship, instruction 
and original research in aesthetics, coupled with unlimited ex- 
perience of hearing and plenty of time for things to clear up in 
the mind of the on-coming critic. Why not? But is anyone 
prepared to say what sort of trial examination we could have 
for certifying the abilities of a young man thus scientifically 
prepared? 

As to the fourth question, there is not ‘a demand” for expert 
musical criticism in the smaller cities, in the sense of manag- 
ing editors upon anxious seats awaiting the advent of proper 
persons; but there is a real need for such work, and if properly 
accorded space and conducted along the lines laid down herein- 
before, it would be of value to the public taste and in time to the 
journal undertaking it. 
2 * OK Ok 

Despite what is so often said of the instability and partiality 
of critics on the mewspapers, it is generally believed that com- 
ment upon musical personalities and abilities is more sincere 
and itnpartial in the daily papers than in the distinctly musical 
press. This is no more true in America than in other countries. 
In all it is understood, or currently reported, that any kind of 
performer by engaging a hall and proper assistance, and mak- 
ing a certain appearance of musical intention, by bringing pe- 
cuniary or social influences to bear,can secure first class notices 
in the musical press, and in many cases materially modify those 
which appear in the daily papers. This is very unfortunate, 
whether true or false, since it deprives the musical press of what 
should be its influence in favor of good and against the bad. 

In the nature of the case the musical press proper ought to be 
the most influential tribunal before which questions of musical 
art could be tried. Besides a comment upon current happen- 
ings more complete and intelligent than a daily paper has room 
tor, the musical press ought to distinguish itself by supporting 
art from an art standard, and bringing to its aid considerations 
of the most intimate, altruistic and musical character. This is 
what belongs to the assumption of such an office as a periodical 
takes upon itself when it arrogates to itself the name “musical.” 
The comments in a daily paper might be musical while dealing 
with the external and superficial aspects of the art only; but a 
musical editor places himself upon special ground where noth- 
ing will justify him but complete loyalty to art in its noblest 
conception. 
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If I were called upon to design a coat of arms for the musical 
press, or to invent a principle likely in the long run to enhance 
its popularity, I do not think I could do better than to fall back 
on the copy-book principle: 

“Honesty Is the Best Policy.” 

There are very few musical periodicals whose standing would 
not be immediately enhanced when it was known that this 
homely principle had become the rule of their life. 

ee © 

And next after honesty, I think nothing will add in the long 
run so surely to the influence of a musical paper as to speak of 
music as musicians think of it. Faith is the beginning of art no 
less than of religion. Pessimism, skepticism, the sneer, are 
principles without productive value. They make for destruc- 
tion. Faith, optimism, a belief in what is true, noble and good, 
and a willingness to work for them—these are the fundamental 
rules of life for a musical journal intending to arrive at a posi- 


tion at once helpful and commanding. 
‘es 


And from this standpoint I should say that the demand ma- 
terially exceeded the supply. W. S. B. M. 


























NOTEWORTHY PERSONALITIES. 
MR. A. DEVIN-DUVIVIER. 

Among the distinguished musicians of Chicago there are few 
who have had so long and so honorable a career as Mr. A. 
Devin-Duvivier, whose portrait is here adjoined. Mr. Duvi- 
vier is of English birth, Liverpool being his native town. When 
the boy was twelve years of age, his father removed to Berlin 
and started there the first French newspaper published in Ger- 
many. Mr. Duvivier therefore became a pupil of the cele- 
brated contrapuntist, Dehn, and afterwards studied the piano 
with Kullak. In Berlin he made distinguished attainments. 

At the age of twenty he went to Paris where he entered the 
conservatory and finished his studies under Halevy, the com- 
poser of “La Juive.” He was the class-mate of Saint-Saens, 
Bizet, Massenet and other famous composers, and about this 
time obtained a gold medal at the Institute for a symphonic 
composition. Shortly afterwards he began to study the art of 
singing and the physiology of the vocal organs with the great 
Garcia. 

During a part of his residence in Paris Mr. Duvivier was a 
director of orchestra at one of its theaterr, and as might have 
been expected from a young man of his genius he composed 
incessantly. The fever of composition was not always wholly 
aesthetic on his part, an instance of which is afforded by his 
experience in composing a ballet. It is not generally known 
to the outside world that the ballet music which we enjoy so 
much in the works of Gounod and others is far from being 
the spontaneous musical production which it sounds. The 
ballet master has the task of conceiving the plan. He declares 
the situation, decides the dances, decides upon how many evo- 
lutions he will have, what steps they will have, the exact 
rhythm, even down to the number of measures which are neces- 
sary for each number of the dance. When he has completed 
his schedule he takes it to the composer, who then has it for 
his problem to compose graceful dance music in strains of 
exactly so and so many measures, and rhythms so and so, and 
in such and such an order. If he is able to do this and obtain 
an artistic result it is well, but the ballet master’s schedule must 
be carried out at all hazards. These compositions are some- 


times called for on very short notice. Mr. Duvivier tells of 
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having been called upon for a ballet with a schedule like the 
foregoing, to be played the very next night. The consequence 
was that the young conductor spent exactly twenty hours in 
straight writing in order to have this ballet ready for the time 
when his duties required it to be ready. He sustained himself 
by a few simple refreshments from time to time. 

Mr. Duvivier’s opera, “Deborah,” was produced at the thea- 
tre Lyrique in Paris in 1867, and the work was praised almost 
universally. Theophile Gautier criticised it, saying that his 
music “was not only scientific, not only cleverly and scholarly, 
but was full of soul.” He says the instrumentation in “Debo- 
rah” is remarkably rich. The great composer Berlioz said of 
it that “this score contained more than one page which might 
well have been signed by one of the great masters. His instru- 
mentation is full of purely written and very interesting details, 
and cultivated musicians can appreciate its charming combina- 
tions of tones and its unconventionally produced effects. In 
the principal concerted pieces the composer has given full play 
to his inspiration and surrounded it with all the arts which 
a musician ought to have at his command.” Ofa similar tenor 
are many other criticisms made at places where his various 
pieces were heard. 

In his early life Mr. Duvivier distinguished himself by 
smaller works. Among the famous criticisms which have been 
made upon his work are some from Adolphe Adam, the cele- 
brated opera composer and member of the Institute. 

Somewhere about 1875 Mr. Duvivier removed to London 
where he was a professor at the Royal Academy of Music 
during seven and a half years, and in 1887 he was unanimously 
elected an honorary member of that institution. 

As an evidence of the confidence with which he was regarded 
by his distinguished masters it may be said that among his 
pupils were Franz Kullak, now director of the Berlin School 
of Music, two daughters of Manual Garcia, the distinguished 
master, two daughters of Halevy, the composer, and two 
daughters of Herold. He produced a large number of pupils 
who have distinguished themselves upon the stage. 

As a composer Mr. Duvivier has accumulated a large num- 
ber of manuscripts, among which are three operas, of which 
only one has been produced. Here is a partial list: 

A symphonic poem, “The Triumph of Bacchus,” which was 
played by Mr. Thomas two years ago, and also played a num- 
ber of times in Paris and London. “Fantaisie Symphonique,” 
and “Allegretto Scherzando,” both of which were played at 
the Alexandra Palace. 
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An “Overture de Concert,” “Grand Valse de Concert,” 
“Grand March for Double Orchestra,” “March Elegia,” “Can- 
tata,” “Hero and Leander,” “Adagio et Allegro de Concert,” 
for orchestra and violoncello obligato, dedicated to Joseph 
Hollman; two flute pieces with orchestra; four for flute and 
piano; sixty or more English, French and German songs, Sym- 
phony in F minor, “Le Florentin,” opera, three acts, and an 
opera, ‘La Mandragore.” 


MRS. JOHN, VANCE CHENEY. 


We have pleasure in presenting at this time a portrait of Mrs. 
John Vance Cheney, a member of the very musical Cheney 
Family, of Vermont: All the missionary spirit for which this 
family has been so distinguished in years gone by, seems to 
have been transmitted directly to Mrs. Cheney, and wherever 
she has lived she has made herself a very active center of musi- 
cal cultivation and inspiration. 

Mrs. Cheney’s beautifully conceived address on “The Rela- 
tion of Music to Life” was reprinted in this magazine last No- 
vember. During the present season she has delivered lectures 
upon Beethoven’s Symphonies many times in Chicago, and in 
a large number of other cities, and early in the fall will make 
a Southern tour doing the same. 

These lectures of Mrs. Cheney’s are entirely different from 
the usual ornamental discourses. She confines her attention 
in each lecture toa simple symphony. She secures, if possible, 
as illustrators, a pianist and violinist, and perhaps an entire 
string quartette. Each movement is taken up. The subjects 
are played and the treatment pointed out, and all the points are 
elaborated together with remarks of poetic suggestion and 
appreciation. When the entire symphony has been gone 
through with in this way, from a somewhat practical teaching 
standpoint, the work is then played through from beginning 
to end by the instruments in order that it may be heard in its 
entirety, and that the hearers may see how these different 
things follow one after another, and so learn to enjoy the work 
as a tone poem. 

In Chicago this course was adopted with the symphonies 
on the programs of Mr. Thomas, and each lecture was de- 
livered to the class about a week or ten days in advance of the 
performance. It is easy to see that an analytical program of 
this sort could not but be of very great advantage indeed to 
the young musician who afterwards heard the symphony 
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played. It is not enough that people should hear the great 
works of music. It is necessary to hear them many times, 





MRS. JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


much more frequently than we usually do, until their qualities 
make themselves felt with each hearer. 

The missionary work of Mrs. Cheney’s is original with her, 
and is to be thoroughly commended. Her address is so pleas- 
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ing, and her sense of form and high ideality so marked, that 
she is sure to be heard with admiration wherever she speaks. 


MR. H.S. PERKINS. 


Mr. H. S. Perkins is entitled to the credit of having the long- 
est grand testimonial concert ever undertaken. Space for- 
bids reproducing this program. It consisted of performances 


H. S. PERKINS—1897. 


by Mr. Middelschulte, the Chicago Orchestra Club, Mr. Alex- 
ander Krauss, the Philharmonic Quartette, the Jacobson Or- 
chestral Club, Mrs. Geneva Erb, Mr. Emil Liebling, Mr. L. G. 
Gottschalk, the Schumann Lady Quartette, Mr. William H. 
Sherwood, Miss Mae Estelle Acton, the Sherwood Quartette, 
Mr. Max Bendix, Mr. W. Waugh Lauder and Bicknell Young. 


The appearances of these extraordinary forces were arranged 
to take place in seventeen numbers. Mr. Middelschulte 
opened the ball about half past eight in the evening, with an 
organ fantasie in B flat, by Saint-Saens, after which things 
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moved on in a moderate sort of a way until ten o’clock p. m., 
at which time Mr. Emil Liebling was just engaged in the 
second piece of the seventh number of the program. At half 
past eleven the fourteenth number of the program had been 
completed, Mr. Max Bendix had played the Carmen Fantasie 
in great shape, and the next thing to have been heard was the 
Overture to “Tannhauser” in the Liszt arrangement, to have 
been played by Mr. W. Waugh Lauder; as this dose was sure 
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H. S. PERKINS—1857. 


to occupy twenty minutes and there were several precincts yet 
to hear from, the management decided to call the concert off, 
and that part of the audience which had stood by until this 
period went home thankfully. 

In order to understand this testimonial (which is to be hoped 
resulted in a pleasant pecuniary augmentation to the resources 
of the beneficiary) we are to remember that Mr. H. S. Perkins 
has been active in music in and about Chicago most of the 
time since 1857. Two years later he appears as a teacher in 
the normal summer school carried on by Mr. C. H. Cady and 
others and it was in this year that he produced his first com- 
position, a very pretty but simple quartette “Sweet and Low,” 
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which has been sung a great deal. Mr. Perkins gives the 
following particulars of the production of Mr. Bradbury’s 
Cantata of “Esther, the Beautiful Queen,” which was given in 
the Metropolitan Hall and was an event: 

“Miss Kate L. Jones (now Mrs. Brainerd, of St. Louis) sang 
the part of the Queen; Mr. M. Z. Tinker, now of Evansville, 
Ind., sang Mordecai; Mr. Perkins sang Haman and Mr. Jules 
Lombard took the part of King Ahasuerus.” The first normal 
session was held here in the summer of 1858, with the same 
teachers excepting Mr. Bradbury. Mr. Perkins’ quartette was 
sung at the closing exercises of ’59 by Miss Jones, Miss Kate 
Ostrom, Mr. Tinker and Mr. Perkins. Mr. H. M. Higgins, 
of the firm of Higgins Brothers, music publishers and dealers, 
was present and made a proposal to publish it in sheet form. 
Mr. Perkins’ compensation was twenty-five copies free. Since 
that important beginning Mr. Perkins has edited thirty books, 
all vocal music, and composed a goodly number of quartettes, 
songs, etc., which suggests an active life; in addition to this he 
has conducted over two hundred conventions and festivals, 
normal music schools in eight different states, and has given 
much private instruction, etc. During his travels in Europe 
and Egypt in 1875 and 1876 he wrote many letters upon musi- 
cal and other subjects to several papers in this country, those 
from Egypt to the Chicago Tribune, giving a history of the 


judiciary of that country, being among those of special interest. 
He has, also, read papers upon “Modern Egypt” before sev- 
eral of the literary clubs of Chicago. His labors in connection 
with the Music Teachers’ National and the Illinois Music 
Teachers’ Association from the organization to the present are 
too well known to require rehearsing. The last work which he 


’ 


composed and published is entitled “Singing for You,” which 
was dedicated to the late Emma Abbott.” 

The accompanying portraits, of the “before-taking” and 
“after-taking” variety, are presented with a great deal of in- 
terest and show that our still active friend has always been a 
man of mark. 


MRS. EMMA A. THOMAS. 


Mrs. Emma A. Thomas is one of the most widely known 
workers in the field of public school music; in the Song Jour- 
nal, and more recently in this magazine, she has carried on 
from month to month a very practical series of answers to ques- 
tions, of which she receives a large number in the course of 
a year. 
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On the death of her husband, himself a prominent Detroit 
musician, Mrs. Thomas, several years ago, put her knowledge 
to practical use by organizing private singing classes in con- 
nection with several of the Detroit churches, and conducting 
them with such success that she was soon offered the position 
of supervisor of music in the public schools. 


MRS) EMMA A THOMAS 


As she realized the possibilities before her as a teacher of 
children she took a thorough course of special training under 
the best known teachers, prominent among them being the late 
Dr. Luther W. Mason, of Boston, an instructor of world-wide 
fame. 

The popular success of her work, and the pressing demand 
for special instruction for young teachers, resulted in her estab- 
lishing a training school for public school teachers in connec- 
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tion with the Detroit Conservatory of Music, and at the present 
time she has a large number of pupils in successful positions 
farand near. It is stated that about three-fourths of the gradu- 
ates from her normal schoo! have immediately been given de- 
sirable positions. 

She has delivered many addresses on public school music 
and on practical teaching of music before educational assem- 
blies in different parts of the country. She is a woman of at- 
tractive personality, and of remarkable business capacity. 
Otherwise than this, she speaks for herself. 














MENDELSSOHN’S RONDO CAPRICCIOSO. 


EXPLANATORY REMARKS. 
BY EMIL LIEBLING. 


Mendelssohn presents in his works a remarkable anomaly. 
In studying the compositions of any master with a view to their 
value as a whole, we usually look for a gradual development. 
Beethoven, for instance, shows in his sonatas a successive evo- 
lution, an increase of importance which can be traced with 
absolute definiteness; in Chopin this feature is almost entirely 
wanting. Schubert wrote some of his masterpieces at the very 
beginning of his career, and the same is the case of Mendels- 
sohn. 

As regards their pedagogic value they are highly commend- 
able in every way; technically within reach of most fairly ad- 
vanced students, their perfection of form and melodious charm 
sustain the interest. The “Songs Without Words” while not 
‘covering as wide a range of emotional quality as the Chopin 
nocturnes yet offer a great deal of useful application in the way 
of melody playing and correct phrasing. Six children’s pieces, 
opus 72, are quite useful; the first two of the three fantasies, 
opus 16, form a pleasing relief from sonata work, the third is 
singularly weak and should be omitted. Of far more import- 
ance are three caprices, opus 33, the first of the set is a brilliant 
concert number. Mendelssohn’s sonatas for piano are not 
worth much; the fantasie opus 28 is in his best vein, and almost 
as important as the variations serieuses. Another charming 
opus in the variation form is that in the E flat major, opus 83; 
the capriccio, opus 5, does not seem to hang well together, and 
is not as attractive as the characteristic pieces opus 7, in which 
much versatility is displayed. The concertos in G minor and 
D minor, Capriccio Brilliante, and some other works with or- 
chestra accompaniments, are too well known to require special 
mention. The scherzo in F sharp minor should appear more 
often in programs, and an Etude in F is very ingeniously 
worked out and thematically developed; Mendelssohn’s pre- 
ludes and fugues, opus 35, are very important; the first in E 
minor especially is beautifully and brilliantly carried to a grand 
finale. 

The present work under discussion labors under the dis- 
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advantage of having become too popular. Everybody plays at 
the Rondo capriccioso, but it has usually fallen to the lot of a 
few great artists to play it as it should be heard. It requires 
great finesse of technique, a well developed wrist and finger 
staccato, facility in legato, running passages and _ brilliant 
octave work. An interesting example of how a composition 
may be edited to death is given in Buelow’s edition of the 
piece, in which it takes four to five pages of explanatory mat- 
ter to tell all that he wishes the pupil to observe in performing 
it. But Buelow did many strange things, for instance, when 
he transposes the Chopin tarantelle into B major and imagined 
that its performance was thereby facilitated. 

If any one wishes to find out how closely one composer can 
follow another without committing grand lanceny, let him 
examine Raff’s introduction and allegro, opus 87, in G, which 
comes so very near to Mendelssohn’s opus 14 as to be almost a 
twin. In the present remarks the Peters edition is supposed to 
be used. The introduction in E major to be played quietly and 
with fine tone production and shading. Students must observe 
the time and rhythm carefully, and bring out the agitato 
episode, commencing with the fourth line—the last arpeggios 
to be held with the pedal. 

Somewhere down east there is, I believe, a synthetic guild 
which connects all sorts of drivel with music and piano teach- 
ing. I remember seeing as an elucidation of their work the 
following example which is supposed to represent Seeling’s 
“Loreley.” 
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Of course no sane person would object to having geography 
brought together with music. 

It must be patent to all impartial observers that the resources 
and possibilities of this new departure which we poor western- 
ers have not yet come to, are practically unlimited. I would 
respectfully submit to Mr. Parsons and Miss Chittenden that 
the following would immeasurably facilitate the study of the 
Rondo Capriccioso; in fact my synthetic suggestion seems so 
irresistible that it must at once commend itself to all and, like 
Mark Twain's verse about the fare which is punched with care 
for each passengaire, I expect to hear every one humming the 
Rondo as follows: 
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Ni-co - de-mus, Ni-co-de-mus, Ni-co- etc, 


I claim that Nicodemus as applied to the rondo is much more 
practical and concrete than the combination of a South Ameri- 
can River with our Northern States. For a reasonable con- 
sideration I would be willing to co-operate with the synthetic 
guild during the off season which is about to begin, and feel 
sure that I could insure satisfactory albeit somewhat surpris- 
ing results. 

The term “capriccioso” is well put in, for the rondo is not 
exactly in the usual rondo form, but rather sonata in this dis- 
guise. The principal theme in E minor is followed by the con- 
ventional second theme in the relative major key, a very brief 
development brings us back to the opening phrase; like a good 
boy the composer does not stray away again from the safe 
haven of the tonic EF, but contents himself with attacking a bril- 
liant finale which, when sufficiently worked up by the exe- 
cutant, does the same service for audience. It is strange that 
Mendelssohn avails himself of the modern mode of utilizing 
broken octaves by alternating them in both hands in his opus 
14, when he adheres to the ancient and less effective version at 
the close of the capriccioso, opus 33, No. 3 in B flat minor. 

Close students will find all sorts of technical tricks, doubie 
trills, successive fourths, etc., plentifully sprinkled throughout 
the work; unless every detail is worked out very systematically 
the effect will be wanting. I would also commend the study 
of the following excellent transcriptions of Mendelssohnian sub- 
jects: Hofmann arrangement of the scherzo from the Scotch 
symphony; Heller, the Saltarello, from the Italian symphony; 
the song “Auf Fluegeln des Gesanges” (charming as tran- 
scribed by Liszt); two caprices on theme from “ Mid-sum- 
mer Night’s Dream,” and the Overture Fingal’s Cave; and 
Liszt’s Paraphrase of the Wedding March and Elfenreigen. 
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(Ten Evenings with Great Composers. No. X.) 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 
The fullness with which the characteristics of the different com- 
posers have been treated in the preceding evenings of this course 
leaves little to be said in this final summing up, since the only ele- 
ment of the present program which we have not already had in com- 
bination with the others is that of Liszt, itself fully weated in the 
previous evening. 

We have now arrived at the point where a completely developed 
recital program, according to modern ideas, can be presented, and this 
upon a great variety of grades of difficulty. As an illustration three 
programs are given. The first contains nothing of greater difficulty 
than the fifth grade, and is, therefore, within the reach of pianists 
of very moderate abilities. ‘The second is of a more difficult character, 
involving technic up to the cighth or ninth grade and more experience 
and brilliant capacity. The third program is a fully developed re- 
cital, such as an artist might play. In so far as regards the mechanical 
difficulties of the last program, they are not beyond the reach of the 
better class of pianists as we find them almost anywhere, but from 
an artistic point of view the interpretations require a good deal of 
musical maturity. 

I. (Easy.) 
Bach, 
Prelude and Fugue in D major. Clavier, No. 5. 
Sarabande in E minos. 
Loure ir G major. (Heinze.) 
Beethoven, 
Sonata in G major, op. 14, No. 2. 
Chopin, 
Impromptu in A flat, opus 29. 
Nocturne in B major, opus 15. 
Schumann, 
Forest Scenes, “Entrance,” “Wayside Inn,” “Homeward.” 
Nachtstuche in F, opus 23, No. 4. 
Wagner-Liszt, 
Spinning Song from the “Flying Dutchman.” 
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II. (Moderate.) 
Bach, 
Prelude and Iugue C sharp major, Cavier, No. 2. 
Beethoven, 
Sonata in A flat major, op. 26. 
Schumann, 
Fancy Pieces, op. 12. “In the Evening,” “Soaring,” “Why?” 
“Whims,” “End of the Song.” 
Chopin, 
Prelude in D flat; Scherzo in B flat minor. 
Liszt, 
A Dream of Love (No. 3); 8th Hungarian Rhapsody. 
III. (Difficult.) 
Bach-Liszt, 
“antasia and Fugue in G miner. (Organ.) 
Beethoven, 
Sonata in C minor, opus 111. 
Chopin, 
Fantasia Impromptu in C sharp minor, opus 66. 
Studies, opus 12, Nos. 3, 5 and 12. 
Nocturne in G major, opus 37. 
Schumann Kreisleriana, 
Nos. 1 and 2, opus 16. 
Liszt, Eclogue, 
“Au Bord D’Un Source.” 
“The Erl King.” (Schubert.) 

In all these programs except the second the order observed is that 
of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann and Liszt. When forming a 
program to be played before those not accustomed to classicai music, 
it is quite practicable to make a combination on a different plan, in 
which a program, for example of three numbers, might begin with a 
combination of three pieces by Bach, Chopin with Schumann and 
Liszt, or Bach, Schumann and Chopin. These could be followed by a 
serious Beethoven work, Such as one of the larger sonatas, and this 
again by a few small pieces, in order to relieve the over-taxed atten- 
tion, the whole concluding with a Hungarian Rhapsody or some other 
brilliant piece. The advantage of this arrangement is that the audi- 
ence does not have to wait so long before arriving at music which 
pleases. 

The excuse for the ordinary arrangement, as that in the programs 
above, is partly chronological, but more properly logical; the pro- 
gram preserving a systematic development from the beginning to 
the end in the direction of greater freedom of expression and more 
brillianey and adaptability to the pianoforte; so the music becomes 
more and more pleasing all the way through, and the only trouble is 
a fear lest the early pieces may prove too severe to those who are 
not accustomed to listening to music of this kind. This fear in the 
case of musical clubs, and other places where the study of art is the 
principal motive, is not entitled to any weight, since when it is de 
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signed to present programs of serious works, requiring to be under- 
stvod and to be heard several times before their full meaning is ap- 
parent to the listener, a certain amount of preliminary analysis or 
study ought to be done, either by members of the club separately or 
by the club together in a sort of preliminary rehearsal by a competent 
person, Who will both play the works in fragments and comment upon 
their peculiarities. As an illustration of a program arranged on the 
plan mentioned above, the following is presented: 
Bach, 
Prelude and Fugue ip C sharp major, Clavier No. 3. 
Chopin, 
Fantasia Impromptu in C sharp minor, Valse in A flat, 
Opus 42. 
Beethoven, 
Sonata Appassionata, Opus 57. 
Grieg. 
Butterflies, Wm. Mason, “Reverie Poetique,” “The Silver 
Spring.” 
Schumann, 
Traumeswiren, End of the Song. Opus 12. 
Liszt, 
2d Hungarian Rhapsody. 

This could be played in two doses, pausing after the sonata, or better 
in four, pausing after the Chopin Valse, the sonata, and the Mason 
“Silver Spring.” Each number is pleasing by itself. 

A certain amount of care has been taken in the easy program to 
illustrate different phases of all the writers; accordingly the Bach 
illustration begins with the Prelude and Fugue in D major, which is 
a very pleasing one, followed by the short Sarabande in E minor, and 
this again by the Loure in G major. The Sarabande is of a very 
serious and melodious turn aud is about as near a sustained lyric 
melody as Bach ever got upon the piano. In writing for the violin 
he reaches a higher flight in several cases. 

In the most difficult program of all we open with ithe Bach-Liszt 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, which having originally been com- 
posed for the organ with a difficult pedal part becomes very much 
more difficult when put upon the piano for two hands alone. This 
is a very remarkable work indeed, the fantasia being full of chromatic 
changes and very expressive and thoroughly modern modulations 
and sequences. It is almost as modern a work as the Chromatic 
Fantasia. The fugue is remarkable for having a very long subject 
which is almost a gavotte in its rhythm and this splendid subject is 
developed with enormous freedom. It is one of the greatest favorites 
of all the Bach fugues, and when arranged for orchestra (as has 
been done by Abert) it is one of the most pleasing numbers im the 
entire orchestral repertory, never failing of delighting an audience. 
The Beethoven sonata in this program—op. 111, in C minor, is the 
last one which that great master wrote. Opinions of artists differ 
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in regard to this sonata; some, like the present writer, ‘holding it to 
be on the whole the most expressive of ali the sonatas, or nearly 
so; others regarding the last movement as practically a failure. 
The peculiarities of the work which have given rise to these dit- 
ferences of opinion are substantially the following: It begins with a 
slow introduction which is full of meditative and dreamy harmonic 
changes of a very delicate and suggestive character. Then enters 
the Allegro with a very strong subject, such as would naturally 
be used for a fugue. The entire first movement is developed out of 
this subject in a very strong and almost fugue-like manner. In fact, 
fugal passages occur repeatedly in the course of this development 
The effect of the whole is very impassioned and irresistible. It is a 
very similar vein to that of the Allegro movement of the Sonata 
Pathetique, a work which Beethoven composed about twenty-five 
years earlier. 

Up to this point it will be seen that the work differs from the 
usual sonata treatment in not possessing a lyric second subject; the 
element of song-like repose is entirely wanting in this first movement, 
It is suggested in the slow introduction, but in the Allegro itself we 
have no portion of it. 

The second movement consists of an arietta which is in two 
strains, one in C major, the other in A minor. ‘These two strains 
are treated with variations through a very long and highly de 
veloped unfolding, the necessary relief of key being secured by 
the alternating tonalities of C and A minor. In my opinion what 
Beethoven sought to do was to end this sonata in a more serious 
and poetic vein than sonatas usually close in. The general character 
uf the sonata form, with a slow movement in the middle, necessarily 
amounts to an anti-climax. ‘The sonata finale is almost always either 
a sonata piece, (in which case it is of a very impassioned character, 
such as we find illustrated in the first sonata, and the “Moonlight” 
sonata); or a rondo—an easy going movement the principal subject 
often returning, examples of which we find in the pastoral sonata, 
the op. 2 in © major, op. 7 in E flat, and a great variety of others. 
While the regular finale admits of a serious and effective ending, it 
precludes the peculiarly elevated and poetic sentiment of the adagio 
movement. I think Beethoven undertook in the present instance 
to develop the sonata to the unecessary complexity for climax, and 
at the same time to end with the pvetic and sentimental spirit. 
When these variations are played in this mood, they produce a 
very beautiful and excellent effect, but the close of the sonata is very 
difficult to treat satisfactorily. 

In the Liszt selections at the close of the last program, are two 
pieces very seldom played, an Eclogue and “At the Fountain.” 
Both these require delicate playing rather than extremely brilliant, 
and beth are rather difficult, without making a show proportionate 
to the difficulty of performing them. They are, however, very 
musical ard pleasing. The whole ends with the “Erl King” of 
Schubert. 
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A MUSICAL FESTIVAL IN WANSAS. 
BY W.S. B. MATHEWS. 


On the 10th of June, 1897, the little town of Ottawa in Kansas 
had that air of expectancy which everywhere foretells the near 
approach of an event of considerable local importance. The village 
or city, as it may be. has perhaps four or five thousand inhabitants, 
the business part consisting of one wide street down the center 
of town, with a couple of banks, a courthouse and a variety of 
stores. which in the afterncon are fringed with rows of teams 
hitched as close te one another along the curbing as they can 
ccnveniently be driven. There are short side streets, along which 
business has spread out for occasionally a block in either direction. 
The remainder of the town consists of rather neat and comfortabie 
houses. Some of the streets are macadamized, but on the others 
after a rain the mud is something terrific. There are as yet Lo 
street railways or electric roads in or about the town. Two branches 
of great railway lines, or perkaps more, reach the ‘town, and many 
populous towns are within 2 radius of sixty miles. 

About half a mile from the business center there is a little 
stream, or creek, which here has a slight fall, and so a dam and 
a pond. Along the stream the natural timber, greatly grown in late 
years since protected from prairie fires, which in the early days 
kept down the timber in all the prairie country. In the prettiest 
place aleng this creek, which here is about fifty feet wide, there 
is a little park of anywhere from three to four hundred acres—- 
“Forest Park.” In the park the usual shantylike buildings of a rural 
Chaiauqua assembly or a camp ground. ‘There are a few cottages 
and one or two large boarding houses. There is a trottting track 
and a grand stand, the back of which appropriately looks in upon 
the camp ground proper. Here in June they have one of those 
Chatauqua assemblies of which there are | know not how many 
in the country at large, a gathering of peopie from all the circum- 
jacent country, for two weeks. 

As knowledge is not satisfying for an exclusive diet, lodging is 
prepared in tents of which there are hundreds; and many amusing 
features occur in the educational period besides the studies, lectures 
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and the like. In short these assemblies are a great evolution, a happy 
thought of Dr. Vincent, affording the residents in their neighborhood 
the pleasure of singing, lectures, and other improving recreations 
brought to their very doors. To give an idea of the compass of the 
assemblies expected at inland points of this kind, the great tabernacle 
seats some three thousand or more besides those upon the stage. 














PROF. S. F. CRAVEN , DIRECTOR. 


The musical festival of which I speak constituted the first two days 
of the Chatauqua assembly this year. It was organized, I think, 
mainly by two men: Mr. S. F. Cravens, the musical director, and 
Mr. Allen, secretary. 

The keynote of interest was given by proposing a choral com- 
petition, a first prize of four hundred dollars for the best, and a second 
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prize of two hundred dollars for second best; the adjudication in 
this instance being left to the present writer, whose instructions were 
to decide perfectly justly, without fear or favor. 

All the choirs entering for competition presented themselves with 
“Be not afraid” from Mendelssohn’s “Elijah; in addition to which 
they had to sing a piece of their own selection. All the choirs en- 
gaged were supposed to have prepared themselves in Haydn's 
“Creation,” of which two entire performances were given, the 
grand chorus aggregating about nine hundred and fifty. 

The solo artists consisted of Mme. Clementine De Vere-Sapio, Mr. 
William Lavin, tenor; Miss Mabelle Crawford, Alto; Mr. Francis 


MADAME CLEMENTINE DE VERE-SAPIO. 


Walker, baritone; Mr. Joseph Farrell, baritone, and Mr. Carl Preyer, 
pianist. The accompanist was Mr. Herbert Sisson, of Kansas City, 
and I will say right here that he played remarkably well. ‘There 
was an orchestra from Kansas City, under Mr. Carl Busch, about 
fifteen of whose regular men were substituted by the like number 
frem the orchestra of the Kansas State University at Topeka. Thus 
it will be seen that a very respectable organization was made, the 
cevtral feature of which, the grand chorus, was one which would 
have been a credit to any musical center, and in fact such as very 
few musical centers can show. 

The festival began on Friday morning with a grand rehearsal of the 
“Creation.” ‘This naturally occupied the entire forenoon. The choirs 
combined in the mass chorus had studied the work under their local 
leaders, and their work had been supervised by the general director, 
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Mr. Cravens, who had visited each choir two or more times. It 
was evident from the first that from a choral standpoint the festival 
would be a great success. 

On Friday afternoon came the choral competition; four choruses 
were entered. The first from ‘Topeka under the direction of Mr. HII. 
V. Hinckley consisted of about one hundred and twenty singers; the 
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seccnd, from Garnett, Mr. M. E. Whitehead director, numbered only 
forty-five singers. The third, from Emporia, Mr. D. O. Jones director, 
contained about one hundred singers, and the fourth, from Ottawa, 
Mr. S. F. Cravens director, consisted of about eighty singers. 

The adjudication was not published until the end of the concert on 
Saturday night. The tirst prize was given to the Emporia chorus 
and the second to the Ottawa, with very distinguished mention of 
that from Topeka. The entire adjudication was as follows: 

“I wish first to compliment the managers of the festival upon 
the excellent conductors they have here and the well trained choirs. 
All the choirs were remarkably well prepared. Technical faults 
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were very few indeed. In all, there was evidence of anxiety, which 
eclored the tone with a sort of strident quality which needs to be 
corrected. Only the Ottawa choir managed to free themselves from 
this in their second number. It is the natural result of stimulating 
inexperienced voices to exertions which as yet are beyond their 
reach. 

“IT consider that t he first prize should be awarded upon the man- 
ner in which the ‘Be Not Afraid’ was sung, since this was the one 
piece in which there was an equal competition. And that the second 














MISS MABELLE CRAWFORD. 


prize might be influenced by the singing of the second number, since 
three of the choirs were no nearly equal in their first number that 
even when one had been selected for the first prize, as on the whole 
combining more good qualities, it was still very difficusc to determine 
the relative status of the others. 

“The small choir from Garnett was not properly in the com- 
petition. While showing excellent courage and ambition and good 
preparation, and appearing to good advantage in their second number, 
they came to grief in their first at several points. 

“The Topeka choir deserves a most honorable mention for body 
of tone, attention to the conductor and lots of strong points, but I 
do not agree with their style and phrasing in their second number. 
I consider, however, that this choir is in a very strong position for 
the future. By improving their tone quality and with a little 
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judgment in fanciful points, they have the making of a choir of the 
first order. 

“The first prize is awarded to the Emporia chorus, on their general 
excellence, thorough preparation, and musical singing. 

“The second prize goes to the Ottawa choir, for general excellence 
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and in particular for their very musical singing in their second 
number, which in my opinion was the best thing of the festival.” 

In listening to the singing of these choirs, aside from the very 
gratifying fact of the care with which they ‘had been prepared, it 
appeared to me that the training had been pushed too far in the 
direction of volume of tone. In several of the choruses there were 
remarkable individual voices. The Ottawa chorus, in particular, 
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had two extremely fine soprano voices; one of these that of Miss 
Emma Dent, may be estimated from the fact that in the orchestral 
rehearsal of the “Creation” she sang the soprano role for the benefit 
of the rehearsal, Mme. De Vere not having yet arrived. Her voice 
was somewhat too large in her throat, but otherwise of very satis- 
factory quality, fine compass and her conception of the part ex- 
cellent. She is a very unusual soprano to find in a place of that size. 
Another voice was that of Miss Brockway, a girl of seventeen who 
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has had a certain amount of training--a natural singer with a most 
brilliant and satisfying timbre and large body of tene; a singer to 
make her mark later on when she has had proper advantages for 
study. ‘Chere were no doubt beautiful voices in the other parts, but 
I did not happen to have an opportunity to hear them to so good 
advantage as these singers. It is my impression, however, that the 
great majority of the singers in all the choruses have not had 
private instruction in singing and have been allowed to push their 
voices for power before they have been properly placed, and this is 
the reason why the mass tone was so strident in quality. 

The miscellaneous concerts of the festival were rather interest- 
ing. The programs on Saturday were the following: 


SATURDAY MORNING AT 10. 


CON OURS Tap In GRE shoes cert ousilans adage ade esac A. Thomas 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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Aria, frem Samson and Delilah Saint-Saens 
Miss Mabelie Crawford. 
Topeka Chorus—‘Goodnight, Beloved’ Pinsuti 
Songs— 
a. “T’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby” 
b. “I Know Not” 


“Creation’s Hymn” 


“Old Folks at Home” 
Adapted and harmonized for orchestra by Carl Busch. 

Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Songs— 

a. “Ich will meine seele tauchen” Raif 

b. “O mia Rene” Carpi 

Miss Mabelle Crawford. 

Song—If I Were a Knight” Millard 

Mr. Francis Walker. 

SSE NY OD ELUM GSATIATORTICOR 6.2.5 G.q) 19190 cies) otele aes: oove ele-o eo e-eledrere J. Brahms 

Philnarmonic Orchestra. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON AT 2:30. 
}. Reisseger 


Aria, from Aida Verdi 
Mr. William T.avin. 
Combined Choruses—‘Be Not Afraid’ 
Seng—-““Dhe Hostess’ Daugiter”’ 
Mr. Francis Walker. 
Polacea, from “I Puritani’’ ee eT eee a Bellini 
Madame Clementine Devere-Sapio. 
Intermezzo, from Naila Leo Delibes 
Philharmoni¢e Orchestra. 
PRO ciel LCOmC RE: 1 stb) by ky (] O11) - 17) Jeena a Se a rR Gounod 
Miss Mabelle Crawford. 
Emporia Chorus—“By Babylon’s Wave” Gounod 
Sengs— 
a. “At Parting” Rogers 
b. “Priez. Aimez, Chantez” Grieg 
Mr. William Lavin. 
Spanish Dance—“Toreador estucealoun” A. Rubinstein 
Philharmonie Orchestra. 


In the morning program there was a very interesting paraphrase 
of “Old Folks at Home,” harmonized by Mr. Carl Busch, the 
Kansas City director. Mr. Busch is a Dane who has been living in 
Kkansas City now for twelve or thirteen years. He is a violinist 
and musical director, and a composer of very considerable produc- 
tiveness. This arrangement of “Old Folks at Home” for string 
orchestra was very pretty indeed—charming. He adhered almost 
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exclusively to the natural harmonies ef the air, his work consisting 
in different sorts of figuration and thematic ornamentation. It was 
very prettily done. 

I do not think it fair to criticise the playing of the orchestra because 
fifieen of the players were not members of the Kansas City orchestra, 
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bur were taken from the orchestra of the Kansas State Normal School. 
While these additions were very likely fully up to the standard of the 
Kansas City players (may be or may be not) the rehearsals together 
had been so insufficient that there were a number of faults. The 
playing also appeared to me to suffer from the large beat of the 
direcior. Mr. Cravens, who, having been accustomed to direct a 
chorus, makes a beat which almost any orchestra would understand 
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to signify forte or fortissimo, and consequently they piayed on thar 
scale— which made the playing too loud for the solo accompaniments. 

The performances of the “Creation” were very strong indeed. It 
is very rare that we hear in any part of the world a chorus so large 
and ai the same time singing together so easily and well. In this 
respect I compliment the performance in very high terms. The voice 
of Mme. De Vere is well known for its purity and agreeable quality 
and in the “Vercure Clad’ and “On Mighty Pens” her singing left 
little to be desired. In the concerted music she did not seem to be so 
much ai home. I noticed in ‘the tenor and bass recitatives a tendency 
to sing too slow, and to overdo. This makes the music more tedious 
and spins out the performance to an undue length. I think more 
is lost than is gained by it. Mr. Walker in particular seemed to me 
to be open to criticism at this point. ‘The tenor, Mr. William Lavin, 
was very excellent indeed and he made a magnificent impression in 
all ‘this performances. Mr. Walker was very happy in one of the 
afternoon concerts where he had an English ballad, which he pre- 
faced by a certain amount of information. In this sort of thing he is 
particularly happy. There are few who can speak about music so 
pleasantly as he and so much to the point. Having lived in many 
parts of the world and having devoted many years to the study of 
music, he always has something to say. 


BRAHMS PROGRAMS.) 


Of the many concerts given in memory of Johannes Bralims, one 
of the most important was the closing concert of the Stern “Gesany 
Verein” and the Philharmonic chorus, which united to do honor 
to this great master. The first number was the “German Requiem,” 
given in a most commendable manner with prominent soloists. ‘The 
concert tock place in the Kaiser-Wilkelm church. ‘There was als) 
on the program the cantata “Liebster Gott, Warn werd’ich sterben” 
by Seb. Bach, and, between these two choral works Prof. Halir 
played the Adagio from the Brahms violin concerto, very beautifully. 

Joachim closed his quartette evenings with a wonderful Bralms 
program, which included the C minor string quartette, string quin- 
tette in G major, and also Brahms’ major sextet. 

Halir’s last quartette evening gave the G minor Brahms piano 
quariette. George Schumann, musical director from Bremen, was at 
the piano, and also played in a quintette of his own composition. 

Frau Amalie Joachim will devote her last Sunday evening concert 
in the Sal Bechstein to the songs of Brahms, and as the Philharmonic 
orchestra will close its season with a Brahms program, we shall fee! 
as if we had at last heard some of the great master’s works. 


RETIREMENT OF MATEPRNA. 
The “Neue Wiener Tageblatt” of this month says: “All the best 
journalists and writers of Vienna were gathered yesterday in the Hall 
of the Musical Union to hear the great concert. The occasion was 
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the departure from the stags of Frau Materra, an artist whem every- 
one has honored and admired since first she came upon the boards 
of the Court opera, and who takes the same love and admiration 
with her into her private life.” 

Her first number was the entrance Aria of Elizabeth from Tann- 
hauser (Dich theure halle, grusse ich wieder), It was given with 
such dramatic force that one could not fail to ask: “Is this the singer 
who is about to retire from the stage?” Her great triumph came in 
the last number at the close of the program in “Isolden’s Liebestod” 
and as her wonderful voice, fuli of passion and dramatic power, rang 
through the hall the enthusiasm of the audience knew no bonds. At 
the close of the nuniber, and after many recalls, Frau Materna came 
to the front of the stage and in a trembling voice said: 

“It is already twenty-five years since I first came on this stage. 
I was not alone. Next to me stood Richard Wagner. It was a great 
concert. I sang parts of his Brunhilde. Wagner cried, ‘Now I have 
found my Brunhilde. I take her with thanks. I am proud to have 
found her in Vienna.’ Twenty-five years is a long time! You have 
followed me through the entire time. I was in Bayreuth. I have 
been over the sea many times and always came back into your 
midst with pleasure to my dear Vienna. So accept my thanks, my 
most sincere thanks before I depart. I thank you from my heart 
and cry out to you heartily ‘Leben sie wohl.’ ” 

The ovation which followed seemed to know no end until Frau 
Materna had left the hall. 

BRAHMS’ FATHER. 

Of the father of Brahms, some one writes from Hamburg: 

“Tyuly has Brahms’ father lived in the glory of his son. He lived 
to a very old age and was a good, true soul. I knew him very 
well. When Brahms’ funds permitted it he always took his father 
with him to spend the summer in the mountains, but the beauties of 
nature did not make much impression on the old gentleman. Whether 
he was in Switzerland or in the Tyrol he was always silent over the 
beauties of nature. There is no doubt that silence was his great 
forte.” 


ILLINOIS MUSIC TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The annual meeting of the Illinois Music Teachers’ Association will 
take place in ‘Sankakee June 29th to July 2nd. ‘The program of this 
session has been published. The concerts open on Tuesday night, 
the pianist for the first evening being Mr. Henry Eames. Recitals 
follow in the mornings, afternoons and evenings of each day through- 
out the session 

At 11:15 a. m., Wednesday, Miss Maude Jennings, of Chicago, gives 
a recital. Miss Jennings is a pupil of Mr. Liebling. Wednesday 
afternoon Mr, Anthony Stankowitch gives a piano recital, at which 
Mr. Themas Drill will assist. At 3:00 p. m., Wednesday the ladies 
have their day commencing with an essay by Mrs. George B. Carpen- 
ter, of Chicago, on “The Ladies’ Amateur Clubs and Their Work.” 
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There will be a recital by representatives of the Ladies’ Amateur 
Clubs, the most imposing piece being the Liszt Concerto, in E flat 
major, by Mrs. Florence Cook, of Ottawa. On Wednesday evening 
the Kankakee chorus, under direction of Mr. C. W. Best, will give a 
performance of Gaul’s “Joan of Arc.” 

Thursday morning there will be an organ recital by Mr. Clarence 
Dickinson, assisted by Miss Eva Emmet Wyckoff, of Chicago. The 
lectures of Thursday consist of a paper by Mrs. Evelyn E. Jones, of 
Henry, on “The Needs of Country Music Teachers,” and a paper by 
Mr. A. D. Duvivier, entitled “Some Remarks on the Voice and Art 
of Singing.” Following this will be a recital by Mrs. Eddison 
Duvivier and Mr. Frank C. La Foree. Mrs. Duvivier will sing “Air 
with variations,” “Moorish Serenade,” by Mr. Duvivier, and “A 
Dream” by Grieg. Thursday afternoon a concert by the Spiering 
String Quartette of Chicago. ‘They will present “Quartette—G 
major,” by Herzogenborg, “Quartette in D minor’ by Weidig, and 
“Quintette for piano and sirings” from Brahms. Mr. Henry Eames 
will play the piano. Mr. George Hamlin will sing five songs on this 
program. 

On Thursday evening there is to be a concert of the works by 
Chicago. This performance cpens with a “Trio in D,’’ for piano, 
violin and viola, by Weidig, followed by a “Psalm” by Mrs. Bicknell 
Young, “Suite” by Mr. Oldberg; some songs by Mrs. Jessie Gaynor; 
scng by Mr. Liebling, and finally a “trio by Mr. Robert Goldbeck. 
This program is of considerable importance and deserves to be heard 
with great care, as several of the authors are musicians of wholly 
unusual capacity. 

On Friday the ball opens with an organ recital by Mr. A. F. Me- 
Carrell, followed by a lecture on “The Resources of Musical Expres- 
sion” by Mr. Frederick Root. ‘Then comes a recital by Miss Jessie 
Hoagland, of Chicago; on Friday afternoon a business nieeting fol- 
lowed by a recital by Miss Helen Buckley, and on Friday evening 
the grand concert of all, the program of which (after one escapes 
successfully from the mossgrown Weber “Concertstuck,” by Miss 
Ella Dahl, which opens the program) consists largely of a very good 
representation of recent composers. 

The percentage of formal papers on this program is smaller than 
usual. On the first day, for example, Wednesday at 10:30 a. m., there 
is a paper by Mr. A. J. Ganivoort, of Cincinnati, O., on “Public School 
Music,” which ought to be something of importance, as Mr. Gantvoort 
is oue of the authors of a highly esteemed set of public school music 
books and a composer of school music of far more than ordinary 
ability. In the afternoon session of the same date there is no paper 
except that of Mrs. Carpenter on Amateur Clubs. On ‘Thursday the 
paper on “The ‘Needs of Country Music Teachers” and that of Mr. 
Duvivier on “Singing,” are the only ones, while on Friday there is 
absolutely only one paper. 

This absence of papers will please many, but it is not to be 
forgotten that it also deprives the meeting of a large part of its value. 
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It is an open question how far the ordinary music teachers wo 
come into such meetings from small towns, where musical privileges 
are few, are to be benefited by so many performances in such rapid 
succession, the greater part of which are by artists of merely local 
rank. ‘These recitals are fine things for the artists, since they serve 
to advertise, as Mr. Liebling quaintly puts it, the fact that “they are 
still there.” The performance of new music is unquestionably a very 
popular part of the program, and it is quite true that teachers attend- 
ing such meetings and becoming inspired to go home and produce 
more music among their pupils will have experienced a great benefit; 
still there are also questions of ideals, methods and the like, which 
might very properly be considered. 

It is proper to say, that judging from the names of the performers 
on the program.the standard of the performances will be high, such 
as is customary at meetings of the National Music Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, all of which is distinctly creditable to the Illinois teachers, and 
to the tact of the program committee, consisting of Messrs, Allen H. 
Spencer, Emil Liebling and Wm. F. Bentley. 


A NEW MUSICAL NOTATION. 


I have received from Signor Guiseppe Erede, of Genoa, a copy of 
aietier addressed by him to the Editor of the New York Philkarmonie 
Journal, a paper which perhaps is no longer published; and an addi- 


tional letter to me personally, in which the calls attention to the 
difficulties he has had in securing United States patent for his new 
musical notation. This notatien consists essentially in a new staff in 
which three lines are repeated over and over with the design of 
simplifying ‘the notation by having the treble and bass staff identical. 
He asks me io assist in making known this invention, and try and 
iufluence the patent office authorities to grant his patent. 

It is of course desirable that everybody, whether native or foreign, 
should receive proper cousideration when applying to the patent office. 
Personally, however, the undersigned is opposed to the fundamental 
idea of the very talented Italian inventor. 

The musical notation which we have is a sort of evolution which 
has grown up through the addition of one element after another 
as necessitated by new instruments or new combinations, since about 
the tenth century. In its existing form it is practically a very simple 
aud entirely efficient method of representing every possible tonal 
combination, so far at least as has yet been attempted by any com- 
poser. The existing notation is clear, very much less cumbersome, 
and capable of representing things very much more clearly than the 
proposed notation of Signor Erede. The same is true of all the 
other attempted improvements upon it, in so far as they proceed upon 
the theory that the notation could be simplified by a different staff 
or by using the same staff for treble and bass. The instrumental 
staff of the pianoforte really consists of eleven lines, the middle one 
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having: been eliminated except as needed. The eye of a practiced 
musician takes in the bass and treble staff together as one, and reads 
with fluency exercises containing four octaves. No inventor has as 
yet succeeded in improving upon this in the slightest degree. 

There is a certain class of simplified notation designed for simple 
songs which consists in dispensing with the staff and using numerals 
and letters. A notation of this kind is very much easier for the 
singer, but it is not adapted for instrumental purposes, in fact it is 
practically impossible for complicated music of any sort. The 
sin-pler notations are very advantageous in the primary grades, and 
of very little use beyond. 

There is another difficulty which this inventor fails to take into 
account. It is what we might ca!l the “vested rights.’ All the 
music in the world at the present time is printed in the standard nota- 
tion. A few things comparatively are written in the ‘“Solfa’’ nota- 
tion besides, but everything that belongs to the world’s development 
of the art of music exists in the standard notation. Wihen this 
new notation comes up therefore, the first thing the inventor has 
to do is to convince somebody that it is simpler, because it is simpler 
for him; then he has to write out a standard piece in this new 
notation, and then to educate some one person to play this standard 
piece from this new notation. The person so instructed has, as yet, 
ouly the one piece which has been written in the new notation. The 
inventor recognizes this and adds another piece, and so on, until 
perhaps there are a hundred or more in this new notation. This 
would be a matter of considerable expense, and there would be prac- 
tically no sale for it. He would eventually reach the bettom of his 
pocket, and that probably in no very long time. 

I'urther than this, if such a system should be successful iu a 
province or in some one particular country, it would only be then a 
very small part of the whole thing. As it is now the musical notation 
is current all over the world. Music written in Russia, Germany, 
Italy, France, Spain, the United States, Brazil, circulates in all these 
countries in so far as it is handled by arrangements existing between 
the music publishers. It makes no difference to a student whether 
his copy of Beethoven’s Sonata is printed in Berlin, St. Petersburg, 
Madrid, Rome, or where, practically it is the same thing. The paper 
may be a little better or worse, the ink and press work may be a little 
better or worse, but the notation is the same. This notation is now 
accepted by something like two hundred millions of civilized people. 
It is conceivable that the musie by these two hundred millions of 
people might eventually be brought to a different notation, and they 
would have all their music printed in it, but it will not be in our life- 
time nor in that of this clever Italian inventor. 

All of which observations are made not with a view of discourag- 
ing this Italian inventor but as part of the existing knowledge on 
the subject which any young inventor will do well to take into 
account before digging too deep for the pot of gold under the end 
of the rainhow.—M. 









THINGS HERE AND THERE. 
LISZT AS A CONDUCTOR. 


In a highly esteemed contemporary, the famous American com- 
poser, Mr, Silas G. Pratt, ‘has some remarks concerning Liszt as a 
conductor, as follows: 

“Upon one occasion I had the pleasure of seeing Liszt as a director, 
It was at a festival of the United Singing Societies of Germany, given 
at Altenburg, under the patronage of the Grand Duke. The whole 
affair was, in reality, a Liszt festival, being chiefly devoted tuo bis 
symphonic poems and other works. As a special favor Liszt con- 
sented to direct the “Battle of the Huns,” one of his most dramatic 
and descriptive works. The musicians, fortunately, had been pre- 
vicusly drilled, otherwise they would have certainly made a fiasco 
of it. 

“Liszt, 1 was going to say, was at this period (1876) a poor director, 
I sheuld saw no director at all. His long arms and great hands for a 
time moved with something like regularity, but as the performance 
proceeded Liszt became rapt in the music and gave himself up to ft, 
losing all control over the orchestra. His arms and hands, like 
awkward wings, flapped about, regardless of the time, in a most 
irregular manner, and the poor musicians struggled on until the 
rhapsody of the master had spent itself. It reminded me of a story 
told by Heinrich Dorn, regarding a director who, instead of beating 
time properly up and down, right and left, simply kept his hands 
swinging around in an aimless circle. The musicians could not pos- 
sibly follow. Finally the concert-master expostulated, when the 
aforesaid director (?) explained, ‘Oh, that’s all mght. Pick out your 
beats for yourself, gentlemen; pick them out yourself,’ and the circle 
business was resumed.” 

This theory ef Liszt’s capacity as conductor will appear familiar to 
readers who are acquainted with the ordinary tone of the German 
music press any time from 1850 to 1860; whenever Liszt conducted, 
the routine kapel meister entered his protest, cr had his friends do 
it for him. The disparaging remarks upon his conductorship became 
apparently unbearable to Liszt, who had a certain amount of personal 
pride in his ability to secure a fine performance of difficult works. 

In the Liszt correspondence there is a letter which he wrote to some 
musical paper or other entering his protest against this kind of com- 
ment upon his conducting. I am not able at this moment to refer to 
the letter, but as I recollect it, it was something like this. He says: 

“With regard to the remarks of your worthy contributors, I wish 
to say that in my opinion they have gone quite far enough. The 
sianding of Weimar opera at the time I took the conductorship in 
1847 was poor, and it has gradually improved from that time to 
the present. As a part of the record that I should wish to be entered 
to my credit it will be remembered that in this small theatre with an 
orchestra not especially remarkable in personnel, have been given the 
first performance of the most remarkable works of the new school; 
works, whose difficulties were such, both in interpretation and in 
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techuical performance, as to discourage the ordinary musical director, 
and to close the standard opera houses of Germany against them. 
Here in Weimar we gave the first performance of Wagner's ‘Lohen- 
grin’ aid of many other remarkable works. ‘These performances 
were so successful that musical directors came from all over Germany, 
and from other countries as well, to get correct traditions of the in- 
terpretations, It was notorious to the musical world that the per- 
formar.ces of these works were not only adequate as far as regards 
the works themselves, but that they established a new and high 
staidard of operatic representation, both with respect to the music 
and to the scenic handling. 

“During the entire time, I, myself, had charge of the rehearsals 
and the entire interpretation. It is also known to the musical world 
that I have conducted many festivals in different parts of Germany, 
where we have given remarkable performances of the great master 
works, and they have been received with acclaim by the most dis- 
tinguished critics and artists in the whole world. 

“Now, simee there is no effect without a cause, I respectfully sub- 
mit to my critics that the musical direction which results in a 
finished an inspiring musical performance, is not without a certain 
excellence of its own.” 

This was the substance of Liszt’s position. Naturally he himself 
experienced much satisfaction therein. 

A few days ago Mr. Edward Remenyi, the celebrated Hungarian 
violin virtuoso tarried in Chicago for a few hours, and in conversa- 
tion his attention was called to this verdict of Mr. Pratt upon Liszt’s 
conducting. Mr. Remenyi heard the remarks with astonishment, also 
with emphasis. When the latter had cleared away somewhat and 
his irritation had temporarily subsided, he told me the following: 

Tt happened about 1870 that there was a great jubilee in the city 
of Festh. It was decided to have some musical performance of a 
character that would duly emphasize the occasion. Remenyi, who 
was at that time a rich man, volunteered to go to Rome and see 
whether he could prevail upon Liszt to signalize the festival by his 
presence, and to give there the first performance of his great oratorio 
“The Legend of the Holy Elizabeth.” 

Concerning the merit of Liszi’s works, Mr. Remenyi after ex- 
pressing the admiration which every artist feels for the cleverness 
which distinguishes them, said that probably only a few of them 
would last; but in his opinion the “Legend of the Holy Elizabeth” 
would hold out in its entirety. 

So Remenyi went to Rome and saw Liszt and he on his part, who 
was nothing if not Hungarian, readily consented to give at Pesth 
the first performance of the oratorio; it was to take place in August. 

Accordingly in March the chorus was put in rehearsal. ‘The concert 
chorus consisted of about three hundred and fifty society ladies and 
gentlemen of good family and cultivation who undertook this service 
for love of their country and love of art. They were reinforced 
by a professional chorus from the opera, of about one hundred and 
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fifty voices. his chorus was diligently rehearsed by the extremely 
capable director of the opera of Pesth, Erckel, and at length all the 
chorus parts were thought to be extremely well prepared. 

The same kind of work was done with the orchestra. All of those 
were gone through repeatedly in detail and in succession until every- 
thing was ready for the festival. Accordingly about two weeks be 
fore the festival Liszt arrived at Pesth and had his first rehearsal. 

On resigning the batoa io his illustrious master, Erckel said: “I 
think you will find, sir, that everything is fully up, and that we are 
well prepared. We have worked hard and I believe we have accom- 
plished something.” 

Liszt received the baton with his usual politeness, made a pleasant 
little speech to the chorus and musicians, who had greeted him with 
the triumph of applause which always emphasized his appearance, 
and the rehearsal began. The first part went through without any 
special hitdrance or difficulties. At the end of the first part Liszt 
laid aside the stick or baton he had been conducting with. He 
showed by his manner that he was through, and making a little speech 
he snid: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I find that things are not only very well 
prepared, but they liave been extremely weil prepared. I am more 
than pleased with what has been done. As we have now two weeks 
before the concert 1 hope you will not think it amiss in me if I ask 
a rehearsal every day, because where a great musical work is dif- 
ficult, it cannot be too well done.” 

The chorus immediaiely responded with acclaim, as also did the 
niusicians that they would cheerfully agree to this. Liszt then with 
his sweetest simile, and in his peculiarly gentle tones said: ‘Tomor- 
row I shall only require the string quartette.” Everyone looked sur- 
prised at this, because while a rehearsal with the strings alone is by 
ho Means unusual on the part ef the director, and is a necessary part 
of the preparation of a difficult work, it does not usually happen when 
all the preliminary labor of the rehearsals has been accomplished. 

Nevertheless Liszt was a man of authority, so the next morning 
the strings and concert master, Edward Remenyi himself, were at 
the rehearsal; and with great precision, with impassioned emphasis 
ai places and so on, the whole work was nade over, and there was 
another rehearsal of the strings. Then came a rehearsal of the wood 
wind where the like modifications were experienced. After this, 2 
rehearsal of the brass, then a rehearsal of the chorus parts, each 
alone and afterwards, when this was done more than a week had 
elapsed, the complete rehearsal of the work was undertaken, 

The second week the parts came together and the rehearsals got 
down to business. At the end of the time when the performance 
came, Remenyi said it was wonderful: that it was a different work 
Which List had from that which had been performed on the morn- 
ing of his first appearance. The precision of detail and refined 
delicacy of the conception, the grandeur of some parts, and the 
deep pathos of others, everything was done as he planned, and when 
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the grand concert came, the effect very naturally was something to 
remember for a lifetime. 

With the memory of this in his mind. and many other similar 
occasions on which he had seen Liszt undertake important works, 
Mr. Edward Remenyi desires to go on record as not agreeing with 
Mr. Pratt’s position that Liszt was no director at all. Unques- 
tionably he was a very great director, although perhaps peculiar in 
his motions, 

The art of conducting is of course two-fold. It is for the con- 
ductor to interpret the great work. or in other words, to be an in- 
terpretive artist of breadth and ability; and in the second place he 
has to be a routine drill master, in order to secure from the players 
the details of the music and the spirit of it as he has conceived 
it in his mind, and as his interpretation requires. 

Liszt, at any rate, was so much of a conductor as to be able to 
accomplish both of these ends in a most remarkable and distinguished 
degree, and any young man supposing himself able to give him points 
on conducting would do well to devote five minutes to reflection before 
undertaking to do so. 


MUSIC AT KNOX COLLEGE. 


hat must have been a very interesting lecture delivered in the 
chapel of Kuox College by Mr. William IF. Bentley, lately. The 
object of the lecture was to give an idea of the development of the 
instruments in the modern orchestra, and a synopsis of the lecture 
here follows: ; 

“Primitive Instruments.”—Instruments of Percussion. Ancient 
Cymbals, Clubs, Tambourine and Egyptian Drum. Wind Instruments. 
Egyptian Flute, Pandean Pipe, Tone produced from tube with single 
and double reed, Conch shell and horns of animals imitated in metal, 
ivory and wood. 

“Tnstruments of Percussion.’’—Cymbals, Triangle, Gong, Bell, Drum 
(bass, tenor and snare) and Kettle Drum. 

“Wind Instruments,’ Two Classes.—Wood Winds and Brass. 

Winds with Flute Tone, Ancient Recorder, Flageolet, Fife, Flute 
(Boehm system) and Piccolo. 

Woed Winds with Reed ‘Tone.—Shawm, Shepherd’s Pipe, Bagpipe, 
Oboe. Bassoon and Clarinet, Saxophone and Sarrussophone. 

“Brass” (instruments played with cupped mouthpiece).—Zinke, 
Serpent, Buccina, Trumpet, French Horn (hunting horn), Slide Trom- 
bone, (sackbut), Keyed Bugle, Ophicleide, Saxhorn (Bombardon and 
Euphonium) and Cornet. 

“The Military Band.”—Piccolos, Flutes, Oboes, Clarinets, Saxo- 
phones, Sarrussophones, Bugles, Cornets, French Horns, Trombones, 
Horns (Alto, Tenor, Baritone and Tuba), Drums (Snare, Brass, Kettle) 
and Traps (embracing cymbals, tambourine, etc., ete.) 

In another lecture “The Evolution of the Violin” was the subject, 
the illustrations of which, played by Miss Susan K. Clisbee, con- 
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sisted of Handel’s Sonata in A major, De Beriot’s “Seventh con- 
cerio,” aud Schubert's “The Bee.” 

During Christmas week they gave “The Messiah” with one hundred 
and twenty five in the chorus, and in March they gave Gade’s 
“The Cheristers”’—all of which goes to show that good musical work 
is being done in small places. 

As an illustration of the standard of work done in the graduating 
recitals, we quote from a series of programs just at hand such as 
these: 

The first opened with Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 10, No. 1, followed 
with a number of small pieces and ending with Chopin’s “Ballade in 
“A flat,’ and two movements from Mendelssohn’s “Concerto in G 
minor,” with orchestral accompaniment. 

The second opened with Beethoven’s Sonata, Opus 27, No. 2, fol- 
lowed by several small pieces and ending with the first movement of 
Grieg’s “Concerto in A minor, for piano and orchestra.” 

The third was a vocal recital consisting of such work as “Jerusalem! 
thou that killest the prophets” from “St. Paul.’ Schubert’s “Hark, 
hark, the lark,” and “Cradle Song.” Schumann’s “Selections from 
‘Carmen’,” with accompaniment for strings and piano. 

Another voeal recital, presenting a very nice program, is one in 
the middle of which occurs the “Ave Maria” with accompaniment for 
strings and piano, and at the end a duet, “Quis est homo,” from 
Rossini, with accompaniment for strings and piano. 


MINOR MENTION 

The Wheeling Oratorio Society, Wheeling, W. Va., seems to be 
doing very good work. During the past season they have given 
Gatul's “Holy City,” and Mendelssohn’s “St. Paul’ with a chorus of 
one hundred and fifty voices, and an orchestra of thirty-five, part of 
whom are selected from the opera house of Wheeling, and fifteen of, 
which are brought from Pittsburg; the solo artists being Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Clark Wilson, Mr. J. Henry McKinley, Dr. Carl Dufft and Mrs. 
Martha E. Whitaker. 

The president of. the Society is Mr. Lewis H. Clement, formerly 
of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Mr. William H. Sherwood has discontinued his connection with 
the Chicago conservatory after six years work there, and will next 
year teach independently in Chicago. 

The Ravenswood Musical Club, under the direction of Mr. Homer 
I’. Stone, gave an extremely pleasant concert some time ago, with 
very pretty selections of part songs and the like. The Musical Club 
Wis assisted by Miss Helen Buckley. 

The University School of Music at Ann Arbor, Mich., under the 
direction of Mr. A. A. Stanley. seems to be “still there’—as Mr. Lieb- 
ling has it. Mr. Gardner Lampson, of Poston. Mass., is at the head of 
the vocal department, and for the piano department they have Mr. 
Alberto Jonas. 











COMPETITIVE TESTS OF SCHOOL SINGING 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Bxy CLARENCE C. BIRCHARD. 


New England is thoroughly alive on the subject of School Music. 
Not only are the teachers and supervisors of music interested and 
responsive in their work, but the superintendents themselves and the 
regular school teuchers look upon this branch of education as one of 
vital importalce, deserving their careful consideration and earnest 
support. 

This was made very evident to those in attendance at the New 
England Conferenc? of Educational Workers, Saturday, May 22nd, 
in the English High School, Mentgomery street, Boston. This was 
the occasion of the final monthly meeting for the year, and according 
to precedent, the entire day was given up to the work of music in 
schools. 

The morning session, from 9 a. m. to 1 p. m., was devoted to 
Primary and Grammar School work, and the entire afternoon was 
taken up with high school singing. The exhibitions in the morning 
consisted of singing for the sake of interpretation, followed by sight 
reading tests of original music prepared for the occasion. 

The first number on the program was a Third Year Class from the 
Melrese (Mass.) public schools, under the direction of Mr Grant 
Drake, Supervisor of Music. The work of this class elicited great 
applause. The children sang in beautiful voice and with expression. 
The intonation was accurate and the pleasing and very necessary 
quality of rhythm, so often absent in children’s singing, was in evi- 
dence in the work of this class. The class read the following one 
part.exereise at sight: 
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the second number on the program was a class of the same 
grade from the Quincy (Mass.) public schools, under the direction of 
Mrs. Laura C. F. Smith, Supervisor of Music. Mrs. Smith is well 
knewn as one of the leading teachers of music in New England, and 
the work of the pupils on this occasion was of a very commendable 
character, The pupils showed careful training in voice culture. 
They sang with ease and spontaneity. If we were to criticise the 
work we should say that it was weak in the time element. The class 
read the following original exercise: 
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The next class to be introduced was one of the fifth grade from 
the Morse School of Somerville (Mass.), conducted by the Supervisor 
of Music, Mrs. Gish Garwood. ‘These pupils sang well and very 
entertainingly. The voices blended agreeably in the part work and 
there was not a little finish and proportion in the singing. Mrs. Gar- 
wood is an attractive and successful teacher. The following test 
exercise was read: 
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Miss Minnie Jameson, Supervisor of Music in the public schools of 
Woburn (Mass.), came forward next with pupils of the same grade 
(fitth) from the Union School of that city. This class was stronger 
in many respects than any previously exhibited. These children 
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sang with a quality and strength of tone, and with a spirit of energy 
and enthusiasm, which reflected in a very commendable way on the 
ability of the teacher. There was considerable of character in the 
singing. Miss Jameson is a teacher of more than ordinary power. 
The pupils read the following exercise in a very satisfactory manner: 
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The next work exhibited was with a class of boys from the Bigelow 
School, South Boston, under the direction of Miss Elizabeth Mann. 
This was the first class to show ‘what a regular grade teacher of 
average musical education could accomplish with a good system of 
music. (Miss Mann is the regular teacher in the seventh grade, Bige- 
low School, S. Boston). Moreover, this class represented every boy 
in the school room, and not a picked number of the best singers. 
Everything considered, this was the best exhibition of the morning. 
These boys sang with ciear and beautiful tones, covering a range of 
over two octaves from low G to high A, and they also sang with 
spirit and soul quality. They captivated the audience by the facility 
and confidence with which they read the following exercise at sight, 
bringing out every part and every note correctly on the first trial: 
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This work was followed by the singing of a class of girls (same 
grade) selected from the schools of South Boston and Charlestown 
and conducted by the well known instructor in music, Mr. H. E. Holt, 
of Boston. ‘These pupils made a very satisfactory showing of what 
could be accomplished with the author’s scheme of “Vocal Harmony.” 
The singing was not up to the high standard of the morning in tone 
quality, although in the main the work was of very acceptable char- 
acter, The following text was read with reasonable accuracy: 
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The next exhibition was by an eighth grade class from Salem 
(Mass.), under the direction of Mrs. Garwood, which was followed by 
the singing of a ninth grade class from the Pierce School, of Boston, 
couducted by Prof. Leonard B. Marshall, Supervisor of Music, both 
of which numbers the writer failed to hear, but which ‘he ‘has heard 
spoken of in satisfactory terms. Mr. Marshall is a very successful 
teacher and it is easily believed that his work was well rendered. 
The test exercise on page 392 was then read. 

The afternoon session, which was a demonstration of high school 
work, began at 2:30 p. m. and closed at 5 p. m. It consisted not only 
of high school choral singing, but showed some very commendable 
Work in high school orchestral playing. The first cherus to sing was 
the Charlestewn High School Chorus, under the direction of Mr. 
John Q. Norris, Head Master. These students sang two selections 
from Mendelssohn—‘Heavenly Father, Sovereign Lord,” and “The 
Song of the Sky-Lark;” Eichberg’s ‘The Vesper Bells;” Dykes’ “Lead, 
Kindly Light;” one selection from Bishop, ove from Charles Dancla, 
and “Fairyland Waliz,” by George A. Veazie. The best work was 
dene in Veazie’s “Iairyland Waltz,” which was entered into with 
cousiderable vim, but the writer found himself debating as to 
Whether the composer or conductor was deserving the credit in 
this case, for this beautiful selection is so fascinating to the aver- 
age high school pupil, so thoroughly musical, that a class would be 
dull indeed that did not sing it with spirit and intelligence. 

The next number on the program was the singing of the Dedham 
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Tiigh School Chorus, under the direction of Mr. Samuel W. Cole, 


Supervisor of Music in the public schools of Dedham and Brookliiie 
(Mass.) This class sang, among other things, Eichberg’s “To Thee, O 
Country;” two selections from Haydn’s “Creation”’—-“By Thee wiih 
Bliss” and “Achieved Is the Giorious Work,” (No. 2), and Faning’s 
“The Song of the Vikings.’”’ They were assisted by the Brookline 
High School Orchestra. Mr. Cole has the reputation of being one of 
the leading teachers of music in New England, and naturally 
considerable was expected of him en this occasion. It was very 
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evident that the singers were hampered in their work by the or- 
chestra, which the director had trouble in inspiring and holding 
together. But, be the cause what it may, the singing of the class 
was of a very ordinary character, lacking in even so elementary a 
quality as Spontaneity. ‘There was no lively response to the beat 
of the conductor, and the emotional quality, without which sing- 
ing is not singing, was nowhere in evidence in the work to any re- 
spectable degree. The voices were much younger and more immature 
than the ages of the pupils would signify (in fact, the real-inner-voice 
had not been reached), a very noticeable defect especially in the 
choruses from “The Creation.” 

The most satisfactory work was to be found in the next number 
on the program—a chorus of four hundred voices from the English 
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High School of Somerville (Mass.), under the direction of Mr. S. 
Henry Hadley. Teacher of Music. This admirably trained chorus 
sang four or five selections from Mendelssohn, such as “Oh, Fly With 
Me,” “Over Her Grave,” “The First Day of Spring;’’ three choruses 
from Gaul’s “Holy City”’—‘*No Shadows Yonder,” “At Eventide There 
Shall Be Light,” “They ‘That Sow in Tears; and one or two from 
Pinsuti and one from Cherubini. These young men and women 
savg with a mature quality of tone and an intelligence of interpre- 
tation, as well as a fine quality of sympathy and emotional fervor, 
that is Seldom heard outside the best trained adult choruses. Mr. 
Hadley is a conductor of power. He has a commanding presence, is 
full of magnetism and energy and is evidently a man of strong 
conviction and earnest purpose. 

All in all, the work of the day must be voted a fine popular success. 
It cannot help but have the effect of enthusing supervisors of music 
in their work, furnishing them better methods of teaching. It also 
Was an argument with educators—and there were many leading ones 
present—in favor of the value of music in education, and the possibili- 
ties of the work in a technical as well as a musicial way under 
favorable conditions. 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


BY MRS. EMMA THOMAS. 


This week will see the closing of many of ovr schools and although 
this has been a very busy time it has also been a very happy time. I 
sometimes think that pupils graduating for High School are much 
happier than those graduating from High School. There is a large 
percentage who, leaving the eighth grade, end their school days 
and bave no other graduating days; we should make a good deal of 
that cccasion. The pleasure these exercises give the pupils is no 
small part of a teacher’s reward. 

Next month and that following come our Summer Schools and 
summer outing and I expect to be very busy, but I always anticipate 
the Summer Schools with a great deal of pleasure. There are to 
be so many good schools this year. as well as state and national 
teacher’s meetings, where one meets so many prominent educators 
and gees home full of enthusiasm for work and better prepared to 
teach. 

(. “In reading an article the other day, I found among other 
devices for teaching the little children, the word ‘Photograph.’ Will 
you kindly tell the meaning of the word in connection with music and 
how it is used?’ 

I have used photographs at times with my children and will ex- 
plain. I find, however, with a good system we need very few devices. 
However, ceeasionally 1 device is helpful. To describe the device 
in detail: Have the children close their eyes, or at times, if an even 
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more relaxed position is desirable, let them rest their beads on their 
desks as if “gcing to sleep.””’ Write your sentence or the phrase you 
desire read on the buard, use some signal for attracting the children’s 
attention. “Wake up!” will rouse them to full activity. Either erase 
the sentence or cover it with a large card, with a motion of the hand 
start the singing. Of course some pitch must be agreed upon before 
coliumencing the work, so that they may think a uniform pitch. 

No movement of the lips while reading should be permitted, for then 
it becomes mechanical. When the child uses the lips in reading, it 
signifies that he is translating the thought orally, instead of con- 
eeivivg it visually through the sight. I have used this device and 
have had children in the second five months of school life able to see 
and sipg several notes, after an exposure of exactly two seconds. | 
have ipned children in the second and third year of school and they 
have remembered and sung a phrase of four measures after an ex- 
posure varying from two to three seconds. 

(3. “At the summer school last summer, a device ‘was given for 
translating the scale, naming the scale by calling the lines streets 
and the spaces ‘avenues. Would you kindly give the device in the 
next number of “Music”? 

I will give the device as I have used it. It was first printed, I think, 
in the New England Journal of Education. This article is intended 
for second and third primary work; consequently we will suppose that 
the children have been taught to sing the seale. 

We are now ready to teach to write and read the signs which repre- 
sent the sounds they can make. Question the children in regard to the 
place they live in. Draw from them that it is a town or city and that 
it is cut up into streets and avenues; that they live on them and some- 
times move from one to another. Make them see clearly, that theugi 
they move from street to-street, the streets do not move. 

Then tell them to copy upon their slates the picture which you 
draw upon the board. Draw a staff. ‘Tell the children that it is a 
picture of C Town and the first line is E Street. The first space is 
F avenue and so on until both lines and spaces are named. Tell them 
that in the town live some queer little people with names like those of 
the scales which they sing. Among these little sound people are 
two twin brothers and have the same names, but their voices are very 
different. 

In the C picture or town, “Do, number one” lives on C Street (the 
first added line below the staff); “Do, number eight” lives on C Ave- 
nue. If the children have been taught to count two or three part 
meusure, and also to make whole, half and quarter notes and rests, 
it will now be very easy for them to write little music stories from 
numbers placed upon the board, thus C Town. 2-4 time 1-2 3+ 3-2 1. 

Next teach the G_ picture. Tell the children that Mr. Do 
and his friends live on _ different streets and avenues’ in 
diffrent towns, but Mr. Do always lives on the street or avenue of the 
same name as that of the town; and so on until all the keys have 
been ‘taught. 


” 
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Question them in regard to sharps and flats; have them tell on 
What streets and avenues they find them. Call the sharps school 
houses and the flats churches; the G clef the depot and the time 
marks the time clock. The time which they beat with their fingers 
is suggestive of the ticking of a clock. The bars call electric light 
poles, and the rests pretty little gardens, where these pretty little 
musie people can rest for a short time. 

Later teach the real names as, staff, spaces, lines, clef, flats, 
sharps, time marks, ete. 

q. “I noticed in an article written by yourself that you suggested 
supplementary songs, appropriate for different seasons of the year. 
AS We are limited for time and it takes so much time for pupils to 
copy the words and music, what can you suggest doing?” 

In a school where there are no books, and others where they take 
supplementary music a good deal, the teachers have the pupils get a 
small blank book and copy the words of a new song at her dictation. 
Thus they get a lesson in penmanship and have a new song at hand. 
Of course great care is taken ‘to have the work done well. It isa real 
pleasure to see the blank book of a great mary of the pupils. 

EMMA THOMAS. 


MUSIC AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHER. 


BY LILLA PARR. 


It has been said, and with some show of reason, that “fone had 
better let music alone, as to be alone with it.” But this is in a meas- 
ure true of every branch of learning. Each ‘study thas its specific 
work to do; it is a certain part of one’s nature to broaden, deepen 
and beautify, but that nature must be regarded as a unit, and the 
cultivation of any one feature to the neglect of the others creates 
a less of harmonie proportions, and what ‘would be beauty, if 
harmony were preserved, becomes an exaggeration, a deformity, with 
the loss of it. 

But the province in which music exercises itself makes it a 
power to be especially directed, to be especially understood. ‘That 
“it is the language of emotion” is a time-worn enough utterance, 
until its truth is not questioned by sage or seer. Haweis says that 
half the evils of the age are due to the abuse of emotion; music there- 
fore, as its language, becomes a lever in the hands of educators, to be 
used thoughtfully, intelligently. 

The stigma which rests on the characters of many of our great 
artists may be traced to the fact that they have cultivated the 
language of emotion, to the comparative neglect of the language of 
reason; and when one thinks emotion, talks emotion, dreams emotion, 
that phase of their nature becomes the predominant one, or to use a 
well known phrase “Heart rules Head,” and then oftentimes ethics 
are thrown to the winds. 
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No possible cr impossible reasonings can throw the blame of these 
unethical tendencies upon the shoulders of music, as some of our 
educators have attempted to do. Evil is only misdirected force and 
the greater the force, the greater the evil. Music, being a great 
power, so misdirected, it becomes a great evil; it is not the fault of 
the power, however, but of the mind which misuses it. “The same 
fire that warms you may burn me” says the Hindu sage—it is nor 
the fault of the fire. 

The equal reign of mind and heart should be the highest results of 
all educaiion, ‘Lhe duty of the educator is not to advocate the one 
to the detriment of the other, but to keep the child’s emotions in 
lines not simply parallel, but converging with the intellect—the glory 
of the one, mingling with the radiance of the other. 

Under the eld style way, when the child had planned for him, a 
meagre education, a special education, or none at all, instead of the 
many-sided one, which Herbart advocated and brought into use-- 
these excrescences of development were much more frequent than 
now, nd are more prevalent now than they will be in years to come, 
for there are the many in the present age, instead of the few, who 
are taking up study and work, not because of financial results, but 
because of psychica] ones. They are adding knowledge unto them- 
selves that their natures may possess Symmetry and beauty. 

This feeling is very widespread among the teachers of cur schools. 
They know that if they study one certain thing, that they do it 
to fill up the depression in a certain part of their intellect; and 
this realization of themselves, of their deficiencies and excellences 
has elevated the tone of general instruction as scarcely any other 
one thing would do. 

But with the subject of music, its real intents and purposes are 
as mysterious to the mind of the average school teacher, as were 
the bells to Toby Veck. He loved them, but “As the functions of 
Toby's body, his digestive organs, for example, did of their own 
cunning, and by a great many operations of which he was altogether 
ignerant, and the knowledge of which would have astonished him 
very much, arrive at a certain end. so his mental faculties without 
his privity or concurrence set all these wheels and springs in motion, 
with a thousand others, when they worked to bring about his liking 
for the bells.” Toby certainly was childish and his simplicity was 
like him, and such processes to understanding may be the right ones 
for children—but what can be expected from a teacher who has these 
vague, Toby Veck ideas on any subject, be it music or be it math»- 
maties. 

There is also another class of teachers who stand outside aloof from 
the art—those who have reached a degree of success with scarcely 
a breeze of musie having blown upor them. ‘This class is largely 
made up of students from the country, where music is, alas! as yet 
almosi 2 foreign element, but among them are ‘to be found some of 
he best intellects of the rank and file. To such music is a super 
fluity, a bit of rouge on the face of beauty, which may do very weil 
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for the coucer: room and the gaslight, but in making up of character 
it has ne part. Does nor “their own success evidence this?” 

If it were possible tha: the children could be reached by the special 
teachers of music, teachers broad enough to impart it with the right 
spirit, in2en this question of education among the regular instructors 
might with safety be laid over until the next generation, so far as 
the children are concerned in the matter; but when four-fifths of the 
instruction, if any be given, must perforce fall to the lot of the mid- 
die-men, then this question is one which should receive its due at- 
tention: for if anything more than surface co-operation and superticial 
instructions is obtained, they must be led into an wnderstanding of 
the real werk music has to do in the making up of characters until 
they get into the subject above their seventh rib. For those who in- 
struct in avy study, without knowing why and to what end such in- 
struction is tending, are apt to put polish on in perfectly smooth 
places and to dump knowledge on the top of elevatious and the result 
is a vast number of dust-heaps scattered over an uneven mentality. 

The teacher who teaches well, must be charged and vitalized with 
the subject taught, so that telling thoughts will come to him as Goethe 
said his best thoughts came to him, “As singing birds, the free chil- 
dien of God, crying, ‘Here we are.’’”’ And Tompkins says, “‘A teach- 
er has no right ‘to hear a lesson until ‘he has become inspired through 
a deep study of it; and then approaching the class, filled and thrilled 
with his message, the pupils unconsciously bend forward and are 
fused into one by the heat of his thoughts.” 

But with our public school teacher, a heat sufficient to cause this 
“deep study” of music, must be generated, before the glow of the 
subject can become sufticient to bring about a fusion of the pupils, 
and there seems none more rightly placed among educators, to stir 
up this latent heat (for it is a latent and not lacking) than the Super- 
visors of Musie in the Public Schools. 

Their position is peculiar in its power to ¢levate or lower tlhe art, 
for their attitude tewards it is copied by the teachers with whom 
they work, and by the iundreds of pupils wiio are under their super- 
vision. That there are many supervisors who are doing their work 
with an eye single to the general upbuilding—broad horizoned musi- 
cians Whose general culture enables them to come in touch with their 
associate teachers iv more points than one, 1 am fully assured. That 
there are others, who are developed aleng merely technical lines, and 
that too, ef only one subject, I am as fully persuaded. From such, 
and frem those whirlpsol-blooded musicians, who when speaking 
of music, inguf every bit of reason in a vortex of words—this false 
view, which many of our best teachers hold, is derived. 

I stepped into a room one day, where a special teacher was en- 
lightening her auditors in regard to her specialty. She called music 
“A messenger of the Gods,” said it was “beautiful, wonderful and 
divine:’ and made a great many other statements of like nature, 
which she could not have given a reason for, if her pesition had been 
the forfeit. The reason why these truths were so, had never troubled 
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her; or if such a wonderment had ever crossed the threshold of her 
imagination, it had only made a formal call, and left her in the 
condition which formal calls usually leave one—in a state of great 
paipitation and none the wiser. The result was, that in presenting 
music instead of letting it stand on its feet, it was standing on its head 
—much to the discomfiture and loss of dignity of Music. Then be- 
sides giving a false presentation, it was clearly a waste of time to 
scatter these old truths in the old way around the ears and over 
the heads of the listeners. That musicians should continue to mumble 
these moth-eaten paternosters is past comprehension; that they should 
blame their auditors for falling asleep, and ¢all this inclination to 
somnolency, “A lack of appreciation of art,” is also an, “old attic” 
for me. If we expect to gain any lasting hold upon the teachers, we 
must describe our art with cunning care and be skilled in its 
psychology, for Literature and Reason are the study-ground of the 
pedagogues, and it is the place of places where we may lay hold on 
their interest, and lead them from their well-trodden fields over ito 
our own green pastures; but if we stumble in their familiar places, it 
produces much the same feeling in them as it does in us when we 
hear seme breviped musical composition spoken of as if it were a 
giant; we form a light estimate of the understanding of the 
speaker. 

There are many ways, which have their origin in this well known 
ground of the teacher, that lead to a clearer understanding of music. 
Just now I recall two methods which were used by supervisors and 
with results sufficient to justify all expectation. 

The first had given to his teachers, weekly, carefully selected and 
graded stories of the lives of great musicians and artists. These 
had been read by the teacher to pupils—used*as a memory lessei, 
then as a subject for composition. This course had been steadily 
pursued for three years, and the amount of musical information 
acquired by both teachers and pupils was truly surprising; and there 
had been, not only progress in music, this work had created almost a 
double interest in it, but progress in a literary way as well; gain in 
two directions instead of one without loss of time. But what was 
of equal importance, fully one half the teachers had been led into 
a serious study of music (I de not especially mean its technicalities, 
but its science, uses and effects), and could talk of it, and listen to it 
with a high grade of understanding. 

The other supervisor (a lady) had introduced a systematic study of 
the psychology of music among her teachers, and fifteen minutes of 
“ach meeting whie! she held with them weekly. was devoted to the 
discussion of this phase of it. Books from her own library, of music 

, and musicians, had been freely distributed, and once each month the 
fifteen minutes were occupied with a concise review, or essay by 
one of the teachers. 

This last course was productive of a more general and therough 
understanding of the subject among the instructors than the first— 
but the first was undeniably more widespread in its results. 
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The methods were both excellent, for their use was slowly yet 
surely leading to the right knowledge of the attitude of music, and 
of the service which, when rightly used, it can render to the 
intellect. 

Tam enough of a music-lover to believe that music rightly used be- 
comes the brush with which the last and most perfect colors are 
laid on the mind. The study of literature does much; it enables us to 
know Iman through description; music enables us to know him 
through realization. We listen to it, and have reproduced for us the 
passions for good and for evil, the joys and sorrows, the hope and 
fears Which have animated the human race through all the ages; for 
every musical composition tells us these things if we understand 
its language, and every composer sketches the spirit features of 
his race. 
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THE STUDENTS’ HARMONY. By Orlando A. Mansfield, ‘Theo. 
I'resser, Philadelphia, Weekes & Co., London. 

Mansfield’s Students’ Harmony is in many respects an interest- 
ing book. The order of topics usual in works on harmony is very 
much changed in tuis, and the manner of proceeding to exercises is 
also different from that in other books of the same kind. To give 
an example of the rapidity with which things happen, in chapter 
oue we have a few elementary facts about chords without any ex- 
ercises to write; in chapter two we proceed to particulars and in 
chapter three a series of exercises for writing chords by name, 
such as, for instance, the “superdominant triad in G minor,” “mediant 
triad in C sharp major.” In chapter four we proceed to part writing 
and incidentally Come upon a variety of exercises which are further 
complicated in chapter five by rules regarding consecutives and cross 
relations. In chapter six we add three parts to a figured bass and in 
chapter seven have cadences and modulations; in cnapter eight the 
inversions of the triads, with a large number of exercises to be writ- 
ten, and also in chapter nine, and the dominant seventh cnord 
occurs only in chapter ten. In chapter eleven we get the chromatic 
triads und the secondary seventh, so that as these chapters are all 
short, things follow each other very rapidly. All the progressions 
are illustrated by numerous examples in which, not unnaturally, 
English composers figure a good deal. Some of the illustrations are 
more remarkable for what they do not illustrate than for what they 
do. For example, consecutive or parallel fifths and octaves are de 
scribed as being produced by two parts moving in similar motion at 
these intervals. Nevertheless, examples 3 and 4 illustrate octaves 
and fifths arrived at by contrary motion under the head of “per- 
mitted.” It is evident that these later progressions are not consecu- 
tive octaves or fifths at all, and the examples have no relevancy 
whatever in this place. The same is true of the examples given in 
paragraph 41 on false relations in one or two of the instances. Still 
the citation of the examples is abundant and adds materially to 
the interest of the work for the student. 

At the beginning there is an introduction by the distinguished 
teacher of harmony, Prof. Hugh A. Clarke, Musical Doctor of the 
University of Pennsylvania. This introduction is remarkable for 
two things: First, for containing a large amount of practical in 
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formation in a small space, and second, for an inexcusable care- 
lessness of terminology, which is all the more reprehensibie when 
feund in the writing of a teacher so distinguished as Dr. Clarke anu 
a man so cultivated. For example he begins by saying that the 
difference of pitch between two sounds is called an interval. This 
is correct. The word “tone” would have been better than sound. 
He then goes on “the name of an interval is determined by the 
number of letters it includes.” If there is one principle more than 
ancther to Which a writer on elementary music ought to adhere, it is 
that everything in music should be defined in terms of ear. All 
musical effects are something to be heard and discriminated by 
ear; intervals are differences in pitch between tones and they are 
named by the number of scale degrees they contain. Their appear- 
ance upon the staff is a very much later matter. 

Another objectionable use of terms is found in measuring the 
intervals, Where a minor second is said to “contain one-half tone, 
major second contains two half tones,” ete. Now a tone is a musical 
sound and not the name of the interval, and a half tone is a kind of 
engraving produced from a photograph; this is a technical term. 
There is no term “half tone’ in music. “Half step” is allowable; 
semitene is also allowable; semitone is illogical, but since there is 
ncthing else in music than the half-step to which the term semi- 
tone is applied, there is no serious objection to retaining this term in 
use; but to use the term tone for a whole step is certainly objection- 
able, very decidedly, and the word half-step is very much petter 
than semitone. It has been before noticed in these pages that the 
expression “contains so many ‘half-steps’” (speaking of the compass 
of intervals) is also questionable, since while the interval equals so 
and so many semitones, to say it “contains” them is much the same 
as fo say that an auger-hole contains so many gimlet holes. 

The subject of inversion is inadequately treated in this introducticn 
on page 6, although the facts are given. Ore of the radical principles 
in harnony and one that pupils should understand as soon as possi- 
ble, is the substitution of the octave; the principle, namely, that the 
octave above or below any tone can be substituted for it ina harmonic 
combination without affecting the identity of the chord. The reason 
why this substitution of the octave does not change the character of 
the cherd is to be found in the phenomena of partial tones and 
summation tones. Under every copsonant combination there is a 
fundamental, which may be felt even when it is not heard. This 
fundamental remains the same in spite of any kind of substitution of 
octaves, hence the forms ¢-e-g, e-g-¢c, g-c-e rest upon the same funda- 
mental and are therefore different forms of the same chord. 

These eriticisms on the five pages of matter in Dr. Clarke’s Intro- 
duction may be thought unduly long, but it is very desirable that the 
entire subject of harmony should be transformed from the purely 
abstract and theoretical siape in which the student too often gets 
it, into natural and living tonal relations to be felt and experienced 
by ear and imagined in terms of ear, and this faulty putting of 
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things ia the early stages of the instruction has a tendency to retan 
the pupil's attention upon the staff and the written forms. One 
would say that Mansfield’s Student’s Harmony might be studied 
quite successfully by a student without a teacher. 

The difficulty with this book, and with many others of the more 
recent text books on harmony, is the heediess intermingling of 
ideas belonging to harmony and counterpoint. Harmony is a dcctrine 
of chords. Nature gives us two chords, or perhaps we might say 
three, all of which are parts of the natural chord given by the trumpet 
or a vibrating string, viz., the major triad, the harmonic seventh and 
the major ninth, the iatter being merely an emphasized dominan‘. 
Everything else that we have is made by art. It has for a long time 
seemed to the writer that a course in harmony can be managed quite 
successfully by carrying a pupil through figured bass, if you like, as 
far asthesecondary sevenths in Richter, and then by: beginning de 
novo on two part counterpoint and proceeding through three part 
counterpoint retaining the pupil there until the art of harmonizing 
melodies with pure triads is fully accomplished. The pupil is 
then ready to go on with all kinds of altered chords and chromatic 
sequences and modulations. Many harmony teachers would object 
to this course on the ground that the instruction in the earlier stages 
of writing on a figured bass will remain too abstract. The criticisin 
is probably sound, and a modification might perhaps be made by 
harmonizing melodies even before counterpoint as such is taken up. 
In the experience of the writer, however, the course above suggesieil 
reuches very good results later on. It would be interesting to hear 
from different harmony teachers on this subject, for we ‘have in 
the principal cities now a number of gentlemen who are devoting all 
their time, or nearly all, to teaching theory and who are succeeding 
each in his own way very satisfactorily; such, for instance, are Mr. 
Homer A, Norris in Boston, Dr. Clarke in Philadelphia, Mr. Fiiimore 
in Pomona, Mr. Frederick Grant Gleason and Mr. E. W. Chaffee ia 
Chicago. And so ov. 


ODE TO ART. A Cantata. Poem by James T. Duncan. Music by 
William D. Armstrong. Composed for the 70th Anniversary of 
Shurtleff College. Wm. E. Ashmall Co., Arlington, New Jersey. 
17 pp., oct. 25 cts. 

This short cantata is one of those quasi classical conceptions, in 
which “Art” with a large and very personal “A” is addressed and the 
virtues 2nd blessings appertaiming to “her” nnfolded amid all con- 
venient splendors of meter, rbyme, ard musical emphasis, ‘The ¢can- 
tatu consists practically of an opening chorus, “Oh, Sound Ye 
Clarions of Sky,” a rather brilliant choral movement, a :nezzo soprano 
passage, “When Music, Heavenly Maid, Arose”’ (why not “came 
down”); female chorus, “What Passions Music Upwards Sways.’ 
male chorus following, “At Dawn the Mortal Strain Shall Cease;” 
and a full chorus ir the same movement for concluding this part of 
the idea; soprano solo “To Tune the Lyre to Heavenly Strains,” with 
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a harp like accompanimeut, or lyre, which probably was the boy’s 
intention; chorus again to the same words as the solo and a short 
return to the iirst motive. The whole occupies about twenty minutes. 

The weakness of this work is its monotony of rhythm, whici is 
excossive and indicates not only a lack of proper structural skill, bux 
strongly implies deficiency in the sense of variety. The strength of 
the work is its Simplicity and directness, and the female and male. 
choruses will sing very agreeably indeed. It is an occasional piece, 
and we all know how indifferent such things generally are. Still 
it is a question whether a little more musical science in the creation: 
would not have improved the result and tended to prolong its life 
and widen its usefuiness. 

(From Achille Tedeschi, Editore Bologna.) 


DPBBREZZE DE L’ AMINA. _ Sei liriche; per canto e pianoforte di 
Antonio Foggazzaro, musica di Giovanni Tebaldini, op. 7. 
In Sogno. 
Tempesta d’ Amore, 
A corsa ne la Notte. 
Incanto del Pceta. 
Vaniloquio. 
Ebbrezza de ’ Anima. 

These six lyrics of the Italian master Tebaldini are of a thoroughly 
modern style, the text being carefully declaimed without any repeti- 
tions, and, while there is no apparent intention of forming a com- 
pleted melody, such is the interworking of the song and accompani- 
ment that something approaching a highly impassioned romantic 
melody results in each case. The striking points of them are the 
delicacy with which they are treated, the effectiveness with which, 
they are laid for the voice. Only Italian words are given. 

For those who are fond of the new Italian school at its best, not 
like that of Mascagni, but still virile although so impassioned and 
Italian, these songs of Tebaldini will be found of great interest. The 
romances are to be had separately if desired. 

(From Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago.) 


SONGS FOR BARITONE. W. H. Pommer. 
Skeal. 
Allen-a-Dale. 
Two hearty songs for baritone. A little in the old English style, 
capable of being sung effectively by a good voice. 


“THE FLOWERS ARE ALL A’BLOW, MY LOVE.” Words by F. 
W. Gunsavlus. Musie by Otto Pfefferkorn. 

These pretty and impassioned verses of the Rev. Dr. Gunsaulus 
have been set to music by Mr. Otto Pfefferkorn in a way ‘which ought 
to be mutually helpful, as between the poet and the composer. The 
song is very effective for parlor singing or for concert use; very 
much in the style of some of the best of Pinsuti and others. ‘The 
rhythm is practically that of a slow waltz. 
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“WILLEN WE ARE PARTED.” Arthur E. Fisher. 

Also a pleasing ballad for parlor singing, somewhat impassional, 
a little sad in tone; medium difficulty. The music fits the words 
very well. Its first stanza begins: 

“When we are parted let me lie 
In some far corner of thy beart; 
Silent and from the world apart 
Like a forgotten melody.” 
(From Pluma M. Brown, Jackson, Minnesota.) 


“SONG HYMNAL OF PRAISE AND JOY.” A selection of spiritual 
songs, old and new. 

This collection is practically a hymn and tune book of 392 large 
octavo pages. The intention of the writer may be learned from the 
preface: “In this collection endeavor has been made to provide a 
large number of hymus and songs that may be of special service in 
promoting the higher Christian life. The aim has been to retain 
original versions as far as possible, omitting entire stanzas rather 
than making changes. Some of the hymns have been recently altered 
by their authors; and in a few instances a word, or line, has been 
changed to better suit the metre, or the needs of worship. Most of 
the beautiful old tunes, so endeared by association, have been in- 
cluded. Many arrangements from foreign sources, and many tunes 
from the best English composers, meriting greater attention from 
both choir and congregation, wiil be found.” 

The collection is designed for what are called liberal churches, 
meaning thereby all the various shades of optimism, commonly 
known as Unitarian, Universalist, Christian Science and the like. 
Doctrinal hymns as such, have a very small place in the collection. 

The original music of this volume is a little more chromatic and 
choir-like than that of the majority of writers of collections of this 
sort. The majority of the tunes are from standard sources. The new 
ones are less marked in melody and more chant like and capricious in 
their structure. On the whole, a book likely to be serviceable. 

(From the John Church Company, Chicago.) 


TRANSPOSITION STUDIES FOR DAILY PRACTICE. Composed 
for the piano by Wilson G. Smith. Op. 79. 

These transposition studies by Mr. Wilson are a very cleverly exe- 
euted piece of work. He begins with easy figures for the right hand 
in the key of C, extending through the first and second measures, 
when the same figure comes on D flat, next on D, and so on up the 
chromatic scale. Five additional methods of carrying out the same 
harmonic figure are given in the first study. The second, third, 
fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth and ninth studies are all on the 
same harmonic foundation, with movements of various degrees of 
d'fficulty. Then we start from a certain amount of scale develop- 
ment, and from that interlocking work, and so on. 

The entire book contains eighty pages of work, all of which is con- 
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structed upon the general principle of taking a figure of one or two 
measures designed for some technical purpose, for the right hand or 
the left hand, and carrying this up the chromatic scale, repeating the 
original figure upon each degree of the chromatic scale or nearly so. 
Thus, from a mechanical point the work is of the character of tech- 
nical exercises, while from a mental standpoint it is designed to 
afford plenty of practice in transposition. It is an open question 
whether more varied forms of modulation might not have been ap- 
plied advantageously, even though it should necessitate omitting some 
of the tones of the chromatic scale and a part of the exercises. 

A pupil carried through this book as a part of the daily practice 
would get very desirable finger practice and become very much 
handier on the keyboard in a quaisi-impromptu performance. 

Some of the exercises toward the last are of very considerable 
difficulty, such as all those from No. 22 to the end. ‘The work is a 
credit to American originality in piano teaching, and even if one 
were disposed to cavil sometimes at Mr. Smith’s compositions us 
being perhaps more desirable for musical workmanship than for 
deepiy poetic quality, this reservation will not apply to these studies 
which are at least good enough for the end designed, and as alreaay 
said are calculated to entitle the author to distinct honor. 

(From Lyon & Healy, Chicago.) 


“MOON MOTHS.” ‘Three melodies for the piano. By Albert 
Kussner. 

Three little melodies for piano. The first a nocturne, the second 
Andante con tenerezza, in a measure somewhat like a slow dance; 
the third a short song without words. 

‘These three pieces have the character of improvisation. The melo- 
dies are very sweet and with an original flavor of their own, and the 
treatment is simple. They are in the easier part of the fourth grade 
in point of difficulty, and the spontaneous and pleasing character of 
them is very likely to make them very popular with amateurs gen- 
erally, and for students when it is desired to give something ex- 
pressive and pleasing, but siill of simple character. 

There is a beautiful title page, with a most fascinating girl’s face 
upon it. which will be taken by most observers as ideal. This, how- 
ever, is not the case; it is a portrait of a sister of the composer, Miss 
Kussner. who just now is having such wonderful success in London 
as a miniature artist. 

(From Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston, Mass.) 


“TWILIGHT.” Mezzo Voice. By Homer A. Norris. 


A very pleasing and quiet sovg full of beautifully marked chromatic 
harmonies. 


“0, SWALLOW, SWALLOW FLYING SOUTH.” By Arthur Foote. 

A very charming song with an arpeggio figure in the accompani- 
ment. AD impassioned melody quiet in the middle part, after which 
the first part returns and leads to a very effective ending. This 
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ought te have great vogue with concert sopranos, The piece is dedi- 
cated to Madame Lillian Blauvelt. 
“IN JUNE.” Words by Nora Perry. Music by O. B. Brown. 

A song covering a place in which we as yet have comparatively 
few. It occupies a Sort of intermediate ground between the thor. 
oughly artistic song in which modern mmsical resources are freely 
employed, and the popular songs in which commonplaces of music 
are so persistently used. ‘This song occupies an intermediate place, 
having something of the charm of the natural song and something of 
the more really artistic song. In other words, it is of medium difficulty. 
“SING, MAIDEN, SING.” Words by Barry Cornwall. Music by 

Arthur Foote. 

An effective duet for bass and mezzo soprano. ‘These songs are 
much more natural in their treatment and text than the standard 
duets which we still hear now and then on the concert stage. 


“THE JACQUEMINOT ROSE.” A Flower Cycle by Arlo Bates and 
G. W. Chadwick. 

A pleasing piece from a set we have formerly noticed. 

AN IMPROMPTU in D major for the pianoforte, by Rudolph Nie- 
mann. Opus 50.” 

A pleasing piano piece in the unusual key of D major in a spirit 
much resembling a song without words. The middle part is very 
much more impassioned in the key of D minor. About fourth grade 
in difficulty. 

“FLY, LITTLE SONG.” By Louis R. Dressler. 

A very pleasing song of very moderate difficulty, but of considerable 
effect. 

(From Oliver Ditson Company.) 


“TIE CHURCH CHOIR COLLECTION OF ANTHEMS, OFFER- 
TORIES, RESPONSES... For the general use of Quartet and 
Chorus Choirs. Compiled and published by John E. Pinkham.” 

In the preface of the work the following account is given: “This 
eollection of Anthems, Offerteries and Responses has been made 
to supply, in a measure, the urgent needs of church choirs generally. 
The numbers contained herein were written (or arranged) expressly 
for the work by men of large experience, acknowledged ability and 
sincerity of purpose, and the greatest care, coupled with a practical 
experience of over twenty-five years, has been exercised in its com- 
pilation. Compositions of more than moderate difficulty, technically, 
have been avoided, yet the music is of a high order—serious, dignified 
and echurehly.” 

Among the composers represented in this work are the well-known 
names of John FE. Pinkham, Geo. E. Whiting, S. B. Whitney, Hora- 
tio W. Parker, Geo. W. Chadwick, ete. The pieces are of moderate 
difficulty and en the whole effective for choir use. ‘The entire col- 
lection extends through cone hundred and twenty-seven pages octavo. 
The music is engraved and nicely printed. 
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BEMBERG, HENRI, Plaintive Turtledove. French and English 
words. Sop. or Tenor in Db., Alto or Bar. in Bb 
—_— CLARENCE, The Royal Red Rose. Sop. or Tenor in Eb., 
M.-Sop. or Bar. in C 
SPICKER, MAX, The Dying Warrior (Der Sterbende Krieger) for Bass 


SPICKER, MAX, Shall I Wed Thee. Sop. or Tenor in G., M.-Sop. 
or Bar. in Eb 








PART-SONGS. 
GOODRICH, J. WALLACE, Ave Maria, for chorus of mixed voices, 


chorus of women’s voices, and orchestra, vocal score 
SPICKER, MAX, 70 Giees and Part-songs for mixed voices 
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THE ROLLING SEASONS. 


A SACRED CANTATA 
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In the above work we are enabled to offer something that has repeatedly been 
asked for and seldom supplied: a cantata of genuine musical merit; short, melodious, 
and well within the ability of the ordinary chorus choir. 

Caleb Simper is one of the most popular writers of sacred music of the age. 
His church anthems are familiar to protestant church choirs throughout all English 
speaking nations. In this cantata will be found the same singable and pleasing 
qualities that have made his other works so popular and attractive. 

The work requires four solo voices (soprano, alto, tenor and bass or baritone) 
and full chorus. The words, with the exception of two hymns and a carol, are 
selected from the Scriptures and are set as solos, duets, trios and concerted numbers. 

The accompaniment may be with organ, (or piano) alone, or with an orchestra 
of fourteen instruments with an extra organ part. 

Time of performance about thirty-five minutes. 

Orchestra parts complete, $5.50. 

The vocal score and orchestra parts are subject to the usual discounts. 
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Chopin; He. > Noctirsies, Combate: MPR) 15.5. oa.c'cescsssee seemless sees $0.75 

Chopin, Fr. Mazurkas, complete (Bieh!)........:.....ccee0 Baie re tavenrees 1.00 

Chopin; Fr. “Waltzes, ‘complete (Bieh)) ose sc0sieescisees soeeeseciececees 75 

@hopin; Pr. Polonaises,completen(Bieht)) 0 sic.sc bss ose cievaleeiy's boc’ 75 

Durra, H. Hirten Idyll (Shepherd's Idyll.) Seven easy tone-sketches 

RAST AIND NO sie a so 51c cn saree aig iataa pc olnioice eaelos oa ciave 2131070 Wiaccieleie tied ciarelee arses -90 

Doring, C.H. Op. 124. Ten Melodious Studies. (Med. Grade.) Vol. I. .90 

eh oT le Clg | hes mga SGor PiGe O a0 COE BO GOOOUE CORT Oni ridrrreesee -9o 

Doring, C. H. Op. 125. Twenty Elementary Studies, Vol. I........... -90 

yt COV ol) OBS araae on Gono ICUS OCOD OL MCs ICO COCO OC ORC r eer -90 

Germer, H. 100 Elementary Studies selected from Czerny, Lemoine and 

Germer, systematically arranged and critically revised, Book 1........ . 1.00 

SU ER CURRIN gas See) esas rs 2016 gece os ses tev ere'6! ™) aaVWiel sles 9 a6 ele 'eVore.be-a'els%e.o:« 1.00 

Germer, H. School of Sonatina Playing, Book I.................0008 oe 75, 
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CL RO TAETAC PES CUNIL 55 oc 1ar0''519:6,6 o iniein in si sei6i> bie wiaisieioi8i5/8lc0 bie eteiais.<eigieiaiererersls 95 

Germer, H. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs Without Words.’’ Thoroughly re- 
vised and in progressive order, complete. .............i002 scccccces 1.00 

Germer, H. Tschaikowsky Album. Twenty favorite compositions thor- 
oughly revised and in progressive order, Book I............+.....000++ 1.00 

NC REIS, TUL oh orcs cc chica ena ho CEs Ue bose kee b ve Rew abacsleeeewws 1.00 

Germer, H. Selected Studies from Aloys Schmitt, Op. 16-61-67 and :14, 
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Nurenburg, H. Op. 330. Opera Album. Fifteen easy Potpouris from 
RR OUNES OEIOB 0 5 15:5:< 5-5 sininte relates initors wis Syoaistoss lols Susie ly nie nigioicess oes OS oss 1.50 

Nurenburg, H. Op. 342. March Album. Twenty favorite Marches. ..... Yh 

Spindler, Fritz. Twenty-four Short Technical Studies................... 95 

Winterberger, A. Transcription Album. Fifteen well-known concert 
songs transcribed for Pianoforte Solo. ...... ccc cece ce ccc cece ceccees 7S 

TWO PIANOS. (4 HANDs.) 
Arensky, A. Suite Op. 15 for two Pianos (4 hands)...........cceesceees 1.50 
VIOLIN AND PIANO. 

Hofmann, R. The Young Violin Player. A collection of easy favorite 

themes in progressive order........... Sielalaforeln/oie Gib 05b o1clo's olales Vis aew'eres 1.50 
VIOLIN. 

Sitt-Hohmann. Practical Violin Method by C. H. Hohmann, newly re- 
vised with additions by Hans Sitt, teacher in the Royal Conservatory of 
MUBIC, TCIpBle. 6.<.6)eis:<:006: 516% SSO DOU COL ROBO ROU COC OP OU DODOU GORE CEO 1.50 

MANDOLIN. 
Teoni, Pietro. Method for the Mandolin es. ..6..::0:9:656.5:0 00.06. sci00.00 nese) Net 1.25 


NoTE.—The above partial list indicates the character of the Volumes of 
“Bosworth Edition,’ which are to follow. This edition will be largely made 
up of Educational Works for Pianoforte by Heinrich Germer. The works of 
Mr. Germer have received the highest recommendation from Liszt, Bulow, 
and all-the most influential Music Journals throughout the world. 
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UPPER PARTIALS, OR MUSICAL OVERTONES. 
BY C. STANILAND WAKE. 


Reference is made in my former article “Musical Tone and 
Color” (Music, December, 1896), to the principle of ratio 
shown by the association of continually decreasing interval 
with constant increase of vibration member, which operates 
among the notes of the musical scales, as with the upper par- 
tials, or overtones, of a particular note. This characteristic is 
exhibited in the diagrams given at page 177, the highest fre- 
quencies and the shortest intervals being nearest the center of 
the spiral figures. It is evident from a consideration of the 
diagram representing the first seven scales in sharps (which 
is here reproduced): 
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that given the vibration number per second of middle C, 264, 
the frequency of any note in the series of scales can be calcu- 
lated. The figure is divided into twenty-four equal sections by 
lines drawn from the center to the circumference, each part 
standing at the circumference for eleven vibrations. Hence if 
we wish to know the vibration number of the opening note, G, 
of the second tetrachord which enters into the composition of 
the octave of middle C, we have only to add to 264 the number 
(132) obtained by multiplying eleven by twelve, the divisions 
occupied by the first tetrachord of the octave, and we have 
396 as the frequency of G. By again adding 132 for the next 
twelve divisions of the circle we have the vibration number 
of C in the octave above, or within, that is 528. This is just 
twice the number of vibrations of middle C. The rule applies 
throughout, and, moreover, the fact that if the vibration num- 
ber of any note is known, that of its octaves may be ascertained 
by the simple process of multiplication or division, is shown 
on the diagram by the perpendicular lines which connect the 
center and the circumference having the same note in its several 
octaves. 

There are other features of the diagram which are deserving 
of consideration. Thus, as the frequency of any note is twice 
that of the same note in the octave below—outside of it on the 
diagram—we see that the number of vibrations increas¢s 
throughout the scales in the ratio of 1, 2, 4, 8, 16; that is, tak- 
ing C as an example, the vibration number of the opening C 
of the fifth octave above middle C is sixteen times 264, or 
4,224, which is the sum of 264-+4+264X2(5,281-++264x4 (1,056) 
+ 264x8(2,112)+ 264, the vibration number ofthe fundamental 
note. Such being the case, if the number of vibrations of any 
note is known, that of any particular octave of it can be ascer- 
tained by multiplying or dividing the number, as the case may 
be, by 2, 4, 8, etc. Another feature illustrated by the diagram 
is that the principle of ratio requires the rule just mentioned to 
apply also to the intervals between the several notes of the same 
octave. In the outer circle of the spiral figure these intervals 
represent eleven vibrations per second, but that the notes of 
the higher octaves may acquire their proper value, the inter- 
vals on the next circle must represent twenty-two vibrations, 
those in the next circle forty-four vibrations, and so on. Sim- 
ilarly in the octave next below middle C the number of vibra- 
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tions represented by the divisions of the circle will be reduced 
one-half, that is, will be five and a half per second instead of 
eleven, and so on with the still lower octaves; or, what is the 
same thing, two seconds will be required for eleven vibrations 
instead of one second, and so on, the time increasing in the 
same ratio as the number of vibrations per second decreases. 
This is required by the fact that, while the divisions of the figure 
remain the same in numbers, twenty-four, the vibration num- 
bers of the notes of the octaves below middle C decrease, in- 
stead of increase, in the above mentioned proportion of 2, 4, 8, 
16. 

Before considering the bearing of these facts on the subject 
of upper partials, reference should be made to another feature 
of the above diagram of some importance. It is well known 
that in all undulations a ratio subsists between the length of the 
wave and the rate of its vibrations. Thus the length of the air 
wave of the lowest C on the organ, which has thirty-three vibra- 
tions per second, is about thirty-four feet. Hence the C wave 
in the octave next above, which has sixty-six vibrations per 
second, must be about seventeen feet, that is half of thirty-four; 
since to keep up the due proportion between the vibration rate 
and the wave length, as the former doubles the latter must be 
halved. It is easy to see, therefore, that since the intervals 
between the notes of the octave represented by the divisions of 
the circular figure stand for the differences of rates of vibration, 
the distances between outer and inner spirals, which decrease 
in the ratio of 2, 4, 8, 16, must represent the difference of wave 
length between the notes of the several octaves. 

These facts will be found to throw light on the relations be- 
tween the upper partials which we have now to consider. The 
following diagram gives those of C, up to the sixteenth, as as- 
certained through the experiments conducted by Professor 
Helmholtz, with their vibration numbers: 
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The upper partials here noted cover four complete octaves, 
including the fundamental tone and its repetitions, the indica- 
tive numbers of which are 1, 2, 4, 8, 16. This relation is the 
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' same as that which governs the relations between the curves 
of the scale-spiral figured above. It is a remarkable feature oi 
the upper partials of C that the difference between the fre- 
quencies of any two adjacent notes is always the same, that is, 
sixty-six, which is equivalent to six series of eleven vibrations 
each. The fundamental tone has sixty-six vibrations, and its 
octave next above has twice sixty-six, or 132. As C of the next 
octave has 264 vibrations per second, this cannot be the next 
partial. This is pointed out by the addition of sixty-six to 132, 
which gives 198, the vibration number of G of the octave below 
middle C, and this G is therefore the third partial of C. The 
fourth is middle C, and the addition of sixty-six to its vibra- 
tion number gives 330, that of E, the fifth partial. The further 
application of this rule shows what additional notes are re- 
quired to fill in the four octaves covered by the upper partials 
of C. 

If we place these notes on a spiral figure similar to that on 
which the scales are represented at a preceding page we shall 
find them to assume a special geometrical arrangement, as in 
the following diagram: 
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This figure is well fitted to represent related tones whose in- 
tervals are said to decrease until they become “so small as to be 
almost impossible of articulation and of perception;” for the 
converging spirals can be increased to any number by enlarg- 
ing the figure. As represented, the first interval between the 
tones proceeding from the fundamental note occupies a com- 
plete circle from 1 to 2. The next two intervals, from 2 to 3 and 
from 3 to 4, occupy half a circle each. The four next intervals, 
from 4 to 8, divide a circle equally between them, as do those 
between the remaining eight partials. The whole series of 
partials thus occupies four complete circles in the ratio of I, 2, 4 
and 8 with the sixteenth tone marking the limit of extension. 
If the progression were carried further—and theoretically it 
need never stop—the succeeding circles of the spiral figure, 
or evolute as it is called by architects, would be broken off into 
sixteen parts, thirty-two parts, and so on in the same ratio until 
they became “infinitely” small; but, however infinitesimal the 
ever-decreasing intervals between the partial tones might be, 
they would always have sixty-six vibrations. 

Dr. Henry Wylde, in his “Evolution of the Beautiful in 
Sound,” writes: “A priori it is known that if the ear is prop- 
erly directed to the vibrations which occur when a full rich 
musical tone is produced, the ensuing vibratory action does not 
give off one tone alone—i.e. that of that prime—but a whole 
series of ascending tones are heard, a series which never varies, 
whatever may be the generating note,” and which follows the 
order given above. Curiously enough, however, the vibration 
numbers of the partials as thus represented are not always the 
same as those of the notes with which they are identified. Thus, 
the eleventh partial is said to be F, which, according to the sys- 
tem followed by Helmholtz, has, in reality, only 704 vibrations 
instead of the 726 required for the upper partial, which, ac- 
cording to the rule that supposes a sixty-six vibration interval, 
should be G flat. Similarly, the fourteenth partial would fall on 
G sharp instead of A, which has twenty-two vibrations more 
than the number belonging to the latter note. Moreover, the 
two partials identified with B flat fall in advance of the position 
assigned to this note in the first diagram above figured. Pos- 
sibly this figure may be so far incorrect, but the other variations 
would seem to point to the fact that the upper partials are gov- 
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erned by the same ‘taw as that which gives rise to the segmental 
vibration which takes place in bells and bell glasses. This 
phenomenon is well explained by Professor Denison Olmsted 
in his “Introduction to Natural Philosophy,” (2d edition, page 
211), where he says: “If a thin plate of metal takes the form of 
a cylinder or bell, its fundamental note is produced when each 
ring of the material changes from a circle to an ellipse, and then 
into a second ellipse, whose axis is at right angles to that of the 
former. * * * It thus has four ventral segments and four 
nodal lines, the latter lying in the plane of the axis of the bell 
or cylinder. If the rings which compose the bell were all de- 
tached from one another they would have different rates of 
vibration according to their diameter, and hence would produce 
tones of various pitch; but, being bound together by cohesion, 
they are compelled to keep the same time, and hence give but 
one fundamental tone. But a bell, especially if quite thin, may 
be made to emit a series of harmonic sounds by dividing up into 
a greater number of segments. It is obvious that the number 
of nodes must always be even, because two successive segments 
must move in opposite directions in one and the same instant, 
otherwise the point between them could not be kept at rest, 
and therefore would not be a node.” The division must be, 
indeed, in the ratio of 2, 4, 8, 16, and thus it will correspond in 
character to the geometrical arrangement of the upper partiais 
given above. Probably the atmosphere itself undergoes this 
segmental vibration, under proper conditions, and thus the 
undulations of free sound become smaller and smaller in geo- 
metrical ratio, until they disappear as heat, into which sound is 
finally resolved. 

This segmental division is of great importance, as it furnishes 
the key not only to the origin of the musical overtones, but 
also to that of the vortex, which is a universal operation of 
Nature. For segmentation is a phase of polarity, or rather 
it is always governed by polarity, as we see from the fact that 
the segments vibrate in opposite directions. Each section 
must, therefore, stand in a polar relation to its immediate 
neighbors, that is, if these vibrate in one direction it must itself 
vibrate in the other direction. Thus adjoining segments may 
be regarded as respectively negative and positive, or as active 
and passive. But as the segmentation is in the ratio of 2, 4, 8, 
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16, the relation is complementary as well as polar. If we divide 
a circle into two halves we shall have the first polar segmenta- 
tion in which one-half of the circle will be negative and the 
other half positive. If each half be now subdivided into two 
equal sections, one of these will be negative and the other posi- 
tive, as in the former case. This process can be carried on to 
any extent, and thus the circle which at first consisted of one 
negative and one positive section will come to have 4, 8, 16, 32, 
etc, sections of opposite polarity. The following diagram illus- 
trates this idea and shows that the upper partials fall on the 
lines of segmentation, which also, therefore, furnish the nodes 
or notes of the musical octave. Although rectangular in form, 
the figure answers the purposes of a spiral and is easier of con- 
struction: 
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This series of changes may start from the center as well as 
from the circumference. The initial wave will then form a 
central sphere of motion which will be succeeded by other 
wave-spheres, divided into 2, 4, 8, etc. segments respectively. 
If now we imagine a section made horizontally through the 
center of this mass of spheres we shall have two series of seg- 
ments of opposite polarity, that is, not only will polarity exist 
among the segments of each series, but each series will, as a 
whole, be of opposite polarity to the other. We have here the 
principle developed in connection with the relation between the 
sharp and the flat scales, in the number of MUSIC referred to 
at the beginning of this article; for the position of the half tones, 
called sharps and flats, necessary for giving the intervals re- 
quired by the scales, change places according to whether the 
scales proceed from the circumference to the center or the re- 
verse. Thus sharps and flats are expressions of opposite polar- 
ity, and the transformation of the scales just referred to is sim- 
ilar to the change by transposition of a major key into its 
minor, or the minor into the major. Such a relation is known 
as symmetry, and it can be represented, as explained and illus- 
trated by Professor Ernst Mach, in his excellent “Popular 
Science Lectures,”* by reflecting the music in a looking-glass. 
This is equivalent to turning-the music upside down and read- 
ing the notes from right to left, and from below upwards. 
But, further, by placing the major and minor movements side 
by side, perpendicularly instead of horizontally, we obtain a 
perfectly symmetrical whole of which the two movements form 
respectively the right-hand and the left-hand expression. 
This right and left-handed symmetry is true polarity, and is 
similar to that of the two halves of the body as a whole, and of 
its several parts. It is undoubtedly at the root, not only of the 
opposing movements of the musical scale, but also of the octave 
itself, and yet polar symmetry is insufficient fully to explain 
these phenomena without the addition of the segmentation 
which gives rise to the phenomenon of upper partials. This is 
a true vortex effect, for it exhibits the movement to the center 
which is:evessitated by ever-decreasing wave lengths com- 
b'ned with ever-increasing vibration number, in due ratio, and 


*English translation by Thomas J. McCormack, Open Court 
Publishing Co. (Chicago), page 101-103. 
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also the spiral movement which attends such a combination. 
These features are well brought out by the following figure: 





Smit 


Vortex operation is separative and at the same time refining, 
and the development of upper partials is an expression of both 
of these principles. The note struck gives rise to its octaves, 
constituting a cone of sound, and then by the law of polar sym- 
metry or contrast, its complimentary or opposite appears with 
its octaves. Each added tone gives rise to another at such an 
angle to itself as is required by the principle of segmentation, 
which supplies the rational number for the vibrations which 
mark the intervals between the upper partial tones and indi- 
rectly the frequencies of all the notes of the full musical scale. 








MODES AND LIMITS OF MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 
BY JOHN S. VAN CLEVE. 


Music, in common with all those arts which receive the dis- 
tinctive and honorable soubriquet of fine arts, must always be 
looked upon from the objective and the subjective points of 
view alternately, for it is like the shield about which the knights 
disputed, as recorded in Beamont’s Moralities, silver on one 
side and gold on the other. When we hear two musicians en- 
gaged in an animated dispute as to whether music is merely an 
audible structure or whether it is a cryptograph of the soul’s 
inmost secrets, we are inclined to cry out, “Hold! hold! breth- 
ren! suspend the clashing and sawing of your hostile steel, 
strike out no more sparkles of antagonism; each of you speaks 
not merely in honesty, but also in truth; but do not make the 
golden fruit of truth like the apple of Ate, merely the seed of 
contention.” 

A fine art, as distinguished from a mechanic art, is a mate- 
rialization or tangibilization of man’s thought, his abstract 
essence, his individual fragment of the infinite absolute, ex- 
pressed or pushed outward from himself at such an altitude as 
will cause its appeal to react again on the abstract nature 
whence it came, but it must not descend to the lower plane of 
physical utility. A fine art is a flash of mysterious electricity, 
linking two clouds aloft in the atmosphere, and revealing sud- 
denly a vast panorama of things before hidden in darkness; a 
mechanic art is a mountain stream leaping downward from out 
the silver urn of eternal ice to flush the valley with the green 
and golden glow of grass and grain. The poet builds his stanzas 
to fill my lonely hours with the unsubstantial but indestructible 
palace of beauty. The watchmaker fits his dainty assemblage of 
shafts and pivots and wheels and cogs to regulate and divide 
the activities of my daily life. The musician clusters his sweet 
sounds like purple grapes on the vine of imagination that I may 
be cheered with the wine of delightful feelings; the chemist 
extracts sugar from rags and perfume from garbage to delight 
my bodily senses. 
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Music, like every fine art, is a symmetrical arrangement of 
physical phenomena pendant, like crystals, upon a thread of 
purpose. We may consider these crystals mere ornaments to 
beguile the passing moment with the entertainment of sym- 
metry, or we may study them as deposits of vital phenomena, 
the geometries-of evolution. Thus we may listen to music and 
receive it “through the porch and inlet of the ear” as a pleasing 
stimulus, as an elation of the nerve-life, or we may set sail, with 
the intellect, upon this sea of sensations and voyage to wonder- 
lands. The honesty of those musicians who reject, with a wry 
face, all rhapsodies of explanatory literature need not be ques- 
tioned, but the narrowness and limitation of their intellectual 
horizon is equally apparent. It is quite possible to be silly and 
shallow in talking or writing about music, but enthusiasm, if 
sincere, is better than pedantry, however honest. Ah! gush, 
you say. Yes—but it is the nature of a fountain to gush and is 
it not better to be a living fountain, leaping aloft into the light 
and giving a curve of beauty to each touch of the breeze than a 
creaking, squeaking pump or even a well-oiled pump of mere 
technique, squirting its fluent and unchanging stream into 
the monotonous channels of conventionalism? 

All explanations of music from the microscopic directions as 
to fingering given by the editor of the piano-piece up to the 
apt images with which such an imaginative mind as that of 
Robert Schumann makes us spectacles to sharpen our sight 
withal, are welcome, for they may be helpful. Music is so 
precious a product of human life that we cannot exhaust its 
meaning or value. There are, however, distinctly marked zones 
of significance which, though they merge into each other, as 
the frigid, the temperate and the torrid, merge into each other 
on the surface of the earth, are, nevertheless, if taken, each at its 
acme, sufficiently distinct. Ifa man could mount the fabulous 
green silk carpet of Solomon and bid the coursers of the air de- 
posit him now on the banks of the Amazon, now in the emerald 
lap of smiling England, now with Nansen amid the appalling 
glories of the Polar realm, would he doubt the difference? 
Without straining this analogy too far or trying to make it fit 
too snugly, I maintain that there are, in the interpretation of 
music, three stages of suggestiveness absolutely unlike and 
radically different, yet eternal, necessary and inter-penetrating. 

These three stages are, first, the Formal, or intellectual; sec- 
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ond, the Classical, or imaginative; third, the Realistic, or syin- 
bolic. Despite the extreme difficulty in the present formative 
stage of aesthetic science which besets the path of the definer 
I can see that the adjectives just chosen and coupled in anti- 
thetic pairs, will, if closely scrutinized, be found valid and sug- 
gestive. 


4 


First, then, the formal type of music is that in which the 
orderly sounds appeal to us by the three primary qualities of 
music; namely, rhythmical pulsation, which moulds into sym- 
metry the vague sense of passing time as the liquid finger of 
the wave writes ripples on the blank sand; second, by melodic 
succession which shifts, like the play of colors cast from the 
sky; and, third, harmonic synchronism, which suggests the 
depth of beauty in the cut diamond. Music, which possesses the 
charm of a suggestive rhythm, a suggestive melody and a sug- 
gestive harmony, must be embodied in such a quality of sound 
as is agreeable to the auditory nerves, namely, the physical 
analogue of the intellectual concept, harmony; it must also 
have dynamic gradations which are the heightening of the 
melodic element, and it must also have accentuation, which re- 
enforces the articulations of the rhythmical skeleton. 

There is a vast literature of music which meets all these re- 
quirements, but nothing more, and, indeed, all that was pro- 
duced up to and including J. S. Bach, may be accurately 
enough comprehended under this category. By way of exem- 
plification I will cite the great organ fugue in G minor by Bach. 
Here we discover a melody noble, vigorous, graphic; it stirs the 
pulse, catches the attention, bites into the memory; there is evo- 
lution of form by the transposing and imitating devises of the 
fugue idea; there is a stately march of appropriate and clearly 
ascertainable harmonies. To inquire why this particular fugue 
delights us so keenly would send us digging among the roots 
of ontology and psycho-physiology which, though a fascinat- 
ing study, would be aside from the present purpose; let it suf- 
fice to say that here is a fugue so consummate as a masterpiece 
that it has certainly never been surpassed and, perhaps, has 
never been equaled. 

Suppose, now, we superadd to this great fugue, to this mighty 
product of imagination, moving outward through mathematics 
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still other elements keeping them strictly within the legitimate 
domain of musical art; let us take the fugue from its original 
environment among the pipes of the organ and let Liszt trans- 
pose it into a piano solo, then let Abert indue it with the rich 
life of the modern orchestra. In its first estate upon the organ 
it was simply an assemblage of musical sounds of one given 
quality, impinging upon our ear-drums, in regular time, with 
melodic outlines, with harmonic sub-stratem. When it ad- 
vances to the piano, though the tone quality loses stateliness, it 
gains brilliancy, and a most important addition is made, viz: 
Accent comes in, for no instrument equals the piano in ac- 
centuation. When the fugue burst into the full bloom of or- 
chestral color in addition to a still heightened dynamic contrast, 
the glowing element of timbre 1s introduced. Thus we have 
carried this great art-work through three stages of increasing 
impressiveness, yet it has remained merely a tone structure, 
and the added eloquence of proclamation has been brought 
about by the effective use of the purely physical qualities of 
sounds. Though so marvelously transformed, it has remained 
the same in essence, just as pure carbon is identical in its 
three alotropic forms of charcoal, plumbago and diamond. 
There are, I know, conservatives who would rather hear the G 
minor fugue in a monochrome organ performance than on the 
decisive piano or in the many-voiced orchestra; but as for me, 
give me the heightened expressiveness. 

It is apparent by a little reflection that thus far we have ex- 
amined a piece of music which is simply music and nothing 
else. One need not perhaps borrow the famous lines of Words- 
worth: 


“A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him 
And it was nothing more.” 


and wrest them somewhat from their original significance; 
but we may say that what we have thus iar experienced of 
beauty lies strictly within the realms of tone, and as the rain- 
bow is beautiful for its gamut of colors and its graceful curves, 
even without the poet’s analogies attached to it, or the sublime 
and mysterious significance which it received in Holy Writ 
when it became the symbol of the divine promise that the 
world should never again be overwhelmed by the floods of 
water, so the great fugue is beautiful directly to our tonal sense. 
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True, it may be necessary to develop the tonal sense to such a 
stage that the higher and more complex forms of sweet sound 
become intelligible, and because the fugue is music, pure music, 
and nothing else, it by no means follows that the intelligence of 
the child, or the tyro, or the ear of some lower animal like the 
dog, the horse, the elephant, can receive and digest its message. 


II. 


There is a higher stage of significance where nothing is lost 
of all that the fugue contained, but where an envelop of possible 
imaginative meaning, or at least consanguinity of artistic hints 
from other realms may be discovered without over-straining 
the wings of fancy. In this realm let us select another composi- 
tion which for the mere sake of securing some likeness in the 
midst of diversity shall be the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream music, a composition also built up 
from the materials furnished by the G minor tonality. This 
is the most perfect scherzo ever written. Others there are more 
stately, such as the scherzo of the Ninth Symphony of Beet- 
hoven, others more directly symbolic, such as that in the Sixth 
Symphony of Beethoven; but there is no one which is so per- 
fect and exquisite a model of the airy grace and untrammeled 
playfulness which inheres in the idea of a scherzo. Now what 
does this scherzo contain? First of all we discover rhythms, 
tone formulas of melodic outline and intelligible harmonies. 
These were found also in the fugue above alluded to. The 
scherzo structure is, of course, in rhythmical respects, far sim- 
pler than that of the fugue. But when we question the pertinen- 
cy of what is setdown upon paper bythe composer’s pen,we find 
that Mendelssohn has reached the target at which he aimed 
as completely and with a blow as central as that attained by the 
thought in the mind of Bach when he evolved the great fugue 
in G minor. Should any cultured musician, upon hearing this 
captivating scherzo for the first time, experience a high degree 
of pleasure, purely musical, brought in and delivered to him 
through the channels of sensitized musical perception and cul- 
tivated musical reflection, no one could say he had erred in the 
slightest. Even should he stop short here and never know or 
even suspect that there was more to this scherzo than meets the 
ear, he would not be in fault; his mind would simply be in a 
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state of arrested development. The botanists tell us that in 
plant life thorns are abortive leaves, leaves arrested at some 
stage of their unfoldment and hardened into spines. If, there- 
fore, the musician’s intelligence does not expand to the full 
appreciation of what the art offers him, he can not be blamed, 
provided his apprehension and enjoyment of musical beauty 
remain sincere as far as they go. He is in the condition of those 
Christians who have apprehended a part of divine truth, but 
who have not attained to an ideal state of sanctity. 

How shall we proceed to learn what this scherzo contains? 
Fortunately the process in this particular instance is clear and 
simple in the extreme. If we read the history of Mendelssohn’s 
life we know that he wrote a series of instrumental and vocal 
numbers to be used as preludes and interludes to the charm- 
ing comedy of the Midsummer Night's Dream, by Shake- 
speare. Any one who understands the English language and 
will take the trouble to read, with analytical attention, may soon 
come into possession of that rich picture gallery which Shake- 
speare created for us in this most marvelous of all dreams. The 
mischievous Puck and his dainty elves, Queen Titania and her 
fairy attendants, the perplexed and sighing lovers, the honest 
rustics, the ludicrous ass-headed clown Bottom (the greatest 
burlesque ffgure in literature), will all pass in procession before 
his mind’s eye. By the shortest of all short steps, as easy as 
stepping across a rivulet, we may here go over from the do- 
main of the musician to that of the poet, and back again from 
that of the poet to that of the musician, and it is scarce neces- 
sary to cast a bridge over this tiny barrier of separation. The 
flowers which nod on each bank of the rivulet touch and kiss 
at every stirring of the breeze. What musician is there who is 
such an unconscionable dullard, such a priggish peg-driving 
pedant of a shoemaker artisan, that he can not discover the 
airy gambols of the fairies, and the dainty mockery of Bottom 
and his gaucherie in this film of music. 

In order to make this tone symbolism of Mendelssohn's 
scherzo absolutely valid and appropriate to the fancy of Shake- 
speare, it is not necessary to be too pragmatical and exact. 
You need not, for instance, in the two measures consisting of 
an eighth, four-sixteenths, and three-eighths, which constitute 
the significant initial motive, try to count exactly how many 
steps the fairy dancers take, nor imagine on which particular 

2 
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thread of the dew-bespangled cobweb they mount to begin 
their frisking. But let the music course along your nerves and 
the imagery of the poem flutter before your mind’s eye at the 
same time, and you will receive a heightened and more glowing 
gratification than you could from either singly. 

In this realm of music which meets all the requirements of 
the art itself, namely, structure, tune, and simultaneous voicing, 
there is a magnificent and varied literature chiefly of that type 
derived by metamorphoses innumerable from the sonata idea, 
and illustrated with various degrees of definiteness by the pro- 
ductions of that school known as the classical in contradistinc- 
tion to the romantic. In this school the three great names are 
Haydn, the father of the sonata, quartette and symphony; 
Mozart, the glowing nightingale, the spring poet of pure tune; 
and Beethoven, the reasoner and imaginer, the foreshadower 
of the age to come. Many of the works of Schubert, Weber, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, Rubinstein, Raff, and lesser men, 
obey this type, though certain works of these latter composers 
undoubtedly belong in the third division, upon which we may 
now touch, 


III. 


Starting with the initial impulse suggested by that most 
lovely of symphonies, Beethoven’s Symphony in I’, No. 6, The 
Pastoral, a great school of brilliant modern music has cone into 
existence, in which, with more or less success the composer 
does express something extraneous to music itself. A score 
of works, such as “Der Freischutz” of Weber, at least in certain 
scenes, such as that of the Wolf’s Glen, the labeled piano pieces 
of Schumann, the descriptive songs of Schubert, the concert 
overtures and oratorios of Mendelssohn, the symphonic poems 
of Liszt, the Im Walde and Leonora Symphonies of Raff, the 
Ocean Symphony of Rubinstein, the Till Eulenspiegel oi 
Richard Strauss, the Noon Witch of Dvorak, the Moldau cf 
Smetana, the tone poems of Chopin, and the lyric dramas cf 
Wagner, not to mention the most concrete of the concrete, 
Berlioz, who actually transmuted the basest and most prosaic 
metals of common ideas into the precious metals, the silver and 
the gold of beautiful enchanting music—a long array of these 
splendid examples of creative imagination elbow each other 
and rush pell mell before the mind when the idea of programme 
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music or concrete tone-symbolism is placed under examination. 
Let all be brushed aside, however, and selecting from that mu- 
sical son of Franz Liszt, Camille Saint Saens, the most graphic 
of all his graphic symphonic poems, The Dance Macabre, also 
in G minor, four perfect instances of tone painting may be 
cited: 

First—The D twelve times repeated informs us that it is mid- 
night, twelve of the clock— 

“The witching hour 
When graveyards yawn and hell itself breathes forth 
Contagion to the world.” 

Yet, perhaps, we should not catch this hint with such a lucid 
and concrete perfection, did not the title, Dance of Death, con- 
vey at once to the mind of the intelligent listener who was con- 
versant with the famous mediaeval legend, precisely this idea 
and nothing else. It is worth noting that Dvorak has, in his 
recently composed symphonic poem, the Noon-Witch, stated 
the hour of day in the same way that Saint Saens reminded us 
of the nocturnal stage. 

Second—No sooner has the clock struck the hour of eman- 
cipation for ghosts and hobgobblins and demons, than we hear 
a marvelous piece of musical realism, where the A-E flat, 
answered by D-A, tells us that Death, the master of the revels 
at this uncanny ball, is tuning his fiddle. Saint Saens has here 
made a droll use of a little technical fact, viz., that the E string 
of the violin is the one which most frequently loses pitch, and 
nearly always the first stroke of the bow extracts the diminished 
fifth A-E flat. As it appears in the symphonic poem of the 
Dance Macabre, this alternate sawing of the diminished and 
the perfect fifth is not merely technical and comic, but is sym- 
bolic and hideous. 

Third—Saint Saens has hit upon a capital device of instru- 
mentation, and, with the genuine fearlessness of a modern 
composer, has called into his service an instrument which is 
usually regarded as little better than a toy, and certainly not 
more than a voice of the tap-room to beguile with amusement a 
passing moment. The short, hollow tone of the xylophone is 
precisely adapted to hint at Death cracking his heels against 
the tombstones in fiendish merriment at his power over the 
wretched and infernal route of phantoms. The xylophone is an 
instrument consisting of little rods of hard wood of various 
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lengths which are smitten by mallots held one in each hand. 
It can produce some curious and by no means uninteresting 
effects, and future composers may do well to consider the 
touches of comicality which they may extract from these little 
sticks, wherewith to garnish their sprightlier moods. 
Fourth—The five notes of the E flat major triad, sung out 
solo by the oboe, described the crowing of the cock whose 
clarion notes is the signal for each unlaid ghost to scurry away 
and slink into his several grave. It is quite true that this crow- 
ing of the cock, according to perfectly musical intervals is by 
no means exact, or so realistic as to be comical. It is also true 
that a listener, not versed in the poetry and legendry of demon- 
ology, who did not know his Hamlet or his Milton’s Nativity- 
Hymn, and like compositions well enough to be cognizant of 
the logical connection between cock-crowing and ghost-vanish- 
ing, might not happen to think that this little shriek of the oboe 
was a cock-crow; but once knowing so much as this, it is quite 
easy to detect the analogy and the symbolism. 

Some capital examples might be further derived from the 
symphonic poems of Saint Saens, in the imitation of the spin- 
ning-wheel and the impatience of Hercules in the Rouet d’ Om- 
phale and in the galloping figure, The Thunderbolt, and the sob 
of the Heliades in the Phaeton; but in the enormous over-plus 
of possible illustrations it is not necessary to over-burden the 
argument or to lose the pathway by sinuous excursions into 
the underbrush with superfluous instances. Enough has been 
adduced to prove beyond the faintest possibility of a reasonable 
caval, that certain sets of situations, characters, and concrete 
objects may be symbolized, indicated and distinctly conjured 
up by structures of tones. It may be admitted, without hesita- 
tion, or any demur, that not everything in heaven or earth can 
be thus translated into tones with symbolic definiteness; it may 
be admitted that in order to translate anything into symbolic 
definiteness of tones, the composer must have a unique and 
special gift of many-sided imagination, it may be admitted that 
in order to decipher this kind of hieroglyphic music the listener 
must have intelligent preparation, must be an Egyptologist of 
the tone-world, must be supplied with information entirely 
extraneous to music itself. 

But what is lost by such an admission? The most vehement 
partisan of the new school would not claim that no music is 
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music except that created on the principles espoused by him- 
self and his confreres. All that is claimed in the present paper 
is this: That it is possible without over-straining the imagina- 
tion to envelop music with a shell of ultra-musical ideas. This 
shell may be added to the soft, warm, palpitating substance of 
the music, and may become its habitation just as the smooth, 
pearly chamber of a univalve sea-shell is the palace of a living 
creature, without in the least checking the vitality or modifying 
the essential nature of the music itself. It is quite possible, 
even in the same evening, and within less than an hour, to 
receive Bach’s noble fugue, Mendelssohn’s dainty scherzo, and 
Saint Saens’ grotesque tone-poem from the very same orches- 
tra, and as has been noted, the three compositions are built out 
of the scale degrees and harmonies of the same G minor. 

Bach’s great Mass in B minor, Handel’s Oratorio of “Israel 
in Egypt,” Haydn’s Creation and Seasons, Mendelssohn’s 
“Walpurgis Night,” Schumann’s “Paradise and the Peri,” or 
“Faust” music, Brahms’ “Triumph Hymn,” Rossini’s “Stabat 
Mater,” Dvorak’s “Spectre Bride” and Requiem, Mozart’s 
“Requiem” and “Don Giovani,” Liszt’s “Holy Elizabeth,” and 
any of the operas of Wagner, would furnish in many degrees 
and kinds illustrations of these three aspects of musical expres- 
sion, these three degrees in the definiteness of tone, sometimes 
all three of them plainly indicated in the same work. There is 
here a vast world which the true music lover and connoisseur 
ought to explore, and enrich his mind with the contrasted 
treasures therein found. It is by such familiarity with the spe- 
cial creations of great masters, and indeed with the special de- 
tails and features of great creations, that our musical faculty is 
properly nourished. 

In music, as in religion, it is the easiest thing imaginable to 
become a bigot, to harden into a fossil, to burrow like a mole. 
Nothing is so self-satisfied as ignorance; nothing is so bitter 
as narrowness; nothing so unjust as partisanship. The fusilade 
of abusive epithets and silly criticisms, fired in rattling volleys 
at Richard Wagner, and their utter futility, ought forever to 
silence and put to shame those carping and indolent old fogies 
who want to set up the God Terminus in their own backyard. 
The hailstorm which fell upon Wagner pelted his poor head, 
but having pelted it fell to earth and melted. Bach was thought 
to be crazy, or near to it, by the honest little-headed burgers 
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among whom he lived; Beethoven was pronounced a lawless 
fellow by his teacher, Haydn, and a mad man by Weber and 
Spohr; Wagner was the arch-fool as well as arch-innovater of 
all ages, to the Philistines whose conceited repose he disturbed. 

The thought which must fill the mind of any ardent music- 
lover, when he passes in review the immense world of beauty 


which the past has bequeathed to us, must be a mixture of 
rapture, awe, and gratitude. What wonders have been achieved! 
Who shall dare to say what wonders are yet to be added in the 
years that stream upon us from the exhaustless urne of the 
future! The true musician is he who, like the Christian as ex- 
horted by Paul, tries all things and holds fast that which is 
good. The fugue, the scherzo, and the symphonic poem, thouga 
different in nature and not equal in relative value, are neverthe- 
less all beautiful, all worth having, all worth knowing, all worth 
loving. No amount of sincere study of music, whether it be 
analytic or constructive, whether it be technical or literary, 
whether it deal with dissection or with the collation and collo- 
cation of aposite information, is unworthy of respect, and never 
should be treated with flippancy or contempt. The flippant 
and the contemptuous man in art is always the shallow; the 
modest, the industrious, the receptive, is always the genuine 
musician. 











A LONE HAND. 
BY EDWARD BAXTER PERRY. 


There was a mob at the door of the Trocadero and a long 
line stretching up the street—a mob and a line composed 
chiefly of women, for it was 10:30 a. m., and the hour at which 
the wonderful one-armed pianist was to play. 

The day was warm; it was the beginning of spring, but it 
felt more like July, and the women were elbowing, buffeting, 
clawing their way toward the front, wiping the perspiration 
from their faces as they went, maneuvering, scolding, remon- 
strating, in short, behaving as female enthusiasts are wont to 
behave under pressure, whether the ultimate object is a bargain 
counter, or a celebrity of musical proclivities. 

Half way down the sixty-foot line that stretched along the 
street, stood two girls in quiet but modish toilets. One of them 
was pretty with the prettiness that is the accompaniment of 
youth and freedom from all care and responsibility; the other 
was a girl of striking beauty who would have attracted attention 
anywhere, as well on account of her marked type as for a cer- 
tain high-bred, imperious manner. The people about them 
who were listening to their conversation for want of better en- 
tertainment, learned that the name of the beauty was Blanche, 
and that the other girl was called Alicia. 

“T shall never get over it, Alicia, if we are too late,” said 
Blanche. “He plays the prelude to-day, he plays it first and I 
do not care for the second number. Oh, why don’t they move 
up?” she wailed piteously, wiping her forehead with a frivolous 
excuse for a pocket handkerchief and at the same time tugging 
hard to withdraw her foot from the two hundred and fifty 
pound pressure of the fat woman in front, who was standing 
upon it as placidly as though it were the rock-ribbed earth. 

Just then there was a plunging in the rear. Two flashily 
dressed girls in very large hats pitched forward with all their 
weight, giggling flightily and digging with their elbows. A rib 
of Alicia’s parasol was broken; Blanche’s hat was knocked 
over her eyes and came near being lost altogether. 
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“Oh, Blanche! I know I shall faint before we get in. How 
on earth can you go through with this sort of thing every day? 
It is enough to bring on nervous prostration.” 

“It has not been so warm before,” replied Blanche, unmoved, 
“and besides, when you have heard him you will be repaid for 
all that you have suffered. If you do not even pine for further 
martyrdom I shall be convinced of something that I have long 
suspected.” 

“What is that?” 

“That you have no soul.” 

There was a lunge forward of the whole procession—a 
breathless, perspiring, panting scramble, and after five minutes 
of desperate contention for mere respiration, of being borne 
quite off the ground, literally carried along by the crowd, the 
two girls won an entrance to the lobby of the building where the 
line spread out like a fan, to converge again immediately upon 
the narrow entrance to the auditorium. 

They fell into their seats in moist, limp, breathless heaps, and 
Blanche raising her eyes to the stage said with a joyous ex- 
clamation, “We are not too late, there he is now! He is just 
going to begin.” 

“He,” was the Polish pianist who had just taken his seat in 
front of the instrument. He looked to be not more than twenty 
years of age, slender, blond, with a profusion of yellow hair 
thrown carelessly back from a pallid brow, making a sort of 
golden glory about his shoulders and lighting up the whole 
stage. He had a pair of deep-set, luminous blue eyes that after 
a single glance at the audience were fixed with a sort of tender 
melancholy upon the key board. 

Even a careless observer would have felt that the personality 
presented a unique element, but the peculiarity upon which all 
eyes were fixed, was the arm next the audience, the right, 
which hung rigid and useless from the shoulder, and the hand 
attached to it shrunken to one-half its natural size. The artist 
had begun to execute a series of tentative chords and arpeg- 
gios, while waiting for the applause to subside so that he could 
go on with the performance, but the applause continued, round 
after round, sonorous, deafening, for was not this Vladimir 
Ravinski, the wonderful left-handed pianist, with a history 
which had been worked by his manager for all that it was 
worth? 
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It was said that he was a natural son of Rubinstein and a 
Polish countess noted for her beauty. Being a pianist he was 
inevitably a pupil of Rubinstein and of Leschetizky and in the 

‘dawn of his career was held to be unrivaled in his actual com- 
mand of the instrument as well as in promise of future great- 
ness which he held out. But in a moment that brilliant future 
had been hopelessly blighted. The pianist had fallen in love, 
the love affair ended in a duel, the duel in a useless arm. Un- 
daunted by this misfortune, which would have crushed a less 
heroic soul, the young musician had spent several years in 
training his left hand and had in the meantime mastered some 
of the most celebrated as well as the most difficult composi- 
tions for the piano. Also he had created a great sensation in 
Paris, London and Berlin, where he had appeared previous to 
his debut in America. 

This, in brief, was the story which had been amplified and 
varied indefinitely, ard this was the magnet which drew the 
women from all quarters of the town to the Trocadero twice a 
day. But once drawn thither it was the spell of the handsome 
face, the picturesque figure, the poetic temperament and mag- 
netic personality as evinced in Vladimir’s interpretation of 
numerous well known compositions by his fellow Pole, Cho- 
pin, not to mention certain improvisations of his own, that.held 
them. They came again and again; the place was always 
packed at the hour that he was advertised to play, and when 
the recital was over, the women went out wiping their eyes and 
sighing like furnaces, which seemed to prove that, whether or 
not the young man were a son of Rubinstein, he certainly had 
command of the stops which govern the curious instrument 
known as the heart feminine. 

This morning, it may have been owing to the sudden rise in 
temperature, there seemed to be an air of melancholy and las- 
situde about him that lent a peculiar charm, and as he began 
the Raindrop prelude of Chopin a breathless hush fell upon 
the audience. Even those who did not care for m.sic and 
were only sitting through the performance with such patience 
as they could command until the celebrated “female imperson- 
ator” should come on, sat still and listened with the air of those 
who feel that something unusual is going on, though they can- 
not tell just what it is. 

Blanche leaned back in her seat with a voluptuous sigh of 
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anticipation, while Alicia—it was the first time she had been 
present—lifted a lorgnette and fixed an unrelenting gaze upon 
the member that hung perpendicular and rigid between her 
and the performer. The slow procession of the prelude moved 
on with its one reiterated note like the continued dropping of 
water on the head that produces madness; then the choral 
of the procession of monks with their sandaled feet gliding 
over the stone floor, then the note again, insistent, terrible, until 
it seemed that the human heart could hold no more anguish, 
and then that heart-breaking chord that suggested the horrible 
grinding of bones in some instrument of torture. 

And there was something awful in the rapt intensity of the 
performer. He did not look at the keys, but sat gazing at a 
fixed point slightly above him, the deep melancholy of his 
luminous eyes and the anguish of his face becoming more 
marked as the prelude approached the climax. The piano was 
so arranged as to give the best possible view of him, and every 
movement of the wonderful hand was followed with a curious 
scrutiny. While only a musician could be fully aware of the 
difficulties overcome, there was that in the artist's dynamic 
power and his facile command of the instrument that gave to 
the achievement the color of magic. Added to this the musi- 
cian’s attitude and expression were of one who saw in the dis- 
tance the picture he was trying to convey in tones. He was 
oblivious of his surroundings—was himself the instrument 
upon which some unseen hand was sounding that tempestuous 
note of woe. 

When the prelude was finished his hand slipped limply from 
the keyboard like a thing that had suddenly become useless, 
but neither his attitude nor expression changed. He remained 
gazing with the same rapt look into the distance, though the 
applause was deafening. It continued for some time without 
making the least impression upon him that any one could de- 
tect; finally he started slightly as one who is suddenly and 
rudely awakened, and bowed to the audience. 

When the last note of the prelude died away, Blanche’s head 
was resting upon the shoulder of her companion in the limp 
luxury of abandon that follows stress of emotion that is stormy 
without being disagreeable. The head was lifted slowly and a 
handkerchief drawn swiftly and surreptitiously across the eves. 
Then as the pianist, after repeatedly bowing his acknowledg- 
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ments, turned once more toward the instrument, she rose 
hastily, saying: “Come, let’s go. I can’t endure that.” 

As they pushed toward the door another burst of applause 
greeted the performer, and as it subsided the cause of it be- 
came apparent. A highly ornate arrangement of the familiar 
“Mocking Bird” soared aloft in riotous bravura, athwart whose 
intricate embellishments fragments of “Dixie” and “Yankee 
Doodle” swept at intervais. The piano had become an orches- 
tra, and the audience was wild. 

“If he only wouldn't do that,” moaned Blanche as she 
escaped into the street. 

“Doesn't he play anything but those two?” asked Alicia. 

“Yes, ever so many things; that is why I can’t understand 


his always playing them on the same day.” 
“T suppose he does it to catch the crowd,” replied the other 


indifferently. 

‘But what anguish there is in the thought,” persisted 
Blanche, almost weeping, “that having played the prelude as 
he does he should be able to play that dreadful thing at all. 
Do you know,” she went on with the air of a person confiding 
some disgraceful secret, “I am afraid that he wrote it himself, 
or at least arranged it.” 

Alicia wanted to laugh, but considerately refrained. “One 
must eat,” she replied calmly. “Necessity, you know, is the 
mother of many things besides invention.” 

“IT suppose that if he had money he would not have to be 
there at all,” murmured Blanche dreamily. 

“No,” replied Alicia, “he would have nothing to do but wear 
his halo.” 

“Alicia,” said Blanche, turning upon her companion with a 
sudden burst of feeling, “I am going to marry him. I have 
plenty of money, why should I not marry whom I please? 
Why should I buy a title? I prefer brains.” 

“Brains usually come higher—they are more scarce,” sug- 
gested Alicia. 

“Papa will consent when he finds that my mind is made up, 
I am sure.” 

“He usually does, but I fancy that upon this occasion his 
mind is also made up.” 

“We shall see.” 

“T trust that he will have sufficient decision of character to 
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decline your offer,” said Alicia, settling back against the cush- 
ions of the carriage. 

“Who?” 

“The Pole. I would not marry him if he were solid gold and 
encrusted with jewels like a Chinese god. They are all crazy.” 

“Who, the Poles?” 

“No, the musicians.” 

“You need say no more. I shall not change my mind.” 


* * * *K 


In the stifling dressing room at the back of the stage Vladi- 
mir sat wiping the perspiration from his face as he waited for 
his business manager, who presently appeared, bringing with 
him the usual complement of tinted, perfumed missives. The 
Pole received them with the air of a man to whose burden the 
last featherweight had been added, read them one by one and 
dropped them wearily into the cuspidor at his feet. Then he 
leaned his head disconsolately upon his hand, fixed his eyes 
wistfully upon the square of dingy brick wall that was the only 
view afforded by the window of his dressing room, and waited 
with the patience of one who has long since learned that mis- 
fortune only becomes more harsh and vindictive under re- 
sentment. He was waiting for his carriage. 

Presently his eyes wandered back to the table upon which 
he was leaning and discovered there a bit of paper that seemed 
to have been brought in with the notes before referred to. It 
was neither tinted nor perfumed; it was a piece of the frayed 
margin of a program with something scribbled on it in pencil. 
It had fallen so that the writing was uppermost, and the 
chirography, though careless, had a certain dash about it. It 
was only one line, but it fixed his attention. “Why do you al- 
ways play that dreadful Mocking-Bird after the prelude? It is 
a crime.” 

As he turned the bit of paper over in his fingers he remem- 
bered a certain person who for two weeks had sat in the same 
seat in the parquette, who invariably went out when he began 
to play the Mocking-Bird. He could not help noticing her 
because of her distinguished appearance and her constant at- 
tendance. She was evidently a woman of wealth and refine- 
ment, and if she were the author of this protest she was also 
a woman of taste in music. There was no name to this com- 
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munication, but he did not put it into the cuspidor. The 
others had made love to him, flattered him; this one had found 
a barb in a very old wound and had given it a pitiless wrench. 
Nevertheless he folded it and put it.into his waistcoat pocket, 
and he did not play the Mocking-Bird .again for two weeks. 

At the end of that time the day had once more rolled around 
for the prelude programme. He had just finished the first 
number and was waiting for a moment of quiet in which to 
begin the second when some one in the audience yelled, “The 
Mocking-Bird, play the Mocking-Bird.” It was a man’s voice, 
and it came from the gallery, but it instantly won the suffrages 
of the audience; the one voice swelled into a roar that was 
further augmented by whistling and the stamping of feet. The 
Pole turned his sad, unfathomable eyes upon the parquette, 
where sat as was her custom at that hour of the day, the woman 
whom he believed to be the author of that prohibitive missive. 
She was preparing to go out. He began a barcarole of Rubin- 
stein, and she sat down again. He felt convinced. 

It was the evening of the same day, as Vladimir sat waiting 
for his carriage, that an elderly gentleman with a very large 
diamond pin and a bustling, assertive manner, burst into the 
dressing room as though his entrance had been a hard won 
victory over the guard at the door. The apparition paused in 
the center of the room as if to get his breath, then he came 
forward and handed Vladimir a card, at the same time an- 
nouncing that he had come on important business. The musi- 
cian suspected him of having bribed his manager, and a look 
of deep and abiding reproach, which included both offenders, 
overspread his countenance. But with the decorative courtesy 
that distinguishes the well-bred foreigner under all circum- 
stances, he indicated a seat and awaited the disclosure with 
polite attention. 

The visitor took off his hat and desperately rubbed a very 
bald crown for at least three seconds before speaking. What 
he had expected to encounter in that stuffy vault behind the 
stage of the Trocadero, only himself knew; but whatever it 
was, he most assuredly had not encountered it. His rotund 
figure fidgeted upon the chair, and his rubicund face grew a 
shade redder as he groped in his consciousness for a beginning 
that should be neither too brusque nor too conciliatory, and he 
opened his mouth more than once before he found it. But he 
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was in the habit of getting through with anything that he 
started upon, and at the moment that the Pole was taking in 
his feet and hands, which were those of a common laborer, and 
his legs, which were distinctly bowed, he said: 

“I suppose you find this thing profitable? It pays?” he 
queried with a lunge of his head in the direction of the stage. 

A look that was an odd mixture of contumely and astonish- 
ment played for a moment upon the face of the pianist, who 
vouchsafed no reply, but sat as one wrestling with the difficul- 
ties of an unfamiliar idiom. The visitor repeated his question, 
not quite so confidently, but with determination. The musi- 
cian, no longer able to take refuge in misunderstanding, re- 
plied, in effect, but choosing his words with marvelous discre- 
tion, that it was a matter strictly between himself and the man- 
ager of the Trocadero, whether it paid or not. 

The visitor studied his host for a moment. He had the 
aspect of a naturalist who had encountered a specimen difficult 
to classify. Finally he said with a jerk: “I have come here 
to talk business and I may as well come to the point. I never 
did’ believe in mincing matters, and I want you to get out of 
the country. It makes no difference why I want you to go. It 
is enough to know that I consider it to my interest to get you 
away, and I’m willing to pay any reasonable sum to induce you 

‘to put the Atlantic between you and America.” 

No muscle of the Pole’s face had moved, but his eyes had 
suddenly become two points of fire, and the hand that rested 
upon the dressing table gripped the edge of it so hard that all 
the muscles stood out. He said simply: “I do not under- 
stand.” 

The American moved uneasily, looked hard at the musician, 
and finally blurted: 

“Damn it! I’ve got a daughter, as fine a girl as there is in 
this country, if I do say it. I’ve spent a lot of money on her 
education—why, I kept her in Europe for three years studying 
music and traveling around, and I had plans for her that were 
just about to mature. Everything was working all right when 
you showed up. She has heard you play and she’s crazy— 
wants to break off her engagement;” he finished, springing up 
with a gesture of despair and beginning to pace the floor. 

“It iss not a serious matter,” said the Pole quietly, “and 
it iss not grand opera,” he added wearily, noting the frantic 
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gyrations his visitor was accomplishing within the limited 
space afforded by the dressing room. 

“Not serious!” screamed the anxious father, turning sud- 
denly round upon him. “Now, look here,” he straddled the 
chair upon which he had been sitting, and reached between his 
knees to draw it nearer to the musician. “My daughter is en- 
gaged to an Italian Count and I want her to marry him. I’ve 
spent too much money on her for her to throw herself—no 
offense, but you see the point? Now it can make no difference 
to you where you are so long as you have money. As I told 
you before, I am willing to pay liberally. Just go away until 
this thing is settled, and you shall have the money, and when 
it is all over you can come back if you want to and stay as long 
as vou please.” 

The musician looked at his visitor with ill concealed scorn 
and disgust. The scorn was for the nobleman who was willing 
to sell himself and his title to the daughter of such a father; 
the disgust was for the man who valued his daughter accord- 
ing to the money that had been spent on her education, as if it 
were merely an investment upon which he were presently to 
realize rank and title, - 

“But you need not pay me any money,” he replied, begin- 
ning to show signs of excessive fatigue, “I do not vant to 
marry your daughter.” 

“That is because you do not know her,” said the parent 
despairingly, “when you see her it will be different, and you 
will see her if you stay here—she will manage that one way or 
another,” he added under his breath. 

“I vill not take your money, I vill not leave America, but I 
vill cure your daughter of her madness. Bring her here to- 
morrow night at zis hour.” 

“Bring her here!” exclaimed the astonished visitor, once 
more springing off his chair. And then, as he surveyed the 
chief obstacle to his long cherished plan, from the hirsute sun- 
burst to the toes of the varnished shoes, he said: “Bring her 
here to meet you? I guess not. I’m no fool. It was to pre- 
vent her from coming that I agreed to come myself.” 

“As you blease,” said the Pole. “I haf given you my vord,” 
and he reached for his hat. 

His visitor moved toward the door, but paused, arrested 
by a sudden thought. He turned back to say, “I'll take you at 
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your word. I don’t know what your little game is, but if it 
works to suit me, the money is yours whether you go or stay.” 

The next evening as Vladimir came into his dressing room 
he found a lady and a gentleman waiting to see him. The 
gentleman was the same who had called the previous evening, 
and the woman—well, could any one, save perhaps the reader 
of stories, have dreamed that the man with the large diamond 
pin and the woman of the parquette were father and daughter? 
Here they were, and even as the musician stood gazing in mute 
pain from one to the other, the man was saying: 

“This is my daughter, Mr. Ravinski.” 

“Tt could only have happened in America,” was the thought 
in the musician’s mind as he struggled to throw off the numb- 
ness of astonishment that had settled upon his faculties. The 
father accompanied the introduction with an imploring glance, 
which said as plainly as possible, “Please to be as good as your 
word and lose no time about it,” but the eyes of the Pole were 
fixed upon the girl, and the eloquence of his gaze did not 
escape the anxious parent. 

The girl came forward with extended hand: “I want to 
thank you for that prelude, which I have heard you play so 
often. I never tire of hearing it, but most of all I want to 
thank you for not playing the other.” ; 

The urbanity of the Pole seemed to have deserted him sid- 
denly. He was feeling in the pocket of his waistcoat for some- 
thing which he presently found. It was the frayed margin of a 
programme with something written upon it in pencil. As he 
held it toward her between his thumb and finger he said: 
“Den it vas you who—” 

“Yes, it was I,” she answered, smiling. 

“You have given me your word,” pleaded the parent in a 
distressed whisper. ‘ 

It was true. He had given his word, besides was he not— 
“pardon me one moment,” he said and turned to the table. 

He first unwound a bandage from his right wrist and took 
off the shrunken hand, which he placed in a box that stood 
open to receive it. He then unwound the bandage that held the 
natural hand in its painfully cramped position, rubbed the 
hand and pinched it smartly; then with both hands began ‘to 
divest himself of his make-up. He laid aside his ambrosial 
curls, discovering a frontal dome that was as bald as an oyster, 
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and applying some sort of preparation to his face, rubbed it off 
with a towel and once more confronted his visitors. There 
was nothing left of the picturesque Pole save a distinguished 
bearing and a pair of eyes whose fire not even the frosts of age 
could quench—blue eyes, deep and luminous, with a fixed ex- 
pression of melancholy. It was no wonder that they were sad; 
they reflected the heart-breaks and the disappointments of 
fifty years. 

“I am an old man, as you see,” he said, turning toward the 
girl, but as their eyes met his voice was unsteady. She was 
not only very beautiful, owing no salient feature of her per- 
sonality to her father, but there was a stony look in her face 
that gave him pain. He pulled himself together and went 
on. “I assure you I can blay much better mit two hands as 
mit one; but nobody vish to hear me blay mit two. I vorked 
all day mit two hands; I vas fery poor, and sometimes I vas 
fery hungry; now I blay two times a day mit one, and Iam a 
celebrity, and I make money. You haf my secret.” 

The girl’s blood had been slowly freezing from the moment 
that he began to unwind the first bandage; her limbs were 
lead and her vocal chords were rigid, but after all, she did owe 
something to the rather uncouth figure at her side. She rose 
slowly, with effort, but steadily, and came forward, once more 
with extended hand. 

“We appreciate the confidence you have placed in us,” she 
said, “and we will keep your secret. I hope that you will some 
day come to see us and play for us with both hands.” 

“Ah,” said the musician, bowing low, “I vould give ze whole 
vorldt to be a Pole mit one arm; and I vill neffer play ze 
Mocking-Bird again.” 

As the carriage rolled away from the stage entrance she 
threw herself upon her father’s shoulder with a passionate sob: 
“How could you do it?’ she demanded brokenly, “I would 
have died rather than go there if I had known.” 

In the dingy dressing room a plain German pianist, with one 
hand too many, sat gazing at the opposite wall with fixed eyes 
and a face that was gray and set. He held between his fingers 
the frayed edge of a programme with a single line written upon 
it in pencil. 

Who shall say what it had cost him to unmask? 

3 








BALAKIREW AND BORODINE. 


BY A. POUGIN. 
(The New Russian School.) 


After M. Caesar Cui it is very natural for us to occupy our- 
selves with his friend, M. Balakirew, who, we have seen, was 
his companion from the beginning, and who shares with him 
the honor of being the chief initiator and inspirer of the famous 
“coterie” that his partisans call the “Cohort” and that is desig- 
nated softly under the name of “koulchka.” 

M. Mily Alexander Eiewitch Balakirew was born at Nijni- 
Novogorod, the 2d of January, 1837. M. Balakirew owes, they 
say, the best part of his early musical education to a very dis- 
tinguished man, Alexandre Oulibicheff, a diplomat who, while 
serving his country with honor, found time to cultivate art in a 
serious fashion, and who wrote two important: works upon 
Mozart and Beethoven, of which, in some respects, one might 
deplore the spirit, but which are not the less worthy of interest 
and attention. Oulibicheff, after having retired from diplo- 
macy, settled upon his estate at Nijni-Novogorod, the native 
town of M. Balakirew, and it is there that upon his return from 
the University at Kazan, where he went for his studies, he was 
able to profit by his lessons and counsels. Of an independent 
and lively spirit, little inclined to intellectual servitude, M. 
Balakirew in all probability confined his pupilage to things ap- 
pertaining to the technical side of his art and not to its aesthetic; 
not but what this relation might have an influence upon his 
temperament and upon his personal views which became soon 
after characterized by theories very definite, very complete, of 
which he set out to be the revelator, the propagator, and the 
obstinate defender. He had scarcely passed twenty years of 
age when he removed to St. Petersburg, where he located in 
order to give himself up entirely to the serious study of music. 
It was there that he made the acquaintance of Glinka, who 
showed him much sympathy. It was there, also, that he com- 
menced to ally himself intimately with M. Caesar Cui, and so 
from their study of questions of art and exchange of views 
which they made daily between them upon this subject, re- 
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sulted this combination of doctrines and principles, singularly 
unbending, that the one and the other began to disseminate 
around them, as much by example as by opinion. 














M. BALAKIREW. 


M. Balakirew was endowed anyway with remarkable energy 
and activity; having become a very capable pianist, in 1862 he 
founded in St. Petersburg a gratuitous school of music, which 
has rendered very important service and whose concerts he 
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personally directed; at the same time he studied with ardor the 
popular national art, of which he took the task cf assimilating 
the spirit and character and published in 1866 an excellent col- 
lection of forty popular melodies and chansons. A iittle later 
the Russian Musical Society, recognizing his rare qualities as 
orchestral conductor, confided to him the direction of its con- 
certs, and finally M. Balakirew became almost entirely the 
director of the singers of the imperial chapel. 

With all this M. Balakirew has produced very little as a com- 
poser, and behold how very little the total account makes: 
Three overtures upon themes Russian and Tchek; overture 
upon a martial Spanish theme; “Thamar” symphonic poem, 
inspired by poetry of Lermontoff; “La Russie,” symphonic 
poem; music (overture, march and four entracts) for “King 
Lear;” “Islamey,” an oriental fantasy for piano; and in addi- 
tion a few mazourkas, and a score of romances, in which one 
emphasizes the perscnal accent. This is all. One sees that 
fecundity is not the quantity dominating M. Balakirew, and we 
remark further that he has not touched the theater except in a 
secondary way and aside, in his music for “King Lear,” which 
otherwise does not lack in interest. He had at one time com- 
menced the composition of an opera called “l’Oiseau d’Or,” but 
I know not for what reason this work has been abandoned. In 
France we have very little opportunity of judging of the talent 
of M. Balakirew as composer, because he is known with us only 
by his symphonic poem of “Thamar,” upon the subject of 
which opinions are very much divided, the one exalting it be- 
yond measure while the others decry it, may be more than is 
reasonable; at any rate, it is quite certain that the performance 
of this much discussed work in our great concerts has pro- 
duced little more than a negative effect. 

A capable arranger, M. Balakirew has given good reductions 
for piano of the “Jota Aragonesa” of Glinka, of the “Flight 
into Egypt” and “Harold in Italy,” of Berlioz; this latter for 
four hands, as well as a quartette of Beethoven for two pianos. 
Concerning his very interesting collection of popular songs, 
his friend, M. Caesar Cui, who considers him frankly as the 
first Russian musician (an opinion which appears excessive 
when we remember Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, and Rimsky- 
Korsakow) analyzes and appreciates in these terms: “The col- 
lection of Balakirew is certainly remarkable; of all those which 
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have been made it is without contradiction the best; it only 
contains forty songs, but all these are chosen with the greatest 
tact, very correctly noted and harmonized with beautiful art; 
the accompaniment of the piano from the beginning to the enil 
preserves its essentially national character; it is of a great 
variety and adapts itself so well to the different melodies of the 
collection that even one of these little songs taken separately, 
constitutes by itself alone a veritable work of art. This fashion 
of treating the national melodies has found imitators, among 
whom we might mention Prokoudine, and, above all, Rimsky- 
Korsakow, from whom a collection of one hundred popular 
songs is presently to appear at St. Petersburg.” 

As a further indication, I insert here the complete judgment 
which M. Cui has published concerning the talent and the 
musical personality of M. Balakirew: “A musician of the first 
order, an inexorable judge of his own compositions, knowing 
from the foundation all musical literature, as well as ancient 
and modern, Balakirew is above all a symphonist. In produc- 
ing vocal music he has only written twenty romances, which 
distinguish themselves by pure and large melodies, by very ele- 
gant accompaniments, often by passion and great interest. 
Lyricism dominates. They contain throbs of the heart ex- 
pressed by delicious music. As to their form, the romances of 
Balakirew have points of union between those of Glinka and of 
Dargomijsky, and those of the authors who follow him.” It 
appears to me, nevertheless, in spite of the esteem which at- 
taches to the name of M. Balakirew, doubtful whether this 
artist occupies in Russia a musical situation comporting with 
such eulogies. Maybe I deceive myself. 

We pass now to Borodine, who we have seen was almost 
considered as the chief of the young school and more largely 
endowed of those who composed it. Alexandre Porphyriewitch 
Borodine, born at St. Petersburg the 12th of November, 1834, 
died in this town the 27th of February, 1887. He descended on 
his father’s side, say the biographers, from the Princess Imere- 
tinsky, that is to say from the last kings of Imeretie, the most 
beautiful of the ancient kingdoms of the Caucasus, where the 
flowers of the orient blossom in the shadows of the eternal 
snows. The ancient kings of Imeretie vaunted themselves, 
they say, on descending from David, and carried on their arms 
the harp and the crown. 
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No more than M. Cui, moreover, Borodine was not an artist 
by profession. He was, above all, a savant of the first order, 
who, after having made the brilliant studies at the academy of 























BORODINE. 


surgery and medicine in St. Petersburg, under the direction of 
Prof. Zizine, was called later to succeed his master as professor 
of chemistry in this academy and at the same time became the 
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councillor of state. He published in various scientific collec- 
tions in Russia and Germany many memoirs and important re- 
searches upon chemistry which attracted the attention of the 
most learned. Passionately fond of music, he occupied himself 
with it nevertheless from his infancy, learned to play the flute, 
the violin-cello, the piano, but failed to pay attention to the the- 
ory of the art, except by reasoning and by the analysis of works 
of contemporary masters, to the execution of which he joined 
himself, taking the part of the piano or the ’cello in private 
seances of chamber music. 

Nevertheless, Borodine commenced at a very early age as 
tomposer, evidently from instinct. He was only thirteen years 
of age when he wrote a concerto for flute and piano, then a trio 
for two violins and violin-cello upon themes from Robert the 
Devil, and a little later a scherzo in B flat for the piano and a 
sextette for string instruments. Nothing of all this has been 
published. It is principally since 1862 that he commenced to 
occupy himself seriously with composition. He then formed 
part of the circle containing Balakirew, Cui and Moussorgsky, 
and it is under the influence of the doctrines of his companions 
that his musical nationalism commenced to show itself. It was 
at this epoch that he wrote his first symphony in E flat, which 
he finished only at the end of five years in 1867, and which M. 
Balakirew had performed under his direction with a certain 
success the 4th of January, 1869, in one of the concerts of the 
Society of Russian Music. Encouraged by this result, Boro- 
dine decided immediately to compose an opera and commenced 
to set to music a drama by Mei, entitled “The Betrothed of the 
Tsar;” but he presently gave up the labor, although it was 
already considerably advanced. He produced then a certain 
number of romances, The Sea, The Sleeping Princess, Dis- 
sonance, The Queen of the Seas, The Old Song, My Song Is 
Sad. 

(Note.) In speaking of one of these, The Sleeping Princess, 
M. Hermann Laroche, at that time musical critic of the Golos, 
expressed himself concerning the romances of Borodine in the 
following manner: “The greatest part of these romances is 
written pianissimo. The author without doubt employs this 
nuance by discretion, by consideration for the hearer, at least 
it cannot be by a sentiment of shame, as one speaks in a low 
voice of things that one would not dare to mention out loud. In 
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all his works one would say otherwise that he sets himself to oc- 
casion the auditor some kind of a disagreeable sensation. The 
title of one of his romances—Dissonance—appears to be his 
device. It is necessary for him always to introduce somewhere 
a dissonance, often many, and it often happens as in this ro- 
mance that he has nothing else to say. One time only in his 
quartette he seems to have realized his ideal. Concerning his 
cacophonies he wrote one day for his defense “My Song Is 
Sad;” but this beautiful thought passed too quickly and came 
to nothing, because the last autumn he published with Bessel 
three new romances which are enthused with the same poison. 
It is improbable that this arch enemy of music is not without 
talent; because at the side of the sickly and unformed extrava- 
gances in which his works are so abundant, we occasionally 
find there harmonies full of richness. It may be, after all, that 
a tendency which carried him towards the ugly is contrary to 
his intimate instinct and is nothing more than the sour fruit of 
an insufficient artistic education.” There is something true, 
without doubt, in this criticism, but one must regard it, never- 
theless, as excessive. 

It was at this point that Borodine realizes that he might make 
an attempt at the theater under conditions sufficiently original. 
Etienne Guedeonoff, director of the Russian-Opera, who was 
a distinguished dramatic writer, had written the fantastic opera 
ballet entitled Mlada, which was intended to carry a sumptuous 
mise en scene; he undertook to mount this work and desired to 
see the music composed by the four champions of the new 
school, M. Borodine, Caesar Cui, Moussorgsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. These entered voluntarily into his views and each 
one undertook one act of the drama, while M. Minkous under- 
took to write all the music of the ballet properly socalled. 

(Note.) It is to be remembered that Mr. Minkous had writ- 
ten at Paris the music of Nemea, or Love Revenged, a ballet 
represented at the opera July 14th, 1864, and conjointly with 
Leo Delibes, that of Le Source, represented at the same theatre 
the 12th of November, 1866; on returning to Russia M. 
Minkous there became inspector of the orchestra in the Im- 
perial Theatre at Moscow, afterwards in 1871 he was made 
composer of the ballet at the Russian Opera, a place left vacant 
by the death of Cesare Pugni. 

These put themselves to work, but while they labored at the 
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enterprise of the Guedenoff the theatre changed hands, and, 
behold, it was no more a question of Mlada. One of them, nev- 
ertheless, M. Rimsky-Korsakow, did not lose sight of the sub- 
ject, because, as we shall see farther on, he took it up by himself 
alone and presented a Mlada in 1892, and what is very singular 
after the death of Borodine, who, in this collective work, had 
been charged with the fourth act and had sketched the finale 
without orchestrating it, M. Rimsky-Korsakow took care to 
finish the same and to orchestrate this finale, and had it exe- 
cuted and published in this way. 

In spite of all Borodine felt himself attracted towards the 
theatre. This, which is here proved, is that his abortive at- 
tempt of the Betrothed of the Tsar, after which he went on to 
Mlada, decided him, all of a sudden, after having written the 
second symphony in E flat minor, to put himself seriously upon 
the composition of an opera. This opera was the Prince Igor, 
which he left unfinished and which was only played after his 
death. His friend, M. Vladimir Stassow, who was his 
biographer, furnished him the scenario of a libretto which he 
himself afterwards remade and of which he wrote the words. 
This subject, which recalled a legendary epoch of the history of 
Russia, was taken from a national epic poem, the epic of the 
Kings of Igor, in which an author remaining unknown, re- 
traces the high deeds of an expedition of the Russian princes 
against the Polovtsi, a nomad people of the same origin as the 
ancient Turks, who has settled in Russian provinces towards 
the middle of the twelfth century. This subject, treated un- 
fortunately in a fashion a little naive and without developing a 
lively interest, gave at least the composer episodes so heroic, so 
picturesque, the occasion of employing lively colors and of 
finding happy contrasts, and, above all, of communicating to 
his work a profoundly accentuated character of nationalism. 

M. Borodine presently found himself in disagreement with 
his friends of the circle. We find proof of this in his corre- 
spondence, which is very interesting, giving us not only indica- 
tions upon his ideas of musical matters, but also what was 
wholly commendable in the man, showing us there a heart full 
of nobleness and a conscientious goodness which awakens all 
our sympathies. In evidence of this, | quote a fragment of a 
letter addressed to one of his lady friends, Madame Karmalina, 
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in which he mentions the reasons which forbade him devoting 
himself too assiduously to his passion for art: 

“As a composer seeking to be unknown,” he says, “I am 
ashamed to avow my musical activity. This will be compre- 
hended. For others, it is the principal occupation of their life, 
the end of their life. For me it is recreation, pastime, which 
distracts my attention from the activities of my professorship.* 
Cui is by no means an example for me. I love my profession 
and my science. I love the academy and my pupils. My teach- 
ing presents a practical character and involves on my part a 
great deal of time. I have to spend a great deal of time in con- 
versation with the students, because the young pupils ought to 
be directed carefully in their labors. I have at heart the in- 
terests of the academy. If on one side is the desire wholly to 
finish my work, on the other hand I dread that I should occupy 
myself with it too assiduously and so should be led to neglect 
my scientific labors.” 

In order to show the disagreement which I mentioned be- 
tween Borodine’s ideas and those of his friends, touching the 
character properly to be given to dramatic music, I will again 
have recourse to his correspondence where he himself has 
stated: “It is necessary to remark that in the dramatic point of 
view I have always been in disagreement with a large number. 
Recitative is neither in my nature nor in my character. Fyen 
though, as some of my friends think, I manage it not at all 
badly, I am above all attracted by melody and cantilena.” 

This is completely and clearly opposite to the doctrine stated 
by M. Caesar Cui. So the score of Prince Igor, diversified in 
the form of the “Convive de Pierra” of Dargomijsky, so 
vaunted by these people, is divided into well determined pieces, 
airs, cavatinas, duos, trios, etc., and in this respect the work 
presents quite as fully as “The Life of the Czar” an incontest- 
ably national character. 

It is, nevertheless, difficult to determine the talent of Boro- 
dine as a dramatic musician or writer, because the score of 


v 


*Borodine was one of the most ardent partisans of the accession 
of women to superior education. It was he who sought with Pro- 
fessor Rudinieff and Madame Tarnowskia in the medical school 
for women at St. Petersburg, the school where he taught chemistry 
from 1872, and in which he did not cease to occupy himself actively 
ever unto his death. 
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“Prince Igor” was far from finished when its author died, and 
then, as I have said, it was finished out and completed by M. 
Rimsky-Korsakow, who was assisted in this labor by his ex- 
cellent pupil, M. Glazounow, who is to-day one of the most 
brilliant in the court of the young Russian school. Borodine 
had completely finisned only the prologue and the first two 
acts, by the aid of which his pupil, M. Rimsky-Korsakow was 
enabled to construct the second act and to write entirely the 
fourth, while M. Glazounow wrote the overture and all of the 
third act. Nevertheless, insofar as we can judge in France 
concerning “Prince Igor,” there is one thing which appertains 
to him exclusively, viz.: the airs of the ballet with chorus, of 
which the harmony is curious, and the oriental character so 
remarkable. These ballet airs are charming, full of color, par- 
ticularly in the movement, with the rare originality of the ideas 
and the rhythm used. And what a striking and brilliantly col- 
ored orchestration into which the composer has completed 
them! With tambourines to mark the time, the side drum, the 
big drum, the cymbals and the tambour de basque. It is not 
necessary to say that all the world joins in the festival and orgie 
so delicious and soothing, because all that is employed has been 
done with exquisite tact and skill. 

It is certain that there is in the music of “Prince Igor” a very 
pronounced national color, which, in spite of the faults of the 
poem, has maintained the work in reportory, and it has recently 
been produced with great brilliancy in St. Petersburg. It was 
these parts: without doubt which caused Borodine himself to 
say “‘Prince Igor’ is essentially a national opera, which would 
have no interest for others than Russians who love to revive 
their patriotism at the sources of our history, and who wish to 
live over again upon the stage the origin of our nationality.” 
(Prince Igor was produced at St. Petersburg for the first time 
three years after Borodine died.) 

The ballet airs of Borodine that I have mentioned suffice to 
show us the capacity with which Borodine managed his or- 
chestra. This capacity is further illustrated in a very curious 
symphonic sketch to which he has given the title “In Steppes of 
Central Asia.” One recognizes here the passion of the Russian 
composer for programme music. This feeling that binds them 
to their favorite songs, and which, after having been par- 
ticipated in by Rubinstein and Tschaikowsky, finds itself to-day 
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illustrated in Messrs. Rimsky-Korsakow, Glazounow, Arensky 
and others. It is very original in its form, very melancholy in 
its accent, very interesting from an orchestral point of view— 
this composition; and of a poetic sentiment penetrating and in- 
tense, for which Borodine himself traced this programme: 

“In the silence of the desert steppes of Central Asia, we hear 
the first refrain of a peaceful Russian song. One hears also the 
melancholy sounds of the orient. The tramp of horses and 
camels, the approaching caravan, escorted by Russian soldiers, 
traversing the immense desert, continuing its long journey 
without ceasing, abandoning itself with confidence to the 
guardianship of the warlike forces. The caravan continually 
advances. The songs of the Russians and those of the natives 
mingle their harmony. Their refrains at length die away in the 
desert, and by and by they are quite lost in the distance.”* 

Sorodine holds, in reality, a very important place in the con- 
temporary history of Russian music. Without exaggerating 
his value, one might say he gives a personal tone which is 
above all characteristic of his country and of his race. Asa 
musician he was a little complicated, a little tormented, a fas- 
cinating harmonist, subtle and given to audacity, who was not 
afraid (not enough afraid at times) of offending the ears of his 
hearers, a very capable countrapuntist and an elegant writer for 
orchestra. What seems to be lacking in him is calmness in 
force and unity in conception, and above all a just sentiment 
of simplicity, which at times is necessary. 

In addition to the works I have mentioned it is necessary to 
speak also of two quartettes for string instruments in A and in 
D, the Third Symphony, left unfinished (which has been com- 
pleted by M. Glazounow), a scherzo for orchestra, a serenade 
for one woman and four lovers, a comic quartette for four male 
voices (words and music), sextet for song and piano, a little 
suite for piano, and a number of vocal pieces. 


*This composition was destined for use in connection with the 
representation of tableaux vivant which was to have had a place 
at the theatre of St. Petersburg on the occasion of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Emperor Alexander II. It was destined to 
evoke successively a series of episodes of Russian history. 








CONCERNING MUSIC STUDY IN BERLIN. 
BY EDITH LYNWOOD WINN. 


The American colony in Berlin is every year becoming 
larger. There are perhaps one thousand music students here, 
among whom are many young women. Few of the latter who 
have not their own living to earn come abroad for serious 
musical study. The nervous strain resulting from hard study, 
concert-going and an absolute disregard of health, is sending 
many a young woman home to America every year a physical 
wreck. To come abroad for a little musical veneering is as 
foolish as unwise, yet it has its advantages. It often results in 
awakening real earnestness of purpose. This is, however, de- 
pendent upon the inspiration of one’s teacher and the environ- 
ment of musical life. 

The highest type of music student abroad is honest, humble, 
wide-awake and worldly-wise enough not to be dazzled by the 
feverish life of a gay capital. He makes no mistake in selecting 
a teacher as earnest as himself. Self-restraint, dignity of bear- 
ing and sympathy with, as well as understanding of, human 
needs come with maturity. Hence it is that we find among the 
older students of music in Berlin many who are teaching to 
pay their expenses. Some of the Hochschule students play in 
the new Berlin Symphony Orchestra, some in other orchestras, 
some have ensemble classes, some have private pupils. If a 
student is very talented, he is occasionally placed upon the free 
list in the Hochschule. Sometimes a distinguished teacher 
gives lessons free of charge to a very talented pupil, and teach- 
ers sometimes make a reduction in price to worthy students 
who are poor. Last winter an article appeared in the Cosmo- 
politan setting forth the worst side of study in Paris. There 
are tales that might be written of Berlin as pitiful as true. 

A young woman who comes abroad for musical study can 
find absolutely nothing to do to help her financially unless she 
teaches music or English. There is too much competition for 
the first and, since there is a strong predeliction in Berlin for 
London English, the second plan is not feasible. An American 
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governess is out of the question. Said a German lady to an 
American inquiring for a position: “Your manner of life and 
the way in which you Americans have been reared makes it 
impossible for you to teach in a German boarding-school!” 
The teacher-student in Berlin receives from two to five marks 
an hour for private lessons in music, the teacher of English 
from two to three marks, the tutor four marks. Generally stu- 
dents practice from three to five hours daily, take regular exer- 
cise in the Thiergarten and the beautiful parks in the suburbs 
of the city, attend concerts occasionally and live anything but 
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the Bohemian life which modern novels depict. You will find 
American girls reading at the cheerful rooms of the American 
Girls’ Club, where all the current magazines, a few choice 
musical works and some really good fiction afford them needed 
relaxation from their regular work. 

The cost of living varies according to location of Pension, bil! 
of fare and desirability of room. The lowest price is perhaps 
seventy-two marks per month; the highest might be estimated 
at one hundred and thirty marks for room, fuel, fire, lights, 
Pension and service. Few young women pay less than one 
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hundred marks per month ($25) for board and room. The en- 
vironment of culture is a part of a young girl’s education, and 
it is exceedingly unsafe as well as impracticable to select a 
Pension because it is cheap. It is an excellent plan to select a 
Pension in which German is spoken. For liberal training it is 
well for a student to enter a music school. Here he has en- 
semble work, piano and violin, harmony and orchestra work. 
It is also a great advantage to have private lessons in addition 
to the class lessons received in the music school. 

Among the schools of music in Berlin are the Klindworth 
Scharwenka Conservatory, Kullak Institute and Stern’s Con- 
servatory. The cost of attending these schools varies, but ‘t 
may be safely estimated at about seven dollars per month. 
The Hochschule is a plain, two-storied building on Potsdamer 
Strasse. One would hardly believe from its appearance that 
it is one of the highest institutions of its kind in the world. 
There stands at its head one who for more than twenty-five 
years has labored to make it of world-wide renown. I refer to 
the greatest living teacher and violinist, Joseph Joachim. 
Examinations occur at the Hochschule only twice a year, in Oc- 
tober and March. Perhaps one-fourth of the students who try 
the examination are admitted, and very few of these go di- 
rectly to Professor Joachim. The price of tuition is exceed- 
ingly low, being about sixty dollars yearly. The school is de- 
signed to aid indigent and talented German students, but it is 
probable that there are quite as many American and English 
students as German. 

Nowhere in the world are there so many representatives of 
the Hochschule as in the teaching profession and orchestras of 
America. I refer especially to violinists, for the great name 
of Joachim has brought students here from all lands and from 
the isles of the sea. 

Among the teachers of piano in the Hochschule are Profes- 
sors Heinrich Barth and Oscar Raif. These two teachers, with 
the exception of Professor Moritz Moskowski, have probably 
more American private pupils than any other teachers in Berlin. 
From a list of seventy or eighty pupils, each one of these gen- 
tlemen may average between forty and fifty Americans. The 
price of instruction with them is five dollars for hour lessons. 

Professor Barth appears often before the Berlin public and 
is a general favorite as a soloist and as an accompanist in the 
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popular concerts of Barth, Wirth and Hausmann in the Phil- 
harmonie. It is rumored that he will retire from concert work. 
He will be fifty years of age on the 12th of July. While he is 
tall, robust, erect, the personification of well-preserved strength 
of mind and body, his concert work and constant teaching must 
be telling upon his nervous system. He is not a virtuoso whose 
advent was like that of a flaming star. “Dieser grosse Meister 
mit dem Characterkopf,” he has been called. His natural in- 

















PROF. HEINRICH BARTH. 


telligence, his intense application, his sturdy independence and 
his robust constitution have been more to him than what we 
commonly call genius. It reminds us of the saying of George 
Eliot: “Genius at first is little more than a great capacity for 
receiving discipline.” One look at the earnest and strong face 
of Professor Barth indicates his great capacity of mind. 

“A man mirrors his nature in his playing,” says Schumann. 
This Professor Barth does. His playing has been called lack- 
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ing in warmth of temperament. It is the intelligent conception 
of a thorough musician. In his search for true art, his person- 
ality is shown in devotion to truth as he sees it revealed in the 
purely classical school. At the age of nine years he came to 
Potsdam to study in the school of L. Steinmann, who after- 
wards adopted him and whose widow, now at the advanced age 
of eighty-six years, is the constant care of her devoted foster- 
son. 


Professor Barth was afterwards a pupil of Von Bulow, and 
later of Tausig, from whom he may have acquired that cool dis- 
crimination, contempt for striving after effect, and a desire to 
acquire an extraordinary technical power. He was first con- 
nected with Stern’s Conservatory of Music, and later with the 
Hochschule. For twenty-five years he has been the associate of 
Joachim, whom he has several times accompanied on his tours. 
In 1887 he received the distinguished title of Hofpianist, and in 
1881 he gained the title of Professor. 

4 
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Professor Oscar Raif, at the age of forty-nine, is strongly 
built, short of stature and might be easily mistaken for a busi- 
ness man. Both Herr Raif and Herr Barth have the intelligent 
forehead and the flatness at the back of the head which is fre- 
quently seen in the heads of musicians. 

Herr Raif is a man of varied ability. He is widely read and 
exceedingly fond of painting, which he had in earlier years a 
strong tendency to follow as a profession. He is a ready con- 
versationalist and a man of very attractive personality. It is 
singular that in the ’60s he should have met Von Bulow, who 
induced him to follow music for a profession. It is also singular 
that he should have come to Berlin to study with Tausig. The 
talent for teaching which Tausig possessed in such a marked 
degree was not as remarkable as his power to develop a dis- 
tinct individuality in each pupil. Hea pupil and an ardent ad- 
mirer of Liszt, departed from the Liszt school. Herr Barth 
and Herr Raif, each in his own way, grasped and utilized the 
teachings of their great master, Tausig. Herr Raif believes not 
so much in a large technique as in a broad musicianly inter- 
pretation. Herr Barth believes in a great amount of technical 
work. Hence it is that students in Berlin find it advantageous 
without in the least disparaging either fine teacher, to study 
with both. Professor Moritz Moskowski is widely known in 
America through his compositions. 

He was born in Breslaw in 1854. Although in earlier years 
he evinced a strong taste for concert work, he became devoted 
to composition, for which he had been much gifted. He re- 
ceived very thorough training under Kullak in Berlin. His 
compositions include an overture, a piano concerto, sympho- 
nies, violin and piano solos, songs, etc. 

In his earlier years he concertized in Germany and France. 
Of late his devotion to composition and the demands of teach- 
ing keep him from concert work. He is very affable, genial 
and exceedingly humorous, like his brother, the poet, Alexan- 
der Moskowski. Fire, sentiment and rhythmical abandon char- 
acterize Professor Moskowski’s interpretation. He has been 
termed a member of the Pre-Raphaelite School of Music. It is 
said of Sir John Millais that in later years he painted too many 
nymphs and graces. There was a sensuousness about his color- 
ing and too much that appeals only to the eye. It is possible 
that many of Professor Moskowski’s compositions appeal more 
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directly to the quick emotions than to the sober intellect. How- 
ever that may be, his compositions are often played by concert 
performers and he is exceedingly admired by a loyal host of 
pupils. 

All of the teachers mentioned have several vorbereiters or 
preparatory teachers, who are very painstaking and loyal to 
their distinguished teachers. Many American students take two 
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hour lessons one week from a vorbereiter and one hour lesson 
during the next week from the Professor. The vorbereiter re- 
ceives from four to ten marks per hour for lessons. 

During the concert season in Berlin the student enjoys great 
advantages. He also attends soirees given by his teachers, 
vortrags abends at the Hochschule, if he is a student there, and 
he is devoted to the opera, so much so that he is willing to 
stand in the line of march before the opera house door every 
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Sunday morning from nine a. m. until he is so fortunate as to 
secure cheap seats in the third or fourth balcony for the coming 
week. He studies foreign life, he hears the finest operas in the 
world sung in their own language; he hears the finest violinists 
in the world, for Berlin is a violin city and will be as long as 
the Joachim school and its influence survives; he hears some 
of the finest actors in the world, as well as pianists; he mingles 
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with young musicians who represent the virtuosity of the 
younger art-world, and, by coming in contact with a phase of 
life hitherto unrealized, he becomes a being of finer feelings and 
higher perceptions. 

He is often found in Saal Bechstein, where he listens to con- 
certs from a one mark seat in the balcony. At the opera house 
he hears the whole Niebelungen Ring under the skillful direc- 
tion of Felix Weingartner, and he pays much less than he could 
possibly have paid for a similar privilege in America. He hears 
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the whole eight concerts of the Joachim Quartette for sixteen 
marks, and even less. If he is a student in the Hochschule he 
hears these concerts there at the noonday Probe. 

If he is a student of composition, he enjoys the Tuesday and 
Wednesday evening popular concerts at the Philharmonie. So 
great is the appreciation of the American colony for these con- 
certs that Tuesday evening has been called American night, 
and at that time perhaps one-half of the audience is American. 
During the intermissions the American students take a 
friendly promenade in the hall above, but they rarely sit at the 
tables, drink beer and eat ham and bread during the perform- 
ance of the orchestra, a most disagreeable feature of these con- 
certs. Both University students and Hochschule students are 
able to procure tickets for these concerts at a great reduction. 
The price ranges from ten to fifteen cents a night. 

The student attends the Recitals of the most celebrated Ger- 
man singers. He finds much that is helpful in the study of the 
songs of Brahms, Franz, Schumann, Schubert, Mendelssohn 
and others. He may not be a singer himself, but the mature, 
intelligent and sympathetic voice of Frau Amalie Joachim, to- 
gether with her extremely fine interpretation, the yet fine voice 
of Lilli Lehmann and the interpretation of a singer like Eugene 
Gura is of great value to the violin and piano student. When 
a virtuoso is sufficiently advanced, is pressed for money or 
desirous of helpful criticisms before entering upon an American 
tour, he gives several concerts in Saal Bechstein or in the Sing 
Academie. Perhaps the sympathies of the American colony 
have been enlisted in his favor. At his first concert he is very 
fortunate if he pays expenses. He calls upon the newspaper 
critics in order to establish a friendly spirit between them and 
himself, and, at the last moment before the concert, he scatters 
tickets far and wide in order to insure a full house. At his con- 
cert one hardly knows how he is being received, so vociferously 
do his friends applaud. If he receives favorable comments 
from the Berlin critics his road to success is sure (?) If not, he 
must goto Russia or toAmerica, Concert-giving presents many 
discouraging features. The virtuoso is often too earnest to be 
discouraged and he accepts invitations to play at receptions 
given by members of the American colony, at soirees and occa- 
sionally at the homes of Germans of rank. He sees a certain 
boorishness in some classes of society. He studies nationality 
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and behold, he finds defects in American education! He is 
impressed by the politeness of the Germans at table, the fre- 
quent salutation, the deference of the young to the old, the re- 
spect of the untutored to the educated, the dignity of the rela- 
tion between teacher and pupil and the salute of the soldier to 
the officer. While he does not fully countenance and uphold all 
this, he sees defects in American training, and he realizes a too 
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great independence on the part of our youth. It does him 
good, very great good. Another advantage which the student 
here receives is the stimulus which virtuosity presents to medi- 
ocrity. Among the younger stars of the violin world Petsch- 
nikoff has won the admiration of the violin student and, shin- 
ing with equal lustre, is the young nineteen-year-old pianist 
Gabrilowitsch. Of course, they took Berlin by storm, and, as 
usual, young America’s “bravo” had the carrying quality of a 
fog horn 
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It is possible that as the years advance we shall be willing to 
assimilate more in our own land to come abroad, not as to a 
finishing school, but as to a supplementary school in which 
contact with new powers will call forth higher ones in us. Then 
with mature mind, strength of purpose, trained emotions and 
skilled fingers, shall the highest type of American student 
abroad, after a few years of study, without a regret set his face 
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toward the west, and, with more true humility than we fre- 
quently see displayed at present, say, in the language of Bee- 
thoven in his later days, “I believe that I am yet at the begin- 
ning.” 








MUSIC AND AESTHETIC THEORY. 


(Concluded.) 
BY HENRY M. DAVIES. 


Closely related with this conception of music, is another 
which attempts to explain the phenomena by reference to ab- 
stract relations which musical notes set forth, but which are ab- 
solutely dissociated from the mind of the artist. The Herbar- 
tians have reduced the peculiarly aesthetic character of our 
musical experiences to this formal scheme. Hanslick, to whom 
reference has already been made, rejects, therefore, the idea 
that music is the expression of the feelings. As his critic, 
Ambros, puts it: “Its only subject matter is forms set in mo- 
tion by sound * *” The purely formal part is the real part of 
music. This consists not of the mental product, but of the 
elementary nature of tones, as determined by the excitement of 
the nerves; the charm of sound, the sensation it excites in us— 
this constitutes the essential subject-matter in every piece of 
musical art. In short, absolute form constitutes the reality of 
every aesthetic art-work. Now this theory must be judged by 
facts, and by its relation to the facts it will stand or fall. 
Against it the main charge is its abstractedness. It forces us to 
such questions as these, viz.: Is music to be understood as 
standing somehow outside, or apart from, the context of the 
artist's mind? Is it psychologically possible to abstract the 
formal part of music, so that the aesthetic quality is outside the 
aesthetic judgment? How does this theory square itself with 
the concrete facts of musical science and art, where, we grant, 
a theory of formal relations is more workable than in the other 
arts? It would seem that in ignoring so considerably the sub- 
jective conditions which surround the actual process of the 
aesthetic consciousness, this theory had omitted fully one-half, 
and that the most vital part of our art. Further, it is seriously 
to be doubted if there exists even in musical art such a formal 
exactness as the theory in question supposes; certainly, on its 
assumptions, no room is logically provided for that idealism, 
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upon which all art ultimately rests. Finally, this theory would 
render a philosophy of art a very remote possibility; since it 
makes music and its formal relations the type of all art. The 
standards and peculiarities of the aesthetic judgment vary with 
the objects which it works upon. To make music the standard 
of all art criticism is a futile effort; to no concrete work of art 
does it apply outside its own sphere. (Bosanquet. History of 
Aesthetic, in loc.) Therefore, it cannot logically express the 
whole truth of the matter; though the partial truth in it is fully 
acknowledged, and that is that music consists in part of numer- 
ical relations. Within its own sphere this conception applies 
readily. Our objection to it is that it is forcible only when 
confined in this way to some of the facts presented in the 
musical consciousness. 

Before passing to the more positive aspect of this part of the 
subject, it may be well to note what it is that a true theory of 
music is expected to do for us. A true work of musical art is 
a problem to be explained, and it is this problem that the theory 
of music attempts to account for. Beethoven’s ninth sym- 
phony, e. g., consists of various movements. At the beginning 
and in the course of the score there are many sign-marks, indi- 
cating the master’s prescriptions to those who would grasp his 
idea. There is a marvelous scherzo, in which he turns the 3-4 
measure in the opening into 4-4 and again into 2 measure, 
gradually issuing in a Presto movement of great force. The 
whole work is a unit. Now you do not explain this work by 
describing the original instincts (sexual and other), out of 
which this wonder of creative art arose. Mental activities are 
not functions of any part of the body. Nor do we advance any 
nearer a solution by saying that the beauty of that symphony, 
the whole witchery of it, is nothing but the excitement of our 
nervous system by means of sound-waves—a sort of neurotic 
intoxication. These influences are undoubtedly operative and 
in the long run have a large educative function to perform for 
the musical consciousness. But no “inner” relations of sound- 
waves, with end-organs of sense, can alone meet the demands 
of our appreciation of the ninth symphony; which is intellectual 
as well as nervous, and “reaches us” (to use Coleridge’s phrase) 
on the levels of our general culture. Nor, finally, do we satisfy 
the conditions of the problem by abstracting the purely formal 
elements of our appreciation, our sense of the symmetry of the 
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work, from the contexts of Beethoven’s character and life. A 
true theory of music must take note of these attempted explana- 
tions of the problem, but it must also go beyond them and 
search for reasonable grounds for that judgment of truth and 
worth which the music postulates. It must explain for us why 
it is that the cultivated man judges the ninth symphony, or any 
truly great work of musical art, to be true in reality, true to life, 
true to men in all time, true in Mars as well as upon the earth. 

From the logical standpoint, the theory of music must be 
established on those laws of thought which control the opera- 
tions of our minds in other departments of knowledge. The 
aesthetic judgment rests upon these in the most immediate 
manner. I cannot, therefore, accept the statement of Stout 
(Analytic Psycology, p. 107, vol. 1) that our judgment of the 
internal consistency of a musical work of art is not logical, but 
“purely aesthetical.” We have no knowledge of a mind that 
can function in this way. Inasmuch as the aesthetic judgment 
must have some content and must possess at least a relative 
degree of validity, it must rest upon concepts which have 
logical value. Psycologically the logical concept is not widely 
separated from the growth of the judgment as an individual 
product. These concepts are formed in the process of develop- 
ment; the aim of which is the perfection of the rudimentary 
powers of the soul in the harmony of a single mind. There 
can be no operation of this soul which can escape the infiuence 
of the judging and inferring function it possesses by nature. 
Without formal categories art could not exist. No judgment 
as to the Beautiful, whether in architecture, painting or music, 
could have validity as knowledge without them. Besides, 
psychology makes obvious, in the course of its analysis, the 
existence of these forms, and it is only by reason of them that 
cognition of the Beautiful, as other than mere delusion, can be 
established. Let us look at this further. 

The question is whether the aesthetic judgment expresses 
synthetic connections outside the merely logical necessity 
upon which all synthetic activity rests. (B. Bosanquet, Logic, 
vol. 11, p. 231 f). Lotze, in particular, seems to hold that, ulti- 
mately, the unity of all synthetic connections, i. e., what we may 
call the final synthesis, may be rightly described as of aesthetic 
rather than logical character. Now, if this mean, that in this 
final synthesis we escape the formal necessity upon which all 
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knowledge rests; or, if it mean, that in this last resort knowl- 
edge is a non-rational intuitional activity only, then I think it 
must be rejected. For it rests partly on a contradiction. 
Aesthetic judgment is, as we have seen, a growth, and has this 
peculiarity, viz., that it is not as explicit as other empirical judg- 
ments. Mr. Bosanquet says truly “It is the peculiarity of the 
aesthetic product, or of the aesthetic aspect of any object, that 
although coherent and rational, having passed through the 
medium of mind, yet nevertheless, qua aesthetic, it is not 
discursively analyzed.” “Having passed through the medium 
of mind”—any work of art must be rational, and must make its 
appeal, not only to feeling, but to our entire spiritual nature. 
A work of art is a growth; it is not, as we have already ob- 
served in criticising the Herbartian theory, constructed by 
combination of abstract relations in the process of our ideal 
representations. As such it involves all the activities of our 
minds. It is, therefore, charged through and through with 
intelligence; it is a piece of rational constrution, based upon 
the fundamental postulates of our rational nature; it expresses 
these postulates in its structure—the simple difference between 
the judgment of art and the judgment of anything else being, 
that the former is less conspicuously formulated on logical 
necessity. Let us interrogate our experience. Leaving out the 
composer, let us, as amateur auditors, listen to some master- 
piece. Now, is there not in the appreciation of our feelings 
a sort of rational conviction or belief that “this is true?” Is not 
the aesthetic pleasure itself a form of logic? A logic of feeling? 
Is there not a certain self-evidence about the work, which 
partakes of the pleasure excited in us by all logical coherence 
or necessity wherever found? And as such, surely, we may 
speak of the logic of the aesthetic judgment. 

But, perhaps we misunderstand Lotze’s meaning. Perhaps 
he means that the immediate intuition of aesthetic coherence is 
a form of logical necessity. The “aesthetic feeling or intuition,” 
with its splendid inevitableness, may mean that the object par- 
takes of that synthetic coherence of parts, which underlies 
all logical universals. It may mean only that the individual 
unity, which belongs to everything real, is not left to be “toil- 
somely unravelled by reflection” in artistic apprehension, but 
is presented to sense perception as a unity to be unfolded in the 
process of discursive analysis. Music, specially in its begin- 
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nings, consists largely of this work of reflective analysis; it is a 
work entirely unavoidable, however simple an object may 
be in its ultimate nature. If this be Lotze’s meaning we may 
accept it in great part; for it shows us that our appreciation of 
art is not unreasoning, but partakes, as all knowledge, of our 
rational nature. To apply this to music, the very moods to 
which musical art so variously appeals are accompanied by con- 
siderable reflective apprehension. Some analysis have gone to 
the extreme of erecting the contemplative into the chief psychic 
factor of musical pleasure. Let us revert to experience for 
facts. Take Beethoven’s symphony in C minor; or, better 
still, perhaps, Wagner’s opera “Die Meistersinger,” with its 
wonderful play of “motifs.” A trained musician does not simply 
direct his mind to be affected, but also to discriminate and 
distinguish the coherence of the parts in their relation to one 
another and to the whole. And the more he does this, the 
more does he discover a certain necessity to underly the ar- 
rangement. Nor does he find this analytic work interfere with 
the aesthetic pleasure he feels. Rather does he gain an added 
conviction of the teleology of all artistic construction; the 
mastery of which either excites despair in him, or a noble 
emulation. At first sight the logical process may seem to de- 
stroy that immediateness of feeling, which, like our empirical 
moral judgments, seems to contradict the idea of mere logical 
necessity. But this very immediateness of feeling is, upon 
analysis, seen to be one of the best proofs of the logical char- 
acter of all aesthetic enjoyment. It is intolerable that the 
necessity for this enjoyment should rest on a non-rational intui- 
tion. In fine, the aesthetic judgment, which underlies the pro- 
cess of musical construction, is a synthesis of analyzed parts; a 
process of real construction proceeding according to universal 
concepts, which have validity as entering into the form of all 
knowledge, and therefore possessing value for our feelings in 
art. 

All speculative theories that violate the unity of self-con- 
sciousness must, therefore, be false. Schopenhauer is a glaring 
example of this. Music, for him, holds a peculiarly honorable 
place; but when he comes to defend this place he commits this 
psychological suicide. His separation of the phenomenal un- 
derstanding, with its sole category of sufficient reason, from the 
noumenal will of the world, which functions as the blind cause 
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of all things, is, to say the least, a violation of the unity of self- 
consciousness. This diremption, however, underlies the logical 
structure of his theory of art and specially of musical art. Rules 
have less to do with either than moods, chance coincidences; 
only bunglers in art have any respect for rule. The genius in 
music merely seizes the world-will in transient flashes, in its 
various forms of manifestation. Reality is given in art by a 
sort of self-annihilation on the part of the artist. Of course, this 
is raving, not reasoning, and the end of any defensible theory of 
the subject. Music for him, though the most immediate revela- 
tion of the essence of the world-will, is at bottom a wholly 
illogical affair. Schopenhauer’s contempt for the grammar and 
drudgery of things shows how completely he has sacrificed fact 
for theory in this conception of musical art. 

I conclude, then, that the judgment of the musical artist and 
the knowledge postulated therein, is a rational act; resting on 
the same laws of thought; involving the same consequences, as 
the most ordinary processes of the logical understanding. If, 
in its final form, there is a certain immediateness about it, not 
unlike the similar acts in our moral and religious feelings, this 
cannot mean that it is irrational. The life of the mind, in all its 
acts and processes, is involved in it, and this consists in the un- 
ceasing endeavor to construct objects according to the connec- 
tion of things. This always precedes the unities which at bot- 
tom the heart must help us to understand, but which are the 
product of the constructive imagination and intellect, acting 
on the data of sense. The logical processes of judgment and in- 
ference enter into this result; though they are filled with a 
wealth of ideal Beauty—a fact which points to still deeper 
grounds for musical theory. 

In the last section we have defended the nature and validity 
of our aesthetic judgment, as involved in all musical art, 
against certain negative theories and more positively as a 
self-verifying act obedient to laws of thought. We have en- 
deavored to vindicate at once the necessary character of our 
artistic perceptions and the disinterested love thereof due to 
the presence of the ideal Beauty as the goal of all art. From 
the logical standpoint, the theory of music is concerned with 
these matters. A third standpoint is required in valid aesthetic 
method, viz., the metaphysical, and to this we now turn. 

Music, we have seen, is a spontaneous creation; the expres- 
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sion of a free movement of our thinking, feeling and willing 
minds in union with its object. The question for us now to 
consider is: What is the nature of this object and the relation 
postulated between the object and the content of the artist’s 
mind? This question has already arisen in the psychological 
aspect of our subject, where the conditions of a true view are 
presented in the soil, so to speak, of the mind. We are urged to 
this final question by the same instincts that prompt all at- 
tempts at explanation, the philosophizing instinct. An his- 
torical reason also exists. For the conspicuous failure of 
physical science to meet the conditions of the problem is one of 
the most interesting facts of modern speculation. (cf. Riehl, 
Philos Kriticismus. Pt, III. ch. 5. Herbert, Modern Realism 
examined.) We have about arrived at the conclusion that a 
merely intellectual construction of the universe is an impossi- 
bility; that we must supplement this aspect by our aesthetic and 
moral and religious experience, otherwise we have warped the 
reality of the world. The metaphysical, though considerably 
discounted in circles where art is cultivated, is nevertheless the 
corrective of onesided and partial theories of reality, and to it 
we have to carry all our problems, if we would understand 
them in their deepest import. From metaphysics we may look 
for light upon two important questions of aesthetic theory. In 
the broad sense, metaphysics undertakes to tell us what is the 
nature of reality (ontology); in the narrower sense it tells us 
how far knowledge of reality is possible (Theory of Knowl- 
edge). Both these problems are momenta in the individual's 
mind in its function of judging. As we are not writing a 
treatise on musical art, but sketching a valid method of 
aesthetic, we shall not attempt here an extended examination 
of these problems, from the standpoint of our musical experi- 
ence. This paper, too, is already long enough. A word or two 
in order to catch the bearing of these questions on the higher 
(and drier?) aspect of musical culture. The second of the 
metaphysical problems propounded above—the problem of the 
objective reference in knowledge—is the one usually taken 
up first. 

Take any work of musical art. Now the best authorities are 
agreed that the source of the beauty of it and of our pleasure 
in it lies both in and yet beyond the technical rules whereby it is 
constructed. With or without logical justification (we have 
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concluded that there is logical ground for it), every work of 
musical art postulates, as the presupposition of its value to us, 
not only objective reality in the sense of sensuous sounds, but 
far deeper than this, as Schopenhauer has well shown, reality 
as an ideal unity with which our minds are in communion, and 
of which the sensuous sounds are but the medium of expres- 
sion. Even in the pre-historic period of musical culture we 
already find sounds worshipped as divinities and every effort of 
rude intelligence is put forth to understand the “spirit” of the 
drum, or of the water-fall. Expressed in modern parlance this 
postulate that music, regarded as a species of knowledge, in- 
volves objective validity, amounts to this, viz., that the reality 
postulated in all music is one and universal, and is real in all the 
objects which music aims at. Indeed, we may and must go fur- 
ther and say that upon no other ground could art rest and hope 
to attain its final purpose. Now, in this postulate there is the 
assertion of an object, not merely as an abstraction of our own 
minds, but as a true objective. Kant insisted that this was 
obtained in the movement of the mind within the sphere of the 
object. But Kant’s agnosticism led him into the error of sep- 
arating the object and the contemt of the mind. Yet the postu- 
late that all knowledge is knowledge of some object, which we 
learn to know by contact with it, is one of the greatest dis- 
coveries in the world of reflection; and this we owe to the pene- 
tration of Kant’s intellect. The intention of the object as 
Beauty, in the universal sense, belongs to the same order of 
mental processes; it is obtained in experience, but not by ex- 
perience. The fact, therefore, that all cultivated men find in the 
masterpieces of the musicians an element of objective finality, 
can only be explained by reference to the metaphysical postu- 
late that all our knowledge is of one universal object, which 
has true being, the knowledge of which imports truth to our 


cognition of it. Inthe fluent and changeful media of expression 


which music employs, it is well nigh impossible ever to express 
the fullness of this communion with the object. The heart of 
man is inexhaustible when directed to an inexhaustible object. 
Even the most perfect specimens of musical art fail, for this 
reason, to embody the object in a degree sufficient to satisfy all 
our emotional requirements. As we have seen, these are deep- 
seated and far-reaching. But if, in any degree, the self-conscious 
soul of the artist has embodied in a work of art anything true, 
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his work postulates the objective validity of the content therein 
expressed for all minds similarly constituted. The orderly se- 
quence of sound, under the constructive activity of imagination, 
and in harmony with the subjective conditions which determine 
the growth of mental life, always culminates in the contempla- 
tion of some universal Reality which the mature judgment 
judges to have objective, as well as subjective, existence. Any 
theory of music, therefore, that does not postulate the im- 
mediate interaction of the artist’s mind with this object and 
the free union and intercourse of the two; any theory, e. g. that 
speaks of any single element unrelated to the mind or in- 
capable of progressive interpretation—destroys all possibility 
of any sound theory on the subject. The soul of man is the 
subject of states of conscious experience, which combine into 
a unity not further definable; aesthetic states are synthetically 
combined into unity in the same way. But this objective unity 
is not to be conceived of as a statical identity, or as an un- 
knowable x. In this sense the object of art has no existence at 
all. It is only as it changes in a free and spontaneous manner, in 
accordance with its own nature, that this object has reality. All 
man’s knowledge is charged through and through with this 
orderly change in an object, and it is his conviction that, in this 
particular, he is not reduced to intellectual confusion, that 
always leads him to the view that the object of art is of like 
nature to his own mind and that he is in constant, living, inter- 
course with it. Upon this postulate the judgment of art im- 
mediately rests, in all its branches. 

The second question of a metaphysical sort which aesthetic 
method must take up is this: What kind of an object is this 
which all art postulates? Realism, in all its varied shapes and 
colors, tells us that it is just what it seems to be, and no more. 
.The being which art postulates is thus the reflection of our own 
spirit on the world of physical things. The phenomena are all 
we have; they are the reality of our experience. This is an 
utterly miserable explanation of our problem, in the light of the 
facts both psychological and logical. All knowledge involves 
transcendence above phenomena; inference to higher truth 
from data of sense; and in the last resort ideal truth in an ideal 
object. Rather would we say with Lotze that the conceptions 
upon which art rests “prove the presence of an idea of internal 
regularity, which our phantasy everywhere works into the con- 
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tent of phenomena.” With the idealists, the reality of our ob- 
ject is spiritual in nature. Music, thus, may be regarded as the 
expression of our ideal strivings after a fuller knowledge of 
the reality of this spiritual being in nature. It is true in pro- 
portion as it contributes to our feeling for ideal being. Per- 
haps Realism and Idealism are extremes. Materialism is, from 
the standpoint of art, a necessary implication of its formal as- 
pect. But it does not express the whole truth and needs to be 
supplemented by Idealism, which teaches us that if we would 
know the reality which the world of sense-perception possesses 
we must construct it in terms of self-consciousness. Musical 
art, therefore, presupposes that there is a Being in which all 
its ideal strivings after perfect Beauty are realized—a Being 
that experiences and is the perfection of all Life. The musician, 
who has awakened to a clear consciousness of the ideal, is car- 
ried away from the well-known and familiar to the wide ocean 
of universal life in which all its particular, individual forms are 
lost. To gain sympathy with the absolutely perfect ts the goal 
ofall genuine art; to make the aesthetic consciousness clear and 
transparent to its presence is the final aim of all aesthetic disci- 
pline. Music, in short, must both express and suggest the 
Ireal unity, within its sphere and range of ideas—a unity amid 
diversity. Otherwise, it is not up to the level of its highest duty 
and privilege. It is only in this way that we can vindicate the 
disinterested pleasure which is a part of all ideal musical pro- 
duction and save our beloved art from the degradation into 
which we find it falling, in all its chief forms, in the present day. 

In conclusion, it may be well briefly to recapitulate the fore- 
going remarks. The positions taken are substantially the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Valid Aesthetic Method must be psychological, logical, 
and metaphysical. The theory of music must fulfill like condi- 
tions. 

2. The psychological task is that of describing and explain- 
ing the data, with which the other sciences and philosophy have 
to deal. Hence the treatment of music. 

3. The logical part is two fold: First, to insist upon the facts 
in all theories of these data. Second, to determine the forms 
upon which any defensible theory can possibly rest. As ap- 
plied to music, this work results in the rejection of partial the- 
ories of its nature and the assimilation of the truth contained 
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in them to more logical and comprehensive modes of explana- 
tion. 

4. The Metaphysics of Art deal with the degree of validity or 
objective worth which is postulated in our knowledge of the 
truth of ideal form; and the determination of the nature of that 
being with which we are in constant intercourse in the process 
of our conscious activity. The metaphysical theory of music, 
therefore, must criticise the factors which enter into our cogni- 
tion of notes and sound; it must also determine the limits of 
musical expression, as defined by the kind of object we hold up 
as the Ideal Life of reality. 

If the future of musical theory seems to promise no such 
results as those outlined above; if, as Ambros seems to think, 
music needs propping up from poetry in order to exist as an 
art—this is only another proof of the need of a true method of 
science in this case. I shall be satisfied if, in the foregoing, | 
have engaged the interest and attention of lovers of art, or con- 
tributed in the least to the earnest investigation of so subtle and 


religious a subject, on its own merits. 











JOHN BARRINGTON, JR. 


BY EMILE LOUIS ATHERTON. 


CHAPTER X. 
PART VI. 
Mr. Earlington continues the narrative. 

The lovemaking and the writing of the task book kept pace 
with each other, until the latter had been written through twice, 
and the former had brought the two young people more closely 
together in their feeling for each other and in their lookout on 
life than any similar couple I had known. 

The summer was a very hot one, and as the nervous strain 
which the writing of the book imposed on all of us in a varying 
degree, had operated together with the heat unfavorably on 
our mutual healths, I decided to close my country house, and 
taking Mr. Barrington and my niece with me, go away for the 
rest of the season. The place which I| selected for our outing 
was the Isles of Shoals, where I had previously spent many 
pleasant summers. These islands are a group of rocks which 
stand out of the ocean like so many giant turtles’ backs. They 
are in the Atlantic about ten miles from Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and on one of them is the celebrated Appledore 
House. 

Just before we left home we received a visit from Mr. Bar- 
rington’s cousin, Miss Julia White; and while I am willing to 
grant that she acted very fairly toward Mr. Barrington, her 
conduct toward me was unjustifiably rude. She declared 
among other things that I had entrapped him into the engage- 
ment with my niece, and she said that I “was a sly old rascal.” 
Nor would she listen to any contradiction, nor to the facts 
which would have changed her opinion of my conduct. She 
scolded Mr. Barrington for his weakness, called my niece a 
“hussie,” and finally took her departure in a blaze of irritable 
scoldings, leaving a packet of papers in Mr. Barrington’s hand. 
These he found to be the legal documents which she had ex- 
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ecuted, and by the terms of which he was to receive a very 
liberal income from her until such a time as he would come 
into possession of his father’s estate. He was further informed 
by these papers that in the event of her death before he re- 
ceived the above mentioned property, he was to inherit all the 
worldly goods of which she died possessed. A note which ac- 
companied the papers summed up her reasons for these things 
in the following words: 

“By giving you an income fully sufficient for your necessi- 
ties, and the promise of a fortune after my death, I hope that 
I have succeeded in destroying the effect of your father’s will, 
in the event of your failing to obtain his estate which rightly 
belongs to you. He always was a fool. If you can succeed in 
recovering your property, you will please me. But I would 
rather that you never got it, than to have you continue in the 
occupation of scribbler for the rest of your life. You should, ‘f 
you get them back, settle down on your estates and live the 
kind of life your grandfather lived. He was the last Barring- 
ton who was worthy of the name.” 

As Miss White’s fortune had come from the Barrington es- 
tate originally, and as I felt sure that Mr. Barrington would 
soon gain his property and could then repay, if he wished, the 
advances made to him by his cousin, I advised him to accept 
this arrangement. 

Mr. Barrington spent some days in New York before we left 
for the Shoals in purchasing various articles he needed, and 
amongst them fishing tackle and a curious new kind of life 
boat, which combined safety with speed. About the 18th of 
July we left home, and arrived two days later at our destination. 
I was a good deal disappointed to find that Mr. Blaming, his 
fiancee, Miss Loveton, and that young lady’s entire family had 
arrived at the hotel some days before. However, as Mr. Blam- 
ing had as great a dislike to me as I had to him, he took care 
that the two parties should meet as seldom as possible. Know- 
ing of Mr. Barrington’s former engagement to Miss Loveton, 
I watched him carefully, and I am positive that no meeting 
took place between them, and I am equally positive that he had 
no desire to see her. To my personal knowledge he passed her 
without recognition on several occasions. I wish my reader to 
understand this in order that he may comprehend and share 
my perplexity at that which afterwards occurred. 
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On the night of our fifth day at the Shoals I received a tele- 
gram from my publishers in Boston, which required me to be 
in that city early on the following morning. As Anna wished 
to make some purchases she decided to accompany me. [| in- 
tended to return the same day. Mr. Barrington did not sug- 
gest going with us, and from his manner I judged that he had 
had a lovers’ quarrel with my niece, of which it was wiser to 
take no notice. We left on the earliest boat, and though Mr. 
Barrington sat with us at breakfast, he did not suggest a 
change of his former intention to remain at the hotel. He came 
down to the wharf and saw us on board the little steamer and ° 
then stood for a long time in the same position in which we left 
him, watching my niece who sat in the bow of the boat, where 
she could see him. Finally he turned, and began getting his 
boat ready to go sailing. She expressed some anxiety about 
his going to Captain Robinson, who stood near her. Although 
the wind was cold and damp and blew unpleasantly hard, and 
the sky covered with heavy clouds that were everywhere in 
great dark masses, he said that while it would probably be 
blowing a gale before night he guessed that Mr. Barrington 
could take care of himself and would come in before it blew too 
hard. We spent the day in Boston, and returned to Ports- 
mouth just in time to take the boat for the Shoals. When we 
reached the landing we were greatly surprised to learn that it 
was blowing so great a gale that Captain Robinson did not 
dare to venture across in the boat, which was not the staunch- 
est craft afloat by a long degree. We accepted our disappoint- 
ment as well as we could and returned to the hotel in the town 
which is happily one of the finest in the state. Anna was rest- 
less and unhappy, and she finally confessed to me that she had 
been unjust to Mr. Barrington, and that she was very unhappy 
because she could not tell him so at once. After a little she 
began to worry about his safety, and as she heard the whistling 
of the wind in the chimneys she shuddered as though both of 
them had been out in the blast. She asked me if I thought that 
he could have been caught out in the storm, and I assured her, 
laughing at her fears, that he was probably at that moment 
making love to Miss Loveton, who, I said, would be free to 
accept his renewed attentions, as Mr. Blaming had intended to 
go to New York that morning. Her fears on this head and on 
that of the boat were set at rest by a Mr. Rogers whom we met 
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later in the evening, and who, like ourselves, had been de- 
tained by the storm. He said in answer to my niece’s questions 
that he was sure he had seen Mr. Barrington go out in his 
boat after we left, but he was equally sure that he saw him at 
breakfast, and also that he had seen him at the railroad station 
at Portsmouth later in the day. My niece immediately thought 
that he had gone on to Boston in the hope of meeting us and 
that it could not be long before he returned to the hotel where 
we were. But he did not come, and the next day the storm 
was still too bad for the boat to go out. For five days we staid 
on at the hotel, each morning expecting to see the storm at 
an end. On the third day I drove over with Anna to Rye 
Beach. She did not want to accompany me, as she had con- 
stantly expected Mr. Barrington to return to the hotel. When 
he did not come I concluded that Mr. Rogers had been mis- 
taken and that he had not seen him at the station. But she 
believed that he was angry and had gone on to New York. 
When she did agree with me, as now and again she would for 
a while, that he was at the Shoals, she renewed her worrying 
about his boat and her fears that he was out in the dreadful 
storm. I thought that the drive would brace her up and rid 
her mind of her fancies, and so she accompanied me. 

At Rye Beach I learned that two vessels had gone ashore 
just above that place on the rocks, and that the life-saving crew 
which had been called together, had been unable to launch 
their boat. The crew of the vessels had therefore perished 
within a few hundred yards of the land. As we sat in the car- 
riage, sheltered by a house which stood on our windward side, 
we watched the struggles of a schooner that was trying to 
weather a point of land, which, owing to the height of the tide, 
was covered with water. The sails which were set, and of 
which I am not sailor enough to tell the names, were blown 
to ribbons just as we caught sight of her, and the schooner 
was being steadily edged by the wind toward the avoided point 
of land. The sailors set sail after sail, and worked like very 
demons, but each sail was whipped into ribbons as the others 
had been, as soon as the wind reached it. ‘At one moment it 
almost seemed to us that she would escape, but later, while 
she was running swiftly along, bending over shoreward before 
the blast, she suddenly lifted her stern so high in the air that 
the copper sheathing of her hull could be plainly seen, and then 
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she came down with a crash, sending the water up about her 
in mountains of spray; for a moment the great waves rolled 
up and over her, washing the men from her masts and bearing 
them swiftly toward the shore. Then her bow rose grandly to 
such an altitude that she seemed to be standing on end, and 
flashed out in a smother of spray; when we saw her again both 
her ends were elevated for a moment, and then she broke in 
two pieces and disappeared. Anna became hysterical after this 
awful scene, and I blamed myself for having brought her to the 
place. We returned immediately to the town. 

As there was no connection between the Isles of Shoals and 
the mainland but the boat, the Appledore House would by this 
time be in great need of water and provisions, so perhaps a 
little earlier than was altogether safe the boat started off for 
the islands on the sixth day from the time of the beginning of 
the storm, which happened to be a Sunday. I did not delay 
going in her because of my niece who had worked herself 
into a state of nervous fever, and seemed, without having any 
sufficient data to go upon, to apprehend that the storm had im- 
periled her lover. This was silly enough and especially as at 
first she had believed in Mr. Rogers’ story, but as every man 
who has had to deal with women knows, their fancies are often 
as changeable and quite as determined as their beliefs, and so 
we went, as I have said, in the first boat. The ocean was cov- 
ered with small wreckage and with floating boards and lumber 
that had formed the deck load of some vessel. It showed the 
ravages of the storm and the long lines of whipped foam, trail- 
ing out with frayed sides on the slow heaving waves, gave 
them a curious air of being tired or weary of the ceaseless ef- 
fort which they had been forced to make. 

“{ am afraid, Uncle, that we will not find him here,” said 
my niece, looking up at me sorrowfully. 

“Nonsense! Nonsense! my dear,” said I. “Anyone would 
suppose that the being away from John for a few days was a 
dreadful calamity. You will find him on the wharf waiting to 
welcome you, my dear. Mr. Rogers did not know him very 
well, and probably he mistook someone else for him. And you 
know it is foolish to suppose that he staid out in his boat too 
long on the day the storm came on, for Mr. Rogers spoke to 
him when he was at breakfast and after he had returned. Now, 
do not be foolish, my dear.” 
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“Still, Uncle, something has happened,” said she, sorrow- 
fully. In order to take her mind from this distressing subject 
I led her to the front of the boat in order that she might be 
able to see Mr. Barrington as soon as we were near enougii 
to distinguish the faces of the people as the boat came nearer, 
and as we strained our eyes to search every face, the belief was 
borne in upon me that he was not there. This belief became 
a certainty, and not knowing just what to say to my niece to 
encourage her, I waited silently for events to develop them- 
selves. I noticed that everyone on the wharf was very quiet, 
and while some attempted to rejoice because of our return, 
they did so in a half-hearted way. It took a long time to se- 
cure the boat to the wharf, but we were finally able to go on 
shore. We were welcomed by the people in the same quiet 
manner, which led me to ask Mr. Laighton what was the 
matter.: He turned away without replying to me, and I hurried 
my niece, who was in a sort of stupor, up to the hotel. Mr. 
Loveton came forward to meet us, and there was something in 
his-manner which suggested a belief on his part that we would 
naturally expect him to do this. 

“This is very painful,” he said, “for both of us.” 

“What?” I asked. 

“In order to avoid the interference of others I would sug- 
gest that we sit down at the end of the piazza.” 

I am not sure that I should have complied with this request, 
but my niece followed him without hesitation and sat down 
opposite to him. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” he asked, “that you have not 
heard of my daughter or of Mr. Barrington since the storm 
began?” 

“Not a word,” I replied, “except that Mr. Rogers said he saw 
him at the Portsmouth station the day of the storm.” 

“Ah, ha!” he said, “that explains it. Without going into 
further particulars I may say at once that Mr. Barrington is a 
scoundrel and has eloped with my poor, weak daughter.” 

I expected to see my niece faint at this brutal statement, but 
instead she looked at him more intently, and said in a low 
voice: 

“Please explain immediately what proof you have, Mr. 
Loveton.” 

He leaned forward in his chair so that his arms rested on 
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his large, fat kriees. He placed the tips of his fingers to- 
gether, and raising his eyebrows into an expression of the 
coolest indifference, he said: 

“Listen.” 

“Go on,” said my niece. 

“On the day of the storm,” he began, “at ten o’clock in the 
morning, Mr. Barrington got out his boat, and my daughter 
was seen to step into it. As no words had passed between 
them up to this point, I presume that it was an arranged en- 
gagement. They sat and talked to each other for about ten 
minutes, and then Mr. Barrington released the boat and headed 
her for Portsmouth. Several squalls followed within a half 
hour, but they were on the other side of the island and could 
not have wrecked or disturbed Mr. Barrington’s boat. The full 
fury of the gale was not reached for an hour, and it is probable 
that they arrived at Portsmouth Harbor, as you say Mr. Rog- 
ers thought he saw Mr. Barrington in the Portsmouth station.” 

I was about to speak’ angrily, when my niece rose and held 
out her hand to him, and with a most brilliant smile parting 
her lips she said with forced gaiety: 

“Why then I must congratulate you, Mr. Loveton, on your 
son-in-law. Was it not fortunate that my engagement with 
Mr. Barrington was broken the day before his marriage with 
your daughter? That is, was it not fortunate for me?” she 
said, smiling again. “I must go and change my dress now,” 
and she made him a little bow, and taking my arm, started 
with me down the piazza. I looked at her face, and my heart 
fairly bled for her, for I saw how she was suffering, and I knew 
how bravely she had planned to acquit herself. 

Later in the day we learned from a fisherman that he had 
seen Mr. Barrington and Miss Loveton in the boat. That they 
had been swept past him in the middle of a squall. I asked 
him how far from the Shoals he was at the time he saw them, 
and he replied: - 

“About six mile to the nor’ east of these here Shoals.” 

“Then,” said I to Mr. Loveton, who was standing near to 
me, “they have probably been washed out to sea,” and he 
looked at me with a fearful anxiety growing over his face. 

“The question is,” said someone, “whether John Barrington 
has eloped with Miss Loveton or whether the sea has eloped 
with both of them,” and there were several people who laughed 


at this as a joke. 
(To be Continued.) 
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MR. WILSON G. SMITH. 


Few names of American composers are better known than 
that of Mr. Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, and few musicians 
are more highly appreciated by the learned and the general mu- 
sical public alike. The musical education of Mr. Smith was be- 
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gun at Cincinnati, where his teacher, the late Otto Singer, 
urged him to make music his profession. In 1880 he went to 
Berlin, where he was a pupil of such masters as Kiel, Schar- 
wenka, Moszkowsky and Oscar Raif. Returning to America he 
located in Cleveland, where he immediately built up a valuable 
business as teacher of piano, organ and composition. He was 
one of the charter members of the American College of Musi- 
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cians, sharing with Messrs. Gleason and Bowman the honor of 
having matured the examination plans of that valuable but 
short-winded experiment. 

As a composer Mr. Smith has covered a wide ground. He 
has written a number of very pretty songs, very many piano 
pieces of all sorts, a set of curious experiments in imitating 
the peculiarities of different composers, and lately he has been 
very active in producing studies for the piano. All of these 
are clever in workmanship and most of them show intelligence 
in finding out new opportunities, while some of them are very 
clever indeed. It is likely that this part of his work will per- 
form the same office for Mr. Smith that the famous studies 
used to do for the celebrated Czerny, who, when solicited by a 
publisher for something new, used to give the choice of new 
sonatas, fantasies or new studies—the latter costing about 
twice as much as either of the former. Mr. Smith is an ex- 
tremely well endowed musician and there is plenty of time yet 
for his sun to rise high in the heavens. 









































It looks to me as if President Herbert W. Greene had made 
a very creditable success of the meeting of the Music Teachers’ 
Association, and has perhaps developed plans along which 
more finished results can be had later on. As before noted in 
these columns, the papers read were mainly along three lines: 
Music in the common schools; music in the college and uni- 
versity, and musical journalism. Professor Gow, of Vassar, 
prepared the work of the College discussions very carefully, 
and the result appears in his own advance statement of the 
existing history of the case, well supplemented by the very 
good papers read. Mr. Elson had prepared the work on mu- 
sical journalism with similar care, and, which is more.to the 
point, succeeded in bringing out a variety of replies to his ad- 
vance circular from some very distinguished editors and critics 
—papers containing a great deal of meat. The public school 
department seems to have elicited a good deal of matter from 
Messrs. John Tagg, H. E. Holt, Miss Kate Chittenden and 
others; but unfortunately, at the moment of present writing, 
the papers are not published. There were also two long and 
valuable papers on the Guitar and Mandolin, and there was 
a magnificent woman’s session, under the direction of Mrs. 
Sutro. This seems to have suffered from its own completeness, 
the size of the audience necessitating the use of the large hall 
where women’s speaking voices are incapable of being heard. 
There was a great variety of musical performances, many of 
them belonging to the exposition idea, illustrating idiosyn- 
cracies of “method” and “system;” a few were of real value as 

The convention suffered from its own size and elaborateness. 
As in the great circuses, there were performances going on in 
three “rings” at the same time—in the great hall and in two 
smaller halls. In the effort not to miss good things the audi- 
ence floated about from one room to another as its mood or 
restlessness carried it. Naturally the performances in the large 
hall, holding fifteen thousand people or more, suffered most 
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of all. Mr. Godowsky told me that: he began his own recital 
in a fairly good mood, but the continual buzzing of conversa- 
tion, the heat and the continual coming in and going out of 
people finally reacted upon his playing so that he was glad to 
get through. Mr. Sherwood complained of the same difficulty, 
but, being an older and more robust player, he managed to 
hold his own. Singing could sometimes be heard; sometimes 
not. 
*x* *K * 

Among the best papers presented were two by Mr. W. J. 
Henderson of the New York Times. He read a paper on Mu- 
sical Journalism, which will sometime be reproduced in this 
magazine; and a very good paper on the study of music as 
musical literature in. colleges. In both he showed ‘himself 
clear-headed and to the point. Mr. Elson also read an interest- 
ing paper, and I can well understand that, taken in connec- 
tion with the magnificent and individual appearance of this 
distinguished master of public discourse, it made a fine effect. 

eo. 

The high-water mark in the line of new musical works pre- 
sented seems to have been reached in the symphony by Mr. 
Harry Rowe Shelley, who, according to accounts, showed how 
ripely he has advanced since his three years’ work with Dr. 
Dvorak. It will be remembered that this clever young man 
began his career of distinction while a pupil of Mr. Dudley 
Buck, by taking the first prize for a male part song or can- 
tata, offered by the Apollo Musical Club of Chicago. This was 
in 1886. He has good ideas, perhaps a trifle too much color, 
and clever phantasie. This is what they say. 

.-* 2 

In the line of performance I judge from the report that Mr. 
Godowsky touched the highest line. Mr. James Huneker hits 
the nail on the head with the following comments: 

“Stupendous is the only word that occurs to one after listen- 
ing to Mr. Godowsky’s performance of the Brahms-Paganini 
variations, or to his own paraphrase of Chopin’s E flat Valse, 
op. 18. This young virtuoso has such complete, such unai- 
fected control of the keyboard that you are sometimes tempted 
to overlook his fine musical equipment, his marked talent as a 
composer, and his marvelous memory. 

“Technically there are but two or three pianists who can be 
ranked with Godowsky—Joseffy, De Pachmann and Rosen- 
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thal. His best playing on this occasion was the Brahms varia- 
tions, although the clarity, the sunny brilliancy of the E flat 
polonaise were delightful. Godowsky’s scherzino proved very 
interesting and well made.” 

The same paper also speaks highly of Mr. Sherwood’s per- 
formance, and rightly notes that it showed him at his best. 

ae oe 

The main thing really done at this meeting, besides making a 
vast deal of noise, was the adoption of a new constitution pro- 
viding for a delegated membership, consisting of five from 
each state association, three from each state which has no state 
association (the latter selected by the president of the national 
association), one delegate from each chartered music school, 
one from each college and university, the delegate to be a mem- 
ber of its musical faculty. Professional members consist of 
teachers and public workers in art who sign the constitution 
and pay an annual due of two dollars. Associate members, 
those interested in music but not practical musicians. Life 
members, those paying twenty-five dollars at any one time. 
There is also a provision for honorable membership, consist- 
ing of persons distinguished for work or service to music, 
recommended by the council and voted by the association. 

The object of the association is stated as “the promotion of 
musical culture in America.” 

It looks to me as if something might be done under this con- 
stitution. It meets and fairly disposes of all the objections 
commonly urged against a delegated membership, by the pro- 
vision concerning chartered schools and colleges; and it is so 
broadly laid out that it will be possible to secure under it a 
body embracing and well representing the best life in the 
musical profession. I think it is an admirable scheme. Two 
or three successive meetings as well worked up in advance as 
this has been, and avoiding the tendency to make it too large, 
will probably have the effect of interesting all the prominent 
members of various classes of musical workers embraced in the 
foregoing schedules. As the election of officers resulted in 
retaining the active and sanguine Mr. Herbert W. Greene in 
his office, and the place of meeting remains New York, I shall 
expect things to improve with the National Association from 
now on. We shall see. 
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II. 


There are certain points about these annual meetings of 
state and national associations which need clearing up, the 
central one being the question, Why are we together? 

For instance I have in mind the programme of the meeting 
of the Michigan State Music Teachers’ Association, at Detroit, 
June 28th, for three days. The programme embraced three 
sessions a day, and the most of the time was given up to 
musical performances. I have calculated that in the entire 
programme there were about one hundred and forty pieces or 
movements performed, of which about fifty-five were by artists 
or of the artist class; while eighty-five were performed by per- 
sons of the other classes mentioned. Many of these latter 
showed excellent talent, and any one, or half dozen of them, 
almost, might be heard with pleasure. Several of them illus- 
trated principles of teaching which, if taken in connection with 
a sort of clinical explanation, might have been instructive. 
Nevertheless, the long succession of these performances proved 
tiresome and distracted attention from the performances by 
artists, of which there happened to be also a strong representa- 
tion. 


In the category of artist performances I put the playing of 
the Detroit Philharmonic Club, consisting of Mr. William 
Yunck, first violin; Mr. Hermann Brueckner, second violin; 
Mr. Frank Resche, viola, and Mr. Herman Heberlein, ‘cello. 
Mr. Yunck and Mr. Heberlein are very good players indeed, 
and the quartette as a whele goes admirably. They were 
heard in the Beethoven Quartette in C minor, opus 18, and in 
two movements of the Schumann Quintette, with Mrs. Heber- 
lein at the piano. The two other evenings of artist work were 
by Mr. Leopold Godowsky, Mr. William H. Sherwood and 
Mr. Geo. Ellsworth Holmes. 

The curious thing about this Detroit meeting was the utter 
lack of educational discussions or papers. The only exception 
was in the public school department, which Mrs. Emma Thom- 
as had worked up quite successfully. The star performer in 
this section was Mr. William L. Tomlins, whose characteristic 
personality and mystical and often vague, but also some- 
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what forceful, suggestions® concerning music in the schaol- 
room and in life and society were of value. The only other 
papers were the address of the president, Mr. Albert W. Platte, 
of Saginaw, and a short biographical paper on women com- 
posers by Mrs. T. H. Christie, Detroit. The concert appertain- 
ing to this occasion, I will add, was one of the most largely at- 
tended of all. It belonged to the current swim of musical and 
woman club study, and is part of that culture which consists in 
the new woman acquiring confidence in her incessantly widen- 
ing powers to do, to suffer, and to enjoy. 
* * 

The president’s address began by recognizing the defective 
character of the meetings and their want of proper force upon 
the musical culture of the state. He suggested that this might 
be bettered by an organized effort at “music extension,” 
courses of lectures, recitals and the like, sent out under the 
auspices of the state society and supported locally by active 
“local sections” of members of the state society. I believe that 
he expected the outcome of a movement of this kind to result 
in a delegated membership of the state society. 


* *K * 


The idea has value; but to carry it out, or rather, to get the 
machinery and the spirit into organization for successfully 
carrying it out, would afford field for a grade of executive 
ability and organizing capacity which appears to be much 
lacking in the musical profession—if, indeed, it be not foreign 
to its temperament. The more musical you create a person- 
ality, the less he is able to organize and control an aggregate of 
opposing personalities. The innate friction appals such a man. 
It drives him to the retirement of his own fireside. On the 
other hand, the artistic endowment gives a man a controlling 
authority of his own. Take Mr. Godowsky, whom I mention 
as perhaps the most gifted and masterly musical mind known 
to me, and in his playing and above all in his charming and 
intensely poetic interpretations, he exerts an influence which 
few men in the world exert. The field of this influence will 
widen as long as his powers mature; but he is limited to this 
one mode of operating. As an artist he is a prophet; as a 
man to organize a great educational movement, he would be 
impossible. Or, rather, it would be impossible for him be- 
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cause the call to play is his own particular call. The like is 
true of every artist. ’ 

Yet a movement organized and controlled for a music exten- 
sion by persons wanting in artistic sense (both as to subject 
matter to present and manner of adequate interpretation) 
would be foredoomed to failure. This, however, is matter for 
Professor Platte to work out. When the committee is ap- 
pointed, he must necessarily be ‘its chairman. Then we will 
await his report. 

me es 

The great difficulty with the average music teacher in a 
small town, when he thinks of one of these far-away state or 
national meetings is to convince himself that he would be 
benefited twenty or a hundred dollars worth by attending; and 
that his neighbor attending, while he himself stayed away, 
would thereby gain an advantage over him. Hence, after all 
the central question which as yet we are far from having mas- 
tered is the question Cui bono? Of what good is it? Am I 
taller, fatter, thinner, shorter, do I play better, play longer, 
sing more frequently, or gain more pupils by going? If not, 
why am I to go? Why should I forward to the secretary my 
two dollars for annual dues, when I cannot for the life of me 
see that I am to get any good at all by doing so? This is the 
practical question. 

~~ 2 

There are four possible reasons why one might care to be a 
member of a society of this kind, namely: To learn some- 
thing; to be inspired; to have a good time; or (I now come to 
the universal and general motive of all), to run for office. 

Taking the case of the Michigan society from these four 
aspects, let us see where they bring us. I begin where I left 
off, by saying that I believe only two persons were elected to 
office; or, if more, only two new ones. Evidently this chance 
is remote. As to having a good time, it was very hot; this was 
not the fault of the officers of the society, but they were suffer- 
ers with the rest of us. As to inspiration, consider how the air 
was confused by the endless performances of music by per- 
formers who as yet are not artists. Teachers coming from 
neighborhoods where the standards of playing and singing are 
low, found many of these performances of distingiushed excel- 
lence. They had no: guide, and there are only a few music 

6 
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teachers as yet who know the great art of listening to music 
and taking it in “without vain questioning,” as St. Paul has it. 
ee & 

I am not saying that these lesser performances were without 
value. Just as one climbs a mountain a little higher than 
Mount Washington for the mere sake of having an outlook at 
another mountain more than twice as high, whose majesty 
and glory cannot possibly be realized from the level ground at 
its foot, so I think it is worth while for a student to attain 
these lesser grades of virtuosity for the sake of understanding 
better what it is that artists do. But in a case of this kind the 
average hearers are like those who travel along the valleys of 
Switzerland and can not see the Matterhorn, Monte Rosa, the 
Jungfrau, and the like by reason of the lesser hills which shut 
out their sight. At the same time these collected performances 
by talented young teachers, advanced pupils and young artists 
have a great value as object lessons in the current standards of 
teaching work. There ought to be some way of having this 
sort of thing going on all the time, during such a meeting, after 
the manner of “continuous vaudeville,” permitting one to call 
at the moment when the particular “turn” of his interest was 
due to be done. Meanwhile, let it be distinctly understood that 
these things, while of interest, do not form part of the high 
ranges; for them let us reserve the honor which is their due 
and which, in fact, forms the proper atmosphere. 

* * X* 

Surely it would be worth something if at these meetings 
young teachers from inland towns could bring practical ques- 
tions to the attention of the leading lights of the profession in 
the state. I am well aware that in this channel there are rocks 
which have wrecked many a craft heretofore. When the vocal 
teachers begin they do not go very far before one gets stuck 
on a rib, another on a collar bone and another on a diaphragm 
or a glottis, and the meeting separates. It is the same thing 
with piano teachers. One has heard of Deppe, another of 
Mason, and another of Virgil, and the old story of “one of 
Paul, one of Apollos, and another of Peter,” is re-enacted. But 
then what of that? We need ideas, and we need contact with 
leading minds. We have got to have it if an educational meet- 
ing is to do good. 

They have a rule in the Michigan association that no solo 
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artist shall be heard two years in succession; and for aught I 
know that no officer shall have an idea two years in succession; 
or that no man shall present ideas two years in succession. 
This is a sort of Procrustean, trades-union rule, based upon 
the postulate that the thousands of music teachers in Michi- 
gan, or any other state, are all liable to have ideas; and to have 
them in successive years. Liable? Yes, liable! But not very. 


* *K * 


Thus the floor is now declared open to the creative mind 
able to point out a way in which the state associations can be 
made interesting and valuable to every person attending; so 
much so that every average teacher will hasten to enroll him- 
self and diligently come. And then to let us know how we are 
to have ideas in plenty and yet suppress the bore and crank; 
and have all sorts of playing and still be able to discern the 
glory of great art; how to prepare programmes without hav- 
ing them cut and dried; and how not to shut out what the 
preachers call “wind-falls,” meaning thereby the lucky ideas 
which turn up after the programmes are printed. It is a neat 
little job; who speaks first? 

III. 

In making out a programme for appearance before one of 
these state or national societies an artist is in an awkward posi- 
tion. One pianist thinks that no recital is interesting to an 
audience unless composed of many short pieces, largely of a 
pleasing character. Another thinks that unless the artist has 
at least a few numbers illustrating his highest powers he will 
not put them forth, and the impression he leaves will be wholly 
inadequate. Something of this kind turns up whenever an 
artist offers a programme in which pieces occur commonly 
supposed to be beyond average comprehension. For example, 
in this Godowsky programme we had the Grieg Ballade, a 
work seldom played in public. Why is it not oftener played? . 
Is it not about the most complete expression of Grieg’s imag- 
ination and piano-playing art? Surely it is this very distinctly. 
The reasons why it is not more often played are mainly its dif- 
ficulty, the range and variety of piano-playing required in it, 
and the form, which is‘that of variations. Now the variation 
form does not happen to be a current musical form with the 
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present generation of hearers, despite the fact that some of 
the greatest illustrations of it have been composed quite lately. 
The variation as a continuous piece is subject to the marked 
advantage for the hearer that the form completes itself in short 
pieces, with the incidental advantage of variety derived from 
a fundamental theme. It has also the great disadvantage of 
monotony of key. To avoid this some composers vary the key 
now and then as well as the mode from major to minor. It 
has an additional disadvantage for the player that it does not 
afford him any assistance in the way of what we might call 
momentum. When an artist starts out to play a long fugue, or 
any well-organized and thoroughly worked out movement, es- 
pecially a sonata, he derives a great deal of advantage from the 
momentum of the playing. While the subject matter is duly 
contrasted, the relation of keys and the stability of the rhythmic 
movement afford a track along which the experienced player 
proceeds with the confidence of a locomotive upon its usual 
run. Ina set of variations the train comes to a full stop once 
in sixteen measures, or thereabouts, and this full stop is most 
of the time upon the very same tonic. Moreover, there is a 
monotony of landmarks from which even the most lively im- 
agination cannot escape, and the art of the composer is illus- 
trated in his securing variety and unexpected contrasts, while 
never exceeding the limits proper to the form in which he is 
working. Grieg, in this Ballade, has managed to accomplish 
wonders in this regard, nevertheless the form of it necessitates 
pauses after each stanza, and no hearer is able to enjoy it and 
understand it as a whole until after many hearings. Neverthe- 
less, such is the fancy of the composer that remarkable beauties 
meet us at almost every step of the way, and if the hearer dis- 
abuses himself of the effort to realize it as a single piece, until 
after repeated hearings have made him familiar with the work 
in its wholeness as well as its detail, he will get a great deal 
of pleasure out of it. This is what happens when Mr. Godow- 
sky plays it. Every new variation is like an additional stanza 
- recounting some new adventure of the hero—a melancholy 
person closely related to the old family of D minor. So, in 
selecting a long composition of this class in place of a closely 
developed piece like a long fugue or a sonata; the artist merely 
elects to illustrate the moods of his playing in place of his skill 
in interpreting a movement requiring certain other qualities. 
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The Brahms variations afford another extreme example. 
These had probably a technical motive, at least to some extent. 
They are among a small number of the most unexpected and 
difficult pieces for the player. Yet they are also poetical, as was 
shown on this occasion. It is plain that Brahms had in mind 
music and mood; and the technical demands of these varia- 
tions are merely the result of calling upon the pianoforte for 
new effects of sonority and new phases of poetical expression, 
these in turn calling for novel combinations of finger and hand. 
That these esoterically conceived variations will for a long 
time remain to the average musician something so difficult as 
to be almost a pity that it is not impossible, is entirely likely. 
But the time will come when it will be seen that in them 
Brahms has illustrated some of his most original qualities and 
the higher phases of his art. But when they are played it 
necessarily will happen that they are listened to by hearers un- 
accustomed to them; or prejudiced against them in advance 
by hearing them attempted by players unequal to their de- 
mands or ignorant of the beauty underlying these extraor- 
dinary forms. Thus, in offering them, the artist runs the risk 
of boring his hearers, if not of absolutely offending them. 
What then is he to do? 


Popularity, or the love of it, in my opinion, is the weakest 
motive possible in art. Like the undue love of money, it is the 
root of all evil—or, at least, of the major part of it. And in the 
long run it is a great deal more important for musical hearers 
to learn to understand and appreciate high art than to hear 
over and over again the small art which as yet seems more 
within their reach. 

The thing for an artist to do in making up his programme 
is, first of all, to please himself. Just consider the situation. 
Here is a highly sensitive personality with whom art is more 
than a religion, it is his very life, representing his inmost aspi- 
ratons, loves, desires, raptures and his most confidential de- 
pressions and griefs. This sacred material he undertakes to 
bring before the multitude, who not alone will fail to un- 
derstand it as heart-discourse, but will even fail to realize 
much of its coherence and worth upon its merely musical side. 
His sensitive nature will be repelled by their opposing person- 
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alities and in many cases his springs of emotion absolutely 
closed and impervious to expression, because he feels that he 
is playing to unsympgthetic hearers. 

It is only when the matter which he brings with him occupies 
his very heart and interests him intellectually that he is able to 
rise above disturbing influences of this sort, and as he plays he 
warms up, and if things go well he presently plays as if alone— 
with a true musical outpouring of sweetly changing moods and 
fancies. This is one advantage of having a long piece at the 
start. It retains the attention of the hearers as well as of the 
artist, whereas with a variety of short pieces there is no innate 
logic behind the succession, and what is gained in one little 
mood is lost in the next. Thus an entire recital might pass 
without the audience having had one real experience of the 
best powers of the artist. I am persuaded that much of what 
is popularly supposed to be a lack of interest in piano music 
has its source in this effort of many good players to confine 
themselves to familiar compositions, and, if possible, to those 
which are popular. 

Hence I hold it for an axiom that the first thing for an artist 
to do is to consider his own personality and mind, and to make 
up a programme which will be likely to interest him in its 
great features and please him in its successions and contrasts 
at the moment of performance. 

With so much in his favor there is a chance of his being able 
to rise into the clairvoyant state of spirit and give himself up to 
the charm of masterpieces. Particularly is this the case in pro- 
portion, as the artist is capable of being moved and played 
upon by the innermost fancies of great composers. By just so 
much as he is open to inspiration from inner sources of this 
kind is he liable to destructive opposition from without. 

Thus, when an artist offers me several pieces of rare value 
but of great difficulty, and therefore belonging to the poetry of 
music whose status with regard to the great heart of humanity 
is not finally determined, I take it thankfully; the more so if 
I find in the playing that he has indeed succeeded in inspiring 
himself, whereby in turn we, as hearers, have had the exquisite 
and all too rare experience of being played upon by zephyrs 
from out the innermost bowers of the musical Eden. 

As regards the variation form, there will come a time when 
the audiences will learn to observe the musical cleverness dis- 
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played in them, while at the same time not losing sight of the 
poetical variety of fancies opened and brought to expression in 
them. This is the spirit in which we have to listen to one of 
these great masters; for in the nature of the case what they 
know and feel in music is immeasurably more and higher than 
what we know and feel; it is theirs to open to us the stores, 
and ours to enjoy with reverence and delight. 


W. S. B. M. 











MENDELSSOHN’S VISIT TO QUEEN VICTORIA. 


In an article written by Joseph Bennett in the London Musical 
Times he speaks of Queen Victoria as a musician and quotes from 
Lady Bloomfield’s diary telling ‘how a fine but very difficult duet of 
Beethoven was played by herself and Matilda Paget on one piano 
and the Queen and the Prince Consort on another. And also of a 
concert at Buckingham palace in which her majesty sang five times, 
once in duet with the Prince Consort, once in a trio with Rubini 
and Lablache and three times as soprano in choruses.” 

Another very interesting part of this article is a letter written by 
Mendelssohn to his mother July 9th, 1842, telling of his visit to 
Buckingham palace ten days before, specially translated by Mrs. 
Benecker, Mendelssohn’s elder daughter: ‘Prince Albert had in- 
vited me to try his organ on Saturday at 1:30, before he left town. I 
found him alone, and as we were talking the Queen came in, also 
alone, in a simple morning dress. She said she had to leave for 
Claremont in an hour, and then she exclaimed, ‘but what a litter 
you are in!’ as the wind had scattered some loose leaves of music 
about the room and upon the pedals of the organ, which, by the way, 
is a pretty ornament to the room. While saying this, she knelt 
down and began to pick up the leaves; Prince Albert also helped 
and I, too, was not idle. Then the Prince began to explain to mc 
the stops, and the Queen said that she would finish tidying up sione. 
I now begged the Prince to play to me, so that I might boast in 
Germany of having heard him. He then played a chorale by heart 
with the pedals, quite correctly, and so nicely and clearly that it 
might have served as an example to many a professional organist. 
The Queen, who had finished her work, sat by his side and listened 
with evident pleasure to his playing. After he had finished, it was 
my turn, and I began with my chorus from ‘St. Paul,’ ‘How lovely 
are the messengers.’ Before I had gone through the first portion 
they both began to sing the chorus, and Prince Albert managed the 
stops very cleverly all the time—first adding a flute, then at the 
forte more stops, at the D-major part the ‘full organ;’ then he made 
an excellent diminuendo—and so on to the end, all by heart, that 
I really was quite delighted and greatly pleased. The hereditary 
Prince of Gotha having come in, some conversation began, during 
which the Queen told me that she liked singing my songs, and asked 
me if I had written any new ones. ‘You should sing one to him,’ 
said Prince Albert. She required a little persuading at first, and 
then said she would try the ‘Spring Song’ in B-flat, ‘if it can be 
found, for all my music has been packed up for Claremont.’ ‘ 

I now asked her not to let me suffer by this incident, (the packing 
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up) but to sing something else, and after consulting with her hus- 
band, the Prince said: ‘She will sing you something by Gluck.’ 
Meanwhile the Princess of Gotha had joined us, and all five of us 
went through many rooms and corridors till we arrived at the 
Queen’s sitting-room, where a huge rocking-horse was standing by 
the piano. Two bird-cages were also in the room, pictures on the 
walls, beautifully bound books on the table, and music on the piano. 
The Duchess of Kent came in, and while they were talking to- 
gether I looked through the music and found my first ‘Book of 
Songs.’ Of course I begged the Queen to choose one of my songs 
instead of Gluck, and she very readily did so in a most amiable way; 
and what did she choose but ‘Italy.’ She sang it most beautifully 
in tune, strictly in time, and phrased it charmingly. But where it 
goes down to D natural, followed by D sharp, she sang both notes 
D sharp; and as I gave her the D natural in the first two verses, 
she also sang D natural in the last, when it ought to have been 
D sharp! 

“But with this exception it was really delightful, and I have not 
heard the last long G sung by any amateur with such ease and in 
such perfect tune. When it was finished I had to confess that the 
song was composed by Fanny! (I must say it was rather hard to 
have to say it, but ‘pride comes before a fall.’) I then asked the 
Queen to sing a song which was really my own composition. She 
said that if I would give her plenty of help she would willingly 
do so. She sang ‘Lass dich nur nichts nicht dauern’ (‘The Pil- 
grim’s Song’) really quite faultlessly, and with beautiful feeling and 
expression. I thought it would not do to appear too complimentary 
at such a time, and therefore I merely thanked her over and over 
again; but when she said: ‘Oh, if I had not been so frightened I 
could have done better, I generally have very long breath,’ I praised 
her very heartily and with the best conscience in the world; for 
that praise near the end, having the long-sustained C, she sang so 
well, joining the C to the three following notes, all in one breath, 
as one rarely hears it done, that it highly amused me that she her- 
self should have spoken about it.” 


GODOWSKY AT DETROIT. 


At the meeting of the Michigan State Music Teachers Associa- 
tion Mr. Godowsky played the same program as in New York, with 
the addition of an Eclogue, ‘‘At the Fountain,” and the Tarantelle 
from “Venice and Naples” by Liszt. 

It will be recognized by every pianist that some of the numbers 
were of extreme difficulty, and these and all the rest, as also is in- 
variably expected of Mr. Godowsky, were played with a technique 
not only adequate but surpassing that of almost every other artist. 
In fact he has set a new pace at this point, as will be recognized more 
and more if his career is not prematurely cut short. The list also 
contains several pieces which are peculiarly ungrateful for an artist 
before a public measurably unprepared, particularly when the artist 
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happens to be a resident of the state or a contiguous one, and 
therefore wanting that magic halo which, although largely com- 
posed of printer’s ink, shines with a radiance which Eden might 
envy. 

The evening was intensely warm and the artist tired and de- 
pressed. Nevertheless the playing stands out in my memory as of 
most distinguished quality. I have never heard a long recital from 
any one in which the playing was given up to the sensitive 
come and go of musical intensity as such, all questions of person- 
ality and technique being entirely lost sight of. The piano was a 
very beautiful one, and the Grieg Ballade, the Paganini Brahms vari- 
ations, the Schumann Carnival and the Chopin selections were each 
in turn played in a most expressive, fascinating and (if the term 
might be used without implying lack of mental balance) rhapsodical 
manner, as if the artist had given himself up to the music without 
any kind of reserve. The external qualities which distinguished the 
playing were the beautiful and exquisite singing tone, the delicacy 
of the musical fluctuations, and the perfect rhythm in which all 
needed freedom did not in the least interfere with the continuity of 
musical thought, the preservation of which is one of the main 
qualities which makes orchestral playing so mueh less tiresome 
than that of pianists. The Brahms-Paganini variations he took 
at frightful speed, and they sounded phantasie-like, and not in the 
slightest like studies. In fact I doubt whether any hearer or close 
observer could possibly have determined from anything in the man- 
ner of the artist or in the playing which passages were of great 
difficulty and which ones possible to ordinary pianists. The entire 
performance was like exquisite singing—musical from first to last, 
always musical, always poetical; and the interpretations as a 
whole the mature expression of a musical mind of the first order. 
This is what I think about it. 

* * * 

The effect upon the audience was something surprising. It 
passed like a dream. No impression of labor or coldness lingered 
in it. Every piece was of itself an intcresting composition; and 
every one received a loving interpretation. You felt the certainty 
of the result, not in any apparent assurance of the artist but in the 
quality of the tone itself and in the infallibility with which the most 
imposing difficulties were surmounted as if they did not exist. It 
was the musical impression which reached the hearer. I have never 
heard a recital by any artist whatever in which it seemed to me that 
the composer had so complete a chance. 


IDEAL PROFESSIONAL CODES. 


The one little bird who declined to come into the general choir 
but went away and flocked all by himself, was undoubtedly one of 
the foremost singers. And there have been others, particularly in 
the American choir. I was consulting a sarcastic friend of mine 
upon this very point, when he asked me if I had tried to under- 
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stand it by referring to the High Art Professional Code. Upon my 
expressing ignorance of any such code, he kindly wrote it out for 
me, violating in the act one of the obligations he assumed in taking 
his high degree of musical masonry. As he wrote it, it ran: 

AR‘ ICLE 1. I am the only man who understands or cares for 
art; also the only man who is capable of working for it disinterest- 
edly. 

ARTICLE 2. All other players and singers are self-seeking, and 
most of them play and sing very badly. 


ARTICLE 3. Money paid to any other teacher or player is 
mostly wasted or worse. 


ARTICLE 4. Through reflection and by happy instinct I have 
come into a large capital of thought and understanding. As this is 
my business capital, it would be the height of indiscretion for me to 
communicate any of it, except a little of the esoteric part at so much 
an hour, and to one pupil at a time. 


ARTICLE 5. When I die the chances are that the world will go 
to the dogs musically. It will be very unfortunate, but what can 
I do? 

ARTICLE 6. Societies and affiliations are mostly detrimental 
to the interests of Art and to Me. They tend to draw things down 
to a common level, thus hindering Progress and a Proper Recogni- 
tion of My Position. 


ARTICLE 7. It is said and must be forever impossible to bring 
the rank and file of the so-called musical profession up to any proper 
idea of Art as I understand it. 

ARTICLE & At the same time, whatever can properly be done 
for them, I am willing to undertake if properly encouraged AND 
PAID. 


ARTICLE 9. What I want to know about this alleged National 
Association is where it will benefit Me. Because if it does not bene- 
fit Me it cannot possibly do anything for Art. (See Article 1.) 

* * * 


This succinct and definite professional code is said to have been 
dictated by the Learned Pig, who being of an investigating dispo- 
sition had a way of getting down to the very root of matters. The 
Pig lived by it faithfully until destruction overtook him and his 
hams and shoulders went to the smoke-house while his innermost 
affections went to the sausage-stuffers. 

Thus even in death he ministered to his fellowmen. 

ok * * 


Such a code simplifies life immensely. It is a part of the un- 
written business of the higher degrees of art-masonry, but it is 
now claimed that a still higher degree promises a different code. 

* * * 


It is impossible for a mere literary man, like the writer, to tell 
what the new code will be like, but it may perhaps have something 
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in it like the great principle which the late Henry Ward Beecher 
used to sum up in his famous lecture upon “‘The Christian Common- 
wealth,” when he said that we were like those who climb moun- 
tains. One man taller and stronger and more cool-headed than 
the others, reached up and drew himself to a higher level. He then 
reached down and assisted the next man to come upon his own level; 
this one, in turn, helped up the next one, and so on, while the first 
man was busy in attaining a still higher level. ‘“‘And where,” said 
he, “are the thanks due, and what must every man do when he is up? 
Shall he spend his time in thanking the man above him? No! He 
must turn and immediately help the next man up. Remember this: 
You owe down. Just as soon as you are one step up you owe it to 
help the next man.” 


JEROME HOPKINS ON WOMEN COMPOSERS. 


That aggressive relative of Miss Amy Fay, Mr. Jerome Hopkins, 
has lately devoted some attention to women composers, and the 
New York Sun gives some of his rather biting comments upon the 
Women’s Program of the M. T. N. A. in New York city. He begins 
with a paraphrase of some lines of Dr. Holmes: 


“T know it is a sin for me to sit and grin 
At their fears; 
But their music is so thin that it’s scarcely worth a pin, 
Oh, the dears!” 


Passing over some of the works of the different composers he 
classifies the songs of Virginia Gabriel as being very faulty when 
strictly judged, Madame Schumann, who early got over her creative 
ambitions, while Madame Carreno has written some charming dance 
music, but it is reflective and not original. 

He then gets down to the main question “why women cannot 
compose music,” and not satisfied with the tentative answer pro- 
posed last year that it was “because she could not sing bass and 
could not properly understand harmony,” he proceeds as follows: 

“Now, the most notorious congenital vacuity in woman is her 
logical vacuity. Few women can give a reason for anything in the 
higher regions of intellectual research unless they are pedagogued 
and coached by a man. 

“My darling Dolly, why do you persist in so and so?” asks the 
wearied swain (married or otherwise). 

“Oh, because.” 

“Because what!” he persists. 

“Oh, because,” she persists. 

Now here is the whole story in a peanut shell. 

The dear charmers are not logical. ‘They were not built in that 
way,” consequently in music they are unable to write logical se- 
quences, which are the foundation stones of durable, valuable music. 
And the student will find that no durable, valuable music can exist 
without this logical element; furthermore, that all music that has 
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proved to be the most valuable and durable has been built upon the 
logical elements of thematic development, melodic beauty and 
harmonic symmetry, correlative sequence, and originaliiy of con- 
ception, some of which qualities are to be found in combination 
even in folk song. It may be laid down as a pretty general rule 
that a putatively first-class creator of music who cannot parse a 
musical sentence is a first-class man or woman only putatively. 

The very first example of woman’s work presented by this after- 
noon’s program (a suite by Fraulein Aus de Ohe, and beautifully 
performed by Miss Banks), was an illustration of the masculine 
coaching through years of absorption, because neat, artistic, and 
charming as it certainly was, it was nevertheless soaked through 
and through with the atmosphere of the days when gavottes and 
bourrées and sarabands and courantes were all the fashion. 

I regret that time, space, and locality prevent an analysis of the 
rest of the feminine program, which, in spite of the feeble attempts 
of Mr. Towers’ little brochure, with its amusing list of names, of 
“Women in Music,” big and little (fancy Mme. Clara Schumann 
cheek by jowl with Bishop Littlejohn’s daughter!), has failed to 
prove anything more than we all knew before, namely, that we 
all worship the indispensable and angelic sex in its right metier, 
but that that is neither in climbing trees, throwing the discus, nor 
in wrestling with trombones, drums, and fagotti. 


MUSIC IN OBERLIN. 


A writer in the Springfield, Mass., Republican, probably Mr, 
Francis E. Regal, has written a very appreciative article upon the 
state of music in Oberlin College, giving very well deserved credit 
to Dr. Fenelon B. Rice who has been director of this conservatory for 
twenty-five years. He also speaks very highly of Prof. Edward 
Dickinson, whom he describes as “formerly a member of the staff 
of the Republican, who has many friends in this city and in North- 
hampton. He is a man of unusual learning and an ample writer on 
musical topics, and his serious and weighty views on art make 
themselves felt among his pupils.” 

The musical atmosphere at Oberlin he finds to be remarkably 
healthy, and such are the terms and the demand that each gradu- 
ate shall complete the course in at least two instruments, the voice 
counting as one, that it has a tendency to limit the number of 
graduates to a much smaller proportion than would be expected 
from the total number of students, which at the present time is 
about four hundred; out of this number only eight took degrees. He 
thinks that the music upon stringed instruments is not in a satis- 
factory condition there. The voice also suffers somewhat from a 
tendency of the good singers to go east or to Europe for lessons, 
for all of which, moreover, there may be reasons. 

One of the most pleasant circumstances mentioned in the article 
is the fact that on a recent Sunday the choir of the Second church, 
numbering one hundred and twenty-five voices, sang the great 
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chorus from Brahms’ requiem, “Behold, all flesh is as grass,” in a 
manner which makes most church music seem tame. He says “it 
was a performance worthy of any musical festival, and the effect 
was deeply spiritual.” 

In spite of the difficulty in getting good instruction on orches- 
tral instruments the conservatory orchestra generally numbers 
thirty-five and does creditable work. It has been remarked by very 
good judges that music is much better handled in Oberlin College 
and at Ann Arbor than in either of the eastern universities. 


A BEAUTIFUL SONG RECITAL. 

Through some oversight mention was omitted of a remarkable 
song recital given quite a while ago by Mrs. Katherine Fisk, con- 
tralto, Mr. George Ellsworth Holmes, and Mr. George Hamlin, tenor. 
The concert opened with that famous old ensemble number “The 
Mariners,” by Randager, and closed with a duet, ‘“‘The Fishermen,” 
by Gabussi. The selection of songs given by the severai artists was 
the following: 


By Mrs. Fisk: 
Sehwerer APECHICH . oi.cescscscecssconces Leoncavallo 
GANG ETI sterile alg) 516 a eas eG anieNeaeKeGaee Saint-Saens 
Death ANd The Maden 0.6 /0.6:6:066 sc: 00.0 v0 808 Schubert 
PAU 5.5 Siarsvaietereisic or we.e-e' Sikigioretdere® UevsterrR enters Tosti 
The Watchman and the Child............... Cowen 
RANG fare pare sist sia oie eo baler eee Or seeeieiiele” “Oelewer Tosti 
i ENOL IN oo ioin iso boc 0: seie le weieclnseoee Chaminade 
The Lass with the Delicate Air (Old English)... 
sipB Tavera lalarerets ieee wleraieare) seislere Ow Wi steverstee eae’ Dr. Arne 
By Mr. Hamlin: 
Four Gypsy Songs, “Liebeslieder’.......... Dvorak 
TE ea | a Or Chaminade 
PV MUTANT | 25105555207 araresoinevs oisie aioe egos oreete ara’ Brahms 
SUCB MRE MRRAE fos 5: 'c1scc: oi votes. aleva'ecesere'e afew oresc eee careers Brahms 
Why So Pale Are the Roses......... Tschaikowsky 
By Mr. Holmes: 
NR OE OC ome ET TEC Henschel 
SIE OD co.o-k avec tasareie¥e e's sKi oes ep resion Schubert 
Meine TiSbe: Wet “GeO. 6:65 0i<0:0.5:c:0:seciceeeec-0 Brahms 
ROI | snc hace cavawesise scalew ens Oscar Meyer 
WHO 12 DIGSTACO ooo cic cis.sc0ce 00% A. GC. Mackenzie 
King Duncan’s Daughters.......... Francis. Allitsen 
Vr AO ARIE «65 oso 0065 cc eis'yis v5.0 Lawrence Kellie 
Mrs. Fisk and Mr. Hamlin also sang a scene from “Samson and 
Delilah.” 


This recital was quite as remarkable from the quality of the 
singing by the artists as for the unusually choice selection of pieces. 
Mr. Holmes, as is well known, sings with splendid spirit; Mrs. Fisk 
has a very beautiful, rich voice, and Mr. George Hamlin is the 
well-known and delightful lyric tenor. 
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Among the most successful of the American music schools is the 
Broad Street Conservatory of Music in Philadeiphia, of waiem Mr. 
Gilbert Combs is director. At the commencement [ately the con- 
certos produced were Sterndale Bennett’s op. 19, and Hiiler’s op. 69. 
The accompaniments were by the-orchestra. Godard’s Introauction 
and Allegro for piano and erchestra, op. 46, was aiso played. 


OTHER NEW NOTATIONS. 


Speaking of new notations, I have received a letter from a hard- 
working music teacher in Texas, in which she comments upon the 
proposed new musical notation of Senor Errede, and then goes on 
as follows: 

“We believe that an abolition of the present much-complicated 
staff will eventually take place, and it is very truthfully said not 
until it is made clear that a simpler and more practical system has 
been invented. Mine is not an improvement on the above, but is 
as I arranged it several years ago and is almost like it. Does it 
look possible that one could be better? I thought that of my first 
staff. I must confess that I am so delighted with mine that I am 
restless to put it to use, but I cannot do so without help and advice. 
I desire more to help improve the science in order to diminish the 
labor of both teachers and pupils, but at the same time would like 
to have reward also for my labor however pleasant, but it is time 
well spent. I want to speak a word for my staff. My little boy of 
eight years took lessons seven months; he is bright enough. He 
touches most of the keys readily, corresponding to lines and spaces 
of soprano staff, and about two of bass staff, that is readily in song. 
I placed my staff with some music before him. He accomplished 
more than that in less than half an hour. He brightened in coun- 
tenance and learned to touch every key readily in both staves in less 
than thirty minutes. So did others the same thing, who had never 
played or taken a single lesson on an instrument, so simple is it.” 

I print the foregoing on account of the spirit of the writer; at 
the same time I repeat what I said last month, that in the first 
place so far as I understand music there is no particular need of a 
new notation and there is no practical difficulty in the notation we 
have, on the contrary it is extremely simple considering what it 
does. I have yet to see any other notation suggested that will do 
as much and do it so easily. Moreover, if a new notation were to 
be invented which was really a great improvement on the one we al- 
ready have, it would take at least one hundred years for it to come 
into anything like general use, and even then it is almost incon- 
ceivable. My advice to those engaged in inventing new notations is 


practically that of Punch to those contemplating matrimony— 
“Don’t;” 


PRELIMINARY CONCERT OF THE MAINE FESTIVAL. 
Many of our readers will remember an article in MUSIC some 


months ago, telling of the great festival chorus recently organized 


under that able director; Mr. William R. Chapman of New York 
City. 
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These choruses which were organized in every city in the state 
have been giving what they call preliminary concerts in their dif- 
ferent cities for the purpose of working up more enthusiasm for the 
festival and incidentally getting a little practice in concert work be- 
fore they all come together for the great festival next October. 

That there is much good work being done outside of the great 
cities may be readily seen from the program attached, which was 
given in Lewiston in the last part of June. 


TREPOGUCIOFY FROMOATES o.5cicc eee cncdcciceesies Mr. W. R. Chapman 

Gloria, 12th Mass—Mozart ...............0.. Chorus and Orchestra 

Song—‘‘My Love, Farewell” (From “The Trumpeter at Sack- 
REO JUN 555,05 bos ois leo cwisrdslorerneleeis econ George W. Horne 

TiN oo oss. ves ene Cae NGWEN OSA AL KORRRCHE RECS Chorus 

Song—“This Would I Do”—W. R. Chapman...... Mrs. G. M. Barney 

’Cello Obligato by G. B. Whitman. 
PAttiS Tym —W.. Ree CBI es soo ooo sccbieiore ee sieeeeee sie eee Chorus 
Baritone Solo, Mr. Drake. 

Song—‘“Magnetic Waltz”—Arditi............ Miss Lois G. Thompson 

Hallelujah Chorus (from ‘‘The Messiah’)—Handel............ 
wiNeargusis Sie tava tesla Vole lavavanotols ie Gave sec eieleralele-eies siete Chorus and Orchestra 

Praise Ye the DAtHSr—GoOunod 6 o.oo ciscccsenessseesccseeses Chorus 


Song—‘Bright Star of Love’—V. Robaudi...Mrs. Martha M. Lufkin 
’Cello Obligato by Miss Florence Hill. 
Inflammatus (from “Stabat Mater’’)—Rossini................ Chorus 
: Soprano Solo, Miss Dingley. 
Song—“Tell Me, Beauteous Maiden”—Gounod...Miss Lillian Bearce 


Thanks Be to God—MoengelesObn ....... a. ccccccccvcccccececces Chorus 
NE oi swret, oslo Gea ro aloe IS Ris es eae o eee Miss Florence Stinchfield 
Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust—Gounod........ Chorus and Orchestra 


MINOR MENTION. 

That must have been a very delightful concert which Mr. Clarence 
Eddy gave in the Trocadero in Paris, on the 12th of June, 1897. 
There was a large audience present and great enthusiasm. Mr. 
Eddy played a new concert overture by Alfred Hollins, the blina 
organist of London, a variety of smaller pieces, a double theme 
varied by Samuel Rosseau, a Lamentation, op. 45 by M. Guilmant 
and a Toccata in E flat by Capocci. He also played the Handel 
Largo and the large G minor fugue by Bach. Mr. Eddy was assisted 
by M. Auguez, the celebrated baritone of the Opera, Mr. Clarence 
Whitehill and Miss Rose Ettinger, the latter of whom made her 
usual astonishing success. M. Paul Viardot also appeared as violin- 
ist. This concert was arranged and managed by M. Guilmant, and, 
in fact, served as the conclusion to his concerts of the present sea- 
son. The press notices were very complimentary indeed. 

* * * 

I have received a concert program from the Rio Grande College, 
Ohio, in which, after an overture by the Rio Grande band “Gems 
of Stephen Foster, Tobani” and a prayer, three concertos were 
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played—Mendelssohn’s in G minor, Rubinstein’s in E minor and 
Hummel’s in B minor. The music department of this college is 
under the direction of Prof. George S. Bohanan. 


* * * 


Among the interesting chamber concerts given in Chicago which 
escaped mention at the time was a very charming musical given by 
Mr. Emil Liebling at Kimball Hall, at which, in connection with Mr. 
Harrison M, Wild and Mr. Arne Oldberg, he played the Bach triple 
concerto in D minor. Mr. Wild and Mr. Liebling played the Schu- 
mann-Reinecke Impromptu from ‘Manfred’ for two pianos, and 
Mr. Liebling and Mr, Beresina played the Prelude and Scherzo from 
the Goldmark suite. 

* * &* 

That was a very pleasant recital given by the pupils of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bicknell Young in Kimball Hall at the close of the season, in 
which were performed among others, Mr. Harry Rose Shelley’s song, 
“The Minstrel Boy,’ a new duet by Mrs. Young, entitled ‘“May,” for 
soprano and baritone, and some very well selected songs from 
Brahms and Rubinstein, as well as several operatic arias. 


* * & 


Speaking of concertos,the Sherwood Club gave a concerto evening 
at the close of their season, in which the authors represented were 
Sterndale Bennett with his fourth concerto, Ferdinand Hiller in his 
F sharp minor, Templeton Strong “An der Nixen-quelle” for two 
pianos, Rubinstein’s D minor concerto, Liszt’s Hungarian Fantasie, 
and Saint-Saens’ concerto in G minor, the latter played by Mr. Sher- 
wood himself. 

* * ok 

I have received a very interesting book of programs of the ex- 
amination recitals of the Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music, of which 
Mr. Beveridge Webster is the director. There were thirteen concerts 
in all, given between eleven o’clock June 25th and three o’clock 
July 2d. The earlier concerts of the series were evidently designed 
to represent the less advanced students, the compositions being the 
usual repertory of sound instruction below the fourth grade. June 
28th, however, at three o’clock, there was a program of the works of 
Beethoven, in which, among other things, the sonata op. 53, sonata 
op. 81, variations and fugue op. 35 and a concerto op. 75 were played. 
A Schubert program was given the day following, a program of 
works from Mendelssohn, one from the works of Schumann and one 
from Chopin were given in the last days of the festival—for such it 
must have been. The showing is a very brilliant one indeed and in- 
dicates a large membership for the conservatory. 

* * * 

Speaking of the high standard of music in remote western points, 
I have received a program of a graduation recital given at Spring- 
field, Mo., in the Conservatory of Drury College, the program con- 
taining the Beethoven sonata in D minor op. 31, a Chopin number 
7 
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consisting of the Black-Key Study, the first Study in op. 25, the noc- 
turne in C major op. 37, No. 2, the Waltz in A flat op. 34, No. 1, 
Scherzo in B flat minor op. 31, then a variety of smaller pieces, in- 
cluding Grieg’s “March of the Dwarfs” and the Wieniawski Waltz 
in D flat, the whole ending with the Weber Concertstiick. This isa 
very remarkable program indeed, if well played. The juxtaposition 
of the Black Key study in G flat to be followed by the study in A 
flat, No. 1 op. 25, was unhappy. The agreeable succession of tonali- 
ties ought always to be observed in programs. It is also a mistake 
to put two pieces of finger running work in succession in a program. 
They should be separated by a piece of a quieter character. In the 
present instance it is worthy of special notice that the young lady 
playing this program, Miss Washatella Turner, had been under the 
instruction of her teacher during the previous five years. 


* * #* 


Speaking of long commencement exercises, that was a fine pro- 
gram of the Fifty-Fourth Commencement of the State Normal and 
Training School at Potsdam, N. Y., June 22d, where the music de- 
partment is under the direction of Miss Julia E. Crane. The length 
of this commencement was not so much in what they had as in what 
they escaped, since the program contains the names of upwards of 
sixty graduates who were excused from the delivery of their theses. 
The graduates this year in the music teachers’ course numbered 
fourteen, in the singing course one, and in the piano course five. 
As an illustration of the standard attained in the latter department, 
the only piano solo upon the program was MacDowell’s ‘‘Witches’ 
Dance.” 

* * * 

Mr. David Bispham gave a Brahms concert in London some time 
ago which he began with ‘Four Serious Songs” and sang also a 
series of romances from Tieck’s “Magelone.” He was assisted by 
Miss Marie Engle and by Miss Rosa Olitzka. “Musical Opinion” says 
of Mr. Bispham himself that “his powerful, resonant yet exquisitely 
mellow and flexible basso and finished method gave likewise splen- 
did expression to his share, and Miss Engle is complimented for her 
bright soprano and artistic vocalization. 


x *& * 


The Kneisel String Quartette of Boston has been playing in Lon- 
don, where they speak of them as “International String Quartette,” 
a title remarkably well deserved, since the playing of this quartette 
is at the present moment probably the most finished in the world. 


* * * 


The Chicago Musical College made its usual brilliant display for 
graduating exercises this year, the concertos appearing on the pro- 
gram being the first movement in Beethoven’s opus 87, second and 
third movements of MacDowell’s opus 15, the first movement of 
Lipinski’s Concerto Militaire for violin, and the first movement of 
the Schumann piano concerto. The players of these pieces were 
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selected by competition out of classes numbering forty or more, the 
great majority of whom had devoted nearly all their practice time 
for several months to preparing for the competition. 


* * *€ 


We have before made mention of the very good work in chamber 
music that is being done at the Conservatory of the Northwestern 
University under the direction of Prof. P. C. Lutkin. The University 
string quartette, of which Mr. H. M. Knapp is first violin, played 
at the opening of the dedication exercises of the new music hall 
Grieg’s Quartette for Strings G minor, and Beethoven’s opus 97. 
They have given a large number of very excellent programs the 


past year. 
ok * * 


Mr. Winton J. Baltzell was lately awarded a premium of fifty dol- 
lars for the musical setting of a peem by Edmund C. Stedman. 


* * &* 


At the commencement exercises of the Des Moines Musical Col- 
lege, under the direction of Dr. M. L. Bartlett, the following con- 
certos were played: Weber in C major, Mozart in D, Reinecke’s 
Concertstuck, Mendelssohn’s Capriccio Brillante, Beethoven’s B flat 
major, Hummel’s A minor, Mendelssohn’s G minor and Hiller’s F 
sharp minor. 

It is a very open question whether the amount of time necessary 
to prepare pieces of this kind for public performance is economically 
bestowed in school work, since the nature of the case a concerto is 
an extremely impracticable piece of music for any other use, and 
nothing is less artistic than the performance of a concerto for piano 
and orchestra with the orchestral part by second piano. In many 
of the schools, moreover, the selection of players is finally made by 
competition, the result being that the pupils give up almost their 
entire practice time for several months preparing for the competi- 
tion, oftentimes as many as forty or more on the same piece. Then 
these are sifted out before the competition approaches, and then the 
sub-committee of the faculty sifts out all except three or four of the 
best remaining, and finally the adjudicator in charge selects one for 
the contest. What the unfortunate ones gain is not so easy to 
discern, but there is another more serious side to it, which is that 
the long continued practice on a single piece, and especially the un- 
thinking practice as it so often is, has a tendency to induce the 
player to fall into errors which are sometimes never entirely gotten 
rid of. Meanwhile they might have been putting much time upon 
the study of a well selected diversity of pieces calculated to improve 
the playing in many different directions and at the same time afford 
a repertory of interesting pieces for concert and private use. 

These remarks are no more applicable to the Des Moines con- 
servatory than many others, some of them very prominent schools. 

s ¢ * 


After a long term of acquiescence in the Tonic sol-fa system in 
England a committee composed of representatives of the Academy 
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of Music waited upon Sir John Gorst, M. P., at the Educational De- 
partment, for the purpose of presenting a series of resolutions passed 
by the Incorporated Society of Musicians, taking the ground that in- 
asmuch as children have to learn the staff notation eventually it 
could be introduced much sooner than now, and they also raised 
the question of whether the Tonic Sol-fa notation is of any advan- 
tage at all. 

In the “Musical Opinion” of recent date the arguments of the 
various gentlemen were given, but they covered no new ground. 
The Tonic Sol-fa has made very great headway for a number of 
years in the elementary schools of England on account of the ease 
of the notation and the immense saving of time for the ordinary 
teachers which its use affected. This has led to the teaching being 
done in many cases probably by persons whose knoweldge of music 
was insufficient and incomplete. 


* * &* 


As an example of the taste which is becoming much more dis- 
played in the selection of songs for public performance, a recital of 
Mr. Sidney P. Biden may be mentioned, which was given some time 
ago at Kimball Hall, in which the following songs occurred: 

Schubert’s “Restless Love,” “The Post;” Grieg, “Thy Warning Is 
Good,’ “The Old Song;” Schumann, “Spring Night;” Lassen, 
“Whither,” “My Love’s an Arbutus” (old Irish); Clarence Dickin- 
son, “The Ways of Love;” Old English, “Drink to Me Only With 
Thine Eyes;’ Massenet, “Vision Fair;” Adolph Weidig, “Ah, Might 
I, Dear;” Chadwick, “He Loves Me,” “Sweet Wind That Blows;” 
Denza, “A May Morning.” 

The instrumental numbers were furnished by Mr. Emil Liebling 
and Mr. Adolphe Brune. 


she eg 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
(By Mrs. Emma Thomas.) 

Question: My older pupils lack enthusiasm. Will you suggest 
anything whereby I may arouse more interest? 

Answer: I would try and select a song particularly suited to the 
boys and have them feel that you depend on each one personally to 
help you; then, if possible, have an artist sing for them their school 
songs. Select a song that will appeal particularly to the girls. I 
find after that I have very little trouble. 


Question: Will you suggest a few helps for improving children’s 
voices? 

Answer: To obtain the best results in tone production is to be- 
gin at the top of the voice and work down. Second, keep the throat 
open and relaxed. Again, sing plenty of songs with high tones. If 
we begin with, say, ‘‘middle C’’ most children will produce what is 
commonly called “chest tone.”’ If a scale is now attempted they will 
carry this “chest” or “thick” quality up beyond its legitimate limit, 
causing contraction of the throat, and a forcing and straining of 
the voice which makes an open throat improbable if not impossible. 

Therefore, begin with a pitch on which the child cannot use 
either the low or the middle register, say somewhere about third 
space C, and when a scale is to be sung sing it descending. In dif- 
ficult cases it will often be found necessary to begin higher. An 
advantage of beginning high is that the tone is produced without 
“throat-effort” (throat-strain) and it is possible, and easily so, to 
train the child to sing “with his voice and not with his throat.” 
Of course power is not to be aimed at at first, that will come later, 
and the child who uses his high quality exclusively will be able to 
sing long at a time without fatigue. 

Position of body is a very infportant factor in good tone work. 
We must have good erect position, either standing or sitting. 

Do not combine calisthenics and singing; the voices of the chil- 
dren will surely suffer. Where our teachers wish to have marching 
with music and have no musical instrument, I suggest that a little 
choir be formed and standing in the front of the room they can sing 
a little marching song while the others march. 

Be sure that the temperature of your rooms is kept at an even 
heat. If the air is impure raise the windows or do something to 
freshen the air of the room. Do not have the singing lesson imme- 
diately after recess; never tolerate loud, coarse, harsh singing, and 
while the large majority of my teachers have pleasant speaking 
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voices, a circumstance which has so much to do with pure sweet 
singing by the children, I have labored hard with those of my teach- 
ers who have not this charm to have them cultivate a pleasant 
speaking voice. We all know how quickly pupils will imitate the 
harsh, peculiar voice of a teacher, either in speech or song. The 
children are quick to imitate, and how happy we ought to be that 
the humdrum, half-spoken, half-sung recitation of a lesson in arith- 
metic is almost wholly something of the past. 

Again, as Mr. Tomlins suggests, in teaching children the correct 
use of the voice the most varied exercise of the imagination on the 
part of the teacher is very necessary. The teacher will succeed best 
who can most correctly picture the child’s thought and estimate the 
impressions which given effects produce upon its mind. 

It is always best to have the reading lesson precede the singing 
lesson, and if the thought and story of the new song can be brought 
out in the reading lesson it will prove a great help to the singing. 
It would also be a great advantage to the children if from time to 
time they could hear their own school songs interpreted by real 
artists. Through the genérosity and great kindness on the part of 
some wealthy citizens, or of the artists themselves, this is being 
accomplished in some cities. May it be in all! 

Be very careful in the selection of our songs; choose songs of 
bright, lively character, varying with lullabys and songs that will 
appeal to their imagination. Above all our children should sing 
music worthy of the name. 


Question: Will you suggest a few songs suitable for the fall of 
the year, for primary grades. Many of my songs are written so low 
for the children’s voices that I fear to use them. 

Answer: Song, “Autumn.” Primary songs, Minard, Oliver Dit- 
son & Co. “The North Wind.” Song stories, Pattie Hill-Clayton, 
Summy & Co. “Blowing, Blowing Everywhere.” Pattie Hill-Clay- 
ton, Summy & Co. 

Children’s songs ought not to have been written low. Let them 
be transposed into higher keys. The sweetest children’s voices are 
those who use the highest part of the voice. 


CARL FAELTEN ON TEACHING CHILDREN SINGING. 


Most children possess an inborn love for music, and all of them, 
whether especially gifted musically or not, should receive some 
training of their musical faculties and in common musical knowl- 
edge. The results of such training will become to them a source of 
satisfaction and inspiration, and a moral factor in life, fully equal 
to any other educational achievement. 

Pestalozzi and other reformers have taught us that in imparting 
knowledge of any kind the following order should be maintained: 
The object first, the name for the object second, the written sign for 
the object last. Applying this simple and indisputable principle to 
music teaching, consideration should be given, first, to the develop- 
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ment of conscious tone perception and tone production; second to 
ihe common musical knowledge, and last, to the teaching of mu- 
sical notation. 

Instruction in conscious tone perception, called “ear training,” 
should not only occupy the first place in primary instruction, but 
should remain one of the most prominent features of all phases of 
musical education. 

Instruction in tone production, or musical execution, should 
establish good habits in the use of the voice and develop the faculty 
of correct singing, alone and in chorus. The teaching of primary 
musical knowledge, especially the naming of musical sounds, their 
combinations and characteristics, should go hand in hand with the 
primary development of tonal perception. It enables the child to 
classify the invisible material and to develop the faculty of musical 
reasoning. 

The teaching of reading and writing musical notation should be 
deferred until children have become sufficiently familiar with mu- 
sical facts and have acquired some power of musical observation. 
Like early talking, early singing should not be learned from written 
signs but by imitation. Teaching by note and singing at sight will 
then develop on a firm and natural basis and offer comparatively 
few obstacles. 

However, even then the cultivation of the ear for correctness 
and beauty in music should remain the main issue. Children should 
learn to sing from memory as many good folk-songs as their minds 
will hold, and thus gather a treasure for a lifetime and a basis for 
higher musical culture. In this way the public school could do a 
great deal for the spreading of musical culture and appreciation 
within its natural boundaries, 

Although I have had only limited opportunities for personal ob- 
servation of the present methods, these opportunities have been of 
such a nature as to allow considerable insight into the subject. My 
impression is that a splendid spirit for doing serious and efficient 
work is manifested by those who are entrusted with the teaching 
of music in the schools, and that the results in sight singing show 
excellent training in that line. At the same time, it seems to me 
that too much prominence is given to the development of skill in 
reading music and not enough to the development of musical faculty, 
especially of correct intonation. This criticism has been freely 
made by many other members of the conference; and one of the 
causes of defect in this respect I consider the usage of having chil- 
dren sing almost exclusively without accompaniment (a capella), 
which is admitted to be one of the most difficult tasks even for pro- 
fessional singers. 

As improvements on the present methods, I would suggest: First, 
the adoption of a more comprehensive course in elementary ear 
training and of exclusive singing by imitation in the first, or per- 
haps, the first two years ‘of the primary school; and in connection 
with such instruction the employment of a well-tuned, keyed instru- 
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ment in international pitch, say, a cabinet organ of small compass. 
The pendulum and the metronome should be freely used for gaining 
rhythmical firmness. Second, a reduction in the time and effort spent 
on sight singing and singing in more than two parts, which latter 
rather belongs to the domain of professional music instruction. 
Third, in devoting more time to the study of the folk-songs of all na- 
tions and memorizing their words and tunes. Fourth, in paying 
sufficient attention to individual singing, instead of too much to 
class singing. 

The introduction of such improvements should, in my opinion, 
not meet with great obstacles if they should be found advisable; and 
I hope the subject will be given serious consideration and also re- 
ceive the attention of the musical profession. The earnest efforts 
of the teachers of music in the public schools deserve far greater 
sympathy and attention from the professional musicians than they 
are at present receiving.—Boston Herald. 
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“T write you to learn if you teach music by mail. I would like to 
learn your idea in regard to phrasing, the accenting of slurs, etc. 
My idea is that quite a little could be accomplished by correspond- 
ence. I would be delighted to take a course of piano lessons under 
you, but I am a widow and have a little girl three years of age to 
look after, so at present it would be impossible. For this reason I 
am more than anxious to improve myself in the study of music and 
become as thorough as possible under the circumstances, for teach- 
ing music is my occupation. I received a diploma when I was thir- 
teen years of age, showing I had completed music in the fifth grade, 
and since that time I have devoted most of my time to teaching, but 
this is only a drop in the bucket. 

I have been told lately by musicians to accent the first note of 
every slur, and play the last note staccato and soft, which is en- 
tirely a new idea to me. I was always taught to connect and bind 
all tones and passages unless marked staccato, so I feel somewhat 
confused in the matter and really do not know which way to in- 
struct my pupils. For an example, in your Graded Course, Book IV., 
page 20, first measure in the right hand, should the first note be 
accented and the last in the measure be played staccato? And on 
page 21, second score left hand, where the two eighth notes are con- 
nected with a slur, should the first note be accented and the second 
played short and soft, and so on? Then on page 14, first measure in 
the right hand, where the first six notes are connected with a slur, 
should F be accented and E flat played staccato and soft? And as 
these notes are triplets should the first of each triplet be accented 
slightly, or should a whole phrase be connected and only shorten the 
last note to separate it from the following phrase? 

Could I not take up a course in the art of phrasing and form? It 
occurs to me that I could take up a piece or some study and have you 
direct me by correspondence as to the phrasing, where to accent, and 
the analysis. What would your terms be? Yourstruly, C. J. P.” 

I am sorry to say that the one thing which cannot be done is to 
teach phrasing by mail; the only thing appertaining to phrasing 
which could be done by mail is to give a list of a few of the things 
which belong to the “shall nots.” The whole treatment of a musical 
phrase, the manner of joining the tones, the proper feeling of the 
movement, and the variation of intensity up and down, as the senti- 
ment requires—all these have to be determined by the musical feel- 
ing, which in them has to be educated from the elementary forms 
proper to simple music, up to the more complicated forms of ad- 
vanced music. It is entirely impossible to describe intelligibly the 
proper treatment of a musical phrase; it can only be done by imi- 
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tation and by musical feeling on the part of the student. The entire 
work of music teaching in this department consists in awakening 
the pupil to a proper feeling and then in developing the technic for 
bringing out the feeling. 

There are no rules possible in regard to accenting the first note 
of a phrase and playing the last note staccato and soft. Sometimes 
you do and sometimes you do not. The normal idea of course is for 
all notes not otherwise marked to be played legato, but in the old 
editions of Bach, and in the music before Bach’s time, the phrasing 
was entirely unmarked and the proper divisions had to be made 
by the intelligence of the player. It is the same that happened a 
few centuries earlier in printing, when books were printed in capital 
letters entirely and without any spaces between words or periods, 
or other punctuation marks in the sentence. It therefore depended 
entirely upon the intelligence of the reader what sense he made of it. 

In the case you mention on page 20 of Grade IV. the first note in 
the soprano is accented, not because it is the first note of the phrase 
but because it stands on the accented part of the measure. The last 
note in a run of this kind is not played staccato, the idea of this 
study being continuous thirty-second note motion. As a rule all 
slurs drawn over the notes in a measure of running work are con- 
ventional purely, and signify merely that the passages are played 
smoothly, but do not signify that the phrases are to be separated 
from each other. They are rhythmic groups that are indicated by 
the slur and not phrases in the true sense. A slur running from the 
unaccented part of a measure to an accented part is usually inten- 
tional and indicates that the two notes so joined are to be brought 
out as an idea. 

This also happens occasionally when the slur runs from oné ac- 
cented point to another, as for instance in the third period at the 
beginning of the fourth line of the twentieth page in this same study, 
where in the right hand the E flat is slurred to the F. The E flat 
is accented because it is the beginning of the measure and the F is 
played staccato because it is so marked and because it is before a 
rest. Any note of one pulse or less, before a rest, is generally played 
either staccato or with an elastic touch, the necessary length being 
obtained by pedal. Almost always this has a better effect than to 
hold down the key. The intermingling of conventional slurs which 
signify nothing and of slurs which do actually indicate phrasing, is 
very perplexing and undesirable, but we are all so accustomed to 
the engraver’s trick of drawing a line over a passage that he thinks 
will look better so ornamented, that we do not notice it until some- 
body asks whether the last note shall be played staccato. I found in 
Dr. Mason’s edition of the Two-Part Inventions of Bach, that in the 
fourth invention he had used these conventional slurs in a number 
of places. Dr. Mason says that a slur does not imply a staccato on 
the last note under it. It never implies it. If the staccato is played 
there it is for some other reason than because the staccato terminates 
there. In the second case you mention, on page 21 of the same study, 
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in the second score, the second note is not played very staccato; the 
siurs indicate that there is a slight phrasing there, each pair being 
a little separated from the next pair. 

in the third case you mention, on page 14, of the same book, in 
the study of Shytte, the phrasing is observed; the F at the beginning 
ot each phrase is taken with an accent and I should say with a hand 
motion. ‘This necessarily separates it from the previous note, E 
fiat. ‘the EK flat, however, is not played with a positive finger stac- 
cato. The staccato that happens to it is, as you might say, incidental, 
in the effort to begin the repetition of the motive with a certain em- 
phasis. The entire phrase of two measures you will notice consists 
ot this motive of six tones repeated three times and beginning the 
fourth time, but ending with a quarter note. Then, in the second 
phrase we have a shorter figure consisting of this motive once com- 
plete and once in a shorter form, and the phrase is made by repeat- 
ing this again a degree higher. Wherever a composition is made 
up of short ideas repeated over and over, each repetition of the idea 
is slightly separated from the one before it, and the art of phrasing 
consists first in finding out whether you are dealing with a series of 
short ideas or with one long idea. That is to say, whether your 
long idea is made up of a series of completely organized short ideas, 
a single pattern repeated several times over. In this case of course 
the unity of the pattern has to be observed. There are cases where 
the repetition of the same pattern does not necessarily require that 
each repetition should be detached; such passages resemble the 
arabesques which decorators put around the wall by moving their 
pattern along and doing another installment of it. A very good 
example of this is found in the first two-part invention of Bach, 
beginning with the second note of the third measure to the first note 
of the fifth measure, where the right hand passage consists of a pat- 
tern of eighth notes repeated four times over. 

To return to this case of the Shytte study, it would be a great 
mistake to play the last note of those phrases of six notes softly. 
The intention of this study is to have a continuous eighth note run- 
ning motion in instalments, in which the brilliancy depends upon 
all the notes having a certain equality and, as I said before, the 
division into motives is somewhat incidental and accomplished by 
raising the hand for the beginning of each motive in order to make 
it emphatic, but the last note of the phrase is by no means to be 
Played softly. You will find it instructive to study musical form, 
and for that purpose I think the most convenient book you can use 
would be my “Primer of Musical Forms” published by Arthur P. 
Schmidt & Co., of Boston. This is on the analytical plan, and by 
comparing the examples cited there with the complete music, you 
would derive considerable benefit from it. There are a certain num- 
ber of general principles of phrasing which might be formulated; 
for example, in a cantabile melody the continuity of melody tone is 
one of the most important and necessary points to be observed. 
The separation of the plirases in music of this kind is very slight. 
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It is like singing, where the pauses between phrases are only suffi- 
cient for taking breath; or like violin playing, where the breaks 
between the phrases are the slight ones occasioned by reversing the 
motion of the bow. There are also a great many piano pieces in 
which the right hand has running finger work, continuous or nearly 
so; the Weber Perpetual Motion is a case of this sort. Another 
case is Mason’s Danse Rustique, although in ‘the latter the phrases 
are marked by sixteenth rests at the end. In all these things, 
whether slow and sustained or rapid, the continuity is much more 
important than the detachment or separating of ideas. There is 
another class of pieces of what we might call the Scherzo variety, 
made up of small ideas, small patterns, repeated many times. All 
this music is full of caprice and each little idea has to be clearly 
defined, and the art of the player is to do this without spoiling the 
effect of the period and paragraph, as a whole. It is the same 
problem the reader has to deal with when he has a long sentence 
with a number of commas in it which mark off subordinate clauses. 
What he has to do is to so treat the emphasis and modulation that 
the nominative case at the beginning of the sentence and the verb 
or predicate later on come together in their proper connection, in 
spite of the modifying matter which may temporarily have separated 
them. A certain amount of benefit can be derived from musical 
analysis from the standpoint of musical form, but the form con- 
stitutes only a small part of the art of phrasing, the real crux in 
phrasing being the management of the intensity, which you have 
to feel upon the melodic and harmonic side; so it is mainly a ques- 
tion of learning to feel the music and of being able to decide by in- 
tuition at what point the composer intended the intensity to be the 
greatest. M. 








METHOD IN PIANO STUDY. 


I have been repeatedly requested to give some account of my | 
method by those who think the special points I have taken up in 
these columns from time to time leave the matter in somewhat frag- 
mentary form. For the benefit of such the following: 

In so far as I have a method (and I suppose anybody who teaches 
for any considerable length of time has one) its central principle is 
the desire to make the player musical. According to my idea the 
teacher has to do three things for the pupil:—to improve the qual- 
ity of study, to develop keyboard facility, and to make them musical, 
also forward their musical development. I improve the quality of 
the study by requiring accuracy in the reading and especially in re- 
quiring memorizing, because it is impossible to memorize a thing 
intelligently without paying exact attention to it. This feature is also 
advantageous in the general mental training, since the concentra- 
tion of attention is one of the prime requisites in all acquisition of 
knowledge. To see and conceive exactly is the first thing, and to 
retain the second, to assimilate the third, all being degrees of the 
quality of study. 
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Now in music we begin of course with very simple forms, and 
progress as rapidly as the talent of the pupil permits. As soon as 
we reach a point where the conceptions have a certain amount of 
musical vigor as such, they begin to re-act upon each other as they 
are retained in the memory, and the musical experience accumulates 
very rapidly; each new piece acts as a sort of ferment and stimu- 
lates the mind to greater quickness and sensitiveness of musical 
impressions, so the playing becomes more and more musical through 
this quasi-chemical reaction of the different ingredients among 
themselves after they have been taken into the mind. A great deal 
of this work will do itself, but a part of it has to be done by the 
teacher. That is to say, when a piece has been memorized and has 
reached a point where the mind can follow it through easily, then 
the teacher has to take it up and revise the interpretation; intensify 
the reading of the different nuances, making it softer here and louder 
there, and developing climaxes if there are any. 

In process of time this kind of improvement after a piece is mem- 
orized becomes habitual with the pupil, who is able to do it unas- 
sisted by the teacher. I have been in the habit for many years of 
using Mason’s System of Technics in all the early grades. It is an 
open question with me, as with many other teachers, as to how much 
time can profitably be devoted to scales. While I am quite clear 
that for the sake of knowing the different keys and habituating the 
hand to the keyboard, a certain amount of scale practice is neces- 
sary, I am more and more inclined to regard it as of less importance 
than was formerly supposed. Mason’s system of arpeggios, devel- 
oped from the diminished chord by different applications of rhythm 
and modifications of the chord, give rise to a great variety of forms 
which are at least quasi-musical and always rhythmical. The re- 
sult is that a large number of repetitions are secured, combined with 
a very lively attention, since the necessity of keeping track of the 
accent prevents the mind wandering as it does in unaccented prac- 
tice. 

This part of the training, which has its most active place from 
the first to the fifth grades of instruction, is partly mental and 
partly muscular, and is more effectual than any similar expenditure 
of time that I am acquainted with. The Mason two-finger exercises 
have the advantage of giving the typical methods of eliciting tones 
from the piano, both the extremely strong tones required in mo- 
ments of greatest intensity and the lightest possible tone forms 
where rapidity and lightness are the main qualities. Once furnished 
with these extremes of the keyboard color scheme, the pupil is able 
presently to gain his interpretations in a manner which is rarely 
reached without a foundation of practice provided by these particu- 
lar exercises. 

With reference to the use of etudes, with which the literature of 
the pianoforte is now so reduntantly enriched, I am very much in 
doubt. In the two different Graded Systems which I have compiled 
I have endeavored to sift the standard studies and to retain only 
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those which have a certain amount of musical application. I am not 
at all sure, however, that any of them are absolutely necessary, and 
I am inelined to think that even better results would be obtained by 
the use of properly selected and correlated pieces of actual musical 
value, combined with technical exercises rhythmically treated. The 
practical difficulty of carrying on the study in this way is that it re- 
quires eternal vigilance on the part of the teacher, and a very happy 
faculty of discriminating the passing conditions of the pupil; for 
which reason the great majority of teachers will do better work if 
some kind of a well selected system of studies is combined with the 
piece and exercise practice. When the pupil has reached the fifth 
grade and, in fact, a little before this, about the fourth, the instruc- 
tion has to become more distinctly musical, and from the sixth 
grade on there are practically four things to be done to secure good 
piano playing: For clearness and distinctness in thematic work, 
Bach and other writers of that school; in general, however, Bach 
and Schumann are the two best writers for improving the playing 
in thematic development. They are better both because they diver- 
sify themes in a greater variety of manners and also because they 
develop their themes upon musical principles to musical climaxes. 
For abandon and spontaneity in playing, Schumann and Liszt; 
Schumann in the direction of expression and musical sensibility 
combined with great quickness and force, and at times in a very 
dreamy and mystical manner; Liszt for brilliancy and dash. There 
is a certain elegance of piano playing that comes from Chopin. 
These four typical elements of piano playing, intelligence, spon- 
taneity, elegance and dash, are necessary in almost every first-class 
piece, and it would be possible to fully develop the pupil and make 
a fine player, and use nothing but the works of these four writers 
from the fifth grade on. Beethoven I do not use as a developer, but 
as an artistic satisfaction from time to time, as we become able to 
deal with higher and higher illustrations of his genius. 

To sum up, according to my way of thinking, the first thing for 
the piano player to have in any grade is musical feeling; and the 
second thing a musical and expressive touch for the expression of 
musical feeling; and third, a varied selection of musical moods and 
tone pictures adapted to the changing conditions of the mind, so 
that one always has something suitable to play. In my system (if 
I may be allowed to use the expression) I have accomplished the 
most striking results through the unconscious modification of the 
pupil’s musical state by the action and re-action of well selected 
and well contrasted musical material. This, however, is an art 
which the teacher has to acquire by much experience and by care- 
ful observation of the effect following the use of different things. 

With reference to the use of the famous sets of studies in the 
advanced grades of piano playing, such as Cramer, Clementi, Chopin, 
Henselt and others, I do not regard Cramer as absolutely essential. 
Chopin is indispensable and is the corner stone of elegance in play- 
ing. His studies, however, are insufficient for the le‘t hand and in 
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post-graduate work; the re-writings of these done by Mr. Godowsky 
are destined to have a very important place for developing the left 
hand. Bach is indispensable from the fourth grade to the end. The 
Clementi studies seem to be useful with limits. They represent a 
school of playing which we cannot as yet afford to do without and 
yet upon which we cannot afford to expend a great deal of time. 
Henselt is a very uneven writer. A limited amount of study in his 
works conduces to breadth and melodiousness of playing. In the 
higher grades of brilliancy and sparkle, the studies of Liszt are 
destined to have a very important place, although as yet they have 
only found application in the training of artists. The elementary 
ground below these writers, aside from that covered by Stephen 
Heller, who is a poet of the piano, will probably be covered over 
and over again by new writers from time to time, each of whom 
will practically supersede those who went before him in some par- 
ticular province, 

















FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF ETuH- 
NOLOGY, to the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1892-3, by J. W. Powell, Director. In two parts, part I., 637 
pages; part II., pages 638 to 1111. 

These two very imposing volumes represent the work of the 
Bureau of Ethnology during the years 1892-3. The ground covered 
is extremely important from an ethnological point of view. After 
the general report of the director of the department, describing the 
general character of the work done, a series of memoirs follow con- 
cerning the more prominent tribes; that by Walter James Hoffman 
on the Menomini Indians extends for about two hundred and ninety 
pages and includes a general description of the tribes, their location, 
their form of government, their language, their cult societies, with 
the ceremonies appertaining to them, their mythology, some folk 
tales, mortuary customs, games, dances, etc., and a general view of 
their entire state of civilization. The next memoir is by George 
Parker Winship upon the Coronado Expedition in 1540-1542. This 
extends over nearly three hundred pages and completes the first 
volume. 

The second volume opens with a very elaborate discussion of the 
ghost dance religion by James Mooney, occupying the entire second 
part, something more than five hundred pages. It begins with the 
Indian traditions and a general description of the ghost dance and 
the religious ideas it represents, after which the peculiar ritual of 
several of the different tribes is traced. Of the Arapahoe tribe, for 
example, no less than seventy-three songs are given, and with a part 
of them the music appertaining; of the Cheyenne, nineteen songs; 
of the Comanches, four songs; of the Paiutes, nine songs; of the 
Sioux, twenty-six, etc. This collection of folk lore is the most im- 
portant, it is thought, yet published concerning our American In- 
dians. Of the musical indications to be drawn from the songs some- 
thing will be said in particular at another time. 

The volumes are illustrated by maps, among which are some re- 
productions of very old ones, which also are extremely queer. As 
usual with the publications of the government printing office the 
work is handsomely done, and the report as a whole appeals to the 
scholar. 

A PRACTICAL COURSE IN HARMONY AND MUSICAL COMPOSI- 
TION, written with an especial view to supply the apparent 
needs of American teachers and students of music, by W. T. 
Giffe. Price $1.00. Published by The Home Music Company, 
Logansport, Ind. 

This little treatise on harmony follows the plan original with the 
author. The Solfa names are used quite freely, and the early work 
with chords is conducted along very similar lines indeed. 
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Very early in the instruction he takes up musical form and pro- 
ceeds to the intention of melody. All the usual topics of harmony 
are covered in this book. : 


SYLLABUS OF LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Given in the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, by Edward Dick- 
inson. Outline for the fall term, with references for private 
study. 

Those who are interested in the study of musical history as con- 
ductéd in the larger schools and colleges will find Mr. Dickinson’s 
syllabus of the fall term very interesting indeed. It consists of 
twenty lectures with references to the standard histories, data, etc. 
Mr. Dickinson has just now at the end of this course reached a point 
where musical history begins to be more interesting. 


A FEW SONGS BY BRAHMS. 


The first volume of selected Songs of Brahms contains six which 
are among the best known works of this master. The first one, 


“Oh sink, oh sink thy grief, my child, 
To the bottom of the deep, deep sea,” 


is founded upon a poem by Robert Reinick. In the edition which 
I notice (Schirmer) there are three texts, German, English and 
French. This song is a very serious and impassioned character, the 
melody somewhat slow and deliberate. The accompaniment, as 
so often happens in the songs of Brahms, is purposely developed out 
.of a different rhythmic figure from that of the song itself. In this 
instance the melody runs in pulses and half pulses, whereas the ac- 
companiment runs in triplets; that is to say, the chords in the 
right hand run in triplets, while the bass preserves the rhythm of 
the song itself. 

The entire rhythmic sense is sustained, or nearly sustained, by 
half pulse motion, running at the same time with a continually 
sustained triplet motion, three to a pulse. 

The musical handling of this song presents several peculiarities, 
the most notable of which is the entrance of the bass upon a dis- 
sonance, which at the same time is an advance imitation (to speak 
Hibernically) of the leading motive of the melody. 

The effect of this combination with the rhythmic figure already 
noticed gives the song a much more impassioned character than 
it would otherwise have. 

It would be difficult to say why Brahms has so long remained 
unpopular with singers, considering how well he uses the voice. 
In the second line, “A stone, alas, in the sea will sink, my grief 
returns to me,” the lower part of the accompaniment is at the same 
pitch and identical with.the melody itself, but the voice breaks 
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through at the emphatic climax of the phrase, “grief.” This is taken 
upon high G fiat, and is supported with full harmony by both hands, 
giving the effect of a much stronger harmonic climax, and also 
affording the singer the needed assistance in maintaining the high 
pitch. 

The second song in the series is a very beautiful one, “To a 
Violet.” This is on a poem by Holty, beginning: 


“Hide, oh flow’ret, within thy blue recesses 
Hide these pale dews of sorrow.” 


The entire effect of the song and the accompaniment is extremely 
tender and delicate, one of the important features in the artistic 
effect being the arpeggios of the accompaniment, which is through- 
out in sixteenth note motion, whereas the melody in six-eight time 
runs in dotted quarters and eighths. 

Another very famous piece, which comes in this volume, is “Like 
a Blossoming Lilac My Love Is Fair,” here written in the fearfully 
uninviting key of D sharp minor. It is poetic and lyric in the ex- 
treme, and a more charming selection cannot be found. 

The next song is ‘“‘The Old Love,” on a poem by Candidus. This 
is a moderate movement. 

“The dusky swallow flyeth towards her northern home, 

The songsters build and flutter beneath the leafy dome; 
The morn is warm and cloudy, the sky bedimmed with rains, 
My heart awakes from slumber to old forgotten pains.” 


Then comes “To a Nightingale,” and, last of all, “In Summer 
Fields.” 
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MUSIC 


SEPTEMBER, 1897. 


MUSIC IN FINLAND. 
BY ANNA COX STEPHENS. 


“Thy blossom, now concealed from sight, 
Will burst its bud ere long, , 
And lo! from out our love, in might, 
Will break thy splendor, joy, and light, 
And then, in clear, full notes, and strong, 
Will sound glad Finland’s song.” 
—Runeberg (“Vart land’’). 


The above lines from the famous national song of Finland 
by the great poet, Johan Ludvig Runeberg, written sometime 
in the forties and set to music by Fredrik Pacius, has been 
a hope and a prophecy for modern Suomi, for with Finland 
circumstance has indeed been the “hammer which striketh 
sparks from the flint.” From out cruel conflict and harrow- 
ing contention, there has arisen over this land of a thousand 
lakes the sun of brilliant promise, rosy in its dawn of progress, 
refulgent on its onward way, its rays forecasting a great and 
glorious future. “Man,” Emerson says “is explicable by noth- 
ing less than all his history.” So, a people with even an inex- 
plicable past of undeniable culture and proven refinement, 
seemingly obliterated in the unmarked years of migration and 
inevitable struggle with strange environment, such a people 
must, when the moment of event arrives, arise in their pristine 
vigor to meet the occasion. Those who have familiarized 
themselves with the history of this interesting country know 
that it has served bravely in the later times, as “the bloody 
shield of Sweden.” The nature of the Finn is loyalty to justice; 
the fact of fate is not to be disputed, but bowed to as the high 
decision of wiser destiny; and when the might of Russia’s 
strength conquered the land from Sweden, the verdict of arms 
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was the incontestable decree which they accepted with faith in 
the new rule. 
As a Grand Duchy of the Russian Empire under the noble 





RUNEBERG. 


seal of Alexander II., it soon took on the dignity of a dowager 
in its own affairs of state, and, behold the Finland of the nine- 
teenth century, great in all it retained best of its fellow- 
land of Sweden, and welcomed to its new estate and budding 
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era by the outstretched hand of the new rule. It is not, how- 
ever, to the political or economic significance of this change 
that this writing tends, but to the development of the creative, 
spiritual and imaginative outpouring of the mind of a people 
who are setting their stamp upon art in all its protean ways of 
science and literature. Emerson tells us that “Imagination is 


a very high sort of seeing,” and it is what the artists of this 





PLAYING KANTELE. 


land of Suomi have seen in the eternal soul of things and 
drawn forth in their spiritual might into words and colors, 
into sounds that illumine the silence, into the voices of this 
various music, to awaken the far off ear of other lands, that 
I devote this article. When these people, so ancient that their 
origin is disputed or unknown—whom, the philologist Lenor- 
mant contends were a people nearly identified with the old 
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Accadeans—when these Finns, with unconscious exactness 
of the scientific fact, proven by the receding waters as in the 
case of Nile, called their land the ‘last born daughter of the 
sea,” they gave a poetic utterance which is their inheritance 
from the “Wisdom Singer” of their great epic, the magician 
“Wamamoinen.” Song of rune and music of te Kantele made 
part of theirdaily lives. These people overshadowed by a past 
filled with only sad remembrances of a time still farther re- 
moved, a time whose brightness had been bedimned by shade 
upon shade falling darker upon them, until forever faded from 


’ 


their mental vision. 


“Kantele of care is carvéd 
Formed of saddening sorrows only.” 
—(Kanteletar). 


Ekman, the celebrated Finnish artist, once court, painter 
to the King of Sweden, exhibited in the Art Union gallery at 
Helsingfors (1868) his picture Greta Haapasalo playing on a 
Kantele, and this same artist painted the people’s poet Pentti 
Lyytinen reading his Runes in a Finnish cottage. 

X* * * * * * 

In 1790 the first organized musical society was brought to- 
gether successfully at Abo, then the capital of Finland. Its 
members arranged for public and private concerts by profes- 
sionals, also the first quartette for male voices was organized 
in 1819, after the manner of the Academical Chorus at Upsala 
(Sweden). This form of singing was well conducted by K. 
V. Salge (1779-1833). 

The name of Frederik Pacius, the successor of Salge, now 
became known as Finland’s first composer of music, hitherto 
only executive. Pacius gave a national musical literature. 
Born at Hamburg in 1809, he died at Helsingfors in 1891. 
He had identified himself with Finnish life and ways, but with- 
al a strain of German ran through all his creative work. Pacius 
held for some time the post of court musician at Stockholm. 
When at the age of twenty-five he entered the University of 
Helsingfors as Master of Music, a pupil of Spohr and Haupt- 
mann. As a composer he was an exponent of the classic- 
romantic style of Spohr, and in his best works and also in his 
thoroughly artistic violin playing he showed himself worthy 
of his master; his personality and talent made him a great 
influence in the musical life of the capital. Despite the limited 
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conditions of the orchestral and chorus resources of Hels- 
ingfors at that time, he combined them in 1845 into a sym- 
phony society, and organized a singing society in 1848. With 
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TWO POETS. 


Lyytinen and Mkkonen Singing the Old Runes. 


these he performed many masterpieces one after another, such 
as Spohr’s “Die letzten Dinge” and “Das Vater Unser,” 
Grauns’ “Tod’ Jesu,” Handel's “Messiah,” Mendelssohns’ 
“Paul,” Cherubinis’ “Requiem” and Felicien Davids’ “Le 
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désert,” Spohr’s “Mass” for an eight-part a-capella chorus, 
Leethoven’s symphonies, etc. 

Pacius opened a new musical era for Finland in his creative 
work, his greatest being considered “Kung Carl’s Jagt” (King 
Charles’ Hunt), an opera in the historic-romantic style set 
to words by the celebrated Z. Topeluis. This was presented at 


FREDERIK PACIUS. 


Helsingfors in 1852 by amateurs and was received with the 
wildest enthusiasm. A few years later this same opera was 
performed at the royal theater at Stockholm, as the gala opera 
on the occasion of the coronation of Charles X V., and it has 
ever since been in the repertoire of that theater. It was again 
rendered at Helsingfors in 1875 and 1880, after some altera- 
tions; some parts of the opera are still very popular, among 
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others the beautiful romance, “Och Hafvets unga Tarna” 
(The Young Daughter of the Ocean), and the splendid finale, 
written in the pompous style of the day. The “Princessan of 
Cypern” (The Princess of Cyprus), given at Helsingfors in 
1860 and 1876 is best known by the Cavatina, “O barn of 
Hellas” (O Child of Hellas), and his “Kvarnsangen” (The 
Mill Song), founded on a rune-melody. Among the finest 
ef Pacius’ compositions are “Fantasia for Violin” (1842), 
“Violin Concerto” (1845), the Cantata, Weihe der Tone (1839), 
“Zigenarmarsch” (Gypsy March, 1841), “Festival March” 
(1842), “Allegro Maéstoso” (1850), “Miriams’ Siegiesang” 
(never yet performed), and the “Porthan Cantata” (1859), 
dedicated to Henrick Gabriel Porthan, the scholar and father 
of Finnish history, in whose honor is erected the fine portrait- 
statue at Abo. 

The importance in a patriotic sense of the work of Pacius is 
founded on his songs. The very beautiful “Suomis’ song 
Soldatgassen” (The Soldier Boy), “Fridsbéner” (The Pray- 
ers for Peace), and of super-import, the famous “Vart 
land” (Our Country), a hymn composed in 1848, to the words 
of Runeberg’s great poem from which it takes its title. It was 
sung for the first time at the memorable May festival of the 
students, on May 13th of that year, amidst wild and long-con- 
tinued applause. In the closing years of his life Pacius had 
the gratification of seeing his opera of “Loreley” put on the 
stage, in 1887, the words written by Em. Geibel. As has been 
said of Pacius, “the art which he founded and practiced was 
not national in the proper sense of the word. What his inspira- 
tion calls forth, will probably bear the stamp of the national 
type of mind, but his own contributions to the Finnish artistic 
life are gifts from the abundance of a greater, richer people. 

This German influence is noticeable in many spheres of 
Finnish civilization, and particularly in music was strength- 
ened by the composer who succeeded the good Pacius. This 
was Konrad Greve (1820-1851); of German birth, he studied 
under Ferd. David and at twenty-one was engaged as director 
and musical conductor of the musical society at Abo. In his 
short life he did much effective work, both in his capacity as di- 
rector and conductor—also in his creative work—the principal 
compositions being the music of “Sommarnatten” (The Sum- 
mer Night) 1847, and.the saga play, “Systrarne pa Kinnekulle” 
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(The Sisters of Kinnekulle) 1850, to the text by N. H. Pinello; 
also to F. Berndtson’s historic-romantic play, “Ur Lifvets 
Strid” (From the Battle of Life) 1851. This last was also 
memorable as it was at its presentation that the Bjorne- 
borgarne’s march, the most popular song in all Scandanavia 
and Finland, was first publicly performed after 1809, and much 
of its success is attributable to Greve’s beautiful setting. 

Quite a number of amateurs about 
this time won successful recognition 
for their compositions. [rederik Au- 
gust Ehrstrom, organist at Helsingfors 
(1801-1850), and Axel Gabriel Ingelius 
(1822-1868) devoting themselves most- 
ly to song composition, Ehrstrom’s 
“Vid en Kalla (At a Well), and Ingeli- 
us’ beautiful “Varsang” (Spring Song) 
still retain their popularity. 

Karl Collan (1828-1871), Mbrarian of 
the University of Helsingfors, student 
and translator of the Kalevala, made his 
;appearance as an amateur. He pos- 
sessed great talent, studied the theory 
of music, led to do so from his scientific 

research in the field of national song. 

His compositions, principally quartette songs for male veices 
and solo songs with piano accompaniment, show traces of this 
study. Collan, we are told, “was the first composer of Finland 
who tried to comply in his art with the beautiful exhortation 
of the national poem.” 

“Listen to the fir-trees sighing, at whose root 

Thy home is founded.” 





COLLAN. 


His songs appealed to the native temperament of the people. 
The exquisite “Otaliga vagor vandra” (Thousands of Wavelets 
Wander), set to Runeberg’s beautiful words, is a charm to all 
music lovers of the north; “Du ar min ro” (Thou art my Rest), 
“Sylvia’s Julvisa” (Sylvia’s Christmas Song), are among the 
best of Collan’s creations. Of his quartettes for male voices, 
the “\'asa March,” with words by Topelius, and “Savolaisten 
landu” (The Savolaksian’s song, words by Ahlquist), are filled 
with voung patriotism, and very original. 

Filip von Schantz (1835-1868) began his artistic career with 
wonderful promise, passing with great credit his examina- 
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tion in 1853; after a conflict with the authorities of the 
university he was obliged to leave, and so devoted his future 
to music. He studied at Leipsic and gave a concert at Hels- 
ingfors in 1858 with a program of his own works, foremost in 
merit being the *Kullervo” Ouverture and the Student March, 
“Vi aro Andens Fria Folk” (We are Free Sons of Thought). 
From 1860-1863 Von Schantz was conductor of the newly 
organized orchestra for the theater; after the burning of the 
theater he went to Sweden, but in 1864 returned to Helsing- 
fors in broken health, after many artistic triumphs and pecuni- 
ary troubles. After the first mentioned of his compositions, 
the first place must be given to the music, set to R. R. Rosen- 
dahl’s four act play, ‘“Ainamo” (1861), and to “Ynglingens 
Drommar” (The Youth’s Dreams), a cantata with solos, reci- 
tative, choruses and orchestral interludes to the poem of that 
name by Topelius. This was not performed until after his 
death, and shows the best of composer’s talent; his work 
was greatly limited by his lack of a better knowledge of theory, 
and “a groping uncertainty, which, side by side with delicacy 
of counterpoint and inspired harmony,” was to be found in his 
work. His “Student March” has the fiery charm, the inspir- 
ing optimism—the newly awakened courage of the sixties, as 
in much of Collan’s work. Von Schantz’s songs take impert- 
ant place in Finnish lyrical music. 

Kar] Gustaf Wasenius was promotor and leader for many 
years of the musical life at Abo, also the composer of the op- 
eratic plays, “Bouppteckningen” (The Inventory), ‘Guldkor- 
set” (The Golden Cross), and “Tre Friare” (The Three Lov- 
ers). Tavaststjerna, once one of the most admired amateur 
singers of the country, has also left a number of compositions 
of varying worth. An opera entitled “Semfira,” from the text of 
one of the poems of the Russian poet, Pouschkini, performed 
at Helsingfors in 1870; and some sacred songs, “I Jerusaleme 
dottrar” (Ye Daughters of Jerusalem, etc.) Musical taste in 
Finland has accustomed itself to the highest standards, and 


dilettantism is excluded from any permanent success in the 


artistic career. 

Richard Faltin (v. 1835) succeeded Pacius as music master 
at the university, and is the first among the musicians of Fin- 
land at the present day. Faltin came in early youth to Fin- 
land from Germany, where he had received a musical educa- 
tion, and since his arrival he has devoted himself to the land 
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he chose for his career. In 1856-69 he founded a singing so- 
ciety at Viborg, also an orchestral society, and by the numer- 
ous concerts elevated the musical life of that place. At Hels- 
ingfors he founded the Song Union, existing from 1871 to 


AT NYLAND, 


a £ 


SERVIC! 


CHURCII 





1884. Faltin’s own compositions are a cantata, performed at 
a féte for Topelius (1888) for chorus a-capella; “Laureation 
Cantata” (1890), for chorus, solos and orchestra—in artistic 
value one of the most inrportant works created in [inland. 
Among his other compositions are a number of songs with 
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piano accompaniment and some adaptations, Helarian an- 
thems for chorus singing, national ballads, Bellman melodies, 
etc. Also he has published tune-books for the Finnish church, 
a collection of voluntaries and preludes—a model book of its 
kind (1888-1892). 

In the leadership of musical life of the capital, indeed of the 
whole country, Martin Wegelius (b. 1846) stands side by side 
with Faltin. During Wegelius’ studies at Vienna and Leipsic 
he was imbued with the ideas and modes of Richard Wagner. 
As director of the music school of Helsingfors, he promoted 
the introduction of the new ideas. His own compositions are 
the overture to “Daniel Hjorth” concert—rondo for orchestra 
and piano; two cantatas, “The Sixth of May,” composed to the 
memory of Runeberg (1878); and “Julnatten” (Christmas 
Night); several a-capella choruses; “Necken” (a dramatic 
chorus to words by G. Wennerberg), and two ballads, “Ung- 
mon i lunden” (The Maid in the Grove), and “Mignon” for a 
solo voice with orchestral accompaniment. .Wegelius has also 
published two important works on the science of music, “All- 
man Musik lara” (A Manuel of the Theory of Music) 1880, 
and “Den vester landska Musikens Historia” (The Musical 
History of the West, 1893.) 

Robert Kajanus (b. 1856), the conductor of the Helsingfors 
orchestra, has devoted his compositions mostly to instrumental 
music, particularly orchestral. Kajanus is a pupil of the con- 
servatorium at Leipsic and of J. Svendsen. He made his 
debut with a symphonic poem, “Kulleroo,” which was brought 
out under his own leadership at Leipsic and Dresden. “Sorg 
marsch med anledning af E. Lonnrot déd” (Funeral March on 
the Occasion of E. Lonnrot’s Death, 1884), “Aino,” a sym- 
phonic poem; a romance for violin and orchestra, ete. Ka- 
janus composed also quartettes for male voices; songs for a 
solo singer and some pianoforte music. 

Under the influence of recent Germanic music, especially 
that of Liszt, Karl Flodin (b. 1858), both as composer and critic, 
has sought to lead the musical feeling of the general public in 
a modern direction. His most noted works are: “I Skaren” 
(Among the Islands), chorus for male voices; “Cortége” for 
a military band; “I sommarnatt” (On a Summer Night), for 
a mixed chorus; and “Helena,” a scene from Goethe’s “Faust” 
for soprano and orchestra. 
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SHIPWRECKED, 
By B. Stigell. 
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Kajanus’ successful attempts, by an adhesion to the ten- 
dencies of the national music, and if necessary by the use of its 
motif, to reproduce the spirit of the Finnish national poetry, 





BOY WITH HORN, 


By Gallen. 


have been carried forward by Jean Sibelius (b. 1865). In- 
spired like Von Schantz and Kajanus, by the sublime pathos 
of the Kulleroo Myth, the imagination and remarkable origi- 
nality of Sibelius w hich sometimes even verges on audacity, 
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he has in his grandly planned Kulleroo symphony, given to the 
beautiful poem a characteristic and peculiarly national inter- 
pretation. Sibelius studied composition at the music school of 
Helsingfors, under Wegelius, and developed his talent at Ber- 
lin and Vienna. He has composed, besides the Kulleroo 
symphony, a piano quintette, and a string quartette; a “Ballet 
Scene” and “A Saga” for the orchestra, and his latest work, 
1893, is an imposing orchestral suite, on an historical motif. 

Among the younger composers of exceptional talent may be 
named Armas Jarnfelt (b. 1869), Oscar Merikanto (b. 1868), 
and Ilmari Krohn (b. 1867), all of great promise. 

From the body of the Academical Chorus, the so-called 
“Twelve,” a threefold quartette, collected money by their con- 
certs through the provinces to build the Student House at 
Helsingfors. The society of “Merry Musicians” devoted them- 
selves to chorus work under the able leadership of the founder 
Gosta Sohlstrom, and have attained a mastery of precision and 
effectiveness of nuance which, in the opinion of native and for- 
eign critics, can hardly be surpassed. And no utterance of 
Finnish musical life beyond the borders has received such 
flattering approval as that of the “Merry Musicians” in their 
concert tours to St. Petersburg (1878), Moscow (1882), Stock- 
holm (1886), Copenhagen (1888), Copenhagn, Hamburg, 
Paris and Berlin (1889). 

For the purely musical information in this article, I am 
indebted to the account of R. F. Von Millerhand, which is 
taken very nearly literally from the great work, “Suomi 19; 
lla vuosisadalla,” edited by the Senator L. Mechlin. In a later 
paper I hope to continue the subject with an account of opera 
in Finland, and somewhat also of dramatic art, with views of 
theaters, scenes, etc. 

There is much that is most interesting in many of the cus- 
toms of the people of this land of the fir tree, which must await 
another time and space. Admiral von Stedink, mistaking the 
caution and reserve of the Finns, said, “The Finn wants a 
petard in his back to make him move,” but the Finn himself 
has proven otherwise, .rarely in any pursuit does he make a 
misstep. Upon his nature lies somewhat of that shadowy past 
the faint memory of some fairer clime and by-gone happiness, 
as in the painting of Ekman’s “Rune Singer.” 
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“Let us clasp our hands together 
That we thus may best remember— 


* * * * * 


* of * * * 
Thus the well-inclined may hear them 
Of this rising generation. 

These are words in childhood taught as 


Songs preserved from distant ages.” 
—(Proem Kalevala). 


And yet these lines were sung among the people many, 
many hundred years ago. In these days it is said that among 
them the awkward peasant boy is not recognized when he has 
gone to school for a year or two; and the cowboy who was 
unable to count one bar on his brick-bark horn, to-day blows 
on a cornet in E flat in Tschaikowsky’s “Overture of 1812.” 
In science and art we find of the Finn that, 


“He could touch the springs of magic; 
He could turn the keys of nature.” 
*References and illustrations from Suomi 19: lla vuosisadalla 
Helsingfors, by kind permission of the publishers. 








BRAHMS AND THE CLASSICAL TRADITION. 


BY W. H. HADOW. 


The death of a great artist should affect us with something 
more than the sense of personal loss. It is doubtless natural 
that we should feel ourselves the poorer, that we should in- 
dulge in vain and unavailing regret, that we should mourn the 
glory departed and the generous hand now closed to us for- 
ever. But if our first thought be of our bereavement we are 
soon called from inaction by the march and progress of events; 
we see our leader still present in the work that he has done, 
and hear his voice in the orders that he has issued for our 
guidance. “Princes are mortal, the State is everlasting ;” and 
we shall pay most honor to the dead if, when we think of him, 
we are roused to remember our citizenship. 

It is true that the work of Brahms is still too near us for any 
certain or dogmatic estimate of its value. The perspective 
of criticism needs distance to focus its object; familiarity 
with a new method can only be attained after long and pa- 
tient study. Indeed, it is a commonplace that contemporary 
judgment has usually been astray; Haydn was called ex- 
travagant and Mozart obscure, Beethoven censured for lack 
of form and Schubert for lack of melody; and though many 
of these verdicts were due to sheer blindness and incapacity, 
there are yet some which can be partially excused by the cir- 
cumstances of their delivery. Men who are in the heat of con- 
test can take no dispassionate views of either comrades or 
opponents; amid the clash of arms there is little hope that 
reason should get a hearing. Indeed, as human nature stands, 
toleration is commonly a mark of deficient interest, and we 
are often inclined to administer Solon’s law and disfranchise the 
doubter who stands aloof from his party. But, at the satne 
time, the principle which Brahms maintained during the last 
half century is of such significance to the general development 
of the art that in whatever terms we appraise it we can hardly 
misunderstand its import. He was the last great representa- 
tive of the classical tradition in German music, and it is by 
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reference to that tradition that his work can most profitably 
be discussed. 

Art may roughly be said to fulfil two main functions: tlic 
first that of communicating some emotional idea, the second 
that of exhibiting a mastery over some medium or material. 
By the one it appeals to our sympathy, by the other to our 
admiration; the former influences us chiefly by choice of 
theme, the latter chiefly by manner of treatment. The painter 
uo more copies nature than the dramatist copies life: each 
finds in certain facts the opportunity for self-expression, and 
sets before us not a transcript of reality, but the impress 
which reality makes upon the conceptive temperament. And 
in music, where the empirical element hardly exists, we may 
note even more clearly the immediate response of personal 
feeling. It may be too subtle for analysis, it may elude our 
clumsy devices of terminology and classification, but it re- 
mains among the truest and most vivid experiences of human 
nature. Melody that is conceived and born of a living soul 
can stir our hearts as deeply as the passion of Juliet or the 
courage of Hotspur; it has its own aspects of humor and 
pathos, of serenity and agitation, and what it lacks in con- 
crete presentment it more than compensates in the direct- 
ness and concentration of its touch. But to regard this as 
constituting the character of the art is as grave an error as it 
would be to criticise a picture or a poem by sole reference 
to the subject with which it deals. Of far more importance is 
the question of treatment, the relation to some standard of 
absolute beauty, the development of a style, the gradual victory 
over a stubborn or difficult medium. Here we can advance to 
something further than a mere personal statement of likes 
and dislikes, here we can follow an intelligible method and 
apply an intelligible test. And not only is judgment easier on 
this side, it is also far more valuable. One would hardly ask 
a painter whether Diderot or Gautier were the better critic; 
and if in a representative art the difference be crucial, it is 
surely so in that which claims to be the type and standard of 
formal perfection. 

This, then, explains the meaning of the term classical, as 
distinctively employed in musical history. A classical com- 
poser is one who pays the highest regard to his medium, 
who aims before all things at perfection of phrase and struc- 
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ture, whose ideal is simple beauty, and whose passion the love 
of style. By some unlucky chance the name seems to have 
been transferred from architecture at a time when English 
taste was at an ebb tide, and it is for this reason often sup- 
posed to carry some connotation of formalism and artificiality. 
But classical writing does not mean “correct” writing in the 
sense which Macaulay satirized. It includes many grades of 
rank and many types of character; the richness of Bach, the 
lucidity of Mozart, the magnificent strength and dignity of 
Beethoven; and a pedantic insistence on authoritative rule is 
not a mark of its true nature, but a symptom of one of its dead- 
liest diseases. Nothing, therefore, is implied by the title as to 
the particular aspect of style in which the artist happens to be 
interested. If the interest is paramount, the work is so far 
on the side of the classics. 

In contradistinction to this may be set the method of which 
an essential characteristic is the desire to communicate at all 
hazards a more or less definite emotional state. No one who 
had any feeling for propriety of language could call Wagner 
a Classical composer. In his drama the music is never an end 
in itseli, but is merely a co-operating element in the general 
stage effect. Its office is to heighten the speech of the actor, 
to intensify or explain the dramatic situation, to bring the 
audience into accord with the requirements of the scene. 
And neither by temperament nor by training was Wagner 
fitted to combine this ideal with that of pure artistic compo- 
sition. His melody is not of the first order, his harmonic 
devices are comparatively few, even his polyphony is often 
forced and unnatural. At the theater such things are of little 
importance; they count for no more than the stage conven- 
tions, from which no dramatist is altogether free, or the un- 
convincing properties which no manager troubles to discard. 
The center of Wagner’s art is the dramatic illusion, and the 
music, accessory to this, fulfils its whole office by the emo- 
tional illustration of the text. With Berlioz, again, we are 
listening not so much to a musician as to a poet who speaks 
in musical sound. His compositions are ostensibly designed 
to suggest images, pictures, scenes of actual occurrence; they 
are voluptuous, or stern, or grotesque, according to the theme 
with which they deal, but they seldom give us the delight 
which arises from the mere contemplation of a fine thing 
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finely accomplished. Contrast, for a moment, the “Symphonie 
Fantastique” with any symphony of Beethoven. The differ- 
ence-is not only one of degree in achievement; it implies, in 
addition, a wide diversity of aim. 

From this conclusion two results would seem to follow. 
First, that in classical music the range of emotion must be 
somewhat circumscribed, since not all things can be told in 
beautiful form. Extremes of passion, extremes of terror, 
which form the climax of the one school, lie outside the limits 
of the other; in it everything is chastened, modified, clothed 
with a certain dignity and reticence that would rather forego 
the appeal than make it in unseemly terms. Secondly, the 
music which is based on emotional conception is never so dis- 
tinguished as that which arises from the highest apprecia- 
tion of style and treatment. Schumann, with all his genius, 
never let us forget that he “learned his counterpoint from Jean 
Paul.” His art is always best when he can give free rein to 
his fancy; it weakens before the very obstacles for surmount- 
ing which distinction of style is most needed. The piano- 
forte concerto, for instance, is full of suggestion, but its work- 
manship looks coarse and clumsy beside Mozart’s; the three 
string quartets have abundance of poetic charm, but now and 
again they sink into difficulties over which a less preoccupied 
musician would have triumphed. In short, compared with 
the great Viennese masters, Schumann seems almost like a 
highly cultivated amateur; he has been privileged to enrich 
the art, but theirs is the closer intimacy. 

And it was into their family that Brahms was born. By 
natural temper of mind he was a pure musician, a chosen lover 
to whom art revealed her innermost secrets. In music, as 
in literature, there is a peculiar tact and instinct of style, 
which, though it be difficult to define, is for all that a true and 
genuine gift. Not only are its possessors incapable of writing 
what is vulgar or commonplace, not only do they shrink un- 
consciously from cheapness or sensationalism or imposture, 
but in their own work the power is manifested by the witness 
of certain visible qualities, by a special texture, a special color, 
a special sense of design, which it is wholly impossible for the 
outsider to assume or imitate. A waltz of Schubert is as un- 
mistakable as a lyric of Heine; it may consist of a single 
quatrain, a fugitive thought expressed in a few simple phrases, 
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but there is something in the attitude, or the feeling, or the form 
of stanza, which proclaims its divinity. And in like manner 
the lightest melody of Brahms, equally with his most elaborate 
exhibition of science, is elect of the inner sanctuary and is 
touched with fire from off the altar. Not, of course, that it all 
reaches the same level of beauty; there are distinctions in him 
as there are in Bach and Beethoven, but his poorest tune, his 
most learned piece of counterpoint, is inspired with that special 
kind of vitality which we find in the great classics, and which 
we do not find in the music, considered from the musical 
standpoint alone, of Wagner and the romantic composers. 
Again he belongs to his order not only by right of birth but 

by right of education. There is nothing in musical history 
more remarkable than the difference between the training of 
the old masters and that of the generation which succeeded 
them. Haydn worked sixteen hours a day with Fux’ Gradus 
and the sonatas of Emmanuel Bach; Mozart, the quickest of 
pupils, was taken by a careful and exacting teacher through 
the most rigorous course of study that the age permitted; 
Beethoven spent his boyhood in almost overstrained labor, 
and at an age when many men would look upon their educa- 
tion as complete, set himself again to write themes for Haydn 
and counterpoint exercises for Albrechtsberger. But Berlioz, 
Liszt, Wagner, can hardly be described as educated musicians 
at all. No doubt the first of them was technically at the Paris 
Conservatoire, but of his connection with it the less said the 
better. Liszt, as a young man, had little inclination to ex- 
change the triumphs of the virtuoso for the drudgery of the 
student. Wagner was given up as incorrigible by two masters, 
and by the third sent out as a finished composer after six 
months. And even the musicians of this period who stand 
nearer to the classical line—such as Schumann and Chopin— 
are affected in some degree by the want of balance and com- 
pleteness in their musical training. In their student days they 
were brought up on Bach’s “Well-tempered Clavier;” but they 
knew little of his choral work, certainly not the Passion music 
or the B minor Mass; they heard some Mozart and Haydn, 
‘but little of Beethoven, and of Schubert virtually nothing; 
they were taught how to write a fugue, but not how to write 
a sonata or a symphony. No doubt Schumann discovered 
for himself a great deal more than he ever learned from 
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Kuntzsch; there is the famous story of his training his hand 
for chamber music by “shutting himself up with all Beet- 
hoven’s quartets;” but this is a very different thing from study- 
ing the great model at the proper time and under the proper 
influences. And Chopin, a few years before his death, had 
never heard of the F minor—the “most Beethovenish of them 
all,” as Mendelssohn called it—and had to send round to a 
music shop in order to procure a copy. Imagine a poet of the 
present day who should take his friend’s advice and order 
“Lear” or “Hamlet” from the circulating library. 

It is therefore significant that at the age of thirteen Brahms 
was placed under Eduard Marxsen, the most enlightened and 
cultivated music teacher of the time, and that he spent with 
him seven years of unrelaxed discipline. When he emerged, 
for his trial flight with Reményi, his equipment was extraor- 
dinarily solid and complete; not only everything which could 
be learned from precepts and familiarized by practice, but all 
that could be added by a careful and exhaustive study of every 
classic that was then known to exist. Recent discoveries had 
increased the store of Bach; Beethoven was resuming his 
empire after two decades of abeyance; even Schubert was not 
wholly unknown, thanks to the Neue Zeitschrift and its editor, 
and it was on this foundation of broad eclecticism that the 
superstructure of the new architect was firmly and steadily 
established. And since pure music is the most continuous of 
all the arts, since in course of development every generation 
must needs take its point of departure from the position which 
its predecessor has attained, there is little need to point out 
that the more comprehensive the survey of that position the 
more sure and confident will be the advance. That the work 
of Brahms will take higher rank than the work of Schumann 
or Chopin is hardly to be contested, and of this fact one reason 
may be found in the contrast of formative conditions. 

Again, it was well for Brahms that his life should have been 
in a pre-eminent degree quiet and eventless. “Es bildet ein 
Talent sich in der Stille,” says Goethe, and the words are al- 
most prophetic of this shy, silent, secluded artist. The only 
offices that he ever held were the post of Kapellmeister at 
Lippe Detmold, and, later on, a couple of conductorships at 
Vienna; he was but once in his life out of hearing of his na- 
tive language, and that for a short holiday visit; he refused 
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every appointment that would take him away from his adopted 
home; he was unmarried, he had no near relations, he left no 
will. For the last five-and-thirty years the occurrences of his 
life were the meetings of the Tonkiinstler-verein, the summer 
trip to Ischl or Carlsbad, the invitation, rarely accepted, to 
conduct a symphony at Leipsic or an overture at Berlin. To 
publicity, to notoriety, to fame itself he had the most cordial 
and unaffected aversion; his work once finished he took no 
further interest in its fortunes, and received its failure or suc- 
cess with equal modesty and equal indifference. To this, no 
doubt, is due some of the contemplative quality by which his 
music is so frequently characterized. Songs like “Feldein- 
samkeit,” movements like the adagio of the Pianoforte Quin- 
tet, works like the “Schicksalslied,” or the German Requiem, 
are all the outcome of a mind that is grave, steadfast, earnest 
in temper, occupied with the deeper mysteries and the more 
serious issues of life. It is noticeable that Brahms never wrote 
a line for the theater, and that when he is at his most passion- 
ate—“Verrath,” for instance, or “Meine Liebe ist Griin”—he 
shows much closer analogy with one of Browning’s dramatic 
lyrics than with the more direct and vivid emotions of the 
stage. But most of all may we thank the conditions of Brahms’ 
life for supplying him with the atmosphere which his genius 
essentially needed. A style so opulent, so original, so perfect 
in form and balance, could only have been elaborated in se- 
clusion. 

And it is as a master of form that he will live. To no one 
since Beethoven, and to one other alone beside Beethoven, 
has there been granted such unerring certainty of phrase, or 
such wide and comprehensive grasp of structure. True, Mo- 
zart has shown once for all that music can be made wholly 
transparent; his writing has every quality of precision and 
delicacy, of charm and sweetness; but Mozart at his greatest 
never attains the broad virile strength which Brahms has in- 
herited from Bach and Beethoven. And it is false criticism to 
estimate a style merely by the continuity of its triumphs. Much 
depends on the nature of the enemy against which it was con- 
tending, and in this respect a high failure may often overleap 
the bounds of a low success. And, further, when the music is 
full and complex we have no right to expect the lucidity which 
reveals its truth at a single glance; it is enough if we can ulti- 
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mately attain to the meaning, and recognize that it was but our 
weakness which obscured it before. A stream is not necessarily 
turbid because we cannot count the pebbles at the bottom; 
it may baffle our imperfect eyes by the depth of its waters and 
the volume of its current. It is thus with a great deal of Brahms’ 
music. At first hearing we are often bewildered by the very 
complexity of the phrase; our ears are overcharged with ex- 
cess of sound; we are conscious that the web is of magnificent 
texture, but we cannot unravel it, or even, as yet, interpret its 
design. A little further experience, a little closer familiarity, 
and the difficulties begin to disappear. Gradually the eye 
acquires power and confidence; the chaos becomes order; 
the confusion melts into beauty and arrangement; and there 
emerges a scene of gods and heroes so clear, so vivid that we 
look back and marvel at our blindness. There is probably no 
student of Brahms who has not at some time felt this sense of 
awakening. The obscurity of which amateurs complain arises 
not from deficiency of light, but from deficiency of atten- 
tion. 

It may possibly be asked whether the need of such atten- 
tion is not in itself a sign of artistic weakness; whether it does 
not belong to self-conscious and Alexandrine days in which 
music has ceased to be spontaneous and has become reflective 
and calculating. Plato has told us that the highest beauty is 
simple in character; and there is more of the true poet in ““dew- 
drops of Celestial melody” than in elaborate monologues and 
ingenious allegories. There is something painful, industrious, 
mechanical about an art which involves so much expenditure 
of labor; better the careless rapture that recks nothing of rule 
and measure, that sings without thought, without premedita- 
tion, unconscious even that it is overheard, oblivious of all ex- 
cept its own need of utterance. But in the first place the com- 
plexity of Brahms is not a matter of superfluous lines and un- 
necessary details; it is the grasp of an artist who can compose 
a hundred figures as readily as a score; and in the second 
place the strong intellectual element in his work is to be re- 
garded as constituting not the source of his poetic impulse but 
its requisite guidance and control. The Alexandrine method 
of composition, the Kapellmeistermusik of Wagner’s epigram, 
is always essentially imitative, drawing inspiration from its 
library and assimilating style from its models. Brahms, though 
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like every great composer he is affected by past tradition, is 
yet one of the most original of thinkers; he administers a 
kingdom that he has inherited by right of race, and is not the 
less a monarch because others have preceeded him in the 
dynasty. That there is sometimes a touch of deliberation in 
his music we are not concerned to deny; it is a characteristic 
of the age, and he has adapted it to its noblest use. But to in- 
fer from this that the work is dull or academic or artificial is 
merely to show that perverse ingenuity in paradox which is 
sometimes mistaken for the critical faculty. We do not call 
the human body a machine on the ground that it is a highly 
developed organism directed by a thinking mind. 

It is important that some stress should be laid on this aspect 
of Brahms’ writing, at a time when German music seems to be 
entering on a period of riot and intemperance. It has con- 
quered its empire; it has enjoyed the rewards of victory; its 
last great legislator is dead; already there begin to appear the 
signs of corruption which often follow too long a period of 
prosperity. Excessive sensationalism, excessive stimulation, 
thought that is often morbid, phrase that is often deliberately 
harsh and cacophonous; all these are the marks of an art that 
has passed its prime, and that strives by desperate artifice to 
stir the jaded senses into a semblance of their lost vigor. Like 
certain classes of literature, it has left the natural passions and 
gone off in quest of the monstrous and the horrible; its talents 
—and there are many men of great talent in its ranks—are 
misused to evoke some transitory thrill; it has lost all reticence, 
all purity, all dignity of tone, and has degraded its religion 
into a corybantic orgy. There is little wonder if beside this 
the music of Bralims appears cold and self-contained. The 
“old blind schoolmaster’s tétieus poem on the fall of man” 
seemed a very dull affair to readers who had Sediey-and-Roch- 
ester; the wits of the Parc aux Cerfs preferred their evil 
and poisonous romances to any more austere embodiment of 
French genius; but, apart from the ethical question, which we 
are too ready to disregard, there can never be the smallest 
doubt as to which is the winning cause. If German music re- 
turns from its period of anarchy it may once more resume its 
high position in the artistic world. If not, the sceptre will 
pass into other hands. 

This is not the place to describe in detail the features that 
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distinguish Brahms’ manner of composition. In his early days 
he started with an almost obstinate force and vigor, lavishing 
a strength which he had no care to economize, and making 
perhaps too little concession to the limitations of his auditors. 
But the year that marked the turning-point in his life marked 
also the turning-point in his style, and the first two piano 
quartets which he brought in manuscript to Vienna already 
indicate that feeling for mellowness and geniality which steadi- 
ly grew and developed up to the end of his career. We need 
only instance the D minor Violin Sonata, the second string 
quintet, and, better still, the great chamber work for clarinet 
and strings, all of which were written during the later years, 
and all of which possess that golden opulence of beauty which 
his highest work so conspicuously displays. Yet it is easy 
to overstate the changes that followed from the course of age 
and experience. The B flat Sextet is an early work, the piano- 
forte quintet is not much later, the “Schicksalslied” was written 
in 1871, and the second Symphony in 1877. And in all these 
we shall find the same richness of polyphony, the same love 
of deep and massive harmonization, the same contrasts of pale 
transparence and glowing color, the same broad diatonic 
melody, the same unerring mastery of chromatic effect. Some 
of his qualities he shares notoriously with Bach: the moving 
bass, the independence of part-writing, the balance held be- 
tween contrapuntal and harmonic ideals; but he adds to these 
a sense of structure and a power of narration which could only 
have come after a century of later experience. In his form he 
is largely influenced by Beethoven, more so, indeed, than any 
composer of our time, yet he has not failed to gather from 
the best of the romantic movement, and to augment the whole 
with treasure from his own store. The common devices of the 
composer—syncopation, transference of themes, combination 
of rhythmic figures, organization of key-system—acquire with 
him a new value and significance; we can trace their ancestry 
to the simple methods and practices of a past age, but they 
are more subtle, more delicate, more civilized than their fore- 
runners. And when to this it is added that for pure charm of 
tune Brahms has been equalled by no composer since the 
death of Schubert; that beside his melodies even Chopin 
seems trivial, and even Schumann ineffective; there need be 
no further question about his claim to immortality. Had he 
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written nothing but his songs he would be one of the greatest 
names in musical art, and his songs are but a small portion 
of his whole achievement. 

It is probable that another decade or two will pass before 
his full influence is felt on the course and progress of composi- 
tion. At present we only half understand his message, and 
must attain to a fuller comprehension before we can in- 
terpret it in our own practice. And, beside this, there is every 
indication that a period of Slavonic supremacy is at hand, 
and we cannot as yet forecast either the limits of its tenure 
or the character of its administration. Yet changes of dynasty, 
though they count for more than changes of potentate, have 
rarely exercised any permanent influence on the direction of 
events. The principles of historical development lie deeper 
than the record of kings and conquerors, revolution itself is 
more often a symptom than a cause, and the true efficient 
force originates in the fundamental needs of human nature. 
This is conspicuously so in the history of music. There free- 
dom means order, broadening from precedent to precedent, 
and willing to take what is best in the heritage of past attain- 
ment and to hand on the tradition, amended and revised, for 


the guidance of the generations to come. And it is in thus 
maintaining the continuity of the art that Brahms has done it 
the most signal service. Leaders of mere anarchy and revolt 
have usually found their reward in swift oblivion; through 
all ages it is the lawgiver that is had in remembrance.—The 
Contemporary Review. 





A GERMAN MELODY. 
BY GEORGE L. CHANDLER. 


That year, I studied at Leipsic. As in memory I visit again 
those halls where labor and pleasure were so pleasantly 
blended, one scene arrests my fleeting thought. 

At the gallery of art, how often do we give but a careless 
glance to some work and pass it by; then, restrained by an 
undefined attraction, pause, turn, and look again. 

It was the tenth of February and on that particular even- 
ing, while taking my customary walk, I found myself ap- 
proaching the Gewandhaus. As I stopped to contemplate 
this historic structure, I heard the strains of Weber’s Oberon 
softly wafted from within the building. 

“Come inside and listen,” said a youth who had noticed 
my attention. I gladly accepted this invitation, and follow- 
ing the hospitable stranger through a gloomy side passage, 
was soon in the concert hall. This was a large room, hand- 
somely decorated. On a stage at the farther end, a company 
of musicians were seated. 

The conductor raised his baton to command attention— 
“That is Mendelssohn,” said the youth at my side. “Then this 
is the Gewandhaus orchestra,” I replied questioningly. The 
boy nodded an affirmative, for the orchestra was now play- 
ing and he seemed anxious to catch every note. 

Selection after selection was rendered with that perfection 
of ensemble attainable only by years of practice, and all too 
soon the rehearsal ended. 

After thanking my courteous acquaintance I started to re- 
trace my way through the obscure passage by which we had 
entered. Almost at the first step, it was my misfortune to 
run squarely against an old man who was carrying a violon- 
cello; and, taken completely by surprise, over he went, falling 
directly across the instrument which sent forth an ominous 
crack that was but a prelude to a volume of German utterance 
such as these ears had never heard. 

By the light of a lantern hanging before the building it 
was found that the instrument was not seriously damaged; 
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which fact aided in restoring the old man’s equilibrium of 
temper. 

The anxiety regarding the instrument being removed, I 
took opportunity to observe its owner. 

His bent figure, pale strong face, abundance of white hair, 
all were strangely familiar; yet I could not remember who 
he was or just where I had seen him. 

He also took this occasion to observe me, and with ad- 
vantage, for a quick look of recognition came into his face, 
and laughing heartily he said: 

“T didn’t know it was you tumbling me about;” and there- 

upon nothing would suffice but I must go home with him. 
_ Adjoining the concert hall on the right was a building oc- 
cupied by shops on the ground floor, while above were living 
apartments. To this building the old man led the way and 
entering a narrow hall we ascended a rickety staircase which 
creaked an expostulation against the double burden put upon 
it. Down a dusky passage to the third door and we were at 
his home, which proved to be a rather large room showing 
traces of past elegance and having opposite the door a large 
bay-window. 

On the high ceiling a faded fresco was dimly visible 
through its veil of dirt. A sullen fire was burning on the 
hearth. Occasionally it would crackle peevishly as though 
fretting at the ticking of a wooden clock on the opposite wail. 
A cumbersome music-stand threw its grotesque shadow across 
the floor and in the little alcove made by the projecting 
window several plants were growing; a vine too, was creep- 
ing along the casement. 

These only, seemed to possess life and energy; in the room 
all else was old and decaying. Several old books and pieces 
of chinaware stood on a shelf; the curtains hanging from 
rings above the window were old; an old tailor’s goose stood 
in a corner; old pictures on the walls looked down on the 
feeble old man; who, after lighting another candle, drew an 
old chair before the fire and motioned me to do likewise. 

Who was he? Where had I seen him? These questions had 
been bothering me not a little since our unceremonious in- 
troduction and now each moment seemed to put me farther 
from an answer. 

The old man stirred the fire into a blaze. Resuming his 
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chair he asked: “What do you think of it?” with a queer 
gesture meaning all the room. On my expressing approval 
he entered into a long recital of the superior qualities of his 
home, reserving the chief attraction until the last, when, with 
a great show of pride, he said: “And this is the best place in 
the world because”—going to the window and throwing it 
wide open—“I can hear the music and see Mendelssohn di- 
rect.” 

This was indeed true. Only a narrow alley separated his 
room from the Gewandhaus and the window where we were 
standing was built out over this alley. Directly opposite, a 
window of the concert hall stood wide open; thus affording a 
comparatively near and unobstructed view of the stage. As 
we looked there came the sound of violins. 

“David is doing some extra rehearsing with the seconds,” 
said the old man. 

We returned to the cheerful fire and for an hour the con- 
versation ran on. I interested him with stories of my own 
America while he related war adventures, together with not 
a few anecdotes of famous musicians. For these last he had a 
great liking and I believe he remembered every one he had 
ever heard. 

I was still belaboring my brains to think where I had seen 
him and now led the conversation back to himself in the hope 
that some chance reference he might make would give me a 
clue. 

To the left of the fireplace and a little above it was a small 
square door. From a key in the lock a curiously wrought 
chain depended, and on it were hung several rusty keys whose 
alien locks were perhaps somewhere faithfully guarding treas- 
ure or keeping secrets—in trust for the judgment day. 

My host lifted the keys in his hand but did not remove them 
from their place. “An old man’s fancy,” said he, taking out 
a small key. “I remember this one so long ago; I call it 
my childhood and put it nearest this one in the lock, my 
mother. The others all hang upon her. This one is love; it 
unlocks a casket and only a rose is there. The great rose-tree 
in Hildersheim was planted by Charlemagne. She wore.a 
rose; there are no more roses in Hildersheim”—the rest was 
lost in a whisper. 

“Here is another, a battle-key, bent and scarred, and be- 
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side it captivity’s sign, the fetter-key. Fetters there are which 
bind in secret when one seems most at liberty. The Father- 
land is this key. Here are others. One more I will add; 
music. Many long years I have labored to compose a sym- 
‘phony. To-morrow at the concert it will be played. You 
must hear it.” 

“And the chain,” said I, “do you call that ‘life’” “Yes, 
yes, that is right,” cried the old man, pleased that his figura- 
tives were understood; “that is life and Mother is the key to 
all of it; yet no one ever heard much of her. She was like 
those roses; the flowers wither, their fragance remains.” 

The evening had passed quickly and when I spoke of de- 
parture the old man protested earnestly, almost childishly. 
On my solemnly promising to attend the concert his spirits 
revived, but as I bade him “Good-night” I was startled to 
see how old and feeble and weary he looked. 

My perplexity regarding his identity had increased to des- 
peration. He had spoken of himself and seemed to take 
pleasure in so doing; but in all the conversation his name 
had not once been mentioned. An unpleasant pricking of 
conscience annoyed me, for I felt that somehow I had taken 
advantage of him. 

Next evening I kept my promise, but arrived so late that 
the orchestra was playing the opening overture as I entered 
the hall. 

Mendelssohn was superb, the orchestra grand, the music 
sublime; until, suddenly, a hand seemed to strike the chords 
to silence and the reverie of unconscious consciousness was 
rudely changed to sinister reality; the old man was not in 
his place. On the night of his musical triumph, what could 
keep him absent? 

Then an image of his pale face and emaciated form passed 
swiftly before me and with fear at heart I hurried from the 
hall. From the alley no light could be seen in his window. 
All was dark, gloomy, and the projecting window seemed to 
hold a menace over the heads of those who might pass under. 

Up the crazy stairs I groped my way and knocked softly 
at his door—no response; then I went in. 

There was no light in the room save an occasional gleam 
from the fireplace. A great arm-chair had been drawn into 
the recess of the window, which was wide open, and from the 
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concert hall the light streamed in upon the old man who was 
attentively listening to the second number, a violin solo ren- 
dered by Ferd. David. 

He turned as though expecting me and said: ‘The over- 
ture was fine, but Beethoven is my favorite. Next is the sym- 
phony—mine—in E major. Here is the MSS. and we'll follow 
them. M—— was looking for me but I am not there.” 

He took up a much worn manuscript score and as he un- 
rolled it I noticed words and sentences written along the mar- 
gin and often in the body of the music. These seemed to be 
expressions of his inmost thoughts, his hopes, ambitions, joys, 
griefs, and all that makes the life of an earnest man. 

“This is my musical biography you see,” he said, turning 
the pages caressingly, “and it is Mendelssohn who directs. 
Ah—he is the great musician; they say he was born on Friday; 
surely that was not an unlucky day. Two countries lend 
their characteristics to this composition, for my father was a 
Polish nobleman and my mother the daughter of a wealthy 
merchant of Leipsic.” 

He turned several pages, apparently to call my attention to 
some particular part of the work; when, happening to glance 
toward the stage and seeing the orchestra about to commence, 
his manner at once changed to the most careful attention and 
as the first soft notes floated upward he said in a low voice 
as though speaking to himself: “So, dolce, the allegretto 
movement; like my childhood, simple and without a care.” 
Then to me: “Here are tone pictures of myself; of nervous 
temperament, self-willed, impetuous, fond of music and books, 
sometimes elated, sometimes despondent.” 

He seemed to expect something and for some moments 
sat immovable, listening intently. Suddenly he grasped my 
arm. “There, in the ’cellos, do you hear that melody? sug- 
gested, supplementing, modifying the main theme; always 
subdued, sometimes lost, only to appear again, influencing and 
filling the whole, with the sweeter harmony of its own thought. 
It is my mother; the influence of her life on mine. No his- 
torian may chronicle her great deeds, no poet sing of her 
matchless beauty; but tonight music shall tell the world of 
an humble heart that had no thought but good. Now they 
are passing over the years of boyhood and mark you how 
the restless longings of youth become more and. more un- 
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controlled; sudden crescendos and diminuendos—a compli- 
cated fugue—then a long diminuendo; down—down—down— 
lower—pianissimo assai; temptation, shame and desperation 
almost triumphant—only a restless minor and diminished in- 
tervals.” 

He clutched my sleeve and listened in an agony of ex- 
pectation until, into the throbbing tremolo of the violins there 
crept the soothing phrases of the hidden theme, sweet yet 
strong. 

Gradually it became the leading motif. Then the old boy- 
ish character theme came slowly back, and meeting, the two 
themes were for a moment blended. The hidden theme sub- 
sided almost into oblivion while the other continued on in 
a majestic crescendo, reaching a climax at the end of the 
second movement. 

Turning to me the old man continued: “At the battle of 
Warsaw the stain was wiped out. Unhappy Poland; I fought 
to set her free. My father fell by Kosciusko’s side but death 
to me came not. Listen—here comes Love.” 

It was a waltz movement; so dainty, so seductive, and withal 
so bewitching, that it seemed to entice away the impulse 
from the character theme and lead it a phantom chase after 
shadows. But not for long. Stronger grew the strain of 
passion; despair and longing, hope and ecstacy, by turns were 
masters of the music; then a note of discord marred the har- 
monies. 

The tender melodies suddenly fell to silence and gave place 
to a mournful cadence, like the sighing of trees when the rain 
and wind and darkness tell secrets to each other. 

“Auf Wiedersehen,” murmured the old man. 

Those words of parting would soon be words of greeting. 

Now the hidden theme of Mother was heard again in sym- 
pathetic and soothing measure. The old man seemed to lean 
on this, until, ere long, a martial rhythm pervaded the music. 

Then his eye lighted and as the tramp, tramp, tramp, of 
armies sounded beneath the stirring strains of a battle-hymn, 
he broken forth into singing. 

Gradually the music was rising in a majestic crescendo. Oc- 
casionally the old man would speak a word; “Korner—hur- 
rah,” then “Next time.” 

The mighty armies now seemed to pause and over all there 
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came a strange expectant hush; the storm-calm, the tran- 
quillity that preludes the earthquake, the serene irony of dis- 
aster. 

As though speaking to himself the old man said: “Boys, 
we fight tomorrow.” 

After a momentary silence he continued: “Dear Mother, we 
are before the walls of Leipsic. Blucher is here and to-morrow 
Napoleon will see how a German can fight for God and Father- 
land. I can hear them singing songs of patriotism and de- 
votion. Tomorrow they will shout and fight and die.” 

(A letter from the field of battle.) 

The crisis was at hand. 

The old man assumed an erect soldierly attitude and gaz= 
ing intently on some scene visible only to himself, he waited 
and listened while the orchestra launched into a most realistic 
musical description of the great Battle of the Nations. 

First was heard the bugle call to arms, the galloping of 
couriers, the rumbling of artillery, the tread of myriad thou- 
sands; then the sound of distant firing told that the fight 
was on. 

Sinister and sure, without’ hurry and without retard, the 
tide of battle came nearer; each point of vantage bravely con- 
tested. A moment all seemed to pause and waver. “Charge!” 
shouted the old man, and the bugles answering sounded the 
onslaught. Forward moved the host; the steady tramp, tramp 
soon increasing to the double. Then, like mighty Titams, the 
armies met and grappled. Chaos and confusion. 

At length, one side seemed to yield; the enemy pressed hard’ 
and close. Again the bugles sounded the charge and the: 
contest raged more fiercely. 

Through this tumult the melody of the hidden theme was 
heard, like a still, small voice. 

The French forces make a last brave stand; slowly, surely, 
they are driven backward; now—now—one more charge and 
they are flying in hopeless rout. 

The old man had stood up but soon sank back into a chair 
and murmured faintly: “I can hear the shouts of victory and” 
—but the sentence was never finished. : 

Over him there came a faintness and for a time he sat un- 
conscious of the precious moments fast passing beyond recall. 

The music completed the description of the defeat of Na— 
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poleon and seemed to endeavor to tell of those kindly Chris- 
tian acts which brightened the last moments of many a dying 
French soldier on that sad battle-field. 

Then the violins took up a melancholy strain. Sorrow and 
loneliness were in its thought. Gradually it rose to a despair- 
ing wail. The old man now regained the lost consciousness 
and as one returned after an absence he said: “A triumphant 

‘climax falling suddenly to a subdued piano; that reminds one 
of Beethoven. And now the sad days are come. It is the 
fourth movement, Adagio Sostenuto. How quickly a life 
passes; yet how slowly time seemed to go.” 

Over his face a deady pallor came; his frame trembled; 
clasping the treasured score he made a last effort to catch the 
closing measures of his beloved symphony. 

After a few moments’ silence he looked up into my 
face and said in an almost inaudible voice: “I played ’cello 
in the orchestra but the violin is my good friend. In the little 
cupboard where the keys are vou will find it; will you bring 
ag 

The cupboard contained nothing but the instrument, which 
‘was wrapped in a costly Indian shawl, and as he carefully un- 
wound this covering I saw that his “good friend” was a superb 
old Cremona. 

He looked at it in admiring silence; then clasped it caress- 
ingly in his arms as though it were a child. 

Softly, like a whispered benediction, the hidden theme of 
Mother passed, blended sweetly with the dying harmonies, 
and lost itself in sympathy. 

A look of peace came into the old man’s face. He drew the 
violin and manuscript closer in his arms. The light streamed 
through the window and made a halo about the kind old 
face. 

The hidden theme once more came softly stealing through 

the solemn hush—a moment of silence—the passing of a 

soul ;— 

Then followed a burst of applause—He had added the last 

key to the chain— 

A grand symphony had been played— 

A noble life had gone out. 


FERVAAL, A MUSICAL ACTION IN THREE ACTS 
AND A PROLOGUE, BY VINCENT D’INDY. 
BY M. KUFFERATH. 


The work which the Monnaie theater presented with great 
eclat the 12th of March in Brussels, says the La Revista Musi- 
cale Italiana, seems destined to mark a date in the history of art 
or at least in that of French dramatic music. It demands 
attention not alone by the personality of its author, who for a 
long time has been considered the chief of the young French 
school, but still more by the tendency which it reveals and 
by its proper value. 

The favorite pupil and disciple of Ceasar Franck, a fervent 
admirer of Richard Wagner, whose works he knows better 
than any one else, M. Vincent d’Indy is least of all a debutant. 
His work is already considerable and extends into the general 
domains of vocal and instrumental music. We have from him 
numberless pieces of chamber music, a quartet for piano and 
strings, a trio for clarinet, ’cello and piano, a septett for piano 
and various instruments, pieces for piano alone, melodies, re- 
ligious pieces and symphonies for piano and orchestra, a 
fantasia for first oboe and orchestra upon a mountain theme, 
symphonic poems, among which are particularly to be re- 
marked the beautiful story of “Sauge Fleurie” (after Robert 
de Bonnieres); variations entitled “Istar,” and above all the 
trilogy upon “Wallenstein” (after Schiller), a truly descrip- 
tive symphony which is a master-work by the vigor of the 
instrumental coloring and by the freedom and certainty of the 
form; and without speaking of a little opera called “At- 
tendez-moi Sous l’Orme,” played to-day at the Opera Comique 
in Paris, his more developed work “The Song of the Bell” 
for solos, chorus and orchestra, a sort of cantata-oratorio of 
which the libretto has been taken by the musician himself 
from the celebrated poem of Schiller; this work gained in 
1884 for Vincent d’Indy the prize of ten thousand francs 
founded by the town of Paris. This work of his youth, al- 
though directly inspired by Wagner and particularly by the 
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Mastersingers, nevertheless remains very interesting by its 
poetic style and by its surprising original richness. 

All this together forms an ensemble of respectable works 
-of very different character. I know they are equally remark- 
able by the aristocratic distinction of the inspiration, the rich- 
ness of the harmony, the brilliancy of the contrapuntal com- 
binations and the justness of expressive accent. 

Only the music of M. d’Indy is not at all easy; he has been 
reproached, not without reason, with being too complex, too 
involved, too elaborate, and then he lacks simplicity and ease. 
In the eyes of the demi-musicians he is even deprived of 
melody. It is a music more spiritual than emotional. But 
what matters these impressions! Every original writer who 
disdains to travel the beaten paths necessarily exposes him- 
self to be misunderstood; and M. Vincent d’Indy has not had 
a different lot than most of the previous masters. 

There is, nevertheless, a foundation of truth in the criticism. 
M. d’Indy turns voluntarily into a path common to all the gen- 
eration of disciples of Caesar Franck; he is haunted by the 
preoccupation of avoiding all natural results; he is very fond 
of alterations, anticipations, retards, harmonized appogiaturas; 
no modulation stops him and he is never at a loss for chro- 
matic proceedings in order to bring together two hostile 
tonalities. Fortunately this search for rare and refined ex- 
pressions is not absolutely arbitrary with him as it is with so 
many other of the young French musicians. A taste very 
sure, an exceptional fineness of ear presides over the choice of 
his sonorous combinations, and while he often surprises it is 
very seldom that he shocks; he always interests and often cap- 
tivates by I know not what penetrative and incisive charm. 
His harmonies, his rhythms, his themes have something taking 
-about them; they impress themselves upon the memory; they 
have a personal originality which gains you little by little. 
So much so that often a work which at the first hearing ap- 
pears obscure, overworked, almost tortured, takes an entirely 
different physiognomy on a second hearing and finally ends 
by entirely fascinating you at the third. 

It is this which explains the profound admiration which all 
those have for Vincent d’Indy, for whom his work is no more 
a book than a play and who are penetrated with his style. 
The number of these is still somewhat limited; it is always an 
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elite, but the comprehension extends itself farther and farther, 
and I believe that I do not make a mistake in affirming that the 
day is not far off when M. d’Indy will be considered as one 
of the most eminent masters of contemporary art, and :hat not 
alone in France where he has already at present taken the 
first rank, but also in Italy and Germany, where his name is 
at least at present insufficiently known. 

Hence the appearance of his first great dramatic work, 
“Fervaal,” has been a long time awaited with attention and 
interest throughout artistic circles fully understanding the 
existing musical situation. The general curiosity also ex- 
pressed itself in the vicissitudes which befell the study of the 
unknown work. As formerly at Vienna in the case of Tristan 
of Richard Wagner, “Fervaal,” accepted and promised for two 
years at the Theater de la Monnaie, was several times taken 
up and abandoned, put again upon the list, abandoned anew 
and adjourned over and over again from month to month, 
so that up to a few days before the announcements of the first 
performance one doubted still whether the work would be 
produced. 

The first representation took place finally the 12th of March 
before an audience extremely brilliant, where were combined 
the elite of the amateurs of Belgium and France, the musical 
press of neighboring cities being generally represented, the 
whole constituting a public of letters and musicians of quali- 
ty far from ordinary. The impression made by the work was 
extremely warm. 

For my own part, and also with regard to the ultimate 
relations of ‘“Fervaal” to the theater—works of art acclimate 
themselves always with difficulty and only after a long pre- 
paration for the mass of the public—I do not hesitate to say 
that this one is the most noble creation, the highest which 
has been been produced since the great tragedies of Wagner. 

“Fervaal” is a drama at the same time legendary and mysti- 
cal. The poem was written by M. d’Indy himself in a sort of 
poetic prose which has the rare merit of appealing to musical 
expression; rhyme is wanting but the rhythm of the verse 
remains perceptible and its cadence is accented here and there 
by assonances and by intentional repetition of words or mem- 
bers of phrases which elevate this prose to the charm of a 
dithyrambic or lyric style. 
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The subject is very simple and very clear, the action little 
complicated. It takes place entirely in the south and central 
part of France at the legendary epoch of the invasion of the 
Saracens; that is to say at the moment when the last vestiges 
of the ancient Druidical religion and of Celtic society tended to 
disappear under the double influence of Christian faith and of 
fcreign domination. 

These two elements the author brings out in the person of 
Fervaa!, the Celtic hero, and of Guilhen, a daughter of the 
emir who has conquered for the Saracens the south of France. 

-The last representative of the race of the gods and of the 
Celtic chiefs, Fervaal, is very seriously wounded in a combat 
with the Saracens and he is rescued by Guilhen. Skilled in 
the art of brewing potions and in like manner as Isolde 
nursed Tristan, she carried the wounded man into her palace 
and there restored him to life and health. The point of de- 
parture of action properly so-called is expressed in a short 
prologue which leads naturally to divining the passion with 
which these two beings will presently be seized. 

At the beginning of the first act we find Fervaal alone, 

‘dreaming in the gardens of Guilhen; the old Druid priest 
Arfagard comes to find him there. ‘He reveals to him his 
origin and the mission to which he is called, that is to restore 
the ancient Druid cult and at the same time to redevelop the 
ancient Celtic country. But the enchantress Guilhen wili not 
permit him to accomplish this work. Like a new Armide she 
has no difficulty in seducing this commanding young spirit. 
Nevertheless, Fervaal tears himself away and flies with Arfa- 
gard towards Cravann, the ancient priestly city. Then Guil- 
hen, in despite ‘at his non-compliance, awakens the hostility 
of the Saracen hordes against Cravann, and she herself leads 
the assault. 

The second act transports us to the heights of Cravann. 
Fervaal full of melancholy, consults the oracles of his race 
which give him an equivocal message. Later the Moors make 
their assault. Fervaal gives himself vigorously to the de- 
fense and seeks death, but in vain. When the battle is over 
Guilhen seeks to find her lover Fervaal and presently, over- 
come with fatigue and cold, pale, she dies sweetly in the arms 
of Fervaal. Then in the intensity of his grief Fervaal begins 
to comprehend. By the way of suffering he has come to a 
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knowledge of universal love, to clairvoyance. Seized with a 
prophetic delirium the hero announces the fall of the ancient 
gods and the triumph of the god of love. Then raising in his 
arms his dead betrothed he commences a slow ascent to the 
peak of the mountain whose sides glow in the light oi the 
brilliant aurora, in the midst of which he disappears with his 
precious burden. 

This poem, which has very high moments and which con- 
tains beautiful parts, is far from being without fault. I do not 
insist upon the analogies which it presents with Wagner’s con- 
ceptions. One might almost call it a series of variations from 
Wagner themes. Fervaal has numerous traits of resemblance 
with Parsifal, with Tannhauser and Siegfried. Guilhen re- 
minds us at times of Kundry and of Elizabeth in Tannhauser; 
Arfagard recalls at the same time the faithful Kurneval of 
“Tristan” and of the good Gurnemanz in “Parsifal.” The fun- 
damental idea of the drama is Wagnerian — redemption 
through love. It is, moreover, singularly seductive. 

There are other traits which while striking at the first hear- 
ing have no real connection with the action itself. Such are 
the suggestion of the fall of Druidism with the rise of Chris- 
tianity and the contrast of the two civilizations—the Saracen 
and the Christian. Neither Fervaal nor Guilhen are obedient 
to an interior necessity. They have not the same sort of fatali- 
ty which dominates the heroes of Wagner and also the heroes 
of Shakespeare and Aeschylus, which remains ‘at the founda- 
tion in spite of all variations of the aesthetic of the drama the 
great unique foundation of tragic sentiment. Despite these un- 
certainties and omissions, the poem remains a conception of 
very elevated sentiment, which from the beginning to the end 
sustains interest with a vigor so incisive as to defy emphasis. 
In the mystic conclusion, although abrupt and unexpected, one 
recognizes the stroke of a powerful pen in the higher regions 
of art. This conclusion imposes itself by its own beauty, by 
the profound sense, by the human grandeur of the idea, by 
the magic of the music in which the author has enveloped it. 

Yes, to say the truth, since Berlioz in France, Wagner in 
Germany, there has nothing appeared comparable to this 
final scene, both in force and in the height of the expression. 
The entire work is an incessant struggle towards a supreme 
height. The young.French generation of which Wagner was 
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the prophet and Caesar Franck the intellectual father, with 
“Fervaal” takes possession of the scene in a fashion singular- 
ly commanding, and this, which pleases me more than any- 
thing else, is that despite the analogies of principles and re- 
semblances of processes, which cannot be denied, one divines 
already in “Fervaal” a future work, issued it is true from the 
Wagner drama, but completely disengaged from all alliance 
and bondage to it, and which will finally amount to an original 
and absolutely personal new art, continuing and renewing 
that of the master of Bayreuth. 

What emphasizes this view more noticeably is that in the pro- 
logue and in the first act we find many melodic formulae and 
harmonies directly derived from Wagner; as the work ad- 
vances the style becomes more independent and in the last two 
acts many passages are found which show a new style and an 
inspiration absolutely different and fresh.. 

In general the melodic line is in its essence very French. 
The harmonic architecture is conceived after a system of total 
modification which, while having its source in the exaggerated 
chromaticism of Tristan is worked out in a thoroughly original 
way. In the instrumentation also M. d’Indy while showing 
himself ignorant of no one of the valuable innovations of Wag- 
ner, and employing them on occasion, remains on the whole 
more faithful to the traditions of Berlioz and to the entire 
French school, which has always shown itself so capable of 
utilizing the individual character of the instruments. His 
orchestra is very different from that of Wagner; the admirable 
variety of colors, the fine and delicate sonority which dis- 
tinguishes it results from new grouping and contrasts, for ex- 
amples of which we will search in vain in the works of Wagner. 
From these different points of view the orchestral score of 
“Fervaal” is a work absolutely masterly and commanding our 
respect and admiration. 

Nevertheless, the student must be careful not to judge the 
work from the arrangement for piano and voices, although 
this has been made by the composer himself (Durand, Paris). 
Conceived for orchestra and the voice it is essentially sym- 
phonic and orchestral and one cannot enough regret that in 
the reduction the principal themes are not accompanied by the 
introduction of the instruments which give them out in the 
opera. It is clear a song confided to the flute, the clarinet, 
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the violin, derives a quantity, even an effective sonority from 
the particular instrument which ought to modify its transmis- 
sion upon the piano. Not to mention many examples I here 
quote certain measures from the mystic chorus which is sung 


outside the scenes in the second act: 
Tres lent et alangui. 





parr] 
Se 


Drily played upon the piano these chromatic successions 
will appear extremely hard. We can scarcely imagine the 
delicious effect which they produce upon the stage as they 
float out from the distance, scarcely perceptible, mixing their 
uncertain and fleeting contours in the clouds which envelop 
the heights of Cravann at the moment of the evocation of 
Kaito. 

Still more strange the succession of chords ascending by 
entire tones, which serves to introduce the nocturnal scene of 
the evocation and which dominates all this episode. 





Tres lent et soutenu. a = 


molto crescendo. 4 
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This rises sonorously emphasized by harps against the hold- 
ing of the wood wind and strings and is extremely incisive and 
gives, in an expressive fashion, an impression of the fantastic. 

But these are only details. All that we need to mention is 
the richness and expressive force of the principal themes of 
the score because it is scarcely necessary to add that as a 
fervent disciple of Wagner, M. d’Indy adopts strictly the sys- 
tem of leading motives and that he preserves in all the de- 
velopments these themes presented symphonically under as- 
pects most varied and most ingeniously modified. 
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Observe, for instance, the theme of Fervaal, or, more prop- 
erly one of the themes of the hero: 


Eee oe == 2222S, 


It plays naturally a very important role in all the work and 
it would be impossible to mention all its transformations. One 
of the happiest is found at the end of the prologue where it re- 
appears in a measure of five beats developed in a sort of slow 
march while the men of Guilhen carry upon a litter of bows 
Fervaal wounded and agonized. Thus presented this heroic 
theme produces a powerful impression of melancholy. 
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I will mention also the theme which serves to characterize 
particularly Druidism, and which underlies consequently all 
the role of Arfagard, the best designed, in all respects, of the 


entire drama: 
Assez lent. 





In the scene of the investiture of Fervaal it re-appears in a 
chivalrous and joyous character: 
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Afterwards we find it somewhat broken up and marvelously 
appropriate to the trouble which the confession of the fault of 
Fervaal provokes in the heart of Arfagard: 


lento. 
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These musical citations are evidently insufficient to give an 
idea of the whole, but they indicate at least in what system it 
has been conceived and what are the tendencies of the author. 

With an admirable skill, above all, the music has its very 
foundation in the drama along with which it follows and com- 
ments upon the changes with a flexibility of accent which is 
never at fault and which from the beginning to the end main- 
tains us in an atmosphere profoundly poetic. The whole 
prologue is entirely perfect and I know scarcely any work 
which opens in a fashion more happy and more attractive. 
The types of Arfagard, of Fervaal and of the voluptuous Guil- 
hen, are designed in certain characteristic traits neatly estab- 
lished. 

The second act is in its entirety more theatrical than dra- 
matic and there is shown once more the tendency of the young 
French master to give himself up to picturesque impressions. 
In the beginning it develops upon the theme of the popular 
melody “cevenole” in five measures in myxolidien mode of a 
very beautiful and melancholy character to which is connected 
the noctural scene upon the heights of the Cravann, where 
the scenic and musical effects are incontestably very powerful. 

The third act is the summit of the work and also the frag- 
ment of that part of the score where completely liberated from 
all exterior influence the style of M. d’Indy appears the most 
independent and the most personal. This which above all is 
worthy of attention is the considerable role which the author 
manages to play by means of music alone and the powerful 
effects which he obtains by this means; the action, the word 
and the gesture are reduced to their most simple expression. 
The impression produced by this grandiose conception has 
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been extraordinarily profound. When one remembers that 
this is a debut at the theater, the debut of a poet and of a 
musician, together, their highest hopes raise themselves. The 
artist who has designed and realized this work is a master. He 
is a man whom the new generation will await. 








STUDENT DAYS IN THE IMPERIAL LAND. 
BY OCTAVIA HENSEL. 


The folksong of Bohemia is most difficult to read, and to 
correctly interpret at sight. It can be acquired by intense 
study, but to one not native born it is almost impossible to give 
the rhythm, movement and correct tempo of a system which 
differs so widely from that of other nations. This is what 
decided me to make a pilgrimage throughout the land of the 
Czecks, and daily hear the native folksong. 

Modern rhetoricians have developed Invention, Arrange- 
ment and Style, while modern musical writers adhere to this 
system in composition, but they call it Tone, Form, Rhythm. 
There is more rhetoric in music than in half the literature of 
the present day; one seems to do without it in writing, but the 
conservatorist would never be a success without his tone inven- 
tion arranged in correct form, and the rhythm of his style kept 
within the rules of harmony and orchestration. Bohemian and 
Hungarian composers do not neglect the rhetoric of their 
music, but it is a rhetoric needing their personal or natural 
oratory to develop correctly. 

My pilgrimage through this land was not lost time. I soon 
understood the rhythm of their musical measures and gained 
an apprehension of form, which aided me to overcome many 
difficulties in the interpretation of their music. 

After the Bohemian, Polish music appealed to me, so I jour- 
neyed through Gallicia to Lemberg. 

Lemberg, or Leopold, the capital of Polish Gallicia, is a 
town greatly distinguished for its musical societies and musi- 
cians. It was at one time the residence of the celebrated con- 
tralto, Marietta Alboni, and other musicians of note have made 
their homes there. 

The Epstein sisters were among the best known artists dur- 
ing my residence there. Their concerts throughout Bukowina 
and Moldaira have obtained marked success. Rudolphine 
Epstein, the violoncellist, was at that time not only a charming 
impersonation of youthful loveliness, but the exquisite grace 
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with which she managed her violoncello was only equaled 
by the broad, firm tones she drew from that delicious instru- 
ment. Eugenia’s violin playing had all the charm of the well- 
known Camilla Urso’s, while she had the additional advantage 
of great beauty and a girlish modesty, irresistibly fascinating 
on the concert stage. 

It is said that Rudolphine’s violoncello was the gift of Baron 
Rothschild, who, charmed with her playing, sent her this 
jewelled violoncello as token of his admiration. Report added 
that although she had used this instrument for three years she 
had never mét or seen the princely donor. 

It was in Lemberg we first heard those bands of wandering 
minstrels, who, with harps and violins, travel about the coun- 
try. Such sad, wailing tones, yet melodious withal, seemed 
more fitted for funeral occasions than to amuse street loung- 
ers, or to serenade a nobleman’s household. 

From Lemberg to Bukarest there extends a line of musical 
towns and musical circles which delight in the most advanced 
studies of the art. Wagner is read and highly esteemed, but 
the influence of the French and Italian schools of music have 
rather influenced amateur and artistic taste for the lesser lights 
in the new school of harmony. Brahms, Schumann, Bargiel 
and Goldmark seem to be their favorite composers. Saint- 
Saens, too, finds brilliant interpretation among the fair Mol- 
davian and Polish pianists, and Chopin’s works arranged 
vocally are charmingly sung to Polish words which musically 
match the modulations of Mazourka measures. In Czer- 
nowitz, Jassy and Bukarest there are, in every class of society, 
numerous musical coteries who meet once a week to read over 
instrumental Trios, Quartettes and even Symphonies. From 
seven until ten o’clock the evening is devoted to Schumann, 
Brahms and Beethoven; vocally, Chopin’s and Schelletti’s 
lovely Polish and Moldavian ballads are favorites. 

After the music is over, supper is served, followed by tea and 
cigarettes. If you are a musician you smoke and argue over 
the satz or zurischen satz of some new tone-poet, or sing 
snatches of Polish or Moldavian airs to prove the superiority 
of such music over the more classical German school of vocal 
art. If you are one of the guests you eat, drink, take a cigar- 
ette and listen until musical transcendentalism warns you that 
a comfortable carriage is waiting to bear you to a comfortable 
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home. It was a fascinating life, but the Folksong of Hungary 
had to be studied before returning to my classes in Vienna; 
so I wandered eastward to Budapest from the: Pruth to the 
Danube. 

In Hungary, as elsewhere in the Austrian Empire, music 
is assiduously cultivated in the larger towns and cities, and 
almost every village possesses its string band and some brass 
instruments which serve to form the church choir orchestra 
for High Mass. Budapest, which was the chosen home of 
Liszt, stands at the head of musical culture. Its numerous 
music schools and conservatories, its admirable teachers and 
cultured musical circles have made it one of the finest private 
musical cities of Europe. The conservatory over which Liszt 
presided, and the Sipos conservatory, admirably adapted to de- 
velop technique, is said to be one of the best to acquire 
brilliancy in the interpretation of Hungarian music. 

Sipos, the distinguished composer, is the director and de- 
votes every energy to the advancement of his pupils. The 
Philharmonic Society, whose first director was Dessoff, and 
after him Hans Richter, has under the direction of Sandor 
Erkel made considerable progress, but it never recovered 
from the blow it received by the abdication of Hans Richter 
and his removal to Vienna. It would hardly be possible for 
any society to recover after the loss of a leader so brilliant, 
untiring and magnetic. 

Remenyi, Sipos, Tizra, Szekely and Mihaly are among the 
best composers of salon music, while Michaelowitz, Ravas 
and other pupils of Liszt are names to be remembered in the 
musical world of Hungarian art. 

Vocal music is especially cultivated in the aristocratic circle, 
almost all young ladies of the haute noblesse sing. There are 
no exceedingly fine artists among them, such as are occa- 
sionally heard in Vienna salons, but all sing sweetly and natur- 
ally, and know far more of their art than they show. They 
are severe critics but warm patronesses of true talent. 
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MRS. KATHERINE FISK. 


Among the charming personalities which adorn the lyric 
stage, few are more attractive than that of Mrs. Katherine 
Fisk, the famous contralto of Chicago. After having been for 
several years the pupil of Mrs. Sarah Hershey Eddy, Mrs. 
Fisk went abroad for additional experience, and was fortun- 
ate enough to secure almost immediately the recognition of 
the best English artists. 

Her first visit to Englard was in 1892. During this stay she 
appeared in oratorios and orchestral concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, St. James’ hall, for the late Sir Charles Hallé, and also 
George Henschel. The World’s Fair brought her back to 
America, and after filling engagements here for a year and a 
half, she returned to Great Britain, taking with her four young 
ladies. These young ladies made a most pronounced success 
in quartette work, appearing under the name of The Co- 
lumbians, and were quite the fad for London drawing rooms. 

Mrs. Fisk remained abroad for two and one-half years, ap- 
pearing as leading soloist in the Gloucester and Norwich 
festivals, and also in Cologne, Crystal Palace, and many other 
prominent festivals. 

One of her experiences which she prizes most was being 
selected by Dvorak to interpret his Five Biblischer Lieder 
before the London Philharmonic Society. She prepared these 
in four days, and when Dvorak heard them at the rehearsal 
he said in his most emphatic way, “They are perfection; I can 
not suggest a single change.” She was also honored by Alex- 
ander McKenzie, who selected her to sing the contralto part 
in his Rose of Sharon, before members of the royal family, 
under his own conducting, and she sang with the Royal 
Chorus Society the last time that Sir Joseph Barnby con- 
ducted. 

Among her personal experiences, she recounts in her own 
inimitable way of an evening spent at the home of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, given in honor of the Prince of Wales, and tells of 
a lovely silver card case presented to her by his Royal High- 
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ness. She prizes very much a beautiful antique silver joint 
dish, beautifully engraved, presented to her by Lady Randolph 
Churchill, for the exquisite singing of an aria from Sir Arthur 
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Sullivan’s Light of the World, at the funeral of Lady Randolph 
Churchill’s mother. i 

One of her most artistic creations is the part of Dalila, which 
she created in Great Britain in oratorio form. Mrs. Fisk has a 
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voice of very great richness and beauty. Having made seri- 
ous study in the entire lyric repertoire, her singing and all 
oratorial work are such as to command the admiration of 
connoisseurs generally. 

Mrs. Fisk had a very warm welcome on her return to Ameri- 
ca last spring, and filled a great many engagements all through 
the east and west. She returns to Europe in the early fall for 
a concert tour of three months, and then returns to America, 
making her headquarters in New York. 

The English papers have contained a great many very com- 
plimentary notices of her work, but as the same things had all 
been said in America before she went to England, it seems un- 
necessary to enlarge upon them here. 


" l 


MR. EUGENE GRUENBERG. 


We take great pleasure this month in presenting a portrait 
of that most excellent musician, conductor, violinist and com- 
poser, Mr. Eugene Gruenberg, late violinist of the Boston 
orchestra, and at present head of the violin department of the 
New England Conservatory. Mr. Gruenberg was born at 
Lemberg, in Galicia, October “30, 1854, his father being a 
lawyer who, while the boy was very young, removed to Vienna, 
which henceforth remained their home until his education had 
been far advanced. In Vienna he graduated at the conserva- 
tory, among his classmates being Arthur Nikisch, Emil Paur, 
Edmund Schuecker, Felix Mott] and Gustav Mahler. Almost 
immediately Mr. Gruenberg had the good luck to be voted 
into the Vienna court orchestra, and played in the concerts of 
the Geschellschaft der Musikfreunde, under many famous con- 
ductors, the names of Liszt, Brahms, Rubinstein, Saint-Saens 
and Hans Richter being among the most distinguished. 

His violin teacher was Carl Heissler, who was a pupil of 
Joseph Bohm, one of the greatest masters of the violin who 
ever lived. Among the other pupils of Bohm were Joachim, 
Otto Singer, Hauser and Hellmesberger. Besides his violin 
study, he made distinguished attainments upon the piano, in 
the most advanced branches of theory and aesthetics, and pre- 
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pared himself for orchestral directing—a function in which he 
later gained marked distinction. 

From Vienna he went to Paris, in 1879, where he devoted 
nearly a year to the study of composition. He was then called 
to the Leipsic theater and Gewandhaus orchestra, which posi- 
tion he held for ten years, and upon leaving was made the 
recipient of some extremely handsome testimonials from 
Reinecke and cther masters whose acquaintance he had made 
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and whose works he had assisted in interpreting. Seidl was 
one of the conductors at Leipsic during Mr. Gruenberg’s 
membership of the orchestra there. 

In 1889 he came to America to the Boston orchestra, with 
which he has been connected most of the time since; leaving 
on a previous occasion for a year in consequence of impera- 
tive demand for his work as teacher, and later returning. He 
has just now again resigned his membership in the orchestra, 
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his time being fully occupied at the conservatory. As usual 
his departure from the orchestra has been signalized by hand- 
some expressions of esteem upon the part of the conductor and 
of Mr. Higginson himself. Mr. Paur, at the first rehearsal of 
the season, took occasion to remark upon the regrettable ab- 
sence of Mr. Gruenberg during the season just beginning, and 
later wrote to Professor Gruenberg a highly complimentary 
letter expressing the same sentiment. 

Among the pleasant incidents of his Boston career is to be 
mentioned his services as conductor of the summer concerts of 
popular music in Music hall—Adamowsky sharing the duties 
of the baton with him. He also had a large following of pupils 
in theory and interpretation, all of whom experienced great 
benefit and stimulation from their contact with a musician so 
thorough, so artistic and so intelligent. 

His list of compositions comprises a book of songs, a book 
of duets, a violin sonata, a suite for orchestra in antique style 
(played with great success by Nikisch and Henry Schradieck), 
a grand symphony, a ballet, and many other works. The ballet 
and symphony were given their first hearing under the direc- 
tion of the composer during his connection with the Stadt 
theater at Leipsic. 

As an example of the estimation accorded Mr. Gruenberg’s 
work as teacher, the following, by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, may 
be quoted: After speaking of a violin recital given by Mr. 
Clifford Sprunt, she mentions in particular his “broad and 
musicianly rendering of the Brahms concerto for violin, and 
the very beautiful cadenza composed by his teacher, Mr. 
Gruenberg.” She also praises the thorough training the young 
artist had received from his teacher. 

The personality of Mr. Gruenberg is eminently an agreeable 
one. While somewhat of a society man, he is nevertheless an 
artist who believes in art as a religion and as the highest 
product of advanced mind. That he is a musician of well-con- 
sidered views appeared quite plainly in his short but suggestive 
summary of the value of Brahms and his art, which appeared in 
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ALFREDO BARILI. 


Owing to his extreme modesty and dislike of publicity, Al- 
fredo Barili is comparatively little known to the musical world 
at large; but his gifts as a composer, pianist and teacher en- 
title him to a place in the first rank of the musicians of to-day; 
not only in America, but Europe. Among his pupils he is 
beloved and honored, and of late years he has devoted his time 
almost entirely to teaching. 

Coming from a family long famous for their musical talent, 
it is no wonder that Alfredo Barili was endowed with remark- 
able genius. He was born in Florence, Italy, in 1854, on 
August second. When less than a year old, Ettore Barili and 
his wife brought their little son to America, where Ettore 
created the part of Rigoletto, appearing in New York City, 
where his brother, Antonio Barili, conducted the first opera in 
New York in an old theater down near the Battery. Ettore 
Barili and his brother Antonio were very successful vocal 
teachers, and a book of the latter’s songs written for his pupils, 
is the cherished possession of a Chicago lady to-day, who, as 
a girl, enjoyed the privilege of studying with this Italian mas- 
ter of the “old school.” 

Little Alfredo began his studies with his father at an early 
age, and when only six years old he became his father’s in- 
terpreter. Catarina Barili-Patti, his grandmother, lived at 
Mount Vernon, N. Y., and for some time Ettore Barili, with his 
wife and Alfredo made their home with her. Here also was 
Adelina Patti, then about twelve years old. She was exceed- 
ingly fond of her little nephew and used to rock and sing him 
to sleep. Her interest in and love for him continues to this 
day. Ettore Barili was the great diva’s first master; she 
greatly disliked to practice, and many times she was punished, 
for the teacher was strict, and nothing short of perfection 
satisfied him. 

Under his father’s rigid training Alfredo made his debut 
at the age of ten at Irving Hall, New York. The papers of 
that date speak in glowing terms of the talented youth. When 
only thirteen years old, the family moved to Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, where Ettore Barili had charge of the music in Monsieur 
Lefebvre’s school; a-fashionable establishment for young la- 
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dies of the South. Alfredo continued to study and play, always 
with marked success. 

After three years Ettore Barili moved to Philadelphia, where 
Alfredo became the pupil of Carl Wolfsohn, then, as now, a 
prominent musician. His artistic spirit showed itself very 
strongly, and at sixteen he appeared in concert, playing a 
Mendelssohn “concerto” and Weber’s “Polacca Brilliante,” 
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arranged by Henselt. Before going abroad, in 1873, he made 
his debut as an artist at Chickering Hall and achieved a re- 
markable success. The papers were lavish in their praise, and 
Frank Leslie’s magazine had an article and picture of the new 
star in the musical world. 

Carlotta Patti took a great interest in young Barili and went 
with him to Europe. He entered the Conservatory at Cologne, 
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then under the directorship of Ferdinand Hiller. He studied 
the piano with Gernsheim, Kwast and Hiller. Engelbert 
Humperdinck was one of his classmates. He was a favorite 
pupil and made rapid progress in composition and playing. 
All the honors he received only served to inspire him to 
greater and higher efforts. While in Cologne, the Empress 
Augusta of Germany suddenly announced one of her annual 
visits to the conservatory. The time was very short in which 
to prepare a program; so without warning Alfredo was chosen 
to play the only piano solo. The empress was delighted with 
his performance and gave him words of great approval. 

At the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the con- 
servatory, Alfredo Barili was again honored by being on the 
program, playing Chopin’s “Scherzo” in B minor. 

While in ‘Cologne, Mr. Barili met his fate in a charming 
Philadelphia girl, who was also studying music under the 
chaperonage of an aunt who lived in Germany. She was a 
pupil of T. Seiss, and their congenial natures and being from 
the same place in America, brought them much together. 
They were both young, she only seventeen, and soon Cupid 
had done his work. They were engaged. But the course of 
true love became sadly tangled when Carlotta Patti became 
aware of the facts. She had sent her nephew to Cologne to 
study music, not to fall in love. She begged Alfredo to give up 
his fiancée, thinking he was too young; besides, he had not 
finished his studies, and what did he want with a wife. Finally 
she offered him twenty thousand francs to break his engage+ 
ment; but Carlotta had found her equal, and he held his 
ground, indignantly refusing such a proposition. He left 
Paris, where he had gone to study with Theodore Ritter, and 
was singing with Carlotta, and came to America, where two 
years afterwards Emily Vezin came over and married him. 

In 1880 Mr. Barili found the northern climate too severe 
for his always delicate constitution, and he accepted the 
musical directorship of a school for young ladies in Atlanta, 
Ga., which position he held for six years, leaving it to found 
Barili’s School of Music, which is the only school of its kind 
in the South. Mr. Barili is peculiarly adapted to the art of 
teaching both piano and vocal. He is so thorough and con- 
scientious that he always inspires and brings out the very 
best there is in a pupil. They all adore him, and no one who 
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has ever studied with the “little master,” as he is affection- 
ately called by those who know him best, has anything but 
praise for him. In the South he has done more than anyone 
else to promote the best interests of music. To him was due 
the success of the Musical Festival held in Atlanta. He 
trained the chorus and lead the orchestra which played his 
own beautiful “Minuet.” When Theodore Thomas visited 
Atlanta in 1883, Mr. Barili had the pleasure of directing the 
orchestra. Of his many compositions, perhaps the “Cradle 
Song” is the most popular, although his “Minuet Moderne” 
was played by Miss Neally Stevens at the World’s Fair. A 
charming song called “Your Tender Love Is Best,” is dedi- 
cated to Mr. William Frederickson of Chicago, and a “Valse” 
(The Butterfly), dedicated to William Sherwood, will soon be 
out; also two songs. 

During the Atlanta Exposition both Sousa’s and Gilmore’s 
Bands played a “March” which Mr. Barili dedicated to the 
citizens of that city. Many efforts have been made to persuade 
Mr. Barili to leave the South, but he feels as if he was accom- 
plishing a great work, and he has not half the ambition his 
friends have for him, some of whom feel that he should have 
a larger field to work in. He feels that the success of his be- 
loved art depends upon right instruction from the beginning 
and fitting pupils for teachers is Mr. Barili’s specialty. 

When Adelina Patti made her last visit to this country she 
went to Atlanta and invited Mr. Barili, his wife and their three 
children, to spend several days with her. The occasion is 
prettily described by an extract taken from a letter of the 
oldest little girl to the writer of this sketch: 

“T want to tell you all about Aunt Adelina’s visit. She was 
just lovely. She sang beautifully. Papa said he never heard 
her sing so well. Of course she had the most beautiful rooms 
in the hotel, and we dined in the private dining-room. She 
gave Papa a ring with a ruby and two large diamonds, and she 
gave Mamma a diamond pin. To Alfredo she gave a watch 
chain (she had sent him a*watch when Papa went to Europe 
the last time); she gave Viola a dear fittle pearl pin, and she 
gave me a pin with diamonds and sapphires in the form of a 
lyre. She held us in her lap and called us ‘little pets.’ Aunt 
Adelina called Papa ‘dear boy.’” 

This shows a side of the great singer’s life of which the 
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public very seldom hears. In 1890 Mr. Barili spent three 
months at “Craig-y-nos Castle,” and the following summer 
he visited his aunt again, being present at the opening of her 
beautiful theater. She is very fond of his playing. In per- 
sonality Mr. Barili is most pleasing; his gentle manner and 
winning smile gives confidence to the most nervous pupil. 
He is slight in physique and far from strong. His wife is his 
able second in all that he undertakes. She is a musician of no 
little talent, but always prefers to shine in the reflected glory 
of her talented husband. 

Their children, Louise, Viola and little Alfredo, jr., all give 
promise of great genius, and the future alone can reveal what 
they will give to the world. No doubt Adelina Patti may be 
justly proud of her little grand-nieces and nephew who are all 
under the careful instruction of their famous father. 

Ellye Howell Glover. 











THE GENIUS OF FRANZ SCHUBERT. 
BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


“Characterization,’’ by permission of the Derthick Musical Literary 
Clubs. 

“No! 
Schubert, too, wrote for silence; half his work 
Lay like a frozen Rhine till summers came 
That warmed the grass above him. Even so. 
His music lives now with a mighty youth.” 

—George Eliot. 


“Schubert has tones for the most delicate shades of feeling, 
thoughts, even accidents and occurrences of life. Manifold though 
the passions and acts of men may be, manifold is Schubert’s music. 
That which his eye sees, his hand touches, becomes transformed to 
music.’’—Schumann. 


In attempting to characterize the genius of Schubert, we 
have to take into account the fact, now universally acknowl- 
edged, that he was one of the most richly endowed composers 
known to musical history. Dying in his thirty-second year, he 
left upward of eleven hundred and thirty compositions of 
various dimensions, and covering almost all provinces of 
musical activity. Generally mentioned as a song writer, in 
which capacity he produced more than six hundred pieces, he 
was nevertheless much more, even upon the vocal side; since 
we find part songs for four, eight and twelve voices, elaborate 
masses, a requiem, an Oratorio and two operas. This mass of 
material possesses one characteristic in common, namely, that 
throughout all the compositions in the list music is employed 
with an art entirely new with him for painting in tones the 
dramatic sentiment of the poetry. And inasmuch as the poetry 
itself had been drawn from sources the most varied and noble, 
the music also takes flights into the most opposite parts of the 
tonal heavens. 

Upon the instrumental side in speaking of Schubert we are 
dealing with a master who, in the words often quoted but rarely 
so appositely, “touched many things, but nothing which he did 
not adorn.” Beginning with the light compositions we have 
the charming little dances, which within the most limited 
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boundaries manage to present delightful sequences of melodies 
and harmonies. From this grade, appealing to the least ad- 
vanced tastes, we rise by easy stages through the Impromptus, 
and other fantasy-like pieces for pianoforte, belonging to the 
category of pleasing salon music (but still with poetic inten- 
tion); through the lovely “Fair Rosamonde” Variations to the 
great Fantasia, the pianoforte sonatas, the chamber music, and 
finally the ten symphonies for full orchestra, of which the last 
two are peers of any which adorn the literature of the orchestra, 
from masters no matter how celebrated or commanding. 

As regards quality, this music is as remarkable as is the 
vast quantity. Through everything that Schubert wrote there 
is a dainty precision even amid the most dramatic abandon, 
which is as rare as it is charming. This is just as evident in 
such work as the Erl King, where weird adventure carries 
poet and composer alike in headlong haste, and in the ninth 
and tenth symphonies for orchestra, where the full resources 
of the official tone-world are working for the exposition of the 
elementary themes, as it is in the most simple of his songs, 
like “Hedge Roses,” or in the tenderest of all such as “My 
Sweet Repose.” Capable of perfectly simple melody, of true 
folk-song ring, like “Hedge Roses,” just mentioned, he had at 
command the full resources of modulation and thematic treat- 
ment, so that for every type of feeling he has his tone-color 
ready; and while he often takes us into strange quarters, as 
ordinary compositions go, he never opens for his friends under 
any circumstances the wrong door. He was master of the 
tone-house in all circumstances and conditions. 

To him it might well be said in words of Shylock, “How 
much more elder art thou than thy years,” for some of his most 
original and highly wrought songs were produced while yet a 
mere boy. When still not more than eighteen years of age he 
had written many songs, among them the beautiful “Gretchen 
at the Spinning Wheel,” and a year later his “Hedge Roses,” 
the Ossian songs, and the “Erl King,” the most dramatic song 
ever composed. It was still a boy of nineteen who wrote the 
“Wanderer,” “Mignon’s Longing,” and the songs of the 
Harper. Nor is there anything essentially crude or unformed 
in these more than in the lovely “Swan Songs,” which were 
written in his last two years. 

I believe it is strictly within bounds to say that no other 
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composer touched successfully so many different and widely 
distant provinces of musical composition. In many cases 
composers of symphonies have written songs which have been 
treasured by music lovers; but I do not remember the case of 
any composer who has been able to write symphonies of the 
first rank, accepted as such by the very greatest possible au- 
thorities no less than by the people and the great company of 
music-lovers generally, and at the same time distinguish him- 
self in the domain of songs whether simple or elaborately com- 
posed. Schubert did this. Moreover, Schubert seems to have 
anticipated many of the effects commonly supposed to have 
been discovered upon the pianoforte some time later, so that 
while many of his piano pieces do not show anything especially 
important or novel, others of them have the peculiar cnnigkeit 
or “inwardness” of Schumann, and require the same kind of 
technical means to bring the composer’s intention to ex- 
pression. 

From one point of view it appears strange that Schubert 

‘should have been able to show himself a peculiarly gifted or- 
chestral colorist, as he certainly was, since he never heard any 
one orchestral work of his performed by a good orchestra. 
But, on the other hand, we must not forget that from earliest 
boyhood the sound of the orchestra had been familiar to him, 
and that he himself played a violin in the amateur orchestra 
which met every week at his father’s house, and elsewhere, 
finishing up its existence with quite imposing concerts before 
quite a large clientele. One of the biographers of Schubert 
mentions being impressed, while himself playing in this orches- 
tra, by the beautiful tone of a violin behind him. He turned 
about to see who it was playing so well and behold it was a 
scrubby-looking little fellow in spectacles. This was Schubert. 
Hence, while it is quite true that he never heard any important 
composition of his for full orchestra, given as orchestras play 
them now, he nevertheless heard enough and was in the or- 
chestra enough to give him the sound and good points of all 
the instruments—which for present purposes is enough to ac- 
count for this element in his marvelous genius. 

Taking the work of Schubert “by and large” as is some- 
times said, its most prominent characteristic is the sweet and 
peculiarly graceful melody. This he had as a boy of eighteen, 
when he wrote the charming songs already mentioned; and 
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this he still possessed in his thirty-second year when he wrote 
the tenth symphony, the immortal one in C major (which 
however is no more beautiful than the eighth, “unfinished,” in 
B minor), and the first thirteen songs of the “Swan Songs.” 
To a skilled musician one of the most striking traits of Schu- 
bert is his knack of writing sweet and yet stylish melody upon 
harmonies the most simple, and in scale intervals apparently 
capable of yielding nothing better than results merely com- 
monplace. For example, “Hedge Roses” is as simple as 
most of the ordinary songs of the day; yet it has a style and 
grace peculiarly its own. Another well-known song of Schu- 
bert’s, illustrating the same peculiarity, is the “Praise of 
Tears.” 

Another point in which Schubert stands above almost or 
quite all other composers of songs, is in the skill with which 
he plans the pianoforte part for intensifying the dramatic im- 
pression of the song. This art also appears to have been 
innate with him, for it shows some of the earliest songs. For 
example, “Gretchen at the Spinning Wheel” was written in 
1813, when Schubert was only seventeen; yet here the accom- 
paniment is an integral part of the dramatic effect of the song. 
So also in “The Trout,” written in 1817, the peculiarly 
sprightly effect is due to the interworking of the rhythms of 
the song itself and that of the accompaniment. The peculiarly 
bright melodic expression in this song is due to the choice of 
the strong and firm tones of the scale. It lies largely in the 
tonic chord. Two other songs illustrating this peculiarity are 
the “Erl King” and “To Be Sung on the Waters,” both early 
works, yet both belonging to the highest reaches of the Schu- 
bert talents. 

One characteristic of Schubert remains to mention, although 
it is, while interesting, not of especial importance to our 
present needs, since obviously it is of no importance from an 
art standpoint whether an artist produces his works with great 
labor and much retouching, or whether he improvises it full 
finished at the moment of conception. This is a question not 
for art, since art rests upon the essential nature of the works 
produced, and not upon the rapidity with which they were 
produced—but for psychology, since it is a question of mental 
operation. From the latter standpoint, however, Schubert 
presents one of the most remarkable illustrations in the whole 
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range of musical history. The rapidity with which he wrote 
was something marvelous. He seemed to be teeming with 
ideas. The whimsical peculiarity of sleeping in his spectacles 
in order to be more ready for composition in the morning, has 
been mentioned. His full activity as song writer began in 
1815, when he was in his eighteenth year; and in this one year 
he produced more than two hundred compositions, the “Er! 
King” being among them. In 1816, when he wrote a large 
number of more extended works, the catalogue shows upward 
of one hundred and twenty-five pieces. It was enough for him 
to read a poem with interest to have it bring to his mind a mu- 
sical setting. Poetry was echoed in his brain by music. 

To complete this characterization from a _ psychological 
standpoint we might say that Schubert presents the phenom- 
enon of a delicately organized brain, preternaturally rich upon 
the musical side, yet with all parts of his mental faculties so 
perfect and so intimately dependent upon each other, that 
everything which came into his life spontaneously related 
itself to music. He therefore affords the most perfect illustra- 
tion of what is called “inspiration” in music of which we have 
any record. His work is a combination of ease, naturalness, 
spontaneity, fertility of invention (if we can say that anything 
of his could have been so coldly produced as to be “invented”), 
extremely wide range of intuition and sympathy. He is, there- 
fore, above all other great masters the tone-poet of the peuple, 
and of all who love refined melody and poetic music. 








JOHN BARRINGTON, Jit. 


BY EMILE LOUIS ATHERTON. 
PART SEVENTH. 


Narrative continued by the author from quotations that he 
has been able to make from Mr. Barrington’s diary. These were 
written shortly after the events related here took place, and to 
them are added such observations as the author deems necessary. 


Now that some months have passed, during which I have 
been able to think of all that has gone before and feel the 
anguish of it biting at my heart,—now, I will write down the 
occurrences of that time; the details of the happenings of 
that morning. 

There is a clearness that is experienced by the mind when 
our physical nature and our circumstances of environment are 
alike desirable; when our outlook is at nothing less than 
beauty, nor less desirable than happiness; when comfort, that 
greater happiness, is entirely our own. But the mind may 
experience another clearness which is just as complete, but 
which bears the same relation to the first as a cloudy day does 
to a clear one, (though, mind you, in neither day is there any 
rain, which may stand for doubt and obscurity in our meta- 
phor) and this, the other clearness, is made by sorrow the re- 
verse of happiness, and by uneasy hopelessness the antithesis. 
of comfort. This sorrow of mine has cleared my mind so that 
I may see events as they are; this hopelessness will lead me 
from any desire to exaggerate the facts in my favor, or from 
any wish to invent other circumstances that would make me 
appear in a more favorable light. So the account will be with- 
out falseness on the one hand, and on the other it will be un- 
influenced by wrong-headed modesty. 

Silly feelings have come to me since I began this account; 
wretched, foolish, boyish hopes that some day her eyes might 
rest on these pages, and that she might believe all that is writ- 
ten here; and that so believing she would write to her old 
lover, and with that old tenderness he so well remembers, tell 
him her forgiveness, or rather her belief. As I have said, these 
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are morbid fancies, for the very nature of the circumstances 
that have overcome me is so remarkable, so far from the or- 
dinary experiences of humanity, that no one could conceive 
that the little train of happenings could all connect themselves 
into one powerful chain which would draw me against my 
will from the things in life I cared most to retain. No; I can- 
not hope for pardon from Mr. Earlington or from his niece; 
and so instead of weeping it behooves me to accept the posi- 
tion like a man, shed no more useless tears—give way no 
more to useless repinings. To begin, then, let me trace those 
little happenings which formed the links of that chain of 
which I have before spoken. 

On the night before that fatal day my fiancée and | had 
what is called a lover’s quarrel, which meant no more than that 
we played at contrasts; and which under the ordinary move- 
ment of circumstances would have brought nothing worse than 
a brighter happiness on the morrow. But I was so foolish as 
to carry my resentment to the extent of refusing to go to Bos- 
ton with her and with Mr. Earlington on the following day. 
-I, however, repented of my ill humor to the extent of a qualifi- 
cation; for I sat at breakfast with them the morning that they 
left, and then I accompanied them to the boat which was to go 
on her first trip at about six-thirty. After watching them until 
they were out of sight, I went sailing in my Wilton rigged 
life boat for upwards of two hours, then I returned to the hote! 
and breakfasted. As the clouds were gathering, the wind 
was blowing hard, and the outlook was for a stormy day, | 
decided to provision my boat and go out to battle with the 
elements. The thought of a hard day’s struggle with the wind 
and sea chimed well with my mood, and so I put the plan into 
immediate execution. A waiter who was going away from 
the hotel that morning, and who had previously attended to 
my wants, filled my breaker with water, and brought down a 
substantial lunch to me in a basket. In the meantime I had 
fastened my boat to the dock and rigged it with its short sprit 
sail. The mast was a stout steel stick, and able to stand the 
hardest blow. The boat itself was self-bailing and had a wide 
beam, and was of considerable length. While it was built 
primarily to be propelled by a sail it was also possible to row 
it. It was sailed by a small bowsprit and jib, which were 
handled by guide ropes at the stern. Along the sides of the 
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boat, under the seats, were metal chambers for the storage of 
compressed air. When the rigging had been completed 
and everything was ready I raised the sail, and letting its sheet 
run clear and the rudder move as it would, I knelt down with 
my back to the dock and with an air pump began to fill the 
forward air chambers. The waves were running quite high, 
and the boat was constantly knocking against the fendings of 
the pier so that I had some difficulty in maintaining the kneel- 
ing position which the work on which I was engaged required. 
On a sudden I felt the boat tip towards the dock, and at the 
same moment the sail slapped across the boat and I heard an 
exclamation. Turning quickly, I cried in amazement,— 

“In the name of Heaven!” 

“Do I look like an angel, John? You used to know I was 
one,” said Miss Loveton, putting her beautiful head saucily on 
one side, and looking at me with a certain tenderness that was 
more than half coquetry. 

“Miss Loveton,” I said, steadying myself as well as I could, 
“T did not see you get into this boat, and I would not have 
allowed you to if I had seen you. I do not wish or intend to 
have anything to do with you whatever. You have made it 
impossible for us to be friends. Allow me to assist you to step 
out of the boat; it is not too late.” 

She had seated herself, while I was speaking, taking the 
helmsman’s seat in the boat, and the loose sheet rope was run- 
ning backward and forward in: her hand as the sail pulled 
it. The wind at that time was blowing west, and the boat was 
pointing the same way. She smiled brightly as I finished 
speaking, and looking at me with a mixture of impudence and 
determination she said:— 

“T don’t want to get out of the boat, John, and I don’t in- 
tend to.” 

As she spoke she rose, and leaning forward looked up 
toward the hotel. In the act of doing so she held the sheet 
tightly in her hand, and thus the wind gained a full purchase 
upon it, and the boat moved slowly seaward. Quickly taking 
the sheet from her I seized an oar, and turning my back upon 
her began to paddle the boat back to the dock. While I was 
doing this, she, without my knowledge, trimmed in the sheet, 
and in what must have been the deftest manner, tightly fast- 
ened it. I was all this time busy using my oar, and my mind 
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was occupied also in thinking of her, for she was not less 
charming, not less fascinating, than she had been in the old 
days. I think it is doubtful if the poison of an infatuation, 
when it has once entered a man’s heart, ever leaves it entirely. 
If it can be controlled, the man is doing much. And I sup- 
pose it was that the old poison of my former love for her held 
me captive, mind and body, during that priceless second. I re- 
member that I thought of some things that had happened in 
the past. They were charming little love scenes, and as they 
swept past my mental attention all their locality and delight 
came back upon me; and so it was that my mind was occupied 
for the moment. It was so brief a space of time! If the 
thoughts could only have come afterwards, and I could have 
had my full senses during that moment, all of what followed 
would have been averted. 

When I turned, I saw that the boat was making progress, 
and I put my hand quickly out to the rudder; but instead of 
coming down on the hard wood it grasped Miss Loveton’s 
softer hand. I drew indignantly back and said sharply to her: 

“Do not interfere, or we will be unable to get back imme- 
diately.” 

“Didn’t you know I could sail a boat, John?” she asked, 
smiling in an absurdly childish way. 

“Do you mean that you wish me to take you out?” I asked 
sternly. 

“Why not, John?” 

“T will not have it so,” said I angrily, and as I reached for 
the helm she put it sharply up. I do not suppose that she 
could have realized the result that followed her action. During 
the two or three moments we had been talking a squall had 
been gathering immediately over the island, and simulta- 
neously with her action it burst down upon us, and’in our ex- 
posed position (for the wind at this place has full sweep, fifty 
feet from the dock) we felt its entire force. With our sheet 
trimmed closely in we were hurled over to a point where the 
water seethed over the side in a white line, until the seats were 
covered; and had our boat not been a self-bailing one we 
would certainly have been capsized. As quickly as I could T 
loosened the sheet and we ran before the squall; the buoyancy 
of the boat which it gained from the air tanks enabling us to 
do this. When I had first seen Miss Loveton she had been 
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dressed in a most marvelous creation of organdie and lace, 
of a kind that I would associate with a lawn party. When, 
after twenty minutes of struggle with the wind and waves, the 
latter lulled down for a minute, and gave me an opportunity 
to look at Miss Loveton, I found her laughing at her bedrag- 
gled condition. Her hat was a mass of damp ruin, and her 
dress was limp and saturated. 

During all this time we had been moving fast and far from 
the dock, and when at last the fury of the squall had abated 
and I was able to put about, the direction of the wind had 
changed, which necessitated a long northeasterly tack in order 
to get into a position from which a return would be possible. 
The boat, even in the diminished wind, had more sail upon 
her than she could carry, and the danger of losing it entirely, 
kept me attentive to my task and to nothing else. Suddenly, 
wheu I had reached the point towards which I had been) sail- 
ing, Miss Loveton threw aside her wet gloves and parasol 
which she had been holding in her hand, and slipped quickly 
and without swerving to the front of the boat. Then she un- 
fastened the halyards, and called to me to bring the boat into 
the wind. The moment that I had done this she lowered the 
sail. The squall that she had seen and I had not was from the 
south, and it came down upon us with a fury that I have never 
seen equaled. It had followed the first squall in less than ten 
minutes, and it was hardly five minutes from the time we felt 
its first violence before the clouds had traveled nearly to the 
horizon line in the north, and-the sea had become almost as 
dark as night. Vivid lightning ran down the clouds in bril- 
liant flashes, while the roaring of the wind made the thunder 
(which must have been terrific) sound like the tearing of a 
piece of cloth. Miss Loveton fought her way back to me over 
the seats, and slipped down beside me. 

“You can trust me if you need help,” she said firmly, and 
with no suggestion of the self-conscious manner that I had 
previously noticed. And as I looked into her eyes I saw that 
I could trust her; for there was no flinching or fear there, but 
just a brave clearness. There was another look also; one of 
desire gratified, of happiness that could not be restrained. 
Even in that moment of excitement I noticed this look and 
wondered about it. Soon I was to know what it meant. 








SYMPHONY AND SYMPHONIC POEM. 
BY MAURICE ARONSON. 


A careful review of the last concert season in Europe and 
this country discloses the fact that, whilst the symphony, as an 
art form, is chosen with great discretion, almost with reluc- 
tance, by composers of the present generation, it remains still 
the leading feature of concerts given by larger musical or- 
ganizations. We need but refer to the very interesting statistics 
of the sixth season of the Chicago Orchestra, to prove that the 
symphony had received a most liberal consideration and atten- 
tion at the hands of Theodore Thomas. Besides a number of 
excerpts, sixteen symphonies (Haydn’s in D, Mozart’s in C, 
Beethoven’s 2d, 4th, 5th, 6th and 8th, Schubert’s in C, Men- 
delssohn’s 3d, Schumann’s 2d and 4th, Raff’s Leonore, Bruck- 
ner’s 4th, Brahms’ 3d, Tschaikowsky’s 5th and Chadwick’s 
3d), were performed in their entirety during twenty-two con- 
certs. A record which the Chicago Orchestra may justly feel 
proud of. 

That, on the other hand, the main substance, the quintes- 
sence of the concerts here as well as elsewhere, consists us 
yet in the masterworks of the classic and romantic tone-poets, 
is a striking proof of the musical inactivity of the present gene- 
ration from the point of view of abstract music. Regarding 
the efforts of modern composers in the latter field we must 
confess the somewhat deplorable fact that we are living in a 
period of musical decadence, and it must prove interesting 
to investigate the causes which lead to a gradual abandonment 
of the symphony, that most perfect and sublime art form, in 
favor of art forms of lesser magnitude. Could we.justly term 
the latter part of this declining century, a period-of musical 
decadence? Has it no just claim upon having served, the 
art of music and upon having accomplished a great deal, in 
particular for instrumental music? Beyond a doubt it has, 
and future generations might judge differently of the efforts of 
modern time. The masterworks of the classic period could at 
no time claim such hearty reception as is accorded them at the 
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present time, and such quick, large and generous apprecia- 
tion, as greets the performance of a larger work by Brahms, 
Saint-Saens or Dvorak, never brightened the cheerless and 
toilsome hours of Beethoven or Schubert. History and time, 
however, the ever true judges of human efforts, preserve the 
right to crush monuments, which prejudice and blind devotion 
have erected, and to place laurels upon the graves of those 
which an ungrateful world had ignored and forgotten. 

It must be admitted that since the monumental works of 
Beethoven were given to the world, but few masters have 
striven to accomplish for the symphonic form (more properly 
called the sonata form) that noblest, most consistent and most 
perfect form in the tonal art, that form, wherein music, totally 
abstract, becomes its own object and end, disclosing thus the 
beauties of the entire tone world. Overtowering the efforts. 
of other modern composers in the field of abstract music, stand 
the works of the late Johannes Brahms, who, in his devotion to 
music, for music’s sake pure and simple, stands isolated in the 
second half of this century. Brahms is certainly to be con- 
sidered a close, but entirely modern follower of Beethoven in 
the symphonic field, and although a contemporary of the 
most brilliant period in the history of musical instrumentation, 
he has not permitted himself to become a victim of the many 
original and new devices which characterize the Berlioz-Wag- 
ner-Liszt school. The latter branch of musical science, 
Brahms treats more aesthetically than his contemporaries, for 
he never looses sight of what is beautiful in music. In his 
courage and conviction, with which he supported his high aims 
for perfect and intrinsic beauty, for blending tone color and 
symmetry in form, he reminds frequently of the mastercom- 
poser in the symphonic field, whose music is so perfect, so 
beautiful and so complete in every direction that it remains the 
acme of all abstract music. 

The symphonic literature since Beethoven contains some of 
the most valuable contributions ever given to music. The 
symphonies of Schubert, Schumann and Mendelssohn have 
proven their vitality already, for during the last half century 
they have figured more or less prominently in the repertoire: 
of larger orchestral bodies. Those of Brahms, Rubinstein, 
Saint-Saens, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, etc., etc., will be judged 
more justly and unprejudiced in times to come. In his highly 
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interesting discourse, “Music and its Masters,” Anton Rubin- 
stein utters a musical confession of rather painful character 
by stating that, as for himself “Finis musicale” with the death 
‘of Schumann and Chopin. He confesses in unmistakable terms 
that he, could not grow interested in the musical activity of 
his time and refers to that period as a period of transition and 
decadence. Rubinstein unfortunately belonged to those men 
who, in aiming too high, finally realize that they have fallen 
short of their lofty ideals. As in the case of Franz Liszt, Ru- 
binstein placed his productive gift far above his exquisite, 
reproductive, pianistic abilities, but the world at large appre- 
ciated the pianist more than the composer. Thus bitterly dis- 
appointed, he scorned the principles which governed the art- 
life of his time, mainly those of Richard Wagner, and might 
therefore have had just cause for the above confession. Un- 
prejudiced, however, can we agree with Rubinstein in his ut- 
terance? From the point of view of the classicist we certainly 
can. Modern composers have not in any way extended the 
‘symphonic form, which is by no means yet an antiquated art 
form, nor have they added any new features to the old form 
or imbued it with new life. In the compositions of modern 
authors we find much that is interesting, highly valuable, but 
they lack on the other hand the depth, breadth and the beauty 
which characterize the creations of the classic and romantic 
epoch. It is the specifically musical, the melodic element, 
the musical thought which is missing, and, as in other arts, 
we find in recent music a predominance of the coloring at the 
expense of the drawing, the technic at the expense of the 
thought, the frame at the expense of the picture. Old and 
time-worn limitations and prejudices, however, have been re- 
moved and many new and interesting features added io the 
possibilities of musical expression. The progress in that direc- 
tion consists in more freedom and liberty in modulation, in a 
more interesting rhythmic, harmonic and melodic treatment, 
in a greater variety of tone color, by means of improved instru- 
ments and superior attainments on the part of instru- 
imentalists. A glance into the scorés of modern composers 
would reveal the fact that the technical means of musical ex- 
pression have experienced such predominance as to obscure 
sensuous beauty, the essential property of music. The bril- 
liant, glowing orchestration of the Berlioz-Wagner-Liszt 
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school has served to.draw the attention from the contents of the 
work to the extent ‘that a magnificent, richly and elaborately 
decorated frame would from the painting itself. A costly 
frame would, however, not heighten the art-work itself, unless 
the latter had artistic merits of its own. Such are, in short, 
the particular features which characterize the art-works known 
in the latter half of this century as “Symphonic poems.” As 
an art-form the symphonic poem cannot claim significance— 
although it is used extensively and with much favor by com- 
posers of this generation—for it has no outspoken form, and 
is therefore out of the region of abstract music. Being nar- 
rative, illustrative and descriptive in character and mainly 
used for the embodiment of preconceived ideas and events, 
the symphonic poem belongs into the branch of tonal art, 
known as program music. Asan art-form in the sense of other 
art-forms, the symphonic poem was certainly not a necessity, 
but rather a natural reflexion of the prevailing tendencies 
which govern the art activity of the present time. We live 
in an age of pronounced materialism and realism. The master- 
works of the classical epoch in musical literature were but a 
reflexion of the most poetical, golden epoch in literature. 
The strong, reactionary movement which was inaugurated 
during this century in all other arts could not fail to take 
root in the tonal art as well, and in the present art activity 
we mourn the loss of loveliness and gentleness, the most dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of the classic period. It is the emo- 
tional life of our time which is mainly responsible for the loss 
of imagination, poetry and idealism in the art-works of recent 
age, for abstract music does not appeal directly to the mind, 
is not tangible enough and therefore in conflict with the 
tendencies of the time. 

As the main representatives of the “Symphonic poem” and 
of program music at large stand Hector Berlioz and Franz 
Liszt. The former is unquestionably the more interesting, 
for his works abound in originality and are imbued with a 
spirit heretofore unknown in musical history. Strongly op- 
posed in life, he is now universally considered one of the most 
brilliant stars in the musical firmament of this century, the 
father of modern instrumentation and the originator of pro- 
gram music. In his threefold capacity as composer, author 
and conductor he has created for himself a name which is in- 
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delibly engraved in the tablets of musical history. His sym- 
phonies and overtures are highly interesting contributions to 
the literature of instrumental music, and his works on instru- 
mentation and conducting well nigh the best of their kind. 
Revolutionary in his art activity, he broke with what proved 
to be traditional in art forms. 

Berlioz was the first composer to introduce realism and tone- 
painting in his orchestral works, and thus became the creator 
of many original devices and of heretofore unknown musical 
abnormities. Regarding the specifically musical, however, re- 
garding depth of thought, melodic invention, beauty of form 
or richness of harmonic texture, his creations are less signifi- 
cant. These characteristics adhere in almost the same degree 
to the instrumental works of Franz Liszt, chief of which are 
his twelve symphonic tone-poems, wherein. program music is 
led to the extreme. Liszt’s symphonic tone-poems are tone- 
paintings in the form of improvisations, interestingly treated, 
profusely, brilliantly and very effectively orchestrated, showing 
the same technical mastery as Berlioz’s works. In his desire 
to offer something entirely new, for—‘dans les arts il faut 
faire grand”—Liszt often said, he resorts in his original pro- 
ductions to procedures which are at times totally unmusical, 
and which have left the opinion as to Liszt’s significance as a 
composer rather divided. From the point of view of the 
aesthetically beautiful in music the works of Berlioz, as well 
as those of Liszt, appear in distant perspective, for they are 
too reflective, too narrative and totally devoid of the genuine 
naivety of the genius. Played at the piano, thus deprived of 
their brilliant outer garb, the tone-color and tone-quality of 
the various orchestral instruments, the orchestral compositions 
of Berlioz and Liszt grow pale and insignificant, while a move- 
ment from the symphonies of Beethoven or Schubert will de- 
light any technically well equipped pianist. 

As stated previously the “symphonic tone-poem” has be- 
come a favorite with modern composers for many and obvious 
reasons. In their admiration for an “art-form”—if such it 
could be called—which adopts itself to almost every require- 
ment, and for program music in general, musical authors have 
gone at times beyond the boundaries and have attempted to 
find programs to such purely abstract works as the Beethoven 
symphonies. Nothing is more absurd than the attempt to 
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explain the pathos and the tragedy which found their origin in 
the experiences and inner battles of that tone-hero. Beet- 
hoven possessed the wonderful power to relate his experiences 
with the explicity of the word itself, while on the other hand it 
reaches far beyond that; furthermore the plasticity to repre- 
sent the characters and ideals which he met in history almost 
to likelihood. For examples we would point to the heroic 
symphony and to the overtures to “Egmont” and “Coriolan.” 
Out of most of his symphonies some inner experience ad- 
dresses itself to us.and this appears most likely as causing the 
numerous explanations and programs which have -been fur- 
nished from time to time to come to a closer understanding 
of the secrets which they contain. Beethoven’s symphonies, 
whose boundless poetical value consists mainly in the un- 
discovered secrets which excite our imagination, our fancy 
and feelings, would become very prosaic indeed when reduced 
to a musical illustration of some program. Such commenta- 
ries would of course be nothing else but the subjective opinion 
of the respective program-maker, which necessarily must vary 
with the subjective conception, the temperament and the 
poetic gift of the explaining individual. Under such circum- 
stances we would receive, instead of the more objective, gen- 
erally accepted valuation of Beethoven’s creations, subjective 
opinions of questionable authority. The attempt to stamp 
Beethoven’s symphonies as program music would deprive 
that tone-hero of his real grandeur, which consists in his being 
the composer par excellence for the symphonic form and for 
instrumental music, that domain in the tonal art where music 
stands on its own feet, and the further attempt to explain 
abstract, instrumental music, however, which possesses its 
logic and inner poetical connection in the art forms which are 
at its command, would be equivalent to destroying it. If 
music wishes to depict concepts more tangibly it has plenty of 
opportunities in connection with poetry, but if it wishes to 
speak the language of sentiment and of heart, that language 
which cannot be expressed by the mere word, it speaks 
through the orchestra. No other art can follow music into 
that domain, and the field which only instrumental music con- 
trols, musical fanatics wish to deprive it of, by means of banal 
and prosaic versions, which are as insignificant as its pro- 
moters. 
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The contributions to the orchestral literature by Hector 
Berlioz and Franz Liszt gain a higher artistic significance on 
account of the incalculable influence which they exercised 
upon the art activity of the recent past and the present age. 
This influence is far-reaching and can easily be traced through- 
out most, if not all those foreign countries which are regarded 
as musical in a productive or creative sense. In Germany 
it is Liszt and Wagner—the latter more in an operatic sense— 
which have had a powerful influence upon composers of in- 
strumental music. In the magnificent symphonic tone-poems 
of Richard Strauss, the highly gifted court-conductor of 
Munich, modern instrumental music reaches well nigh its 
climax, and the technical mastery combined with such rare 
inventive skill as exposed in the tone-poems “Death and 
Transfiguration,” or “Thus Spake Zarathustra,” is astounding 
indeed. 

In France, Camille Saint-Saens stands pre-eminently as 
the leading composer of instrumental music, and his four 

_ symphonic tone-poems, “Phaeton,” “La Jeunesse de Hercule,” 
“Le Rouct D’Omphale,” and “Danse Macabre,” are very orig- 

inal and interesting contributions to program music. The in- 

fluence of Berlioz and Liszt is strong and undeniable in 

France. 

In Russia it is again Berlioz and Liszt, which are looked up. 
to as models in instrumental art, and the introduction of na- 
tional peculiarities, such as characteristic national melodies, 
folksongs, etc., become a significant feature in Russian instru- 
mental music. The representatives of symphonic tone-poems 
in Russia are Balakireff, Cui, Rimski Korsakow, Borodine and 
Moussorgski. 

In Italy, Liszt exercised a considerable influence upon the 
rather limited efforts in behalf of instrumental music, for his- 
tory links Italy more closely to the development of opera than 
to any other art form. 

Bohemia prides itself in the possession of two gifted sons 
who have contributed many notable works to the literature 
of instrumental music. Similar to their Russian colleagues, 
Smetana and Dvorak chose their subjects chiefly from the his- 
tory, the myth and the fairy tales of their own country. 
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The summer school has come and gone. Nothing is more 
lovely than the unanimity with which such large numbers of 
the American people square themselves in the hot months for 
“improving their minds.” All sorts and conditions of men 
share the craze—craze, certainly, even if most beneficent. It is 
likely that the aggregate attendance at the various Chautau- 
quas, summer schools and the like runs up high in the hundred 
thousands. 

The original Chautauqua was large and is large. It reaches 
many thousands every season, and it brings out a distinguished 
combination of lecturers and teachers. Everything can be 
learned there, from the arts of back pedalling and hem-stitch- 
ing up to cuneiform inscriptions and beyond—if beyond there 
be. And Music cuts an important figure. Choral work, pop- 
ular songs, recitals, lectures, distinguished organ playing, 
great artists upon the violin and other instruments—every de- 
partment of the musical world brings out its representatives. 

The same thing is done upon a smaller scale in the lesser 
Chautauqua gatherings and in many others which, while not 
bearing the name, are nevertheless lights set upon their own 
local hill, the illumination kindled at the same original torch. 

And think what a compensation a fortnight at one of these 
meetings is to the resident in a remote village or upon a farm, 
where intellectual stimulation is at a minimum and companion- 
ship is very scarce. It is like ascending into some superior 
sort of atmosphere and reviving the drooping energies of the 
mind with ozone of pristine potency. 

The teacher has the summer school craze with the rest of 
us. It is as useful to him as to the farmer, but for different 
reasons. Intent all the year upon his own work, he has no 
time to investigate new ideas and, in fact, no one from whom 
to derive them in complete form. The summer school meets 
this want. Eminent teachers brought together from distant 
points set forth the central principles and methods which have 
given their work its incisive and productive character. And 
there we are. A fortnight, a month, and the teacher returns 
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to his work rested, refreshed ‘and incited to new achievements 
and new advances. 
i * * 

The summer school is an evolution. It is the result of a de- 
mand for condensed information. When one attends upon the 
instruction of a private teacher he receives the instruction 
which in the mind of the teacher seems most adapted to his im- 
mediate needs. And this may go on for months, even years, 
and at the end the pupil may have received only the instruction 
needed from day to day. The pupil may have been modified 
in his practices and in his way of regarding art; and as a per- 
former he may show mastery of his work. But when it comes 
to giving out again this which he has received, too often he 
finds that he does not even know the central principle upon 
which his own development has been conducted. The sum- 
mer school changes all this. The first thing which the teacher 
gives there is this missing link—the central thought around 
which the entire instruction has crystallized itself. Then the 
various axes along which such a principle projects itself; and 

- finally a sort of bird’s-eye view of the general course of de- 
velopment along which a pupil or a class is expected to pro- 
gress. 

The medical profession are perhaps a little wiser than the 
pedagogic. They have a department of “materia medica” in 
their college course. This teaches the names and qualities of 
medicines, and guides the student through the great store- 
house of agents by the judicious use of which he is expected 
to modify conditions of the patient. The music teacher has 
nothing of this sort; or, if anything, very little. Having ac- 
quired a certain amount of key-board mastery and familiarity 
with a few pieces, he is turned loose as a teacher. The first 
lesson he gives, or the tenth at any rate, brings him face to 
face with his limitations. What would he not give for a graded 
list of pieces warranted to perform this, that or the other kind . 
of work? 















Pui 

In spite of the vast attention which is paid to the art of 
music in its different degrees, and the long time during which 
it has been made a part of the exercises in the school room, 
we are still far from having settled the possibilities of its powers 
in the training of the young. On one hand we have educators 
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producing books and charts and explaining the same, the 
substantial expectation seemingly limited to teaching the pu- 
pils to sing from notes. On the other hand a few advanced 
musicians, more transcendental than scientific or strictly 
pedagogical, who indulge in extravagant generalities regard- 
ing the renovation of nature, the unfolding of sensitive innate 
tendencies, and the transformations of character possible to be 
effected by music. They go farther and maintain that music 
is capable of exercising a definite influence upon morbid men- 
tal conditions, and that it might have a scientific application to 
insane patients. They tell us that even the wild animals are 
sensitive to the charm of music, being visibly affected when a 
violin or other instrument is played in their hearing. Against 
these apparently high-flown theories lies the very patent fact 
that the great majority of practical musicians do not exhibit 
in their own lives or characters the formative effects predicated 
of music by this class of its advocates. 


x * * 


As for these claims made, they have a certain proportion of 
soundness and a certain amount of fallacy. For example, to 
begin with the animal kingdom, there is nothing to be sur- 
prised at in the observation that a lion is affected by a violin 
played in his vicinity. The cats have quick hearing and are 
extremely liable to have enemies. The heredity of the lion 
renders him sensitive to sounds, and every strange noise might 
be the voice of anew enemy. It is quite natural that he should 
listen attentively and when, through intuitive understanding 
of the quality of sounds, he makes up his mind that this which 
he hears is the old violin singing to its young, he listens at- 
tentively and with the gentle purr belonging to his tribe; per- 
‘haps even his own fatherly feelings are stirred and he dreams 
of his loved ones. All this, observe, purely in the domain of 
physical hearing and outside the question of art at all as such. 

The dog, also, who is palpably uneasy all the time that the 
strain is approaching the fatal intonation which pierces his in- 
most being, and who when the note is reached howls agoniz- 
ingly, does so as independently of art, as the resonator of a 
Helmholz apparatus. When his note is sounded he responds 
in unconscious resonation. It is not art; it is pure mechanics. 

The influence of music upon the insane probably goes con- 
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siderably farther than this, since a mind diseased is a mind 
still, and a human spirit under a partial eclipse rarely loses all 
its qualities. Hence there is hope that when patients are 
classified somewhat as to their moods, music might be adapted 
to comfort them at least and not improbably to promote a 
more healthful state. This scientific application of music 
upon its therapeutical side is, however, as yet a long way from 
scientific determination. Many experiments have to be made, 
and in a great variety of conditions, before anything positive 
can be safely affirmed. 

As for the influence of music upon individual character, this 
can hardly be expected until such time as individuals give 
themselves over to the influences of some one kind of music 
to the comparative neglect of all others. But so long as the 
great majority of those addicted to music merely drift in their 
enjoyment of it, they can only expect to go with the current. 

The argument against the active possibilities of music de- 
rived from the non-effect of the art upon the lives of those 
who practice it, also falls to the ground when we remember 
that the great majority of those who derive a living from music 
do so not from an enjoyment of the art or a practice of it in the 
high-art sense, but from teaching its rudiments, promulgating 
it, playing or singing it under the direction of some one else. 
Music as such is perhaps enjoyed as little by music teachers 
as by any class in a community. There is something in the 
pedagogic habit of mind, the proselyting spirit of the concert 
artist, which limits the capacity of art enjoyment. The mental 
state of pure contemplation, the only one for true art en- 
joyment, is as foreign to the habit of mind of the professional 
musician in his active hours as to any other kind of business 
man. Music, therefore, fails quite distinctly to get in its work 
with this class, and if their lives fail to manifest any particular 
modification of character due to music we need not be sur- 
prised at it. 

The truth is that musicians are neither better nor worse than 
those of other professions or avocations. Some are better, 
some are worse. It is a question of stock. There is one type 
of music teacher who seems to have been quite perceptibly 
influenced by her avocation; or perhaps the selection of avo- 
cation may have been influenced by her natural character. I 
refer to the quiet, sincere, art-enthusiast, who goes through the 
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' world without being of the world. Women of this class (for 
the corresponding type of man is more likely to turn out a 
clergyman) often go through life in an atmosphere indescrib- 
ably pure and ideal, their whole existence a ministry in art to 
all who fall under their influence. One woman of this kind in 
any community is a blessing, and a few such are more potent 
than the goodness which saved Sodom. 


*x* *« * 


I confess it looks to me as if there was a tendency in some 
quarters to expect too much of music in the school room, and 
of its influence upon character when pursued elsewhere. Of 
course if music or any other branch is pursued in a strict sense, 
jt cannot fail to react upon character. This, however, is a con- 
sequence not so much of the art as such, as of the mental ap- 
plication and the serious intention. If all music study were 
conducted in the spirit mentioned by Plato, where everyone 
ought to seek “not for the art which is pleasing, but for the 
art which is true,” we would be nearer to something definite 
and formative than we generally are at present. 

As for music in the school room, song is indispensable, if a 
happy school room is wanted. Nothing succeeds so well as 
a song in dispelling the nervous strain and the worry, incident 
to a very few and small things having gone wrong in the room; 
and no exercise so opens up the spirits of the pupils as a song. 
Whether the song does much or little for them in the long 
run, it does quite enough to render it indispensable when it 
shows itself able to “knit up the ravelled sleeve of care” even 
if for the moment only. As for the promotion of character 
through the poetry sung, this will depend upon how seriously 
the poetry is taken; and this will come back again to the indi- 
vidual teacher who controls and administers the singing. 

ee 


I do not particularly value the question whether the child 
learns to read music well in school. I prefer that he should, 
and I think it is quite possible for him to do this with very 1it- 
tle current instruction, and with no loss of time from some- 
thing better. 

Reading music is one of those things which will. learn it- 
self if you give it half a chance. I think it..advisable that 
the child learn a good repertory of sincere melodies, such as 


6 
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he can sing, whistle and remember. I do not particularly 
care what the words are, for the music is far more lasting than 
the words; these, however, ought to be simple and true, 
and, if possible, real poetry. 

* * * 

When we get around to it, a very useful side-product of 
direct musical study in the school room will be found in the 
formation and awakening of elementary music percepts, to 
such an extent that the pupils are able to recognize and write 
from hearing the different elementary consonances and dis- 
sonances, short phrases of melody, tone and rhythm complete, 
and later whole melodies. This is a legitimate training of ear, 
a part of the great nature-study of which we make so much just 
now; and it has in it also the beginning of higher musical life, 
for the more advanced music turns upon finer and finer rela- 
tions and upon more pronounced clashes and resolutions be- 
tween consonance and dissonance. This part of the training 
will necessarily have to be for quite a long time yet the work 
of the special music teacher, and it is very desirable that his 
* operative time in each school room be not diminished below 
forty minutes a week. But here we come upon dangerous. 
ground. 

ie ees 

My friend, Mr. John Denis Mehan, holds that the most in- 
dispensable part of school room musical training is the forma- 
tion of sound vocal habits, the production of satisfactory tone, 
and so on—both for the better singing then and there and for 
the satisfaction of sweet and mellow voices in all the latter re- 
lations of life, where a good voice is often a form of talent only 
inferior to actual brains, and in some avocations even more 
effective. 

: oe ee 

As for music when studied upon the pianoforte, I think we 
have done the best we can for our pupils when we have stimu- 
lated or developed in them a solid appetite for good music, and 
have carried their elementary training to the point where they 
are able to go on and assimilate other nourishment according 
to their taste. Whatever there may be in the art, we surely have 
put them in the way of attaining whenever we have placed 
them in sympathetic connection with the masterpieces of the 
art. 
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At this point the school-master at my elbow takes issue, not 
so much with any particular position here advanced as with 
what seems to him an underlying false assumption. He says: 
“Immediately we begin to talk about drawing in the schools, 
the drawing teacher thinks that we wish to make all the chil- 
dren artists; when we speak of physical culture, that we wish 
to make every child an athlete; of manual training, that we 
wish to turn out carpenters; and music, that we wish to make 
trained musicians. These specialists forget that we are here 
dealing with the child in his early years, when it is not a ques- 
tion of making a finished product of any kind, but simply of 
forming habits of discipline, and storing the mind with a stock 
of general ideas to form later the basis of more particular 
knowledge. 

ee 

In a former issue of this magazine I spoke at some length 
of the compositions of Mr. Leopold Godewsky, nearly all of 
which—more than one hundred—are as yet unpublished. 
These works present many interesting and unusual features, 
the most noticeable being, perhaps, their technical difficulty, 
together with a decided originality of handling in many re- 
spects. Most. noticeable of all perhaps is the development of 
themes and the unusual harmonic treatment. A few of these 
pieces have been published and are therefore accessible. The 
first on the list is a Grand Valse Romantique, which is a very 
brilliant and fascinating salon piece of rather more than moder- 
ate difficulty, belonging perhaps in the eighth cr tenth grade, 
very fresh and original. Another is a Valse Scherzo, dedicated 
to the Princess of Wales, a more fantastic waltz than the pre- 
ceding, with a very charming middle movement. This is very 
beautiful and effective. The foregoing are published by F. 
Ascherberg & Co., of London. “Moto Perpetuo” is published 
by E. Donajowski in London. It is a magnificent finger study 
for the right hand. “Marchen” is a very light and fairy-like 
piece, as its name requires. 

Another very charming and original tone-poem, full of sub- 
tle and delicate modulations, extremely original and lovely, is 
called “A Night in Spring.” This belongs to a set called 
Damerungsbilder “Twilight Pictures.” Another piece of this 
same set, still in manuscript, is destined to be a very great 
favorite as soon as known, having much of the fascination of 
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the Schumann “Warum,” only much more delicate and elu- 
sive. Still another number of the “Twilight Pictures” has been 
published. It is called “Impressions of the Hudson,” a ro- 
mantic piece, somewhat between a nocturne and a fantasy, 
very pleasing and melodious. 

I also mentioned the fact that Mr. Godowsky had re-written 
seventeen of the studies of Chopin, giving the left hand the 
part originally written for the right hand and composing for 
the right hand new matter. One of these has been published. 
It is the No. 6 of Chopin’s opus 25, a study in thirds arranged 
for the left hand. This is published by H. Kleber & Bro., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and is dedicated to Saint-Saens. This piece, 
besides its value as a technical study for the left hand, is also of 
peculiar interest to teachers on account of the originality of 
the fingering which Mr. Godowsky has given the thirds, per- 
mitting them to be played entirely legato, as distinguished 
from the usual method of playing thirds, which necessitates 
one or two breaks in every octave, in at least one of the 
voices. 

In my opinion.these works of Godowsky belong to a very 
high order of piano compositions, having in them other quali- 
ties wholly distinct from the tendency to elaboration. In har- 
monic instinct and in the capacity to develop a great musical 
effect out of a small original germ, there are few masters now 
writing who excel Mr. Godowsky, and in this respect he stands 
entirely outside the usual range of practical pianoforte vir- 
tuosi. Many of these gentlemen write fluently for the instru- 
ment, but always they are better players than composers. 
Mr. Godowsky, almost alone of the piano masters now living, 
is a very much better composer than player, even more orig- 
inal and masterly; and later on, when he has time to devote 
to composition, we ought to expect something remarkable 
from him. , 

On another ground I feel an interest in these works, because 
I am very strongly convinced that piano playing on the basis 
of Chopin and Schumann has now nearly reached its limit, and 
the new players are beginning to branch out beyond. The 
new direction will consist in a very much higher development 
of the left hand, making it absolutely equal to the right in 
fluency and in expressive power, and the compositions of the 
new direction will be elaborated with much greater equality 
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between the two hands than is the case in any of the classic 
writings, where the left hand is always treated gently and 
kindly. If you will look through the studies of Chopin you 
will find that only in three or four instances does the left hand 
have anything at all approaching the difficulty of the ordinary 
writing for the right hand. 

This new direction, again, is the place where the old and 
the new meet together and unite, because when Bach wrote 
there was absolutely no favoritism shown the left hand, but 
it was required to do precisely the same thing as the right. 
This you find throughout the fugues, and nearly as much in 
the preludes and in the fantasy pieces of one sort and another 
which Bach composed. It was a necessary result of contra- 
puntal development which, in the nature of the case, had to 
be as rich in the lower voices as in the higher. When the 
strain of monody came in with Haydn and Beethoven, the at- 
tention became fixed more and more upon the melody and 
everything else reduced itself to accompaniment. This is the 
case in Chopin. Schumann took the thematic direction and in 
certain ways demanded a good deal of the left hand, but in 
Schumann we do not find anywhere bravoura passages and 
very little flowing counterpoint. 

I make these suggestions for the benefit of ambitious young 
pianists who find themselves, at the age of twenty or twenty- 
one, in possession of a technic enabling them to play without 
difficulty the usual range of virtuoso work. There are a good 
many of these players in the world now, and not a few of them 
in America; and here and there will be one of greater am- 
bition who desires to reach out into the new world that is now 
turning itself up to the sunlight of the twentieth century; and 
here is where, I imagine, that some of the younger masters are 
going to make their names. The music of Brahms is destined 
to become a corner stone of the piano playing of the future as 
it is already with the playing of the most advanced pianists. 
In many ways it opens new directions. W.S. B. M. 











ENGLISH OPERA IN CHICAGO. 


Causes at work in Chicago during the last few months have had 
effect in changing the theatrical outlook in this city in a way in- 
teresting to musicians. The great success of the Castle Square 
Company in Boston which has been heretofore chronicled in these 
pages, followed by their even greater success in Philadelphia and 
other eastern cities, led people engaged in the repertory opera 
business in cities and on the road to consider the possibility of 
establishing such companies in the other large cities. Chicago was 
of course the first place thought of by most of these people, but 
the field appeared closed to most of them when it was announced 
early in the season that the Castle Square company intended spend- 
ing the summer of ’97 at the Schiller Theater. No sooner was the 
announcement made, however, than there were half a dozen rival 
companies planned for the same time. The one of these that at- 
tracted the most local notice was that which organized under the 
well-known name of “McCaull Opera Company,” probably hoping 
thus to get a certain amount of free advertising out of the name 
of the late Mr. McCaull. This company secured the Chicago Opera 
House and opened there with light opera, at the “popular” prices of 
ten, twenty and thirty cents. The company gave a wholly inade- 
quate performance, and had in its cast no one of even local reputa- 
tion. There was at no time an attempt to make the show any- 
thing but a burlesque, and the result was to force down to even a 
lower ebb than it had before attained the notion of a popular 
English Opera company. 

Owing to rumors that the Schiller was financially embarrassed, 
as indeed it usually is, the Castle Square people did not come to 
that house, but went to Saint Louis, where they have spent the sum- 
mer at Urich’s Cave, their own house being occupied meanwhile by a 
stock dramatic company. When it was found that the Schiller 
was thus to be left vacant, a company was at once organized to take 
the house. Prominent among those in the management of the new 
company were Mr. O. B. Thayer, who has been for some time well 
known throughout the country in connection with various repertory 
opera companies on the road; Mr. Maurice Hagemann, the stage 
manager; Miss Beatrice McKenzie, a Chicago girl, who had been 
singing with the Calhoun Opera Company; Mr. Silvain Langlois, 
of the Grau Opera Company, who had been for some time singing 
leading baritone roles with them in grand and light opera. This 
company opened at the Schiller with what was an attempt to give 
a fair interpretation and presentation of the better known comic 
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_ operas, giving at the start what are known as the “chestnuts,” 

fin order to get the company seasoned down to the work and ac- 
customed to swing together before tackling the more difficult and 
less-known ones. The path of the Schiller theater companies has 
traditionally been a hard one to travel on, and the present case 
proved no exception. The house was in difficulties most of the time, 
and there was also the constant friction between management and 
company that has marked all who have played at that house. 
The public, however, showed their anxiety to have such an or- 
ganization as this was trying to make itself, by patronizing every- 
thing that was put on to the limit of the house. The opera was 
at times very much off-color, owing to the difficulties that had 
to be met, but for the most part it was better than Chicago had 
had in some time, and infinitely ahead of that at the Chicago Opera 
Wiouse. In the course of the summer, as the company got used to 
working as a whole, it took in new members and tackled more diffi- 
cult things, as “Cavalleria,” and ‘‘Trovatore.” For the completion 
of the casts in these, new members were brought in who did not 
sing in English, and as a result there was seen, or rather heard, the 
unusual combination of English, French and Italian in the same 
opera. About this time the company’s lease of the Schiller expired, 
and as that house was wanted for a dramatic company, the opera 
company moved to the new Great Northern Theater, which was 
then idle and in the hands of a receiver. There the organization 
has secured what promises to be a permanent home, and one that is 
well suited to the needs of just such a company, requiring, and in- 
deed permitting, but little in the way of scenic display, and making 
possible the staging and presentation of stock operas at the mini- 
mum of expense. 

With the company in this situation there next arises the problem 
of what operas it is safe and what it is necessary for them to at- 
tempt, and the far greater problem from a managerial point of 
view, of where to get singers of sufficient dramatic ability to handle 
first and even second parts at a salary which will enable him to 
put on the operas at a cost at which the public will patronize the 
house. To my mind there has been one mistake made throughout,— 
and I know from what I have heard others say that it is not one 
from the standpoint of many of the patrons of the house,—which 
takes away for me almost entirely the utility of the company. 
For as I look at it, the purpose of the Castle Square Company, and 
the element in it which has made it a continuous success, second 
only to the ability of Mr. and Mrs. Murray, is their insistence on 
English as the language to be sung in. I remember that when 
Mertens was engaged to sing in “I Pagliacci” and had to sing in 
English his German brogue made a very funny effect. But the 
point was insisted on that he should sing in English. And in this 
way there has been built up for Mr. Murray’s company a reputa- 
tion now as wide as qur country for presenting an intelligible 
English production of each opera it has undertaken. The difficulty 
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of obtaining a good translation, met by them more often probably 
than by any other company our country has known, has been over- 
come in each instance. The Chicago company, however, has not 
held to the point, but has given mixed performances, as we have 
mentioned above. This has been done on account of their inability 
to secure competent people who could or would sing in English. 
When, however, they do as they recently did, put in the cast in 
“‘Trovatore,” as Leonora, a Chicago girl named Barretti, who prob- 
ably has sung and talked in English all her life, and let her sing in 
bad Italian, which none of the cast understands, while the rest 
sing in English, I think the house has a right to lose patience with 
the management and call for more English-singing people. To 
one who knows all the troubles which have beset Manager Thayer, 
and the difficulty he has had in getting even this little company 
so far on the road to prosperity, this seems like a point which can 
be easily overlooked in the hope that he will later give us some- 
thing better. 

It may be that the enthusiasm of the audience over the singing 
of his foreign-voiced singers may have to an extent blinded the 
gentleman. For it is very certain that there is a large part of the 
people always who do not care to understand the singer, or think 
they do not till they have for a long time been accustomed to 
“understand. But the popularity which must be built up to sus- 
tain a permanent opera house in any northern city must come 
from the understanding and appreciation of the opera by the 
audience. That is, of course, if what the management is after is 
the custom of the better class of people and the musical people, 
who want a musical treat, and not the people who go because the 
| price is low and they have heard every other cheap show the 
town has to offer. 

The fact remains, however, that Manager Thayer and his as- 
sociates, to none of whom is more credit due than to Mr. Langlois, 
the baritone, and Mr. Delamotta, the tenor, have succeeded in 
going farther ahead in their line than any company Chicago has 
had in at least fourteen years. And for this reason, if for no other, 
they deserve the patronage of those in the city who desire to see 
the original plan carried out. JOHN L. MATHEWS. 





MUSIC IN CHAUTAUQUA. 


As an example of the work Mr. Sherwood does every year at 
Chautauqua, we present the following series of programs given in 
Higgins’ Memorial Hall the present season: 





















TUESDAY, JULY 13, 5 P. M. 


1. Bach (From 3d English Suite)..Prelude and Gavotte, G Minor 
Beethoven...........c.06.06. (Moonlight Sonata) Op. 27, No. 2 
Dehubert-Ldesti i ee OU Rs Hark, Hark, the Lark 
Chopin-Liszt...........e.000- “Maiden’s Wish.” (Polish Song) 
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CN Oe 0a ob Sete Ie Oe eat cteekes Serenade in D 
GR ee eee re “En Route.” (Concert Etude) 
Set WORE ARNE eS i 86 EO EO “Isolden’s Liebes-Tod” 
py i Sh AO ry Us ae alg Gn So nn ve Bade At Polonaise in E 


TUESDAY, JULY 20, 5 P. M. 


Wen Eo. Se occ sedans BebRe s Sack Fantasie in C; Fire Fugue 
CIMA, 8366. o oo os oe wre Preludes, Op. 28, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 7, 16, 23, 24 
Mr. Sherwood. 
SSE HIOGMB Shc ce cccetenseed esdacdecaste te Fede IO Im Herbst 
PIGUEROWOD: 9 CECE uc Pais, £ FAI ae. “Ah, Perfido” 
Miss Amanda Vierheller. 
%.: BORGIORS., -ROMOUE. 6<.cccssecens Romance in F Sharp, Op. 28 
Se, UMEO Go os oso. 0 a divin s Ki cece daetees Tarantelle, Op. 11 
Me? SMM iach ote hs Kieth: dracah ne wi Cavatina and March, from Suite Op. 91 


TUESDAY, JULY 27, 5 P. M. 


Li: Reehiobdaats osu c. eoseebe Organ Fantasie and Fugue in G Minor 
2; "BERR ANB so. oe Seo sink ck Vee Fees Fantasie in C, Op. 17 
3. Beethoven-Saint-Saens..Dervish Chorus, from “Ruins of.... 
bob ob e uk bldle oi RTRRR & Ace Wie earn weal ee etbINER CoM s oa Athens” 
4. Beethoven-Liszt...... Turkish March, from “Ruins of Athens” 
§. > Bohubert-Liaet .ci6sicsss so cisaetwad daelde Soiree de Vienne, No. 6 
G, Bela Merten ete oi us oc ese coldesa'nn lek kee easy Military March 


TUESDAY, AUG. 3, 5 P. M. 


Ee REVI ono 58 Biss bb HOR age Waiely nia waren Sonata, Op. 111 
Be GE WE OUOR Y. oiee ab eM dapanicns Andante and Menuetto Capriccio 
Se "SRO citi, a. Nocturne in C Sharp, Minor, Op. 27, No. 1 


b. Impromptu in F Sharp, Op. 36 
ec. Scherzo in B Flat, Minor, Op. 31 


Re EG cosm'e dosnt cant acre nes ie tid a. Concert Etude in D Flat 
b. Mephisto Waltz 


3. Wilson G. Smith..Selections from “Thematic Octave Studies” 


bg oO Ap eR ea er en “Menuett in F”’ 
BE: A. MacDowell............ “Hexentanz” (“Witches’ Dance”) 
eR 2s, OOEONONE 5. ob cv Kees Mabedpecieeyeuatsieee “Berceuse” 
We MUMMIES oa «vis: isis. Gite en aue eas eae Tarantelle (“Venezia e Napoli’’) 


TUESDAY, AUG. 10, 5 P. M. 


Di OTRO gos wan s vaca a eatcensiaidies Etudes Symphoniques, Op. 13 
2. , RRR ME ON. cassierc-tins culls bo Banele dewcemne ea a. Fifth Barcarolle 
b. Staccato Etude 


Speaking of Chautauqua, we were very much interested in the 
showing of the Musical Literary Club, Mr. Wilbur M. Derthick, 
president, which has been carrying on its work at Chautauqua 
all through this summer. The work has been such a success 
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that it has been regularly adopted into the Chautauqua Course, 
which wili largely extend its field for usefulness. 

There have been many interesting programmes all through 
the season, but we have only space for. one, which is a sort of a 
novelty programme, as it consists exclusively of works of com- 
posers then staying in Chautauqua. The programme is as follows: 


Oh, Lord, How Excellent Is Thy Name.......... Dr. H. R. Palmer 
Choir. 

Volees= (8): FAR ABY oo cne's 6 SiN ait Ho oo onl b'e oie Rais o Weial clae caidrate ole 
Piano—(b) Eros Melody.............scceesccescces Ad. M. Foerster 
Miss Amanda Vierheller, Vocalist. 

Miss Julia Gibansky, Pianist. 


Voice (a) Bly Tides. 6 cis. 5S ii i Sins 6a bind sino a's eleinbin 's Abe Whi Males oe 
CORD W Beare oii oos ae es eke Pee sies ce a F. C. Hahr 
Mrs. Charles Collier. 


Organ—Concert-Stueck—(Allegro-Pastorale-Fuga)....I. V. Flagler 


Mr. Flagler. 
Voice—Love Song (from “The New World”) ....... Homer Moore 
Mr. Moore. 
Piano~+(R)! Bean a. Poo oles BON ENTE ESA ies . 
CRP) CONGR ates easiss euicg de (6 Keaeesese® Dabs ceeeeceeneie " 
{6)' GgUSy' DANOS? oh oecis cede ees es William H. Sherwood 


Mr. Sherwood. 
Piano, Voice and Violin—The Night Has a Thousand Eyes 


acu s aiehe'ss ip caiare hcgibls Mrvpce race elasptin ek Seiya ia eres mupeatuasiesnnals Fred Dewey 
Mr. Dewey, Mr. W. S. Mason and Miss Julia O’Connor. 
Voice—The Wind and the Beam................. Harry B. Vincent 


Mr. Harry Fellows. 


Military Band—National Scotch-Irish March..... Charles E. Rogers 
Rogers’ Band. 


MR. KELSO ON SIGNS FOR THE ARM TOUCHES. 


“My dear Mr. Mathews, I just noticed a statement in the ‘Etude’ 
over your signature accrediting Sherwood with being the origin- 
ator of the signs used to denote the various movements of the 
wrist, as for example, those used in the Grieg Bridal March. This 
is an erroneous statement and I wish to correct it. Those signs 
with the exception of | and /, I originated and were not employed 
by Mr. Sherwood until after I had used them. Th. Kullak em- 
ployed the signs {| and / to denote when to depress and elevate 
the wrist. Every mark in that Grieg March was made by me in- 
dependent of Sherwood, after I had finished it I submitted it to 
him and he made no change. Out of compliment to him I had 
printed on the title page ‘As played by Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood,’ 
but the work is entirely my own as well as the signs. Sherwood, 
several years after, printed a piece by Moszkowski and one by 
Hollander, using my marking which I employed in the Grieg piece. 
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Sherwood had not used those signs in his private teaching prior 
to the publication of my Grieg edition. I wish also to correct a 
careless statement by Dr. Hanchett crediting Mr. Sherwood with 
being the first man to mark tle pedal with a line under the staff. 
The fact is, this method of marking the pedal was suggested by 
Deppe when Sherwood was a student with him, or before. 

Yours Very Truly, 

H. A. KELSO, Jr.” 


LEIPSIC NOTES. 


The Leipsic University Singing Club, ‘‘Paulus,’ celebrated the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its founding on July 19 and 20. Two 
concerts were given under the very skillful direction of Heinrich 
Zoéllner of New York; the first, in the Thomas Kirche, was given 
by the club with the assistance of Soprano Frau Noordewier-Red- 
dingius from Amsterdam; George Wille, second solo cellist for the 
Gewandhaus Orchestra, and Paul Gerhardt, organist, of Leipsic. 
The programme comprised a Bach Toccata and Fugue in D and the 
Ritter sonata opus 23 for organ, Sarabande from Bach’s fourth 
sonata for cello, a soprano aria from Handel’s “Messiah” and sev- 
eral numbers for male chorus, including the Gloria and Benedictus 
from Volkmann’s second mass. 

The second concert was given in the Gewandhaus by the chorus, 
assisted by Tenor George Lederer of Zurich, Pianiste Clotilde Klee- 
berg of Paris, and the Gewandhaus Orchestra. The programme 
began with Brahms’ cantata “Rinaldo” for tenor solo, male chorus 
and orchestra, and was followed by the first production of Rein- 
ecke’s “Der Deutsche Sang” for male chorus and orchestra. The 
chorus had four other numbers, the most important of which were 
“Salamis,” by Max Bruch, and two short songs for chorus and 
orchestra which Director Zéllner composed for this occasion. Klee- 
berg played the Schumann concerto, the F sharp Prelude and 
Fugue by Bach, the Chopin F minor Nocturne opus 55 and the 
Mendelssohn Presto opus 7, number 7. 

The Gewandhaus concert direction has chosen Dr. Max ienele 
of Cracow to fill the position as concertmaster of the Gewandhaus 
Orchestra. The selection of a man for this post is accomplished 
by means of a competitive examination before a committee com- 
posed of the Gewandhaus Directory and the three music directors 
under whom he is to play; at present, Arthur Nikisch, who conducts 
the twenty-two concerts, Carl Panzner, director of the opera, and 
Gustav Schreck, director of the Sunday music at the Thomas and 
Nicolai Churches. The examination was held in the small hall of 
the Gewandhaus. Each of the four competitors in addition to play- 
ing a concerto with orchestra, was required to perform in some 
quartette work. Lewinger is said to have given an interpretation 
of the Beethoven Concerto, which proved him a musician of the 
very highest rank; a “born fiddler,” as Secretary Earhardt re- 
marked. He is about 35 years of age, and was a pupil of Griin in 
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Vienna. He assumes his duties some time in September, and has 
a salary of 5,000 marks per annum. 

Carl Prill, concertmaster for the present Bayreuth festival and 
for the past six years concertmasterjof the Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
has accepted the position at Vienna as teacher in the Conservatory 
and concertmaster at the Royal Opera. .He was born in Berlin in 
1864, at which time his father was director of the Royal Orchestra. 
His playing has nothing of extreme virtuosity, though the tone is 
matchless in purity and the work is broad, earnest and trust- 
worthy. E. E. S. 


DEATH OF MAX MARETZEK. 


On the 14th of July there passed out of the musical world of this 
city a man who for many years had been one of its most prominent 
figures; one who, by the tyro as well as the veteran, was always 
eordially greeted and affectionately spoken of. 

Max Maretzek—for it is to him that we allude—passed away 
at his home in Pleasant Plains, Staten Island. 

Born at Briinn, in Moravia, on the 28th of June, 1821, he spent 
his youth in his native land, acquitting himself with credit of his 
work at the University of Vienna, where he was matriculated as a 
medical student. All the deans and proctors in the world, how- 
ever, could not keep him from the study of music, of which he was 
passionately fond. Seyfried was his teacher. From his very earli- 
est youth he had had musicians about him, and when, in 1843, his 
first opera,—a ‘“‘Hamlet,’—was produced, the turning point in his 
life had come. Away went the medical books and the scalpel, and 
the young man started upon a tour of Germany as a musical di- 
rector. He visited France and England shortly after, and the year 
1844 found him installed at Her Majesty’s Theater in London as 
Balfe’s lieutenant. 

Four years later he came to the United States. W. H. Fry’s 
company was then singing at the Astor Place Opera House in this 
city, and it was under Maretzek’s baton that the operas were pro- 
duced. A sound musical training, eminent fitness for the responsi- 
bilities of his post, and a pleasant strain of good fellowship in his 
character soon made him popular with artists and the public alike; 
and, in the next year, he began his American career as an im- 
presario in the same house and with, practically, the same com- 
pany. 

On November 1 he began his second season, in the course of 
which he gave Rossini’s “Otello,” ‘Maria di Rohan,” “Don Pas- 
quale,” and other works. 

On October 21, 1850, he began a third season with ‘Der Frey- 
sehiitz.”” Teresa Parodi and Virginia Whiting appeared for the 
first time. Among the new operas produced were Donizetti’s 
“Parisina’ and Strakosch’s “Giovanna di Napoli.’”’ During the sum- 
mer Maretzek gave opera in Castle Garden, where he produced 
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“Luisa Miller’ for the first time in America. The Academy of 
Music was built in 1854, and on October 2 it was opened with 
Grisi and Mario. Maretzek was the impresario there, and in the 
course of the season gave ‘William Tell” as it had never been done 
before in this city. 

On April 30, 1855, “Il Trovatore’ was produced by him for the 
first time in America, with the following cast: Leonora, Steffa- 
noni; Azucena, Vestvali; Manrico, Brignoli; Il Conte, Amodio; 
Ferrando, Rocco. Maretzek opened the Academy in 1856, but dis- 
agreed with the directors, and went to Boston. 

The next spring he returned to this city, armed to the teeth and 
intent upon crushing his rivals, and opened at Niblo’s with Gazza- 
niga, Adelaide Phillips, Brignoli, Amodio, Ronconi and others. 
The season, after all, turned out an unsuccessful one. . Perhaps the 
public in those days, as is the case to-day, was undergoing that 
reaction that comes after a surfeit of operatic oppression. 

Maretzek went to Havana, and had some success there. In 1859 
he took his company on a tour through the United States. In 1860 
he came back, and in April opened at the Winter Garden. In Sep- 
tember, however, he was conductor for the Ullmann-Strakosch 
company at the Academy. 

Here closed Max Maretzek’s career as an impresario, though he 
had been before this public frequently since that time as a con- 
ductor. His American opera in three acts, “Sleepy Hollow,” text 
by Charles Gaylor, was brought out at the Academy of Music in 
September, 1879. He wrote considerable music, including a num- 
ber of successful songs. 

On February 12, 1889, the fiftieth anniversary of his career as 
a conductor was celebrated at the Metropolitan Opera House, and 
the following conductors united to honor the veteran maestro: 
Theodore Thomas, Anton Seidl, Frank Van der Stucken, Adolf 
Neuendorff, and Walter Damrosch. The soloists were Mme. Fursch- 
Madi, Miss Emily Winant, Miss Maud Powell, Rafael Joseffy, Max 
Alvary, Signor Del Puente, Julius Perotti, Wilhelm Sedlmayer, and 
Mrs. Herbert-Forster. 

Max Maretzek’s funeral was held at his late residence on the 
17th inst. 

The services were simple in the extreme, and there was no 
music. Several fine floral pieces in the form of harps or other 
musical instruments lay on the coffin. 

Following is a list of operas which had their first performance 
in New York under the late Max Maretzek’s management: 

“Trovatore,” “Rigoletto,” “Forza del Destino,” “Ione,” Car- 
nival of Venice” (Petrella), ‘Don Sebastiano,” “Saffo,” Peri’s 
“Judith,” “Faust” (Italian version), “Fra Diavolo” (new Italian 
version), “Le Prophéte,” “L’Africaine,” “Aroldo,” “I Masnadieri” 
(Verdi), “Medea”(Pacini), “Crispino e la Comare’’(Ricci Brothers), 
“Romeo and Juliet,” by Gounod, with Minnie Hauk as Juliet; “The 
North Star,” “Traviata,” “Luisa Miller,” “I Due Foscari,” “Attila,” 
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“Roberto,” “Anna Bolena,” “Poliuto,” “Maria di Rohan,” “Linda,” 
“Favorita,” “Don Pasquale,” “Lombardi,” ‘Macbeth,” ‘Marino 
Faliero,” “Belisario,” ‘Don Bucefalo” and “William Tell” (Italian 
version).—Musical Age. 


FRANZ’S INTRODUCTION TO BRAHMS. 


An amusing story is told of Robert Franz, the famous German 
song-writer, in the Nonconformist Musical Journal. The incident 
occurred soon after the publication of Franz’s famous “Open Letter 
to Edward Hanslick,”’ in which he made severe criticism upon some 
musical work of the composer, Johannes Brahms. Franz had oc- 
casion at that time to take a five or six hours’ trip by rail. In the 
compartment with him was a little man with whom he fell into 
conversation. The fellow-travelers found each other delightful, 
and whiled the hours away in agreeable talk, which did not turn 
upon music. When the train reached Franz’s destination, he took 
out his card-case, saying to his companion, “You have made me 
pass a most delightful afternoon. Allow me to give you my card.” 
The stranger seemed highly gratified, and offered Franz his card 
in return. Each looked at the bit of pasteboard he had received 
in amazement. The stranger’s eyes opened wide at reading the 
name of his merciless critic, “Dr. Robert Franz,” while Franz him- 
self was equally astounded at reading on the card in his hand, 
“Johannes Brahms.” There was no time for mutual explanations; 
but each of the musicians had discovered that, however their ideas 
might differ from a musical standpoint, they were at least admir- 
able traveling companions, and had found much to enjoy in each 
other. 


MINOR MENTION. 


From the appearance of the school catalogues for the season 
1897-98 it would be hard to realize that we had been through three 
years of hard times. 

We have before us the catalogue of the Chicago Musical College, 
gotten up in beautiful style, with fine half-tones of the musical 
director and principal teachers, one from the Burlington School of 
Music, Burlington, Vermont, and another handsome book comes 
from the Presbyterian College for Women, at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, which has some beautiful blue prints of the grounds and prin- 
cipal avenues of the city. 

The Cincinnati College of Music makes its usual splendid show- 
ing of first-class instructors in all branches, with Mr. Franz Van 
der Stucken as director. 

The University of Kansas has its School of Fine Arts, which in- 
cludes courses in music, painting, elocution and oratory, with many 
advantages in the way of lectures and special work. 

It would seem as if any one wanting to study music in any part 
of the country could do so in a strictly metropolitan fashion, with- 
out going far away from his own fireside. 
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It is surprising to watch the development of the music schools 
in the smaller towns of this country. We take great pleasure in 
reprinting one of the programmes sent to us by Wm. M. Calhoun, 
of Carthage, Missouri, with a letter in which he says that in the 
past four years Scharwenka, Bloomfield Zeisler, Leopold Godowsky, 
Edward Baxter Perry, and the Detroit Philharmonic Club have 
given concerts under the auspices of his school. 


Piano Quartette, Overture—“‘A Calm Sea and a Prosperous 
Mendelssohn 
Mr. Calhoun, Miss Ashcraft, Miss Frey, Miss Shelton. 
Sonata, Op. 57 Beethoven 
Miss Mary Patterson. 

Quartette—“When the Light Stars Were Gleaming” 
Meyer-Helmund 
Mrs. Brown, Miss Hough, Mrs. Baxter, Miss Wirt, Mr. Woodmansee, 

Mr. Harris, Mr. Mateer, Mr. McElroy. 


Variations in F Minor 


Leschetizky 
Paderewski 


Mary Knight Wood 
(Violin Obligato, Miss St. John). 
Mr. Euclid Woodmansee. 
ROMANCE BIGGS oc oso sce ceneuscne> PeRibeCRnC eT eteune Wm. Mason 
Miss Mary Patterson. 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 7 
Etude, Op. 25, No. 6 
Miss Mary Kellogg. 
“For All Eternity” 
(With Violin Obligato). 
Miss May Wirt. 
- Capriccio Brilliante, Op. 22 Mendelssohn 
(Orchestral parts on Second Piano). 
Miss Georgia Frey. 
Vocal Quartette—‘Good Night” Pinsuti 
Mrs. Brown, Miss Hough, Mrs. Baxter, Miss Wirt, Mr. Woodmansee, 
Mr. Harris, Mr. Mateer, Mr. McElroy. 





THE PROPER USE OF MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 
(By Frederic H. Ripley.) 


I do not agree with many of the ideas advanced by musicians 
concerning the use and manner of developing music in the school- 
room. Musicians seem to expect it to be the office of school-room 
music to turn out musicians. It is the same kind of mistake as 
that of the ordinary observer, who expects sloyd to turn out car- 
penters, and drawing in the schoolroom to. eventuate in the whole- 
sale production of artists. This whole idea is a misconception. 
But if there can be degrees in error, I think that the mistake of the 
musician is graver, because he is expected to know more of edu- 
cation than average men do. But let this pass. 

The object in modern education is to draw out and train all 
of the powers of the human mind, and to give practical appli- 
cation of them. Each study in the school course serves a double 
.purpose; namely, of drawing out and training some power of the 
mind and body, and secondly the furnishing of a store of useful 
facts for the mind and activities for the body that may be ap- 
plied in the daily affairs of life. . 

The drawing out, or arousing and training of faculties pre- 
cedes in time and importance the acquisition of knowledge and its 
application. 

We find that the mere conning of books does not develop and 
train to the fullest degree,—that there is a sort of co-ordination 
between mind and body that must be established before our train- 

‘ing reaches its highest usefulness; in woodworking, for instance, 
it is our aim to establish through the action of the body the actual 
connection between a thought in the mind, a drawing on paper, 
and the complete’ realization of that thought in the completed 
object; and the struggle which the mind makes to force the bodily 
ergans to co-ordinate in the production of this material object, 
comes nearer to furnishing actual education than any other proc- 
ess known at present. 

In order that this struggle may be carried on successfully, and 
that the mind and body may be brought into cheerful co-opera- 
tion, the object produced must satisfy the sense of truth, beauty 
and use, which lies at the basis of all artistic thinking and being. 

If the beauty of the thing produced appeals strongly to the 
youthful mind, we may count upon persistent and thoughtful, even 
determined effort to produce it. Hence, we see, that we rely ul- 
timately upon the artistic sense in the child as a stimulant from 
the beginning. But in the case of drawing and wood working, and 
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in fact all forms of mental and manual training the individual 
stands alone, and his actions and their results are little affected 
by those about him. The great lesson of co-operation is thus 
neglected, and again the imperfection and ugliness of the result 
shock the child’s inborn sense of the good, the true and the beau- 
tiful, and he is liable to quit his tasks in disgust, or pursue them 
only on fear of a penalty for neglect. 

The great power for educational advancement which music ex- 
cites lies in the fact that in this most universal and natural of all 
the arts, the child can realize the good, the true and the beautiful 
fin a degree not possible in his other work, and that in the neces- 
sary co-operation which is required he realizes the pleasure of 
well-directed concerted action. He is at once conscious of the con- 
dition upon which well-ordered life with our fellows exists, and 
his mind and heart are educated and entertained. 

It is this element in musical training in school that renders dis- 
cipline easy. The child recognizes order as a prerequisite to con- 
certed action, and he therefore yields to discipline as a reasonable 
and necessary thing, and not as a disagreeable restraint imposed 
by an arbitrary ruler. 

Through the proper conduct of music in the school, the teacher 
enters into the joys and sorrows of the class,-and gains an en- 
trance to the minds and hearts which she turns to good advantage 
fn all other work. 

This brings us to the second error which our professional music- 
al friends make. They conceive that the pleasure which the pupil 
feels arises from the beautiful sentiment expressed in certain 
songs. No error could be greater. The fact is that the pupil’s 
pleasure comes from the realization of beautiful, true and good 
results arising from his own action. 

No amount of singing to children, therefore, will make them 
artistic, but when a child realizes that a page of notes placed 
before him may be rendered by his own effort into a beautiful and 
soul-satisfying combination of sound, his delight is as near per- 
fect as this earth affords. 

Learning to read notes, therefore, is not a mere piece of drudg- 
ery, imposed by the hard conditions laid upon us by Adam, but 
an exercise of pure delight in which the soul finds its fullest en- 
joyment and growth. 

And this enjoyment is entirely separated from the sentiment 
expressed by words. His highest delight is realized in rendering 
pure tone, when his imagination is free to act untrammeled by the 
sentiment imposed by another. That this is not recognized by 
many musicians is simply because they theorize along the lines of 
ancient tradition. 

The difference in delight between note reading and note sing- 
ing is just the difference that there is between intelligent and 
self-decided action, and abject slavery. 

Music in schools, therefore, is for educational purposes of the 
7 
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very highest importance. The making of musicians and the possi- 
bilities in life which if opens are merely incidental. We should 
no more:look for musicians as a result of it than we should look 
for artists as a result of the drawing, or carpenters as a result of 
sloyd. R 

The great mass of intelligent educators look on, therefore, with 
deep regret when professiohal musicians, ignorant of educational 
values, dash into the field and brandish their clubs about. The 
ignorance and misconception which their displays reveal are the 
cause of genuine anguish among the teachers, and they pray for 
the speedy coming of the day when educators. are musicians, and 
musicians are educators. : 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
(By Mrs. Emma Thomas.) 


Question: I found on visiting the school where I am to teach 
next year that the discipline was very poor. I am not very strong 
in discipline myself. Can you assist me by suggestions? 

Answer: Good discipline is of the utmost importance. I feel, 
however, that ‘“‘every teacher must be the architect of his own 
fortunes.” On entering a room before a class of pupils do not 
waste time getting ready. Have the pupils understand what you 
wish them to do and have it accomplished promptly. Learn to 
govern by the eye. The first work to be done at the beginning of 
the term is to see that all pupils sit erect. Sitting erect does not 
mean leaning back against the seat, but sitting in such a position 
that the weight of the body is easily poised, and not leaning 
backward or forward. All drill work must be done in a systematic 
manner. I find the teachers who do the best work say very little, 
but work quickly and quietly. Make your work interesting and 
the discipline will soon adjust itself. If your’ lessons are to the 
little ones make your lessons short. If your class loses interest, 
study yourself and do all in your power to gain the interest again. 


Question: Do you believe in individual effort and is it really 
necessary? This is my hard task. 


Answer: I most certainly believe in individual effort. It is 
very hard, however, where we have so short a time for our music 
work to accomplish as much as we would wish, but I believe it 
not only wise but our duty. We all know that many boys and 
girls are much quicker and brighter than others in other studies 
as well as music. The teacher has to do individual work in other 
branches. Why not in music? It would be well if every teacher 
would, as the pupils enter her room for the first time, ask them to 
sing alone just as she would ask them to read or recite. Treat it 
as a matter of course. A little tact. would make this an easy 
matter. Encourage those who do not do as well as others. An- 
other strong point in favor of individual work is, it gives the rest 
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of the class a chance to be listeners. It is of great value to under- 
stand the art of being a good and intelligent listener. Persevere 
in individual work. 


Question: I am in a Western City where music was intro- 
dueed two years ago. A gentleman taught the music and used a 
book compiled by himself. This year I was appointed teacher, but 
with the understanding I was to ask for no new material. Our 
town is quite badly affected by the hard times, but, happily, our 
trustees feel that the music must not go. I wish you could give me 
a little help in presenting the chromatic tones to my pupils. If 
it were not so far I would attend a summer school. We have no 
charts and our books are simply songs. No exercises. 

Answer: Before teaching the chromatic tones it is understood 
that the scale with its eight tones are perfectly familiar. I will 
give you an exercise for the commonest chromatic tones. -Sharp 
four (sharp 4) or Fi and flat seven (flat 7) or Se (pronounced say). 


Pike Biel 


Sol, Fi, Sol and Do, Si, Do sound alike. One is the key to the 
other. k 

Sing Do, Si, Do and Sol, Fi, Sol on the same pitches and the 
matter is fixed. Put the representation on the board and then 
sing to syllables Loo, La, La, etc. For flat seven use the following: 


ig ie eel 


Sing Sol, Fa, Mi, and then Loo, Loo, Loo on the same pitches. 
When the tone effect is fully felt then apply the syllables Do, 
Se, La. 











Question: If not asking too much, the teachers of our county . 
as well as myself would like to have you send us a list of songs 
for children in the first, second and third years of school. A few 
for fall, some for spring and a few suitable for any season or any 
time. Rest songs. Please send name of publisher. 


Answer: I send you part of the list I have just given my 
teachers at the summer school: 
Mr. Tomlins’ “Child’s Garden of Song.” (McClurg & Co., Pub- 
lishers). 
1. The Fairy. 
. The Spring Grasses. 
. Morning Glories. 
. Columbus. . 
. Three Little Sisters. 
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6. Bird’s Valentine. 
7. Sea-shore Fatries. 
8. Rainbow Fairies. 
9. The Seed-Baby. 


Susan Blow’s “Mother Plays.” (D. Appleton & Co., Pub- 
ijishers). 
10. Cover the Eyes. 
11. O, Look at the Moon. 


Emerson & Brown’s “Song Stories.” (Lyon & Healy, Pub- 
lishers). 
12. Sweet Summer’s Gone. 
13. The Dandelion. 
14. The Oriole’s Nest. 


Eugene Field & Caro Senaub’s “Musical Gems.” 
15. Little Blue Pigeon. 
16. Little Boy Blue. 
17. Wynken, Blynken & Nod. 
Minard’s “Primary Songs.” 
18. Autumn. 


M. & P. Hill’s “Song Stories for Kindergarten.” (Clayton Sum- 
my, Publishers.) 
19. Flowers’ Luilaby. 
20. The Wind Song. 
21. The North Wind. 
Thomas & Brewster’s “Song Stories & Songs for Children.” 
¢American Book Co., Publishers.) 
22. A Song of Spring. 
23. Calling the Flowers. 
24. Decoration Day. 
25. Sing, Sing, Lily Bells. 
26. The Flag. 
27. Lullaby, My Baby. 
28. Hush-a-by. 
29. Morning Song. 
30. Evening Song. 


Howilston’s ‘“Child’s Song Book.” (D. C. Heath & Co., Publish- 
ers.) 
31. There Are Many Flags. 
Mabel Pray’s “Motion Songs.” 
32. Valentine Song. 
33. Decoration Day. 
34. Jack Frost. 
Clara Hubbard’s “Kindergarten Songs.” 
35. Open Your Eyes. 
36. Forget-Me-Not. 
37. The Brown Birds. 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS OF METHODS. 


The summer school idea has been richly illustrated this season 
in many directions, and perhaps not least in the two sessions of 
the New School of Methods, held at Chicago and at Hingham, 
Mass. This school was conducted under the management of Mr. 
C. C. Birchard for the American Book Company, to represent the 
Natural Course of Music in the Public Schools. The part of the 
course relating specifically to this, the central object of the 
course, was conducted by Messrs. F. H. Ripley and Thomas Tap- 
per, the authors of the system, who went through the entire ma- 
terial, cursorily, illustrating the method of introducing it effec- 
tively, and adding many pedagogical principles and cautions for 
which there was no place in the books or charts. In this work they 
were assisted by Mr. Hollis E. Dann, supervisor of music in the 
schools at Ithaca, New York, and by Miss Julia Ettie Crane, of 
Potsdam, New York. Mr. Dann is a very clear and successful 
teacher, and the class learned much from the neatness of his work. 
Miss Crane, whose personal work at Potsdam has been mentioned 
appreciatively in these columns, also distinguished herself by some 
very good work. The pedagogic part of the work was further com- 
pleted by the round table exercises of Mrs. Emma Thomas, of De- 
troit, who conducted a daily hour of answers to questions and prac- 
tical suggestions in teaching. 

All the foregoing had for its object mainly to tell how music 
should be conducted in the school room. There was another series 
of lectures and exercises having for object to define the ends to be 
sought in musical instruction, and particularly to stand for all 
that deeper reach of emotionality and spirituality which is claimed 
by many to appertain even to the simpler forms of music. This 
part of the course was conducted by the celebrated director of the 
Chicago Apollo Musical Club, Mr. William L. Tomlins. His work | 
consisted in part of addresses to the class upon the manner of - 
awakening feeling in the pupils, and in part of chorus practice per- 
formed upon the class as a whole, illustrating his method of arous- 
ing feeling and improving the manner of the singing. The general 
idea of Mr. Tomlins’ work seemed to be the awakening of feeling 
through the words, or through poetic suggestion, and the effort to 
impart to the singing an unusual amount of what is called expres- 
sion. Differences of opinion existed within the faculty of the 
school as to how far this over-attention to emotionality is legiti- 
mate or advisable with children. The old question came up, occa- 
sionally, whether the child’s voice can be made emotional in its 
young state without endangering its purity. 

The endurance of the class through the daily sessions was 
greatly facilitated and the interest promoted by the exercises in 
physical culture, conducted by the distinguished mistress of this 
department, Mrs. Louise M. Preece, whose system is in use in so 
large a proportion of the cities of the country. There was also 
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much attention to drawing, and amusements of one sort or another 
were in frequent evidence. 

The general result of these sessions, which brought together 
towards three hundred pupils, was to bring out into strong light 
the practicability of the material in the Natural Course and the - 
value of a number of highly ingenious and interesting features in 
the charts, among the most important being what might be called 
“homologues,” or writings of the same effect in different ways. 
For example, the melodic succession fi-si-la is commonly supposed 
to be difficult, even to a child able to sing la-si-do without difficulty. 
Mr. Ripley writes upon the staff with the proper signature his 
la-si-do, and then immediately after, at the same pitch, with the 
necessary changes of signature and accidentals the fi-si-la, which 
in sound are precisely the same but which to the eye appear so 
different and in mental impression are different. About all the 
strategic difficulties of the minor mode Mr. Ripley has covered in 
this way upon the charts, and the device is important and useful. 

At the opening of the school at Hingham interesting addresses 
were given by various prominent citizens, espécially- by the Chair- 
man of the Hingham School Committee and by Representative 
Walter L. Bouvé, who gave an interesting running account of some 
of the antiquities of Hingham, recommended the old cemetery for 
its “nice snug lying,” and called attention to the quaint old church, 
etc. 

The general design of the school, the idea underlying the entire 
course, was formulated in the opening addresses of the manager, 
Mr. C. C. Birchard, and Mr. J. A. Greene, New York manager of the 
American Book Co., who said: 


MR. BIRCHARD’S ADDRESS. 


You are here for a purpose—to gain knowledge. In this, you 
will, I predict, succeed. You will gain; you will learn, and finally 
let us hope you will, if you do not now, crave for more abundant 
knowledge, which is real education. 

You are here to improve yourselves mentally; to grow in 
thought. What is thought? Some one says, “Thought is every- 
thing. Thought is this universe. It is the all of life. Thought is 
God.” Again, thought lives; it is a living thing. It lives in vi- 
bration as any other phenomenon, and becomes a subtle influence 
for good or bad. One writer says: ‘We are living, so to speak, 
in a vast ocean of thought. The very atmosphere about us_ is 
charged with the thought forces we send out. When the thought - 
forces leave the brain they go out upon the atmosphere, the subtle 
conducting ether, much the same as sound waves go out.” How 
necessary then that we should have right thought, pure thought. 
How precious is a good thought! How sublime! 

Thought controls expression, but thought on the contrary is 
often influenced by formal expression. Hence the value of holding 
certain expressions of pure thought often before the mind. 
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Great thoughts, we are told by the wise and good, come to us 
where our lives are in harmony with the universal life—the in- 
finite. 

The purpose of this school is not simply to teach certain. facts. 
It aims to accomplish much more. Its purpose is to help the mind, 
to benefit thought, to establish high ideals. And it is in this con- 
nection that music becomes immediately of the highest importance 
in education and in life. 

That music has a harmonizing influence all agree; as also that 
the study and practice of music benefit the mind in much he: same 
way as does the study of mathematics. 

It is also acknowledged that the art of singing is beneficial to 
health and that association with the proper kind of music in- 
fluences conduct. These are some of the benefits accruing from 
the use of music that are appreciated by all teachers. 

But there is another and higher use of music in the world and 
in education which it is the purpose of this school to emphasize 
and if possible make plain to teachers, namely, that of music as a 
spiritual influence. ; 

It is agreed that the aim of education is the development of 
character and that the most potent influence felt in this direction 
at any point in human development is the spiritual influence. Dr. 
Harris says: “The highest point any one reaches in his thought 
is his idea of the divine as the first principle of the Universe.” 
Or, to quote again, “The spiritual is the real;” or again, “We are 
great in proportion as we rise above purely physical and mental 
impressions into the realm of the spiritual.” There must be physi- 
cal and mental training as such (the care of the body and mind in 
accordance with natural laws), but to quote again, “The great 
secret of a highly successful life is to infuse the mental and physi- 
eal with the spiritual; in other words, to spiritualize all, and to 
raise all to the highest possibilities and powers.” 

It is in this ideal sense that music has a work to perform in the 
world, and it is in this sense that music finds its highest signifi- 
cance in education. True music is spiritual. Mr. Tapper has 
spoken of music being made the gateway to the spiritual, the path- 
way up to God; or to quote Mr. Ripley’s very beautiful thought, 
“Music is the open sesame to the soul.” In the end, the poet says, 
in the end (in the spirit life) all will be music. 

It is now fully realized by the serious teacher that this higher 
spiritual quality which music contains may be easily felt by very 
young children. How this thought should inspire us with pur- 
pose and ideals in our work! It means not simply making music 
readers and music lovers; it means the bringing of the sublime, 
the divine, God, into the lives of the children; it means the 
making of manhood and womanhood—in a word, character. 

This is the philosophy, religion if you choose to call it, of the 
New School of Methods. 
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MR. GREENE’S ADDRESS. 


You have been told in impressive words of the importance of 
music and its rank as an art, and in life. For me to attempt to 
add to the musical theories advanced by Mr. Ripley, to musical 
pedagogy as enunciated by Mr. Tapper, or to the philosophy and 
deep insight of Mr. Tomlins, would be to “gild the gold and paint 
the lily.” Yet it has been thought fitting that I should make 
some remarks in behalf of the company which I have the honor to 
represent and which has projected this school, and I therefore take 
pleasure in referring to two or three points which have occurred 
te me. 

I do not speak to you as a teacher, although I have taught; nor 
as a musician, although I am fond of music; but I speak from the 
commercial standpoint and, as it were, from the outside; and yet 
from the standpoint of one who has a deep and abiding interest in 
education and in this Summer School of Methods. 

In music you are dealing with a subtle force, as potent as elec-- 
tricity or dynamite, and as dangerous if ill handled. For who can 
measure the power of music? The singing of the “Marseillaise” 
hag more than once incited the volatile French to the bloody deeds 
of the Commune; the Christian martyrs, lifting up their voices 
in hymns of praise, have been nerved to face death without flinch- 
-ing, the singing of “America” has stilled the mob and arrested 
violence. The music of a military band makes exhausted regi- 
ments forget their fatigue and march forward with light heart 
and elastic step; the notes of the bugle fire the cavalry to the 
deadly charge into the jaws of death; the enchanting strains of 
the violin sway the body to the rhythm of the waltz; while the 
picking of the banjo impels the feet to the jig, the reel and the 
shuffle. 

The sensitiveness of the lower animals to music is universally 
known. Recent experiments in the Menagerie at Central Park, 
New York, were curious and instructive, as well as conclusive of 
the fact that music hath charms to soothe the savage beast, how- 
ever it may effect man. But beyond its effect upon man or upon 
the lower animals, what shall we say of a force that changes the 
very structure of the instrument which produces it? It is said 
that an old violin that has been well played undergoes changes in 
the very nature of the wood that can be produced in no other way. 
Do you believe that the little children, in the most plastic period 
of their lives, are less susceptible to the power of music than is 
dead wood? Are you not, then, dealing with a mysterious and 
potent force when you become teachers of music? 

Think of the war-song of the Indian and its effect; then com- 
pare it with a Beethoven symphony. Music is universal, from 
primitive man, who drones out a monotonous chant, keeping time 
to his song with a piece of wood on the trunk of a tree, to the com- 
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poser of an oratorio like the “Messiah” or an opera like “Sieg- 
fried.” 

Music can be pure or impure, lofty or base, dignified or friv- 
olous, religious or profane: Can more than this be said of human 
character? 

I remember as a boy a certain “Al” Bisbee who used to avail 
himself of Sundays (about the only leisure time he had) to extract 
a certain amount of comfort, if not music, from an old fiddle. On 
one such occasion his mother, a devout woman of Puritan stock, 
besought his father to stop Al’s playing. “Father,” she said, 
“make Al stop playing that dance-tune on Sunday; it is wicked!” 
“Oh,” said the good old man, “Al can’t play near enough the tune 
to make it wicked.” Even he, you see, realized the fact that music 
must be properly interpreted in order to get the composer’s in- 
tended meaning out of it. 

I have referred to music as being almost as dangerous to handle 
as electricity or dynamite, but there is a right way and a wrong 
way of handling explosives. I read a few days ago an account of 
the immense works in Ardmeer, Scotland, devoted to the manufac- 
ture of dynamite, nitro-glycerin, gun cotton, smokeless powder 
and other high explosives. Here is an output of thousands of tons 
of the most dangerous explosives known to man, and yet such are 
the care, system and order employed in every operation involved 
that during the twenty-five years these works have been in opera- 
tion fewer deaths from accident have occurred than have hap- 
pened in any cotton factory, woolen factory or other similar indus- 
try of the same size in England or Scotland during the same period. 

Now, it is the purpose of the New School of Methods to do the © 
utmost that can ‘be done at the present time toward pointing out 
the right way of teaching music, so that any possible ill results 
may be as carefully avoided as is the case in the Scotch manufac- 
tory of explosives to which I have referred. 

The school is primarily intended to promote the sale of the 
music publications of the American Book Company; but in doing 
this the Company has also aimed to provide the best possible in- 
struction in this branch of study. A faculty has been provided, 
every member of which has devoted years to the study of music, 
has had great experience as a teacher and will give to the school 
the very latest and best results of his thought and observation as 
applied to the development of this subject. 

But each instructor in the school is a learner as well as a 
teacher. Last year Mr. Ripley came to you with well-grounded 
convictions and gave to the school his best thoughts, and these 
proved of very great value to all the students in attendance; but 
this year he comes to you with a wider view, a greater experience 
and, consequently, with riper and broader ideas for your guidance. 

Mr. Tapper interested and instructed all who came under the 
influence of his lectures.last year, and he gave to his classes the 
very best product of his mind in his particular division of the work; 
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but, highly as that work was prized last year, it will be better this 
year, for he has made a substantial advance in his art. 

Mr. Tomlins flashed the light of his genius upon the philosophy 
of music and charmed and inspired all hearers at the last session 
of this school; but this year he will do more; he will illumine 
the dark places with a higher light and will expound to you a 
deeper philosophy. 

And so it is with all the other teachers who will appear before 
you this summer. As well equipped as they were last year, they 
have developed and grown since then and will do correspondingly 
better work during the coming session and, I may add, still better 
next year. For the best teacher is always the best learner, and you 
may besurethatthe instructors at this Summer Schooi will be quick 
to acknowledge and correct any errors of judgment, or of method 
whenever such errors are discovered, for no principles of teaching 
can be so fixed that they may not be improved upon constantly by 
the true teacher, who is always in the attitude of a learner. The 
good teacher always learns from his class. 

Years ago, when I read the works of Darwin, it was not his 
‘Descent of Man” or “Origin of Species’ that interested me most, 
nor the fascinating theories unfolded in those books, but what 
made the greatest impression on my mind was the attitude of Dar- 
_win himself; for, I remember, that with the utmost modesty and 
without the least assumption of superior wisdom, that great natu- 
ralist made it perfectly clear that if anyone following in his foot- 
steps should find that he was in error at any point, or that his 
theory of evolution could be disproven, Darwin would be the first 
man to welcome the new light. He forgot Darwin and thought only 
of the truth; his devotion was not to himself but to science. 

So it is, I am sure, with those who will impart instruction to the 
teachers assembled in Hingham: they have beliefs touching the 
teaching of music, concerning musical pedagogy and the deep, un- 
derlying philosophy of music, but they are also on the alert to 
look still deeper into the subject, to get nearer and nearer the 
truth and to see more of it, and as they come in contact with you 
who form their classes, you may be sure that you will influence 
them while they are influencing you; that teacher and student will 
act and react upon each other and both will be benefited by the 
contact. 

One other point I would make clear, in speaking for the Com- 
pany whose representative I am. It is this: While possibly most 
of the teachers of music at this school come with a well-founded 
belief in the Natural System as represerited in the publications 
under that title, we welcome with equal heartiness those who have 
a different belief; for we would place this school upon a broader 
and deeper foundation than a mere adherence to a particular sys- 
tem or a particular method. While we believe in that system and 
that method and feel that it is the latest and best word spoken 
in this department, yet we want the instruction given at the New 
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Summer School of Methods to be so broad, so sound, so wise, and 
true that everyone who comes here will feel that he is a better 
teacher and has a higher appreciation of the teacher’s work and of 
the importance of music than before; for we know that whatever 
tends toward a better understanding of the subject, or a promotion 
of better methods and a consequent improvement of the schools, 
advances the cause of education, promotes the interests of the edu- 
cational publisher, and makes for the elevation of the race. 


























THE PRINCIPLES OF VOCAL SCIENCE. By Edward A. Hayes, 
New York. The Vocalist Publishing Company, 1897. Paper, 
octavo, pp. §3. 

This little pamphlet, for it is not much more, contains an ac- 
count of the muscles appertaining to the vocal apparatus of man. 
The descriptions are presumably accurate and the not-too-fine 
wood engravings accompanying the text perhaps sufficient. The 
standpoint of the author is found in the introduction, where, among 
other things, he says: 

“The only means of insuring a perfect voice is to know definitely 
the action of every muscle which in any way modifies voice, and 
to be able to control that muscle.” 

If taken with the limitations permitted by the author this is 
perhaps true enough, but it contains a suggestion’ which is un- 
sound. It is by no means proven that knowledge of muscles as 
such in any way assists a singer in arriving at a true and satisfac- 
tory singing tone. There are many who believe that the entire 
mechanism of phonation was intended to remain where heredity 
appears to have left it, namely, in the phonomotor center. Whether 
word, exclamation, or tone, phonation is the audible expression of 
an emotion or concept, an idea. The exclamation expresses an 
emotion, the word an idea. But word and exclamation are pro- 
duced without conscious knowledge on the part of the vocalist as 
to what particular muscles co-operate in producing them. That 
a knowledge of muscles and mechanisms may be of immense value 
to the teacher is quite plain. And there are many who think that 
in having it they have something tangible. And so they have. 
But it is not always audible in the tone. Our approval of the book 
is therefore modified and tentative. We note with pleasure the 
credit given the vocal physiology of Mr. John Howard. 
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OCTOBER, 1897. 


“AN AFTERNOON WITH MADAME PATTI. 
BY WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


It was mid-afternoon 
when Mme. Patti and I 
started out for a walk 
through the castle 
grounds. 

The day of my arrival 
; a fine rain was falling and 
wreaths of midst trailed along the face 
of Craig-y-nos. 

To-day the valley was brimming with 
sunshine. 

The river that winds through the 
grounds at the foot of the grand terrace, yester- 
day a coil of fog resting between the mountains, 
to-day reflected the shadows of pines and the blue of the skies. 

The castle is too modern to appear heavy and gloomy even 
im the gloomiest of weather. To-day it seemed in tune with 
the landscape. The rich red-brown and gray of its walls shone 
in the sunlight, and from one of the towers floated in my 
honor the American flag, its bars of red and white resting 
against the blue sky of Wales. 

The walks are cleverly designed at Craig-y-nos. They wind 
‘lown the wings of the terrace between groups of waving pine- 
trees and over bridges into the plantations beyond, turning 
suddenly at unexpected angles with constantly changing vista 
of mountain, valley, river and clipped lawn. 

At the crest of the terrace white deer with arching antlers 
rest on pedestals rising from groups of shrubs. 
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Along the line of the walk back of them, under the windows 
of the grand suite, is a row of rhododendrons. They were 
in full blossom, pink and cream color. The banks of the ter- 
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SIGNOR NICOLINIAT HIS FAVORITE PASTIME. 


race itself were gay with dandelions as yellow as though a 
carpet had been flung over them. 

Mr. Nicolini, whose illness began last January, was a bit 
stronger that afternoon and wrapped in furs to protect against 





the fresh June wind was being wheeled about in an invalid 
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chair. At every sudden turn and angle Mme. Patti would 
manage that we meet him and have some bright word ready at 
each meeting. 

The castle, usually so gay all the summer, was empty of 
guests owing to Mr. Nicolini’s serious condition, and yet 
Mme. Patti, with the strain of his illness and thrown cemplete- 
ly on her own resource for entertainment, was as sunny tem- 
pered and as strong in her effort at cheerfulness as though 
things had been the opposite. 

That she felt quite other I knew well enough from sen- 
tences that now and then escaped her between the meetings 
with Mr. Nicolini, for whom she always had a bright smile 
and a gay word ready. 

It was an afternoon of reminiscence as we walked, rem- 
iniscence of an interest of which no one but Mme. Patti has an 
equal store, living as she has done in an atmosphere of courts 
and distinguished society for a longer space than any other 
singer preceding her or likely any that follows will enjoy. 
And a trait of the great singer’s mind is that it retains mainly 
happy memories of the people with whom she has been 
thrown. A trait not due to lack of humorous perception, for 
she has that developed strongly enough, and sometimes gives 
a glimpse of it with a sudden sarcasm so witty that one catches 
one’s breath before one laughs. 

At such moments the speech is all the more droll because 
of the frank childlike innocence with which it is spoken, as 
though it were the most natural thing in the world—and gen- 
erally it is, for there is a deal of astute insight in her point of 
view. There is as well with Mme. Patti a quickness of re- 
sponse in conversation that gives through the very simplicity 
of its expression a gayety of interest. 

The Grand Duke Michael of Russia, at whose table she sat 
one evening last summer at a reception given by Baron Roths- 
child, said: “My wife said to me, “This evening I shall hear 
Mme. Patti sing a song.” 

“And she heard me sing six, didn’t she?” was the reply. 

The evening before she had sung at Albert Hall to an audi- 
ence of thirteen thousand. In the green-room, which was 
crowded during the intermission, she had a ready word of 
response for every greeting and something that those who 
had addressed her could carry away as a pleasant recollection. 
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Poor Prince Henry of Battenberg claimed that Mme. Patti 
as a hostess made his stay at Craig-y-nos the pleasantest in 
the round of visits that fell to his lot. The Princess of Monaco 
looks forward every year to her stay at the castle; the March- 
ioness of Blandford, the mother of the Duke of Marlborough, 
says the happiest days are those spent at Mme. Patti’s, and 
Lady Ponsonby is glad to exchange the towers of Windsor 
for those of Craig-y-nos. 

As for herself Mme. Patti says that whenever she sings 
“Home, Sweet Home” she thinks of her own and the longing 
to be there generally brings the tears. 

The sincerity of it was shown that afternoon when, under 
changed conditions, with the anxiety of Mr. Nicolini’s illness 
weighing on her, she bore herself as though things had never 
been any other, striving to keep up his spirits and quite put- 
ting her own out of the question. 

It was a side of her character of which the world at large 
knows the least. 

No one who has been thrown with artists and artistic peo- 
ple can fail to know the weight of surrounding conditions on 
the mood of the moment. On the other hand, no artist has 
had a career more tended to develop such a trait than Mme. 
Patti. 

The contrast between that afternoon and the scene of the 
summer before occurred to me and of which Mme. Patti had 
herself written in a letter dated September 27, 1897: “I have 
been so busy entertaining since the beginning of July that 
until now I have found it almost impossible to do any letter 
writing—we have had a continual succession of guests the 
whole summer and were seldom less than a party of twenty- 
two. Among others we had the Duchess of Leeds, the March- 
ioness of Blandford, the Duke of Navont d’Auerstaedt, Count 
and Countess A. de Trobriand staying with us, and we gave a 
number of pantomime plays, concerts and acts from opera in 
our little theater. We also gave a most successful ball in the 
theater, the floor being raised to a level with the stage, which 
made an excellent ball-room. Then we gave garden parties, 
and fancy dress dinners, so you can imagine how fully my 
time has been occupied.” 

That afternoon there was no sound but the clatter of the 
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river over its pebbles, the wind in the pines and the craunch 
of an invalid’s chair on the gravel. 

But one would have thought from the bright mood that 
Mme. Patti preserved and the brave smile she had ready that 
anxiety had no part in her thoughts and that things had never 
been any other at Craig-y-nos. 

A letter that I got the other day from her told of the 
strain through which she had passed owing to Mr. Nicolini’s 
relapses; that the sea air, too relaxing for her, made her ill, 
but for seven weeks of his stay at Langland Bay she had left 
the castle at half-past eight in the morning to be with him, 
returning home at nine at night; that she was now going up 
to London, he having by his own desire been sent to Brigh- 
ton: “So that I shall be able to run down every day to see 
him.” 

On that particular afternoon I left Mme. Patti after five 
o’clock tea. We had walked for a long time. 

I threw myself down to rest and slept heavily. The dinner- 
gong awakened me. I thought it the second one and in ten 
minutes had hurried into my evening clothes. 

On my way to the drawing-room I met Mme. Patti. She 
was on her way to her apartments to prepare for dinner. | 
had mistaken the first gong for the second. 

“Haven’t you been resting?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said brightly, “I have been sitting with Mr. 
Nicolini.” 

As the carriage drove out of the courtyard as I left Craig-y- 
nos for London the last sight that caught my eye was the 
slight figure of Mme. Patti in the grand doorway. 

She looked very little and lonely in the great quiet place. 
She had been smiling gayly and waving her handkerchief only 
a moment before. 

But in that last glimpse I caught sight of the shadow of that 
sorrow that she keeps so bravely out resting in her face. 
Chicago, September, ’97. 








CONCERNING MUSICAL MEMORY. 
BY JOHN S. VAN CLEVE. 


If a thing is worth doing, it is worth knowing about; if 
it is worth knowing about, it is worth keeping in mind, that 
is, remembering. There are not wanting those who affect to 
undervalue the memory and stigmatize it as a merely mechan- 
ical faculty, the hewer of wood and drawer of water in the 
mental family, and there is, no doubt, some justification for 
the underrating of memory when it usurps an undue authority 
and attains a dropsical distention. In the annals of human 
achievement, many wonderful things are told of the enormous 
extent to which some individuals have carried the power of 
storing up, and these phenomenal cases fall on two sides of 
a line of demarcation: on the one side are those manifesta- 
tions of memorizing power stretched to a maximum, and yet 
curious and useless; on the other side of the line are these 
cases in which the enormous power of the memory’s faithful 
network has been an important factor in some great achieve- 
ment. It is not desirable that one’s power of mental reten- 
tion should be arbitrary and indiscriminate. This phase of 
memory belongs to childhood and serves an important func- 
tion in establishing the intellectual life by the rapid in-gather- 
ing of its heterogeneous materials, while as yet the reasoning 
powers are neatly wrapped in their green calyx; but the 
man’s memory should not be the sheet of St. Peter's vision, 
let down from heaven by the four corners, wherein were all 
manner of living creatures, but should be like Noah's ark, 
lifting above the weltering depths of oblivion an assorted 
and precious seed of a world yet to be. 

Some of the wonders in the way of mental athletics may 
well excite our amazement. Here are a few random. in- 
stances. It is said that Macaulay, when a young man, could 
have reproduced Milton’s Paradise Lost, had every copy 
in the world been destroyed. In Athens there was a youth, 
mentioned by Xenophon, who could recite both of Homer’s 
epics—the Iliad and the Odyssey; an aggregate mass of nearly 
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three hundred thousand words. But more appalling still are 
the claims made for the ancient Hindoos, some of whose 
scholars were said to retain in memory the Mahabarata, an 
epic of more than two hundred thousand sixteen-syllable lines, 
considerably more than two million words. Some notion of 
what this means can be obtained by reflecting that the total 
writings of De Quincy do not reach a mass greater than that. 

In the history of music, also, there are instances that are 
both astounding and disheartening, instances both of speed 
in the absorbing and tenacity in the retaining of ideas. Pos- 
sibly the greatest case on record is that wonder of wonders, 
that most intellectual of interpreters, the late Dr. Hans von 
Bulow. He not only played all’of Beethoven by heart upon 
the piano, but knew all the symphonies in the same manner, 
and practically the whole Wagnerian output of musical metal, 
and it is claimed that so great was the mass of the piano 
music which Bilow retained “within the book and volume of 
his brain,” inscribed in mysterious hieroglyphics somewhere 
among the molecules of the gray matter constituting the cor- 
tex of his cerebral organ, that he could have played twenty- 
five piano recital programs without repeating and without a 
printed page. Since there go about two thousand measures 
to the hour, and two solid hours to an ordinary Bilow pro- 
gram, this would represent a hundred thousand measures 
of music, or about four thousand large pages, something like 
eight or ten thick volumes. 

Even Biilow was outdone by Rubinstein, in the field of 
piano music at least, if we can trust the anecdote-mongers, 
for it is claimed that in one season at St. Petersburg he played 
a series of recitals which exhausted the literature of the piano, 
and embraced one thousand three hundred distinct composi- 
tions. It is mentioned of Mendelssohn that, on one occasion, 
the score of Beethoven’s. Sixth Symphony having been mis- 
placed, he raised his baton and directed the work from mem- 
ory, but this does not seem to me a feat in the least remark- 
able, for the Pastoral Symphony is so extremely lucid and so 
bewitchingly beautiful that the only thing difficult or remark- 
able would be the forgetting of it. 

Madame Patti knew forty opera roles and Varesi, the bari- 
tone, knew eighty. 

But the amount of force required to fix in the memory any 
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given amount of music with such perfection that it will re- 
spond in a steady stream at the mere twist of a faucet, varies 
through an enormous gamut of comparative ease and diffi- 
culty. It possibly requires ten times more labor to en- 
grave upon the mental tablets a passage consuming five min- 
utes deposited by the pen of Wagner, than another of equal 
extent discharged by the pen of Johann Strauss. 

The difficulty of grasping and fastening any piece of music 
is not determined by the number of notes, nor by the struc- 
tural intricacy of the voices alone, but by many subtle condi- 
tions. The first of these is what I may call the geometric 
quality of the music. By this I mean two distinct things, viz.: 
the transparency of the figure in itself, that is, the transpar- 
ency, not necessarily the beauty, and secondly: the progres- 
sive symmetry of the development. Suppose I take this little 
bud of metaphor contained in the adjective above employed, 
“geometric,” and immerse it in water that it may unseal and 
reveal; picture to your imagination a beautiful hexagon, or 
six-sided figure. Now construct a thousand hexagons and let 
them be so related to each other that every partition will 
serve two purposes and fulfill a relationship to two hexagons. 
You will then have that mechanical wonder, a honey-comb. 
Through instinct the bee constructs the ideal combination of 
strength and lightness. There are musical compositions 
which are regular honey-combs. The ideas themselves aie 
striking and so clear that the first glance penetrates them to 
the bottom. Then they are built upon each other by a law 
of sequence and transposition so obvious as to shine by an 
inner phosphorescence. An admirable case in point will be 
found in the second theme, or more strictly speaking, the 
melodious passage work, in the first allegro of Rossini’s over- 
ture to the “Barber of Seville.’ Here the honeyed thirds 
and sixths in the primary chord and scale relationships pour 
out in such an abundance that it would be difficult to fail to 
follow, or having followed, to forget. No wonder that Eh- 
lert said that the German muse gets her garments of pro- 
priety completely drenched by these euphonious floods of 
Rossini’s exuberant overtures. However, it is not mere eu- 
phony and a prevailing diatonic prejudice which makes music 
easy to remember. For the music of Handel wanders around 
and around and around throughthe simple chambers of the 
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obvious triads in a neat little three-story house of related keys, 
and yet, according to my experience Handel is as hard to re- 
member as Wagner. 

In this musical geometry two things must always be ap- 
parent: first, a sharply outlined motive, a motive with hooks 
to it, and secondly, a development upon a structural law at 
once detectable and interesting. 

The second question to consider in determining the ease or 
difficulty of grasping and retaining music, is the question of 
harmony. Here again we discover a sort of paradox. It is 
not the simple and obvious chords which are easily grasped 
and stored away, but the strange and striking ones. Few 
things are more difficult to remember than a commonplace 
bit of pasty church music, with its dead, doughy, doll-fea- 
tures staring at you without change or meaning. At the 
other extreme I may mention two celebrated compositions, 
viz.: Schubert’s “Erl King,” and Chopin’s little prelude in C 
minor, Op. 28, No. 20. The accompaniment to the “Erl 
King” is one of the most graphic and difficult of piano pieces. 
It abounds in strange harmonies, bristles with bold modula- 
tions, and is so difficult that Schubert himself when playing it, 
changed the triplet eights into regular eights, frankly admit- 
ting that they were too difficult for him to perform. The 
Chopin Impromptu, also, is a perfect little jewel-box of un- 
usual and shifting chords, yet they are so beautiful that they 
fasten themselves almost unconsciously upon the walls of 
memory. 

It is always important that the music which we wish to 
retain in thought should have striking features, and often- 
times a vast mass of notes, extremely formidable to the unin- 
itiated eye, is a mere bagatelle for the imagination. Just think 
of that once universally uo suorjetsea dy} ‘ada1d-uoyes serrurey 
“Home, Sweet Home,” by Thalberg, a piece which found no 
rivals in wearisome popularity except the “Silvery Waves,” 
and the “Maiden’s Prayer.” It is a very clever bit of virtuoso 
music, and the effect produced by the trilled A flat which 
pierces the whole melody where given in octave form is 
striking and difficult enough to be worth the attention of the 
best; and yet how very easy to remember this, and the fol- 
lowing cascades of sixty-fourths as they tumble in uniform 
waves down the ledges of four octaves. 
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There is a literature not at all inconsiderable in the fields of 
piano-music, where simplicity of groundwork and elaborate- 
ness of ornamentation exist in perfect friendship, and, in- 
deed, in such intimate mutual support that they pre-suppose 
and imply each other. The “Silver Spring,” by our beloved 
\merican pianist and composer, Wm. Mason, and the “Wak- 
ing of the Birds,” by Lysberg, are two perfect instances. A 
glance would serve to discover all the chords and keys which 
exist in the sub-stratum of these pieces, but the elaborate, in- 
terlaced arpeggios of the “Silver Spring” and the broken inter- 
vals set off with chromatic sparkles which we find in the 
“Waking of the Birds” at once afford a great opportunity 
to arouse astonishment with the exploitation of digital skill 
and to charm the fancy with the prettiness and brilliancy of 
their tone-symbolism; the one adinirably simulating water, 
and the other ventriloquizing for the birds most exquisitely. 

A third element which affects the memorizability of music 
is the strictly technical type to which it belongs. Music is a 
- marvelous art. In no one of its many elements more marvelous 
than in its astounding capacity for. changes, even outvying 
that Greek god Proteus, whose name has become a synonym 
of mutation. Just consider it for a moment: a fugue by Bach 
(the G minor), a set of waltzes by Strauss (the Beautiful Blue 
Danube), a Beethoven sonata for piano-forte solo (the Ap- 
passionata), a symphonic poem by Liszt (the Preludes), a 
scene by Wagner (the death of Isolde), a quintette by Schu- 
mann (the piano quintette in E flat, Opus 44), a piano con- 
certo (the E minor of Chopin), an overture by Weber (the 
Oberon), a chorus of Handel (the Hallelujah, from the 
Messiah), a scena by Donizetti (the mad scene from “Lucia”), 
a song by Schubert (the Erl King), a violin concerto (Men- 
delssohn’s Opus 64), an organ fantaisie (Guilmant in D 
minor). Here is variety surely, nevertheless this list could 
readily be expanded to ten times its present length and yet 
be filled with works of a distinctly different type of high 
beauty and illustrated by a hundred compositions each. Some- 
times we are positively frightened at our musical riches. Well 
might Schumann say it would need a hundred lifetimes to be- 
come acquainted with all the good music in the world. I 
think no one would question for a moment that the amount of 
mental force demanded for the piercing and fixing of music 
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would vary inconceivably among such works as these. Not 
only do the modes of structure between the fugue and the 
waltz, the overture and the concerto, the scena and the quin- 
tette, diverge from each other widely, but the styles of differ- 
ent masters are exceedingly diverse, and among the works 
of the same master there is also a great contrariety. To me, 
Beethoven has always been the very easiest of all the great 
composers to retain in mind. This remark, however, must 
not be applied to the sonatas of his last period. Such works 
as the Sonata Pathetique, the A flat, Op. 26, the Moonlight, 
Op. 27, the Pastoral, D major, Op. 28, the Tempest, D 
Minor, Op. 31, the Waldstein and the Appassionata, seem to 
write themselves in the very substance of memory by the 
intense forcefulness and lucidity of their ideas; but such 
works as the E major, Op. 109, the A flat, Op. 110, and the 
glorious Farewell, C minor, Op. 111, are exceedingly illusive 
and treacherous. The-music of Chopin, for all it seems so 
intricate, is not difficult to remember after one has acquired 
any familiarity with the idiom of his harmonies and the dic- 
tion of his melodies. Wagner is difficult simply and solely by 
reason of the extreme polyphony of his score, and yet the 
marvelous sixty-three measures in which he paints the death 
of Siegfried is such a transcendent masterpiece of graphic sig- 
nificance that it is not at all hard to retain in distinct remem- 
brance every note of the astounding score. 

A fourth element enters, I think, decisively though per- 
haps sub-consciously into the retention of music, and that ele- 
ment is what I may term the moral affinity between the creat- 
ing and the reproducing artist. This word affinity is, in this 
connection, something more than: a faded metaphor. It is a 
philosophy in a word. In the material world the acid and 
the base rush together and the result is a tertium quid, a new 
somewhat, a salt; so in the world of music, the printed notes 
Ady} jt ‘1aus0jsod ay} Jo [nos Surat oy} pue s9soduros ay} jo 
love each other, may enter into a holy wedlock, the offspring 
of which is a vital, moving, thrilling performance of music, 
audible, not merely thought. It is always far easier to seize 
and deposit firmly in the mind music which is like what we 
would compose ourselves if we were active as musical in- 
telligences. In my own personal experience I have found 
this element of the moral or spiritual affinity not only notice- 
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able, but almost tyrannous in labor literary, and in labor 
musical, In fact I might make an apothegm, and say that 
I can only remember that which I love; while all that which is 
antipathetic, or even apathetic to my personality recoils from 
the touch of memory and eludes the seizure of its tendrils. 
By this last consideration [I am introduced to the closing 
thoughts of the present paper, and these are, first: a perform- 
ing artist, that is, a recreative artist, should always play from 
memory; and second, should never play anything except what 
he loves. Apropos of this first thought two ideas are sug- 
gested: one, the fact that Biilow strove to induce his orches- 
tra men to convert themselves into a gigantic, complicated so- 
loist, playing from memory, like himself; and the second, that 
Mr. Theodore Thomas once said to me that he disapproved ‘of 
soloists relying upon their memory, and he cited by way of 
confirmation a famous mishap of Rubinstein, who took the 
wrong pathway when.playing with the Thomas orchestra his 
own D minor concerto. 
a ica tae 

Dr. Biilow in his idea of insisting that orchestra men should 
play from memory was undoubtedly extravagant and a bit of 
a crank. It might not be too much for an orchestra man to 
learn his single thread of notes in some work like the fifth 
symphony of Beethoven, which he may be called upon to play 
a dozen times a season; but in the very nature of the case the 
orchestra player must prize accuracy and quickness of read- 
ing as his prime virtue, and this galloping like a greyhound 
incessantly over wide landscapes, this rapidly snatching mil- 
lions of impressions, is directly antagonistic to the powers of 
the memory. There are two elements which form the im- 
pression made by a thought upon the memory. They are 
intensity and duration. Thus, anything which is associated 
with some paroxysm of fearful emotion will remain indelible 
without any effort at conservation. If we have been com- 
pelled to witness, as helpless by-standers, the drowning of a 
beloved friend in an ocean tempest, no detail of the scene will 
ever be erasable from our minds. But our mortal frame can- 
not endure great shocks with any frequency, so also an in- 
tense focusing of the mind upon any subject produces rapid 
exhaustion. We are, therefore, compelled to secure mem- 
orizing as they get photographs of stars invisible to the naked 
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eye, by long and perfect exposure of the sensitized film. 
While the orchestra musician should rate the power to mem- 
orize very low, and very high the power to read with a light- 
ning glance and reproduce with fingers as automatically per- 
fect as the mechanism of a chronometer-balance watch, the 
soloist, whose art activities are at the opposite side of the 
circle, should rate reading low and remembering high. The 
first virtue of a soloist is the perfection of his delivery; whether 
he knows six pieces or six hundred is only a secondary con- 
sideration. There have been instances like the ever phenom- 
enal case of Liszt where prodigious feats of sight-reading and 
memorizing were performed by the same mind; but it is a 
general law that good readers are somewhat blurry perform- 
ers, and exquisite performers seldom read readily. Every 
person who aspires to play music for the delectation of listen- 
ers should strive with an untiring zeal for perfection of deliv- 
ery, both as pertains to the mechanical matters of the out- 
ward deed, in performance, and as pertains to that subtle but 
more important interpretation of the inner content of the 
music, which is the aromatic charm of the tone-flower. 

Apropos of the second thought, I hold it the worst of folly 
for any musicion, whether child or man, to struggle for quan- 
tity rather than quality. When the glorious dawn first bursts 
upon us and we see the mighty world of music bathed in the 
morning red of youthful hope and enthusiasm, we rush out 
determined to conquer and possess the whole world of the 
beautiful. The lesson of elimination is one of the latest 
learned, yet it is one of the most imperative among all which 
nature and God impress upon us. Every insect throughout 
the realm of summer can find a green leaf or a flower cup 
suited to his nature and needs, and there is beauty in the tone- 
world for human intelligences of all conceivable kinds and 
every conceivable degree. Select, select, select the music 
which you love. Do not try to master all. A sufficient vari- 
ety to prevent one-sidedness may be easily reached without 
undue expansion in the circumference of your repertoire. 

If you naturally love the lyric style of the nocturne, and the 
song without words, you may very properly give much of your 
repertoire to that type; but you should seek out and learn to 
relish, as an offset to the extreme lyric style, the preludes. and 
fugues of Bach, and the sprightly pieces of Scarlatti; if you 
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have a special passion for that peculiar type of musical 
thought-product termed the sonata form, you should offset it 
by playing and learning to enjoy music of the non-thematic 
type, existing in distinctly segregated sentences, such as the 
waltz and the march, and you may very wisely qualify your 
Mozart and Beethoven with Strauss; if your greatest delight 
be in the grand pompous show-pieces of Liszt, or in all the 
thousand and one forms which the ingenuity of virtuosos may 
have created for ‘digital display, you should compel yourself 
to study and love such inward heart-searching music as the 
No. 4 of Schumann’s Opus 23, the Nocturne in F, and the No. 
2 of his Opus 28, the Romanza in F sharp. Learn to love 
good music of many kinds, play with warmth and self-forget- 
ting rapture the music that you do love, and the chances are 
that a thrill of magnetic pleasure will pass from you to your 
listener. 





























THE ORATORIOS OF CARISSIMI. 


FROM THE FFRENCH OF M. BRENET, IN LA REVISTA 
MUSICALE. 


It might seem strange that in an Italian review it should 
be a Frenchman who would speak of a Roman master. The 
explanation of this singular appearance is, however, easy. All 
the life of Giacomo Carissimi was passed in Italy. He was 
born, it is believed, in 1604 at Marino; was master of a chapel 
at Assise and in 1630 took the same position in the church of 
St. Apollonaris, a department of the college of Jesuits at Rome. 
He remained at this post until his death in 1674. All his 
works were composed there and no one of them has any other 
design than for use in the churches, the concerts or the thea- 
tres of his country. But the reputation, even during his life, 
was widely extended beyond the Alps and in the considerable 
number of his productions certain ones conceived in new form 
were found to correspond in a striking manner to the natural 
tendency of the French spirit, by reason of which they became 
as popular in the Paris of Louis XIV. as in the Rome of the 
Popes. Proof of this fact is not found exclusively in the men- 
tion which the writers of the 17th century have made of Car- 
issimi and of the titles of certain of his oratorios. It is found 
above all in the number of French copies of his celebrated 
works. No one of these were published by the author, and all 
the original manuscripts containing them appear to be forever 
lost; it is therefore upon these contemporary copies that the 
study of the works has to be based. In the following pages 
we propose to make, for the first time, a catalogue of manu- 
scripts possessed by the French library, and then we shall pro- 
ceed to examine the works themselves and to indicate the in- 
fluence which they exercised, as well as the place which they 
occupied in the development of the art. 


I, 


From a comparison of the list in the National Library and 
in that of the Conservatoire it appears that ten works of an 
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oratorio character have come down to us from Carissimi: The 
History of Job, in three voices, 8 pages; The Complaint of 
the Damned, three voices, two violins and organ, 12 pages; 
The History of Ezekiel, five voices, two violins and organ, 12 
pages, [he Judgment of Solomon, four voices, two violins and 
organ, 14 pages; The History of Baltazar, five voices, two 
violins and organ, 26 pages; The History of David and Jona- 
than, five voices, 8 pages; The History of Abraham and Isaac, 
8 pages; The History of Jeptha, six voices with organ, 23 
pages; The Last Judgment; The History of Divitis, eight 
voices with chorus, two violins and organ, 47 pages. In ad- 
dition to these the Library at Hamburg contained the Lucifer, 
the Martyrs, and an allegorical discourse, entitled Vir Frugi 
et Pater Familias, the latter in the library at Versailles. 

To speak properly, we should include under the name ora- 
torio, all the pieces which pass beyond the limits of a motet 
and cantata, of which the text, whether conceived or collected 
from parts of the holy scripture, does not form part of the 
Catholic liturgy. At the time when Carissimi commenced to 
compose, music was about entering a phase of transition where 
the transformation was completely undecided in the direction 
of religious art. The sixteenth century saw the creation and 
aggrandizement of the art of vocal polyphony; by an inevit- 
able reaction the seventeenth century saw the triumph of 
monody; the singers enjoyed with intense delight the sweet- 
ness of personal success and their virtuosity sufficed to place 
the aria and the solo in the first rank of all compositions, 
abandoning the choruses to musicians of subordinate order. 
In order to sustain their voices, without having them covered 
up, the basso continuo was invented, whose very elastic in- 
terpretation easily adapted itself to all circumstances, and per- 
mitted, without necessitating it, the employment of various 
instruments, the choice being left to the convenience or taste 
of the accompanist. Neither the mystic impersonality of the 
Christian prayer, such as we find translated in the Palestrina 
music, nor the harmonic elegances of the French chanson and 
of the madrigal for many voices, were sufficient to accommo- 
date the musical forms where the personality of the interpreter 
became more and more preponderant. Beyond all, in profane 
music everything tended towards the opera, towards the can- 
tata, the latter a diminutive of the former; everything in relig- 
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ious music, church music, tended to approximate the same 
forms and to substitute for religious sentiment the pathetic ex- 
pression associated with the satisfaction of virtue. 

This new adjustment of art was easily adopted by all the 
composers, Carissimi advancing to the first rank among them. 
Capable above all of writing for the voice, a fertile inventor 
of pleasing and sustained melodies, and of vocal combinations 
favorable to the harmonious and regular effect of en- 
sembles, he contrived to personify, for the most part, the dis- 
tinctive qualities of Italian composition of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and precisely because he was the perfect representative 
of this style Carissimi could not escape the enfeeblement of 
religious ‘sentiment, which, so to say, was the reverse of the 
natural and with which we find ourselves so much more struck 
that it followed so closely upon the exaltation of the same 
sentiment of the Palestrina school. Had he been no more 
than the composer of motets and cantatas, Carissimi, with the 
difference belonging to a larger activity and capacity, would 
have found himself among the other masters of his country. 
The more particular attention and admiration which we owe 
him is due to the exceptional role which he played in the crea- 
ted of the oratorio. In this new form which attached it- 
self closely to religious music, but which (a very essential dif- 
ference) is no more liturgic music, the abstract mysticism and 
ideal of the preceding school can no longer be regretted. On 
the contrary, the force of human sentiments intermingled in 
an elevated and spiritual sense of religious art, and unfolded 
an equal order of beauties to be otherwise realized. 

Since the dawn of the seventeenth century (the “Rappre- 
sentazione de l’Anima’e del Corpo” dated from the year 1600), 
certain Italian towns, and Rome in particular, had had many 
times the spectacle of religious operas; that is to say, pieces 
composed upon subjects taken from the lives of the saints or 
from pious allegories; these were represented upon a veritable 
stage, with a mise en scene analagous to that of the profane 
and mythological operas whose production increased so rap- 
idly at the same time. Concerning the latter of these, we 
possess to-day many particulars, but everything is vague and 
obscure, on the contrary, in what concerns the kind properly 
called oratorios. The passage from the relation of Maugars 
appears to be the first precise document; after having spoken 
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with admiration of motets executed in the churches of Rome, 
the French traveler adds: 

“They have here still another sort of music which is not at 
all used in France and which, for this reason, merits that I 
should describe it to you more particularly; they call it the 
style recitative. The best one which I have heard was in 
the oratorio of Saint Marcel, where there is a congregation 
of the Brothers of the Holy Cross, composed of the noblest 
seignors of Rome, who consequently are able to bring together 
everything which Italy produces. of value; and in effect the 
most excellent musicians are probably found there and seek 
the honor of having their compositions heard there and of 
showing, by every means, the attainments they have made in 
their studies. 

“This admirable and ravishing music is only given on 
Wednesdays of Lent, between three o’clock and six. The 
church is not at all so large as the Holy Chapel of Paris. At 
one end there is a spacious choir with a medium organ, very 
sweet and properly voiced. At the two sides of the church 
there are still two other little platforms where they place the 
most excellent of the instrumental music. The. voices then 
declaim the history from the Old Testament in the form of a 
spiritual comedy, like that of Suzanne, of Judith and Holo- 
fernes, of David and Goliath. Each singer represents one per- 
sonage of the history and expresses perfectly the force of the 
words. Then one of the most celebrated preachers makes an 
exhortation, which being finished, the music recites the gospel 
of the day such as the history of Samaritan, of Lazareth, of 
Canaan, of Magdalene, or the Passion of Our Lord; the sing- 
ers imitate perfectly the different personages represented by 
the evangelist. I have not over-praised this recitative music. 
It is necessary to have heard it in the place in order to proper- 
ly judge of its merits.” 

Although Maugars does not mention the name of Carissimi, 
his text affords all evidence that the compositions of this 
master himself and of other compositions of the same style 
were those which he had in mind. In 1639, the date at which 
Maugars wrote, Carissimi was, since twelve years, fixed at 
Rome and attached to the service of the Jesuits as master of 
music of their college and of the church of Saint Apollinaris 
which was attached. Many writers testify to the celebrity of 
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the music executed in this church: Pietro Defla Valle speaks 
with admiration, in 1640, without mentioning the name of 
Carissimi. An English traveler, translated by Richard Las- 
sels, did not forget to mention Saint Apollinaris among the 
churches of Rome where you can hear the most elegant music. 
The passage which Kircher, in 1650, consecrated to Carissimi, 
proves that at that date the reputation of the master was fairly 
established and that, in particular, that Jepthah already ex- 
isted. M. R. Rolland has found in the Avvisi di Roma, the 
mention of an execution of the Sacrifice of Isaac, the poem 
by a Jesuit, the music by Carissimi, in the winter of 1655- 
56 at the Jesuit College. These, so far as we know, are all 
the indications possible for establishing the date of the ora- 
torios of Carissimi. 
a 

The division of the scores of Carissimi into oratorios and 
histories in the manuscript at Hamburg is perfectly logical. 
By the term “oratorio” are defined pieces of a lyric character, 
a sort of free motet and not pertaining regularly to the liturgy; 
by histories are meant compositions forming a narration of a 
real action. From the mixture of the two elements later on 
resulted the great oratorios of Bach and Handel where, inter- 
mixed with action properly socalled, a representation by char- 
acteristic personages, in an episode of sacred history, we have 
also Christian meditation and lyric commentary upon the 
events described. In his unfinished studies upon the works 
of Carissimi contained in the Hamburg manuscripts, M. 
Chrysander took into consideration the question of the num- 
ber of voices and mentions three pieces for three voices: Felic- 
itas beatorum, Lamentations of the Damned, Martyres. The 
manuscript 16114 of the Conservatory of Paris offers us a 
cantata for a single voice and basso continuo, Lucifer, of 
which the plan, although worked out with such meagre ef- 
fects, was identical with that of the more developed histories. 
One single singer performed successively the rules of the re- 
citer, Lucifer and the voice of God himself; the narrative form 
and the active form alternately distinguished by the change 
from ornate recitative to aria. This perhaps is a sort of moral 
or semi-religious cantata, and one of the first proofs of the 
singular attraction exercised upon the spirit of Carissimi by 
one of the articles—the most impressive, of the Catholic dog- 
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ma—that of hell and eternal damnation. He touched upon 
this in this cantata, and it comes up again in the Complaint 
of the Damned, The Last Judgment, The History of the Rich 
Man, and he takes it up with preference in order to pour out 
upon it all the resources of the vocal art. From this point of 
view the Roman master is a direct ancestor of our Berlioz, and 
in many points in the Complaint of the Damned, by the synco- 
pated interjections, reminds us of the terrible peals of the Tuba 
Mirum of the great romantic writer. 

In the Hamburg manuscript the Complaint of the Damned 
appears only with three vocal parts—alto, tenor and bass, the 
simple basso continuo not figuring. In consequence M. Chry- 
sander regards it as a simple vocal trio, interpreted by three 
soloists, but the manuscript in the National Library at Paris, 
as well as that of the edition of 1665, contain two parts for 
violin which we cannot consider as additions by a strange 
hand. The well-known elasticity of musical executions in the 
seventeenth century seems to indicate that, according to the 
available means, the composition could be sung by three 
musicians in the fashion of a trio for chamber, or more nat- 
urally by a chorus, from which the reciting tenor might de- 
tach himself, and to which might be added the violin parts. 
If at this point we differ from the opinion of M. Chrysander, 
we are in accord with him in regard to certain other composi- 
tions having been designated for soloists. It is so notably in 
the History of Job, of which three speakers are the Angel, 
Job and the Devil;—and for the pretty Cantata, without title, 
in the manuscript at Versailles, where two tenors and one bass 
dialogue together, the two first “Vir Frugi” and “Pater Fami- 
lias,” and the last without denomination only intervening at 
the end to chant the Hallelujah. In all the histories, the 
musician treated the story in‘a form alternately narrative and 
active; the chosen episodes are from the scriptures, the text 
very likely put together by Carissimi himself, perhaps by a 
Jesuit; they are at one time a development and again a con- 
densation of a fragment of the Bible. The style of composi- 
tion of Carissimi remains the same in all his works; whether 
one studies the shortest, as in Job, or the longest, as in Jep- 
thah, one is struck by the extraordinary truth of the musical 
declamation. In the narrative parts which serve for the 
expression, and which are confined as well to the principal 
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personages as to the reciter, or historian, the song naturally 
follows the simple notation of the inflexions of the spoken 
words; thus action defines itself, the musical language is ani- 
mated and accented by various rhythms and by free designs of 
the crossing emotions of the actors of the drama. The effect 
became so much more upon the spirit of the hearer because 
the convention of the forms was so well conceived by the 
rapidity of the action and by the comprehension of the text; 
even the periodical return of certain measures of the phrase 
is disguised under the appearance of a necessary repetition; 
vocal ornaments, destined later on to so greatly impair the 
sincerity of dramatic singing, are employed with most chosen 
parsimony oftentimes giving the appearance of an expression 
of sentiment carried to its height, as in the exclamations 
of the Daughter of Jepthah. The chorus when it intervenes, 
is more often an actor than a commentator upon the events of 
the drama, of which it interrupts neither the order nor the ef- 
fect. In Jonah, by the voice alone he manages to give so 
strong a description of the tempest that the masters of the 
modern orchestra would have difficulty to move us more pro- 
foundly. Carissimi did not seek to bring before us a spectacle 
of the elements turned loose; he translates and makes pass be- 
fore us the sentiments which fill the heart of man under the 
dread of the divine displeasure; the old Roman composer is 
not a landscapist, but a psychologist. In the Complaint of the 
Damned and in the Story of the Rich Man, it is by means of 
the chorus that he brings us back to the horror of eternal 
punishment, with a force of conviction and expression which 
recalls the sombre painting of Dante and the naive fres- 
cos and representations of the primitive painters. 

The History of the Rich Man is of all the oratorios of Car- 
issimi the most developed. Although two violin parts are em- 
ployed with a continual bass the work commences without 
symphony by the recitative of St. Luke: “erat vir quidam 
opulentissimus,” etc. But immediately a gloss, relatively very 
much extended, mixes itself with the tenor of the evangelistic 
parable; the choir paints the enjoyments of the rich; the voice 
calm and as indifferent raises itself to announce upon the ele- 
vated and solemn melody the divine punishment: “En vita 
suprema venerunt momenta quae dabunt extrema averni tor- 
menta;” farther on comes the dialogue of the damned and of 
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Abraham to which music adds attractive colors: “Pater, pater 
Abraham, miserere mei,” simple and rich, and from the in- 
flexible judge the reply is given bv Moses and the prophets. 
With the complaint of the sinner alternates the jeers of the 
chorus: “Ubi sunt aedes illae superbis, ubi villae palatia, ubi 
immensa agrorum spatii?” (Where is your handsome palace 
and where are your great trees?) And the work finishes by 
the terrible tableau of the eternal damnation. 

We have-pronounced the works primitive apropos to these 
descriptions, and it is not necessary to add any other restrict- 
ive sense. It is an art completely finished that we consider, 
at the same time that it is a pathway prepared for the destiny 
of the future art. Carissimi occupies, relatively to Handel 
and Sebastian Bach, a place analogous to that of Josquin 
Deprés as compared to Palestrina. The ancient liturgical 
form of the gospel of the Passion (in which answer to each 
other the deacon representing the Evangelist, the priest repre- 
senting Christ and the chorus holding the place of the people), 


is the prolific germ, out of which Carissimi develops his sacred 


histories; he distributed between many singers alternately the 
purely narrative parts of the text; the different characters in 
the action give him so many personages and the chorus seems 
to represent all the multitude: people, angels, demons. By 
this plan, the masters of the century following needed to 
change nothing than the dimensions, and to add nothing save 
to increase the forms and the sonorous means that was part of 
the lyric poetry unknown to Carissimi and taken by them from 
the artistic habits of the Lutherans: the pious meditation asso- 
ciated with the sacred narration ,the community of the faithful 
introduced by Bach in the form of the choral as a moving tes- 
timony to the evangelistic mystery: something as the por- 
trait of the devotee kneels before a religious painting of the 
ancient school. 


Ill. 


The fame which Carissimi enjoyed at Rome attracted to 
him many pupils both from Italy and foreign countries, who 
in their turn became celebrated on account of having received 
lessons from him. A certain number of young German stu- 
dents maintained themselves among the pensioners of the 
German College, of which Carissimi was the master of sing- 
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ing. Three composers of merit, Joh—Caspar Kerl, Chr. 
Bernhard and Joh. Ph. Krieger are designated by Mattheson 
as having studied at Rome under Carissimi, “the inventor of 
the cantata and the modern recitative.” Joh—Val Meder, also 
quoted by Mattheson, declares that the cantata came from 
Rome and “was invented by Carissimi who composed it upon 
sacred subjects; his first work of this kind was “The Last 
Judgment.” It is due to these foreigners that the little ele- 
mentary treatise of- music entitled “Ars Cantandi” has been 
preserved. It was written by Carissimi for his young pupils 
and we possess no other copy than this German translation 
which has been many times reprinted. From this and many 
other side lights of the same epoch, it is evident that the ora- 
torios of Carissimi exercised an immediate influence.. We 
make no mention of the sacred symphonies of Schiitz, the 
style of which, though very much influenced by the oratorios, 
proceeds in a direct line from that of the Passions. But we 
find among other German musicians evident traces of the 
study of Carissimi: the little cantata (Dialogus), which fig- 
ured in a little known collection by August Pfleger, puts upon 
the scene Adam, Eve and the Serpent and a celestial chorus. 
But the history of one of the most curious and at the same 
time very little known incidents in the relations of Carissimi 
to German art, is certainly that of the publication of the Judg- 
ment of Solomon among the works of Samuel Buckshorn. 
The authenticity of this work has been very much disputed 
and, without here pausing to go into the question at length, 
it may be said that the facts in the case leave us in doubt as to 
whether the work was composed by Buckshorn and sent to 
Carissimi, who liked it so well that he gave it in the church of 
Saint Apollinaris, or whether it is a copy of an oratorio by 
Carissimi which Buckshorn having obtained and caused to be 
performed, left the mianuscript undistinguished by an author's 
name. For this reason it appears among the works of Buck- 
shorn as original and it alsoappears among certain collections 
of Carissimi as original. The probability is, however, that 
the work is genuine with Carissimi and that its appearance in 
the works of Buckshorn was accidental and not intended to 

deceive. 
While the oratorios of Carissimi made themselves felt in 
Germany, Charpentier made them known in France. A cer- 
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tain passage has been mentioned in the “Comparison of Italian 
Music with the Music of France,” in which the author ad- 
vances the extraordinary assertion that Carissimi “A man of 
extraordinary merit was developed by bringing out his pieces 
at the Theatins of Paris.” A dozen years after Carissimi had 
been dead at Rome this church became very much noted in 
Parisian society for its musical execution, so much so that the 
police were compelled to interfere; the 6th of November, 1685, 
the Marquis of Seignelay wrote to the Archbishop of Paris 
that, under the pretext of devotion, the Theatins were in the 
habit of performing actual opera in their church; that the 
chairs were rented at ten sous and that they changed the bill 
at every performance; and thanks to the amiability of the re- 
ligious authorities they made their representations as interest- 
ing as possible, of the sort calculated to augment their separa- 
tion from religion. The musician who directed these too- 
much appreciated concerts was Paolo Lorenzani whose Ital- 
ian name appears to have led Fresneuse into error. He 
‘brought out at the Theatins above all his own works and per- 
haps some of Carissimi’s were mixed with them; nothing af- 
firms this and nothing contradicts it, but it is quite sure that 
Charpentier was in France the real introducer. 

He was a musician of very great value, too much forgotten 
nowadays, and who, about the time of his debut, voluntarily 
posed as the pupil of Carissimi. Every time that the Gallant 
Mercury came to speak of him it took care to add “He lived a 
long time in Italy where he often saw Carissimi who was the 
greatest master of music that we have had for a long time,” 
or, “he studied music at Rome under Carissimi, estimated as 
the greatest Italian master.” Charpentier exercised, with the 
Jesuits of the rue Saint Antoine, functions quite the same as 
those held by his celebrated master at the German College of 
Saint Apollonaris in Rome. Among the number of principal 
occasions at which he brought out in Paris oratorios of Car- 
issimi and his own, it is necessary to recall the dramatic repre- 
sentations of the College of Jesuits, concerning which M. 
Ernest Boyesse has given so curious details. In the volumin- 
ous collection of unpublished works of Charpentier are found 
a number of important oratorios or sacred histories, visibly 
inspired by models of Carissimi and at the same time com- 
posed upon the same episodes of the Old or New Testament. 
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IV. 


The attention of the modern public has not been generally 
awakened by the different editions made of certain ones of the 
oratorios of Carissimi. These editions have been followed or 
accompanied by performances which have powerfully con- 
tributed to the rehabilitation of the old master. Jonah was 
played in Rome in 1876 under the direction of Ferdinand 
Hiller. Jepthah has been given several times in Germany 
and in England upon the programs of concerts of several 
singing societies. In France the singers of Saint Gervais 
have made it known. 

In closing this article it is necessary to call attention to a 
few details essential to the execution of these works: 

Every one knows that the scores, whether manuscript or 
printed, in the seventeenth century are much wanting in indi- 
cations relative to interpretations of the works which they 
contain. The movement, the nuances, the accidentals, the 
delineation of the role of the soloists and chorus in the en- 
semble, the matter of instrumental accompaniment are almost 
without exception left to the intelligence of the director. With 
regard to the movements and nuances, the sense of the text 
closely followed by Carissimi is the first guide, and is perhaps 
never found in absolute contradiction with the melodic sense. 
The different manuscripts sometimes aid at this point; the 
Italian copy of the Judgment of Solomon, at the National 
Library at Paris, has for the movement “non est ita” the indi- 
cation “presto.” The nuance “piano” is prescribed in two or 
three cases in the copy of Jepthah, and in that of Jonah in the 
Library at Versailles. With regard to the number of voices, 
M. Chrysander interprets the mention “quatuor voces” placed 
upon a piece of Jepthah in the manuscript at Hamburg, as pre- 
scribing an execution by four singers instead of chorus. The 
indication “for three” upon the fragment of Jonas Dii Magni 
in the manuscript at Versailles is capable of a similar expla- 
nation. 

The most obscure question is that of the accompaniment. 
The manuscript in Hamburg is entirely without figures for 
the basso continuo, and M. Chrysander holds for the additions 
at later hands of all the figures contained in the English copies 
of which he has not reproduced any in his editions of the ora- 
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torios. It would be difficult, in the absence of any kind of 
autograph of Carissimi to decide how this master would pro- 
ceed in the notation of the basso continuo. At that epoch, 
especially in Italy, it was in general usage not to place the fig- 
ures. Henri Schiitz, a German educated at the Venetian 
school, inserts at the beginning of his Sacred Symphony of 
1650 a memorandum concerning the execution, in which he 
justifies himself for having indicated the figures for the organ 
bass. The Italians for the most part do not use that to-day, 
he said, a good organist does need it, but those who are inex- 
perienced will not arrive at good harmony without them.” 
The different musicians to whom we owe the manuscripts of 
Carissimi existing in the French Library, were certainly of 
the same opinion as Schiitz, because the figuring of the bass 
is to them,almost an absolute rule. If, then, the indications 
deduced from the figures contained in the manuscripts of the 
French Library do not emanate incontestably from Carissimi 
himself, it is believed that they can be regarded as the echo of 
. the musical habits of his times, perhaps even of his own, ac- 
cording to the greater or less scruples, the science and imag- 
ination, the organist or the clavecinist charged with the accom- 
paniment followed, translated or developed the part confided 
to him. The remarkable labor of M. Luigi Torchi upon in- 
strumental accompaniments contains a variety of indications 
and deductions of which many apply to the oratorios of Car- 
issimi. When Ferdinand Hiller directed Jonah at Cologne he 
was blamed with good reason for having orchestrated the 
work. Far the most remarkable attempts of modern transla- 
tions of the ancient texts are those by M. Faisst and by M. 
Pauer in their editions of Jeptha, where the musical text has 
not received any other accompaniment than the harmoniza- 
tion of the continuous bass. In the performances of Jepthah 
given at Paris under the singers of Saint Gervais, with the 
simple accompaniment of a piano replacing the clavecin, for 
the very discreet support of recitatives and long solos, and a 
harmonium sustaining in the same fashion the chorus, it was 
easy to see that the superior beauty of the style of Carissimi 
resided mainly in the art of vocal writing, in the pointed truth 
of the declamation and in the close relation’ of the musica. 
form with the grandeur and conciseness of the biblical text. 
By these simple means which could attain, without effort, the 
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expression of the sentiments of the heart, the creations of Car- 
issimi in the class of oratorios remind us of the mighty re- 
mains of Egyptian sculpture, where the hand of the artist out- 
lining the contours, disdained details, showed the thought by 
the attitude, and seem to have fixed upon the brow of the 
statue a tranquillity which has defied the centuries. 
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BY 
EMILE LOUIS ATHERTON. 





PART VIII—CHAPTER XI. 


The whole sky to the South, filling the entire horizon, was 
a mass of black clouds; and in the far South, seemingly un- 
derneath these mountain masses, the sky was a clear sheet 
of living greenish black, which suggested a menace, and told 
of the fury and power of the approaching hurricane. From 
the zenith edges of this light white clouds were being whipped 
away by the contrary winds from the dark parent clouds and 
. these looked as they ran along all with the same line of direc- 
tion, like a procession of storm heralds. Every now and 
again the lightning ran its rapid zigzag course, looking as if 
it were some especial aide de camp on an errand of vast im- 
portance. Meantime, the lee scud of the storm had gathered 
in great heaped up banks in the North and East, and there it 
lay motionless as if it were waiting for the Southern army to 
cross the intervening space and join with it. In advance of 
this Southern army came great heads of cloud,—thunder 
heads,—that traveled fast and in a line that suggested the lee 
scud of the storm as their destination. Many of these looked 
like sculptures of old men’s heads, done in gigantic size; and 
thus one thought that they had perhaps performed the same 
duty of pilot for many long ages, for countless other storms. 
As they came nearer to us they seemed to move more rapidly 
and to bend lower as though they had it in their minds to lift 
us up to them. 

The waves were running in a long impatient sweep and I: 
thought that they longed for the time when they would be 
lashed into furious action, and yet there was a sullenness in 
their long roll forward that suggested a dread of the approach- 
ing storm. For the most, they ran in long, even waves, rising 
and sinking with the regularity of the clock-moved waves, that 
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we have sometimes seen in places where toys are sold; but 
again, and when one would least expect it, one, seemingly 
more impatient than the rest, curled over and ran its length of 
boiling white foam over the wave ahead of it, and this in turn 
raised itself to a great height and broke with a long white 
crest, like a breaker. The fierce wind which had caused Miss 
Loveton to lower the sail had blown itself out and by this 
time had entirely died away. Indeed, except for the occa- 
sional splashing of a part of a wave against the boat, the scene 
was as quiet and as solemn as a church might be on a sum- 
mer’s morning, though without the rustle of dresses or the 
hum of insects. 

We were at this time about twenty miles to the North of 
the Isles of Shoals, and an equal distance from the coasts of 
the States of Maine and New Hampshire. There was no 
doubt in either of our minds that the coming storm was some- 
thing more than a fierce squall. For my part I believed it to 
be, what it afterwards was proved to have been, an unusually 
fierce West Indian hurricane. Realizing this, and knowing 
that the storm would break in a half hour or less, I lowered 
the sail so that only a small area of it was exposed to the 
wind, and then I stretched the unused rope from one end of 
the boat to the other to use as lifelines. I then placed the 
oars where they could be gotten out if occasion required it, 
but where they could not be washed away. Now that it is all 
over I realize that I should have lowered the sail and tightly 
furled it, but at that time (and indeed for the matter of that, 
at this time also), I was little better than a fair-weather sailor, 
and could hardly be expected to act with entire wisdom in 
my first hurricane. 

There were two life preservers in the boat and I now asked 
Miss Loveton to stand up so that I could put one of them 
about her. I remember that she insisted that I pull the large, 
but now limp, sleeves of her dress through the shoulder- 
straps of the thing, which she insisted, laughing, was a “swell 
jacket.” As I tied the strings in front I inadvertently caught 
her finger in the knot. 

“Did I hurt you?” I asked, as she disengaged her finger 
from the detaining rope. 

“Oh! It does not matter at all, this is so utterly glorious.” 
“We have had two hours too much of it to suit me,” said I. 
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She sat down on the seat facing me, and with one hand 
strove to subdue her whirling skirts, while with the other she 
held on to the side of the boat. And then she laughed again. 

“Tt is no laughing matter,” said I. 

“Oh! Isn’t it? Then just look at me,” And she made a 
comprehensive sweep of her hand. “Did you ever see an 
organdie in such a condition in your life? Consider this lace, 
critically, I assure you I gave a dollar a yard for it. And these 
ribbons! When we started they were a bright red and now 
they are a watered cherry color. Oh, dear! I’m so thirsty and 
hungry. I’d like a glass of soda water. Wouldn’t you, John? 
My hair will be down in a moment. Would you like to see 
my hair down? Nearly all the hairpins have blown away to 
the fishes. Are there fish in the water about here do you 
think? Oh! oh! oh! I want to cry and I want to laugh and 
I want to scream! Iam miserable! You hate me, don’t you, 
John? Do you know,” she said, suddenly looking past me at 
the tumbling waters, “Do you know, I think there was some 
truth after all in that book of Davis’s, which you read to me 
once. Do you remember it? It was about a man and a girl. 
And the man was glad that he was with the girl (who had re- 
jected him), even though their being together meant the loss 
of both their lives?” 

She looked at me for a moment and then went on: 

“T think that we are in such a position and I am glad of it, 
for myself. And for you also. You know of course that 
there is really no hope for us at all?” As she spoke she leaned 
down so that her head almost rested on the arm that was on 
the side of the boat, and then she looked off at the blackness 
in the South as one might have done who was expecting a 
Juggernaut to come and crush out their life. Only her lips 
were parted in a smile. And such a smile you know means 
much at such a time. 

“Tt is strange,” said I, “that even at a moment such as this 
you can care to flirt, to act.” 

She turned toward me half fiercely, but said with the smile 
on her face that a woman always Wears when a man has made 
a mistake in judging her: 

“T am not flirting with you, John. I am not acting. You 
think so, perhaps, because you can not imagine that I got into 
the boat for any other purpose, and I know that it seems to be 
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so. But it isn’t at all, John. Everything this morning (it is 
morning still, isn’t it?) has been so unexpected that I have not 
had time to tell you what I got into your boat to tell you.” 

“Say it now, then,” said I, with little interest. 

“Perhaps it is too late,” she replied. 

“I am sure that it is not,” said I, as gently as I could and 
added, “I guess that you are right, and that nothing will mat- 
ter when that reaches us.” And I pointed to the South. 

“Tt seems so abrupt and out of place to say it. I feel as if 
I were doing something wrong. I first got into your boat 
and then by my folly we were driven out to sea, and now we 
may never get in again. But, perhaps, that is the best reason 
why I should tell you of some things that will explain other 
things that have happened to us both in the past. 

“Tt is not an easy thing, John, for me to talk to you about 
it. I feel miserably mean, and just as if my excuse were not 
an excuse at all, but merely a way of gaining my end. So I 
am going to make it as plain as I can, and as short. You see, 
the whole truth of the explanation lies in the one fact, that all 
I have done that has seemed mean and hateful to you, I have 
done, not because I did not love you, but because of my pride 
and the necessity or what I thought the necessity of doing 
those things. Do I express myself very badly? What I mean 
is that my pride made me sacrifice you, and when I had done 
so I found that you were more than my pride. That made 
me angry at you (it is often so with a woman), and I was so 
angry that I accepted the man who was your enemy, Mr. 
Blaming, and tried to make his injure you. Don’t look like 
that, John, wait until I am through with all that I have got 
to say first. 

“My father,” she went on, “has been on the verge of ruin 
for a long time. You see, he betrayed a trust and stole a 
fund intrusted to him, and each year he has been nearer to 
discovery; he has begged me on his knees to save him by 
making a rich marriage. When I became engaged to you 
he hoped for an immediate union, and after it was over your 
father would save him by advancing the necessary money. 
After Mr. Barrington died I was full of hope, but when you 
told me that he had left you next to nothing I dared not let 
my feelings control me, even for a moment, and that was the 
reason why I was so short and horrid with you in the way I 
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broke our engagement. I could not bear to wait, or to trust 
myself to look at you; you don’t know how you hurt me, 
dear, by what you said about the rings. 

“Well, after that my aunt died, and her money helped my 
father to put off the evil day for a little while longer. Then 
followed my engagement to Mr. Blaming. As long as my 
aunt’s money lasted I refused to marry him, hoping that you 
would come back to me. When it was gone, I got him to 
loan my father a great deal of money, and of course it was as 
though he was giving it to me, although my father advanced 
him what he (Mr. Blaming) thought good security, but it was 
forged and worthless. At last Mr. Blaming has discovered 
nearly the whole plot, and only to-day he went to the city to 
get the necessary evidence. When he has this he says that 
he will use it against my father, if I do not marry him imme- 
diately. I thought it all over, and I came to the conclusion 
that the whole of pride was unhappiness, and that there really 
was nothing in the world that mattered much except you. So 
I came to the boat to tell you this, and to say good-bye, and 
after that I was going to lie down on the water and float away. 
That sounds foolish, doesn’t it, John? And yet I should have 
done it. Now I can go to my death in a happier way, with 
you beside me. And that is better, I think. 

“The very thought of for once forgetting my artificial hab- 
its, and doing just what I felt, has seemed to make a new 
woman of me, and seemed to make me a better woman all at 
once. It seems to me as if it were another person and not 
myself who is talking to you. Has what I have said seemed 
very disconnected? I have tried to say it so you would fully 
understand me. Have you understood? Then I am glad. 
All last night I composed and put together the words in the 
way I thought would move you, but somehow I have not 
cared to tell you anything but the simple, horrid facts. I 
know this cannot make anv difference to you. You love Miss 
Earlington, and so what I feel or do not feel matters very 
little. But, somehow, I think you care about me a little also, 
at any .ate you could be happy with me; so happy that you 
could forget the other. But you see I am selfish and horrid 
again. I ought to have a little real pride now, oughtn’t I? 
Oh, how mean I feel!” As she spoke she clasped her hands 
together and looked miserably up at me. As she did so the 
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boat swung around so that she was looking south, and I, 
who was looking only at her, saw the misery fade out of her 
face and a look full of resolute energy take its place. I glanced 
up then, quickly enough. As I did so, the wind came whist- 
ling down upon us. The whole heavens were covered with a 
black, greenish sheet, and then something parted,—there was 
a fierce rattle of thunder, a blaze of light, and everything 
closed in black as night. The boat ran a sickening length for- 
ward, and then rose to show us such a horror of fury as man 
never saw before or since. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As we rose to the top of the waves the wind caught our 
sail and beat our boat over until the water was even with the 
gunwale. And then came a fearful blast that caught the side 
of the boat in its grip, threw it fiercely around like a toy, and 
then came steadily down with such a fury that the green water 
broke in a clean line into the boat, filling it up to the gunwale 
and leaving us waist deep in it. The, next moment we were 
in the hollow of a wave, and the sail was flapping madly back 
and forth across the boat as alternate currents of air caught. 
it in a momentary grasp. Miss Loveton sprang immediately 
up to get at the halyards, but was thrown forward on her 
knees. She was not stopped an instant, however, but crawled 
rapidly forward until she reached the mast. She made a pic- 
ture in my mind (though the whole scene lasted but a second) 
as she kneeled there, her brown hair floating straight out 
from her shapely head and held up by the strong wind, her 
waist loosened a little at the throat showing her full white 
neck,—every line of her body resisting the wind which other- 
wise would have forced her down; and all the while her fingers 
rapidly unfastening the ropes. When they were loose she 
held on to them for a moment, and as a wave on which we 
were, subsided, and we were in the hollow valley of the water, 
I gave the signal, and the sail rattled down. At the same 
instant she and I threw ourselves upon it and into the water 
that was in the boat, and desperately tried to hold in the belly- 
ing canvas. A fierce fight between the elements and ourselves 
followed. The enemy sought out every lift of the canvas and 
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tried to drag the sail from us; while she and I fought well, I 
guess, fighting well in that we both fought with all our 
strength to hold it down,—and at last, thanks to the help we 
got from the momentary stopping of the force of the wind, by 
the bulk of the waves we fastened it to the seats. Then for 
a moment we sat panting in the bottom of the boat, up to 
our waists in water. We were looking into each other’s eyes 
and thinking many things. I am sure I had no thought that 
my fiancee might not have known, for who could have helped 
admiring the courage of this carefully nurtured girl in this 
time of peril? In Miss Loveton’s face there was that same 
look of fierce gladness, with that touch of finality about it 
that I had ‘noticed there before. 

After that it was breathless work, and I cannot imagine 
how long we laid and struggled in the bottom of that rolling, 
half-swamped boat. All that I remember of it now is that for 
two or three hours, that seemed to drag themselves into eterni- 
ties, we hung on to the seats and caught our breath hard, as 
the boat rode where the wind had full play on it; then down 
in the hollow we went, and there was a moment for breathing. 
Somehow, it always seemed as though any respite we might 
have was only for a second; and so, after some hours of this 
gripping horror of fight for existence, I got to thinking of 
the sea as of some great monstrous cruelty; and then I got to 
cursing it. This I did especially when the swashing of the 
water and the rolling of the boat nearly made me lose my hold 
on Miss Loveton. Then, after a while longer, everything 
seemed as if it had been that way always, and as if it always 
would be so. The water in the boat never even attracted my 
attention; it seemed quite proper for it to be there. Often, 
when we were in the hollows of the waves, she would draw 
closer to me, and I would hear her mutter my name and an 
endearing adjective over and over again, as if it had been a 
prayer. 

At last, I thought of the boat’s self-bailing character, and 
none too soon, for the water was in her way above the seats, 
and as each wave lifted us more came in and a little flowed 
out. With great difficulty I shouted in the girl’s ear that she 
must get upon the seat, but she only repeated my name and 
the adjective, and did not move. So I unlocked her hands 
and dragged her up to it, and as I did so the boat gave a lurch 
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forward, and the water in her all ran to one end. In another 
second she would have capsized, but in that nick of time my 
hand struck the patent baling lever, and the boat was cleared 
of water almost at once. The relief that came seemed to 
awaken us as from a sleep, and I went at once to the helm 
and finding that it worked I turned the head of the boat so 
that she ran before the wind. We coasted down the waves 
now, and as the wind had some play in the broad bows of the 
craft she swelled rapidly along and the motion was much 
more comfortable. Miss Loveton sat down in the bottom of 
the boat. Her hair was wet and black-looking and hung 
about her shoulders, while her face looked up at me as white 
and perfect as a Madonna’s. Her blue eyes were full of cour- 
age, and she gazed at me in a way that I did not know, but 
that told me beyond any doubt that she loved me, in spite of 
all that had gone before. 

Ah, but those seas were tiresome! They were not the slow, 
uplifting and long-running waves that we see in fine weather. 
They were as long, but the resemblance was as the peaceful 
elephant is to the angry one. It seemed wrong that they 
should be free to attack us, and make us their jest and prey; 
and I wanted to say so to her, but I did not try as the wind 
was so high that my voice would not have carried. After a 
little, I got to thinking of that morning that I met my father 
in at Delmonico’s, and to going over the things that I had 
meant to say to him then. And I reconstructed these sen- 
tence after sentence, over and over again, as though it mat- 
tered a great deal, and as though it were possible for him to 
be told them now. I soon found that this was silly work, and 
yet I could not stop. This brought a kind of pain, as I was 
tired of the repetition, but still I had to listen. My mind 
$eemed incapable of action on anything else, and. incapable 
of resistance. At the times when our danger was greatest, 
and the rolling of the boat threatened sudden and certain 
death, I seemed to repeat these sentences over more rapidly 
and a great number of times. At last when I knew that I 
would go mad with the tiresomeness of it all, the idea came 
to me to get down and with my mouth close to Ruth’s ear 
whisper something to her. Anything. As the opportunity 
came I allowed myself to be tumbled down beside her, and 
then I cried into her ear: 
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“Are you hurt, Ruth?” 

“So we will die together,” she said, in a tone that sounded 
as if she thought she were already dead. 

“Listen to me, Ruth. Are you hurt at all?” I asked, very 
firmly. 

“We will die together, John and I,” said she, wistfully, the 
cruel wind tearing the words from her. 

“Ruth,” I cried, in an agony, as though I were speaking 
to a deaf‘person or to one whom [| thought was dead, “Ruth, 
listen to me. It may be that we will soon be killed.” 

“He loves me, and we will die together,” said she. 

“Ruth, Ruth,” I cried; “listen to me, for God’s sake. Stop 
talking in this way.” 

She looked up at this, and seemed to come back to con- 
sciousness. Then, on a sudden, she sat up, her eyes gradually 
lost their vacant expression, and she pointed away to the 
south. Looking, I saw that a ship was drawing down on us, 
with her great hulk so near that she seemed almost upon us. 
I stood up, and cried into the teeth of the wind at her, and 
waved my arms and talked, as though those on board of her 
could have heard me. She came rushing on, nearer and near- 
er, and then I saw that there were people on her decks; and 
a momentary picture passed across my mind of a man with a 
rope ready to throw in his hand. At once I was alert and 
ready for the line to come to me; and keenly alive to the 
recollection that I had never caught a rope thrown in this 
way before. On and on, right down upon us, came the ship, 
until she seemed to tower above our heads like a monster 
thing of the deep. She seemed sinister, too, and not as if she 
would help us to safety; and this was perhaps the strangest 
thing of all. After I had looked at her for a moment the 
sense of her motion seemed to go out of my eyes, and I be- 
lieved that she could approach no nearer to us. Although 
this seemed a silly notion, yet like many other silly things it 
proved the answer to my conjectures. The sense of her mo- 
tion returned to me when she was within a few hundred feet of 
us, for then I realized that instead of rushing along erect like a 
racehorse, as I had somehow got the idea that she was, she 
lurched fearfully forward, going sickeningly with her nose 
under the waves to the right hand now, and again dipping her- 
self to the left into the piled-up waves. Then she staggered 
upward and upward, until it seemed as though she were being 
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driven by some drunken God. It was a fearful sight,—and I 
despaired that help could come to us from this storm-tossed 
craft. How could we ever get on board of her when the 
ship’s stern was at every other moment at an altitude of 33 
degrees above the waves? Leaving Miss Loveton in the 
stern of the boat I struggled forward so that I was standing in 
the extreme bow. The helmsman, whom I could now clearly 
see, brought his vessel as close to us as he could. Indeed, 
when her stem was on a line with ours, I feared that the next 
uplifting of her monster nose would bring her copper-sheathed 
bottom down upon us. She cleared us by several yards, and 
as she came down in a smother of spray that drenched us to 
the skin, the man whom I had previously seen with the rope 
in his hand hurled it at us, and with so powerful and dexterous 
a swing that it fell quite in the middle of our little craft. It 
came down on the seat in a coil, with a good deal of it un- 
wound, and this slack rapidly straightened out. The end of 
the rope seemed to stand out in my eye and attention, as if 
beckoning my quickness. I seized this so quickly in obedi- 
ence that my memory lost count of the detail of the action; 
and as quickly I carried it forward and with a bound fastened 
it to the ring bolt in the bow of the boat. The line was run- 
ning so rapidly that I had no time to do more than to tie it 
in one knot, hoping that I could hold on to the loose end 
until I could tie it again. You must understand that we were 
at the moment lying at angles with the big coaster, and so 
when the rope came taut we were pulled about with a terrific 
jerk, which nearly lost me my balance. But I held on. At 
this instant I heard a cry behind me, and turning caught in 
the corner of my eye the sight of Ruth going pitching over the 
side. With a wild scramble I crossed the boat, letting the 
rope fall from my hand as I did so, and grasped her wrist, 
for her hand had clutched the side of the boat as she had been 
washed toward it after her fall into the water. I lifted her 
out of the waves, and let her fall into the bottom of the boat, 
and then without a thought of her more than this, I sprang 
back toward the rope. I stumbled and fell over the seats, and 
at last my hand was on it,—my right hand had grasped it, 
mind you,—when it went burning through my fingers and 
struck the water with a resounding splash, and then wriggled 
off like a snake in the white wake of the vessel. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN THE CITY OF ZION. 
BY ELIZABETH CUMINGS. 


To the devout Latter Day Saint, or, as he often humbly 
denominates himself, “Son of God,” Salt Lake City is “Zion,” 
the place appointed for the assembling of the Saints, and the 
spot where the Lord our Savior, shall appear upon his second 
coming. To the ordinary tourist, it is a city exquisite for 
situation, a marvelous demonstration of what may be done 
with the desert, if one has pluck, patience, and pure water, 
and its chief characteristics are lines and lines of glistening, 
plume-like; Lombardy poplars, and—houses with several front 
doors. I saw a young descendant of one of the first families 
this morning, a dirty cherub, brown as a beechnut, and fat as 
a robin in the fall. He will in time, no doubt, acquire several 
wives, and for the same reason that the Saints take unto them- 
selves spouses in celestial marriage, viz., “because heap squaw 
makes big Injun.” His blue gingham shirt came from the 
great Z. C. M. I., known as the “Co-Op.” But the cage in 
which he was tied was, his mother told. me, the work of his 
father, and so pure Ute, and so too was the willow whistle on 
which he exercised his lusty lungs in shrilling sequences, with 
a curious enjoyment. 

The Saints, even the very great ones, it is plain history to 
record, are not such engaging personalities as this young Ute. 
Even in their meeting clothes, they impress me as possessed 
of a hard-headed woodenness above the average. But then, 
one need not be handsome to be a sure-enough saint, let 
alone one of “The Latter Day” variety. But the great taber- 
nacle with its turtle-back roof and wonderful acoustic perfec- 
tion, compels your admiration. You note the singers’ seats 
spread away on either hand like monster wings, and that below 
them the seats for the bishops and other high officers also 
spread like wings from the three great red benches set apart 
for the heads of the church, and that the lights above the or- 
gan keyboard glow in the center of this strange grouping as 
fire upon an altar. The organ is curiously ecclesiastical in 
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build, and has a tone of majestic sweetness. There are a multi- 
tude of singers, and when they lift their well-trained voices 
you marvel that a congregation enjoying such music can 
sit out harangues that reduce the visiting Gentile to mere pulp. 
Each ward meeting (and each ward has one) possesses a choir 
as good in a small way as that in the tabernacle. The work 
of training it began in the Sunday schools. Each one has a 
professional singer as leader, and each maintains a choral 
union. Possibly the cause may be climatic, but I note that 
everywhere the male singers number less than one-third of 
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the choirs, and while gray-heads are common among the ten- 
ors and basses, the soprani are noticeably young. As the im- 
migration to this region and the ranks of the Saints is mostly 
from Scandinavia, a land of strong women, it is impossible 
not to suspect that the adult women cease to sing from psy- 
chologic causes. The young women’s voices rise in a beauti- 
ful tone of reedy sweetness, fresh as the delicious air of these 
mountains. But one misses the roundness and fullness, that 
rich, indescribable quality that comes with maturity and ex- 
perience. No lovely leading voice overtops the rest. They 
sing obediently—and—calmly—like a music-box. I am told 
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in this altitude, where you do not perspire in the heat or shiver 
in the cold, baritone and alto voices develop superbly. 

The temple, which, by the way, is the center of the street- 
naming system, to the utter confusion of the stranger, is fin- 
ished, and the latch-string is firmly pulled in. No Gentile foot 
may profane its precincts, or even walk upon the paths about 
it. I am told I should admire it, but secretly I do not. It is, 
I grant, big, but I see in its mass only = an 
apotheosis of an old-fashioned New England meet- 
ing-house. Three spires at the east, and three spires 
at the west, each one a three-decker, and three string 
courses, ornamented successively with emblems of the earth, 
the moon in her changes, and the sun, signifying, as a gentle- 
voiced old Mormon told me, “’igher and ’igher glories.” To 
not obscure the resemblance, Brigham Young, it is said, de- 
vised it. I am inclined to believe the fable. Spite of the effort 
everywhere visible to enrich it with symbolism, its severe lines 
from piers to pinnacles smack of the designer’s native Ver- 
mont. But the angel crowning the central eastern spire is of 
another type. Wrought of hammered copper and overlaid 
with pure gold it suggests one of Fra Angelico’s lovely fig- 
ures, and, like them, has an effect of movement, as of a mes- 
senger who may pause but a moment. : 

No visit to Salt Lake City is complete without many dips 
in the great Salt Lake. The eighteen miles to Garfield Beach 
are covered by the Oregon short-line trains in forty minutes. 
You have scarcely time to note the fine potatoes growing on 
one side of the track, while on the other stretches what 
looks like desert, but in some mysterious fashion keeps -cattle 
sleek and fat; then the Oquirsh Mountains make a wall at the 
left, and you whiz around a curve and behold a picture un- 
surpassed, unique, the like of which it is well worth a journey 
of fifteen hundred miles to see; mountainous islands painted 
against the sky in softest tints of lake and violet, are off to the 
left and right. Before you, and far beyond them, shines the 
lake, a monster jewel, whose waters move and shine with a 
massive effect, as of molten glass. Fancy the bluest blue 
translucent, put upon it a myriad dancing lights, with a 
sheen as of burnished quicksilver under the sun. That is 
Salt Lake by day. By night, the massive glass-like quality of 
the water is even more-manifest in the metallic lusters that 
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672 IN THE CITY OF ZION. 


play over it. Trust yourself to it, and it enfolds you with 
strong, warm arms. You have but to cross your feet, and hold 
your head bent forward. The water does the rest. You need 
only to remember that the excess of chlorine in the water 
makes it irritating to the eyes and dangerous to swallow. 
The picnic is perpetual at Garfield, the brief three months 
the lake may be enjoyed. A big one from all Tooele county 
was in progress the last time we were down. Tooele by the 
way is pronounced “Too-ella,” and the whole tract seems to 
be settled by Scandinavians. A milk-faced girl, with a cloud 
of pale hair, like flax-colored wire, told me that she had come 
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that morning in a covered Studebaker wagon thirty miles. 
Many had come from more distant points. At the foot of 
“The Bench,” which was the first gentle rise toward the 
mountains, rows and rows of these ark-like vehicles were 
anchored, and the sleek horses were turned out on what 
looked to me a ten-acre ash heap. But they seemed to be 
contentedly grazing. After a generous, even a really stu- 
pendous lunch, the picnickers danced. An orchestra is part 
of the Garfield Beach equipment. It was a scene for an old 
Dutch master. No common pencil could do justice to the 
lusty, elephantine caperings of these honest Mormons seri- 
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ousivy making merry. It seemed to me the very gulls, sitting 
in meditation along the shore, were roused, for many made 
wide inquisitive circles about the place, peering in. The gulls, 
by the way, are almost a sacred bird in this locality. For 
when the grasshoppers came, way back in the fifties darken- 
ing the very sky, the gulls came also, and fed upon them. 
In spring they follow the farmer’s plow like so many chickens, 
and a fine of fifty dollars is promptly exacted from any one 
even attempting to harm one of their pretty heads. 

Camp Douglass, five hundred feet higher than the city, 
and three miles away, is reached by two lines of electric cars, 
both of which give you beautiful views of the mountains, as 
well as many glimpses of old-time homes, the long, low kind 
already referred to as having “several front doors” and often 
as many gates. I have counted seven front doors, and as 
many chimneys, in one establishment. Occasionally one sees 
a hive of this sort converted into a series of Chinese laundries, 
and the effect of fifty or more Sam Hops in possession is 
ludicrous in the extreme. Just now the fort is occupied by 
the 24th infantry, colored. We rode up one evening to see 
dress parade in company with a small boy, also a visitor. 
His wonder at the smart, alert throng of black men was ex- 
treme, for he gazed about in silence, then he electrified all 
within hearing by exclaiming shrilly: “Niggers! Just look, 
mamma! niggers!” A sedate, old colored man in spectacles 
put his hand on the carriage, and looked at our small friend 
reproachfully. “Them ain’t niggers, son,” he corrected mild- 
ly. “Them’s sojers. The niggers is all down in Salt Lake.” 

The regimental band, all colored save the leader, gave a 
concert. To listen was a real delight for they played with 
great taste and élan, and the peculiar sensitive feeling for 
tone effect, which is the birthright of their race. 

Brigham Young’s bronze statue, by Dallen, now stands at 
the crossing of the ways at the southeast corner of the Temple 
square. Relics of him are carefully preserved in the Muse- 
um, near, and you may gaze upon his hat, his trousers and 
galluses, his waistcoat and his pious-looking coat and ponder 
upon what those paltry garments once held. You are shown 
too, his boots, which the attendant is sure to point out to you, 
are small for so big a man, and you will see the eating bib 
he tied over his patriarchal beard just below his lips, his 
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IN THE CITY OF ZION. 
toothpick, and his writing-table, made with four desks, ar- 
ranged so that each one might face a point of the compass. 
His dust lies buried upon a height beyond the Eagle gate. 


Sometimes the bronze figure at the meeting of the ways re- 
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minds you of Jack the historic, and the bronze lips seem to 
announce: “This is the town that I built.” At other times 
it gains in majesty and reminds you of unlucky Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and you fancy it announces: “I built up this king- 
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dom by the might of my power.” But it is only the shallow 
mind that denies that this many-married old Vermonter was 
a great leader and organizer, a man who knew men, and used 
them with consummate art, and so was humanly speaking, a 
king among his kind. Cynic Gentiles declare, he hoped 
never to die. But he did die, and perhaps it is not too much 
to hope Utah’s blight will also disappear, while the very 
real good accomplished by this singular sect will remain. 

“We came with oxen,” said a kindly old lady, one of the 
survivors of 1847. “We walked all we could to save the 
beasts. I’d like to see Chicago. It wasn’t anything at all 
when I saw it, in the year ’46.” 

We were in the Museum of Relics and had halted before 
Brigham’s old bedstead. “Does that city amount to as much 
as folks would like to make out?” 

I struggled with my feelings,.and my vocabulary, and at 
last said, feebly: “I thought Chicago quite a town.” 

“T s’pose mebbe ’tis,” admitted the old lady, with mistful 
doubt visible in her still keen, blue eyes. “I’ve thought late 
years, since my husband died, I’d make a tour. I’ve never 
been further than Evanston. One of my nieces lives there. 
She’s my husband’s child by his wife, Ellen, I never had any 
family. I went because I wanted to see the scenery, and my 
husband was one of the young men who is ’58 went up to 
defend Echo Canon. It was a beautiful ride. Was it as 
beautiful all the way from Chicago? And weren’t you all 
worn out when you landed here?” 

“Oh, no, we left Chicago at night,” I explained. ‘We slept 
soundly in a soft, clean bed and in the morning had an ex- 
cellent breakfast delicately served. We were by that time in 
Central Iowa, and there were miles and miles of corn, and 
gently rolling hills, and grassy fields and orchards to look 
at. The cars slid along like a skater on smooth ice, for we 
came by the North Western, ‘our road,’ we call it at home, 
for it is our highway into the great world. From Omaha we 
were equally comfortable on the Union Pacific, and as the 
hours flew by the scenery grew more and more lonely and 
savage. But at Cheyenne we saw that the sagebrush country 
may be made to blossom. The U. P. station yard is kept 
beautifully, and is a great stretch of grass, pansy beds, and 
vines.” 
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“Our leader knew what this land was, by inspiration,” said 
the dear old soul devoutly. “The Lord led him to choose 
this valley where there is sweet water in abundance. But 
for us that followed, the way was often toilsome. Brother 
Brigham used to keep us in heart by urging us to praise the 
Lord with singing, Utah is my home.” A gentle sigh es- 
caped her. “But I really believe I'll take a tour that pleasant 
and comfortable way. you came. My niece, my husband’s 
child, you understand, at Evanston is a widow, and will go 
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with me. Going swift and smooth, and safe, and having 
good, hot meals, and comfortable sleep at night must be 
quite different from crossing the plains with oxen, as we did 
in the year ’47.” 

Above the purple slopes of the eastern mountains hangs 
a radiant bow, evidence that showers are falling somewhere. 
A tow-headed lad is singing in the street, with untrained but 
reedy sweetness, a tune I have heard in a Mormon Sunday- 
school. I hear only the refrain, exultant, though in minor 
cadences. I trust it is prophetic of the future of this city 
among the mountains—‘Purified and Sanctified Zion Shall 
Shine!” 














MME. MARCHESI: HER PERSONALITY AND HER 
METHODS OF WORK. 


(AN INTERVIEW WITH MRS. SARA HERSHEY EDDY.) 


When Mrs. Sara Hershey Eddy was in Chicago, in Septem- 
ber, a representative of MUSIC took the opportunity to in- 
terview her upon sundry points connected with voice teach- 
ing, and particularly concerning the great Mme. Marchesi and 
her work, for the curious plan of bringing this star of singing 
teachers to America, at a fabulous price, had been quite a little 
talked about. We opened with that and the amount of compen- 
sation mentioned in the account, which was forty thousand 
dollars for a six months’ tour. 

“But it was not forty thousand dollars,” broke in Mrs. Eddy. 
“She wanted sixty thousand dollars, and this was the sum 
agreed upon. The contract was signed before I left Paris, 
but up to that time the contract had not been fulfilled by de- 
positing according to its terms the guarantee fund, amounting 
to ever so many thousands of dollars, with the Credit Lyon- 
naise. Without this deposit in advance, Mme. Marchesi will 
not stir towards America.” 

“What is she going to do when here?” 

“She said she was going to give lessons just as she did at 
home. That is, at home she gives lessons in her classes where 
all the pupils hear each other sing. She has her pupils divided 
into different classes; a beginners’ class, those who are attend- 
ing to tone formation, placing, etc.; from that they go into 
the concert class; and those who wish to prepare for opera 
then go into the operatic class, after they have gone through 
the concert class.” 

“How long does the course last? How long would one be 
in one of these classes in order to go to the next?” 

“That depends altogether upon the pupil, you know. [ have 
known pupils who would get into the concert class in six 
weeks. It depends upon their work. I-knew one that got into 
the concert class in that time, but that is not often. With some 
it is three months and with some it is much longer.” 
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“Then in the concert class they stay some time?” 

“They generally stay a year anyway. But sometimes they 
are put into the operatic class sooner if they wish to study 
opera.” 

“How many pupils would there be in one of these classes? 

“That depends on how many she has; all the way from eight 
up; may be twelve or fifteen.” 

“Do you mean to say that these persons have no lessons ex- 
cept what they have in the class?” 

“Each pupil has her lesson alone. She sings alone, just as 
she would if there was nobody present,—only the others listen. 
The class lasts in the morning from nine to twelve, and in the 
afternoon from two to five. Madame Marchesi is not 
a woman to stint her pupils, not any means. She is 
very generous with her time. You must remember 
this: All the bad things you hear about Madame Mar- 
chesi come from the disgruntled pupils; and you know 
sometimes it may be that Madame Marchesi cuts the 
pupil’s lessons short because she happens not to have time 
enough. Perhaps she has kept another one a little longer than 
she intended so that a certain other one, whom she does not 
think needs so much time, is cut a little short on that occasion; 
but she is sure to make it up at another time. I never heard 
that she had any limit on time. All I know is what Rose has 
told me. She usually told me how much she sang and how 
much the others sang. I think as a rule they sing from twenty 
minutes to half an hour. It is a magnificent opportunity to 
learn by hearing the others, for the attentive pupils. Of course 
all pupils do not take advantage of the opportunity; they sit 
and whisper and do not pay attention. You cannot make any- 
body learn who will not take the trouble.” 

“Whom do you consider the greatest teacher of singing in 
the world at the present time?” 

“If I say that,” answered Mrs. Eddy, smiling, “every other 
teacher in the world will be down on me, but I will tell you 
what I will say; Madame Marchesi is the star of vocal teachers, 
just as Adelina Patti is the star of singers. I don’t believe any- 
body will dispute that, and she certainly is a great teacher.” 

“If you were going to name the greatest half dozen teachers 
in the world whom would you name?” 

“I hardly feel as if I could do that. Of course I do not know 
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them all, but | do not know any teacher that has made so 
many pupils as Madame Marchesi has. Some people say that is 
her luck. Ifa woman is of a class of mind that draws bright 
people to her, that in itself is a form of genius. This is the 
way Madame Marchesi is. In the first place, she is a musician. 
She told me, I think, that she was two years with Mendelssohn, 
that is, reviewing her work with him. She had the benefit of 
his advice in what she did. She is from Frankfort, you know.” 

“Then she is a German?” 

“Yes, she is a German. Then she went to Paris after she 
had studied in Frankfort and after she had earned the money 
to go there, | imagine, and studied four years with Garcia. 
You know they say Garcia made two great pupils—no, three— 
Jenny Lind, Marchesi, and I have forgotten who the third one 
is; sometimes they say Jenny Lind, Marchesi and the other 
one, then sometimes they say Marchesi, Jenny Lind and the 
other one. This was Manuel Garcia, you know. I saw him 
when I was in London in ’92 and heard him give a lesson. He 
is a very active man. You know that Garcia family is a very 
noted family. There was Mme. Viardot-Garcia, Malibran, and 
this Manuel Garcia; and their father was the teacher of them 
all.” 

“After Marchesi came to Paris and studied with Garcia, then 
what?” 

“I think her voice was a mezzo-soprano. She went on a 
concert tour to England and Holland, Germany and Austria. 
You will find that out when you read her book, which is com- 
ing out soon. She has written her autobiography which is now 
in the hands of the Harpers. It is called ‘Marchesi and Music,’ 
and I suppose it will soon come out, and it will undoubtedly 
be a very interesting book, although she said it wouldn’t have 
been proper to put in the most interesting things she knew 
about people.” 

“How old a woman is Mme. Marchesi?” 

“T never heard from her how old she was. She must be 
about seventy. (She was born in 1826—Ed. MUSIC.) Act- 
ive? Wonderfully so. The most active woman that I ever 
knew, old or young. She is full of energy; a woman of im- 
mense vitality and great vivacity. Some people say she is too 
old to teach, but who says that does not know Marchesi. She 
will never be old in that sense. That vigorous intellect, that 
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brave, high-souled spirit will soar until the last day, which God 
grant may yet be long postponed! She is the gayest of the 
gay, when she is in a social circle, and is never so thoroughly 
in her element as when she is surrounded by people that she 
likes.” . 

“Large or small?” 

“About medium size, I should say, and slight. Very dis- 
tinguished looking and entirely free from bombast. In her 
manner she is perfectly simple and unassuming and not in the 
least arrogant. She is not at all as most people imagine. I 
had the same notion when I went to Mme. Marchesi, and 
thought of a woman whose manner would say: ‘I am the 
great Marchesi!’ but she isn’t at all that way. When the time 
comes, when the occasion demands that she assert herself, she 
is equal to any occasion. She knows she is a great teacher, and 
why shouldn’t she?” 

“Tell me, to come back to that contract, how can there be 
any money in bringing her over here for $60,000?” 

“Well, don’t you see, she is to give her lessons just as she 
does at home, but they are to be in public and the public is to 
be admitted, and that is where the managers, I suppose, expect 
to make some money. I was talking with a man, an American, 
about it, and he thought there was a great deal of money in it. 
He said, supposing there were two hundred thousand people 
who will come to hear her give lessons during this six months, 
at fifty cents a head; that will be one hundred thousand dol- 
lars. Don’t you see there is money in it? The idea is to have 
her two months in New York, two in Boston and two in Chi- 
cago. They not only have to pay her expenses, but those of 
her husband and two servants, and furnish her with a carriage. 
About $10,000 will do that, but $10,000 on top of the other 
amounts to considerable.” 

“What does she charge for her lessons, or isn’t there a tar- 
iff?” 

“Madame Marchesi charges 350 francs a month, that is $70; 
the pupils go three times a week; they are expected to go at 
the beginning of the lesson and stay until the end. She does 
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not like to have them come when it is half through. And con- 
sidering what they get, and what they have the opportunity 
of getting, that isn’t bad. It is a little more tuition than they 
pay on the average. But what do you think Shakespeare 
charges now?—twenty-five guineas a month—$120, I believe, 
ior three lessons a week, two of them from an assistant teacher. 
It pays to be an English classic, doesn’t it? Shakespeare is.a 
very charming man, and he is a splendid musician, but his 
methods of procedure and Marchesi’s are entirely and diametri- 
cally opposite. The Marchesi pupil has to be on the alert. 

“Well,” said the scribe, “I can see from what you say, that 
ior a smart pupil, a pupil with brains (I suppose there are some 
somewhere), with a woman of Marchesi’s personality and gen- 
ius, it must be the greatest possible thing for them.” 

“She interests and inspires her pupils,” Mrs. Eddy continued. 
“She has a great deal of magnetism and there is a vast amount 
of tonicity in her presence. I have gone in there at all times, 
seen her under so many different circumstances; very often | 
go to call in the afternoon when I know that her lessons will 
be about over, say near five o’clock, but almost always I would 
find her with her class, and she would come out just as fresh as 
if it were nine o’clock in the morning, and just as breezy; and 
then perhaps another time I would go two hours later, at seven 
o’clock, to take dinner with her, and it would be just the same. 
You wouldn’t think she had been doing anything all day but 
having a good time. Really, she is most remarkable in that 
respect. Her heart is really in her work, there isn’t any doubt 
about that, and this thing of pupils telling what happens in 
the class-room is all nonsense anyway, because I don’t suppose 
there is any class-room where things don’t happen sometimes 
which wouldn’t bear repetition very well. At any rate if they 
were repeated the impression would be very different from that 
intended, because I know very well that a teacher of singing 
has to bear down once in a while, and that is just the secret of 
Madame Marchesi’s success—because she will have what she 
wants.” 

“Tn the first class, on developing the voice, is she particularly 
eminent in that department?” , 

“She takes great pains. One day when I went in to see her, 
she had a number of new pupils, and said that they were all 
off the track; and I said, ‘It is too bad that you have to work 
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at that; it is a pity that you cannot have somebody else do the 
elementary work for you.’ ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘that is the most in- 
teresting part.’” 

“After all, however, her highest value must be in the operatic 
department, is it not so?” 

“Yes; in the teaching of style and interpretation. And I 
think the reason why she is so great in that is because she is a 
woman of so much breadth and intelligence with the endow- 
ment of an intensely artistic nature. She is thoroughly at home, 
you know, in the German school of music, because she came 
from Germany; and of course under Garcia she learned the 
Italian, and she has been in France so long that she is thor- 
oughly at home in that school, and I do think that her interpre- 
tations are thoroughly musicianly and artistic without exag- 
geration. She can impart a certain elegance of style peculiarly 
her own, and a singer with the Marchesi interpretation is sure 
to have the very best, from every point of view. 

“In the operatic class the accompanist is M. Magnin, one of 
the conductors at the opera. Being a conductor as well as a 
fine pianist, he is able to play anything in whatever key may 
be desired. It makes absolutely no difference to him whether 
he is asked to play an aria in one key or another. Then, of 
course, he knows precisely the interpretation usual to all the 
pieces, and the precise shades Madame requires. In addition 
to their lessons in the class, every pupil is at liberty to take 
as many private lessons as she chooses from M. Magnin, and 
in this way they prepare themselves in the roles they are study- 
ing, and are able to bring them to Madame with a more ad- 
vanced preparation, so that they are ready to profit by the 
finishing directions in which she so greatly excels. 

“And speaking of accompanists, it is a great school for a 
player to be accompanist for Mme. Marchesi’s classes. Per- 
haps you do not know that both Nikisch and Seidl were ac- 
companists for Mme. Marchesi when she was teacher in 
Vienna. It was when they were both boys. And I think it 
due in part to this experience that Nikisch plays such beautiful 
accompaniments. It is a pleasure to see Mme. Marchesi with 
Mr. Nikisch. She is like a mother to him, proud of his great 
artistic qualifications and success, and a true friend. 

“Speaking of Mme. Marchesi’s teaching in Vienna, she once 
told me that her salary there at first was only 800 marks a 
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year; and her fee for private lessons only two marks (50 cts). 
Her whole income did not reach 200 marks a month. 

“One of the qualities in Mme. Marchesi which interested 
me very much is her quick divination of character. Many in- 
cidents have shown this, such as, for instance, the following: 
A young friend of mine once accompanied another lady to 
Mme. Marchesi’s, the latter being in search of lessons. When 
Madame Marchesi entered the room, she asked, ‘Which one of 
you wishes to sing?’ My friend indicated her companion. 
‘But,’ said Madame, ‘you look like the one who ought to 
sing,’—and so it really was, for besides being an advanced 
student of singing, this lady had far more temperament than 
the one who came for lessons. 

“On another occasion Madame said to a friend, who had 
just introduced a new soprano to her: ‘But why do you not 
bring me a contralto, I have so many sopranos already?’ ‘I 
did send you a contralto some months ago,’ was the reply, 
‘but you discouraged her from going into opera.’ ‘Oh, yes, 
I remember,’ said Mme. Marchesi; ‘but I knew she would 
never amount to anything, notwithstanding her good looks 
and her good voice, because she was too superficial and lacked 


seriousness as well as temperament. Of course I would have 
done my best for her if she had insisted on going into opera, 
but I was not willing to vouch for her success; and as my 
honest opinion was asked by a friend of hers who. said she 
could command plenty of concert engagements, I said what 
I thought, that it is never wise to throw away a certainty for 


an uncertainty.’ ” 


“Why do they have in Germany so much of this offensive 
tremolo?” 

“T suppose because they do not properly build the voice to 
begin with. Then, they begin to sing too soon, and they sing 
vigorously too soon; and they begin emotional singing too 
soon. You know Lili Lehmann was trained in the Italian 
school, and when she began she wasn’t a dramatic singer; 
she was a coloratur singer. That is what she was engaged 
for at the Berlin Opera House. It was just after I left Berlin 
_as a student that Lili Lehmann went there, and I think that 
she herself attributes her vocal power now to her schooling 
and to her holding back so long from Wagnerian singing.” 
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“How about Melba’s attempt at a Wagnerian role? Do 
you know anything about the facts of that?” 

“I saw Melba at the time when she was studying it, and I 
said: ‘Well, Madame Melba, are you going to be able to do 
that role? ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘I am going to sing it; I am not 
going to scream it,’ and she said she was very much interested 
in it. I think she was- forced into it by circumstances. It 
was a mistaken judgment. 

“Madame Melba is a charming person. We had a delight- 
ful lunch with her one day; she had Madame Grau there; it 
was in the summer. Mr. Adamowski was there, and her 
brother and her sister and her companion, Miss Bennett, and 
she was very charming; she never talks about herself; you 
literally have to pump her to get her to say anything about 
herself; and she never talks against any other artist. One 
evening when she first came back from America, not this 
year, but the year before, Madame Marchesi gave a dinner 
in her honor, and about twenty people were there, and I said 
to Melba: ‘You had a great success.’ And she said, ‘Oh, 
yes, but let us talk about something else. Let us forget that 
T am a singer to-night.’ On that day I was there at lunch 
she was very agreeable. After lunch she showed me some 
of her beautiful dresses from Doucet; then Adamowski played 
something and she played the accompaniment for him. She 
plays a very good accompaniment, too, so that it is no use te 
say that Melba is not a musician. Then there was a new 
work on the piano, and she played that at sight, and it was a 
very difficult thing. Afterwards she sang something of Mo- 
zart with violin obligato; Adamowski played the obligato and 
Mr. Eddy played the accompaniment, and she sang just as 
carefully and just as well as she would if she had been singing 
in public. It was a great pleasure to hear her. She was a 
very charming hostess. She lives in nice style in a beautiful 
apartment, very near Madame Marchesi. You know people 
sometimes say, I have often heard it, that Melba was an opera 
singer before she went to Marchesi and that she had studied 
with this one and that one—well, I know what Melba said 
herself; she says that all she knows about singing she learned 
of Madame Marchesi.” 

“As I understand it,” the scribe took up the history, “she 
was a remarkably talented amateur singer and attracted at- 
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tention by her beautiful voice. She sang with Remenyi in 
Australia, and then she came to Marchesi and later Remenyi 
and I heard her in London (Remenyi hadn’t heard her in the 
meantime), in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and he was delighted to 
find how Mrs. Armstrong had improved. He said when he 
heard her first he knew she was capable of more.” 

“She told us that she used to play the organ at home,” Mrs. 
Eddy went on; “and tramp around town to find a blower, and 
she told Mr. Eddy that some time when she came to Chicago 
she wanted to try the Auditorium organ. She is charmingly 
simple and unaffected in manner. I must not forget to add 
also that Melba is most kind and generous toward young 
artists.” 

“Have you met Saint-Saens much of any?” 

“We met him a number of times, as you know. But we 
do not know him as well as we do Guilmant. He is very fond 
of going to Algiers, as he cannot stand the cold climate, but 
he has been in ‘Paris all this past season. Massenet also is 
a charming man,—a very charming man.” 

“You regard Massenet as the first French composer now?” 

“Saint-Saens is called the first; but after Saint-Saens comes 
Massenet. Saint-Saens stands at the head and- is acknowl- 
edged by everybody to be the first. You can judge by this: 
When Ambroise Thomas died the place was vacant at the Con- 
servatory. They cast about to see who would fill his place. 
The first choice was Saint-Saens, the second was Massenet, 
and it fell to Dubois, because neither of the other two would 
accept. It was too confining and left too little leisure for 
composing. Saint-Saens’ occupation is composition. He is 
all the time booked ahead for at least two years. He has 
promised works for the Grand Opera and for thé“Opera 
Comique that will take all his time between now and the Ex- 
position to finish. He is writing now an opera that is de- 
signed especially to be brought out at the time of the Exposi- 
tion. That is the reason he does not come over here. He 
says he cannot get away long enough. All the spare time he 
has he puts in on large works. He works on a royalty. They 
put it on and mount it for him and he has a royalty. He gets 
so much: each time it is performed. 

“Do you want to know about Madame Blanche Marchesi? 
You know she is Madame Marchesi’s daughter. Madame 
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Marchesi has had eleven children, and her husband is the 
Marquis de Castrone, a Sicilian nobleman, a splendid- looking 
man, six feet two, and as he told me last winter that he was 
about seventy-four and a half, I suppose he is now about sev- 
enty-five; but he is a magnificent-looking man and he was a 
singer, too, and a distinguished teacher, and you:know some 
of his vocal exercises are very fine. The.Marchesis might 
have been millionaires almost from the sale of their studies 
if there had been any copyright law. They were published 
all over Europe, most of them in Paris; they. are used every- 
where, and they do not get any benefit from them, excepting 
the copies printed in France. I suppose every ,vocal teacher 
in America uses Marchesi studies of some kind. Madame 
Blanche Marchesi is the only remaining child..of Madame 
Marchesi. I should think she was about thirty-five, a magnifi- 
cent-looking woman, a perfect Juno in stature and, physique, 
like her father. She has his features and resembles him more 
than she does her mother. She has been singing -in London 
this last winter with phenomenal maoren 

“Ts she just beginning a career now? 

“Well, she is and.ske isn’t.. In the first i she ite been 
married twice and she has been the mother of, six children, 
four of whom are living. She is at present Baroness Caca- 
misi. Her husband, Baron Cacamisi, is also a Sicilian and very 
charming, and he makes it his business to further her inter- 
ests. There has been some talk of her coming to America. 
Her strong point is intelligence. of interpretation and artistic 
rendition. A fine tone? Well, a good tone. She has a mezzo 
soprano voice, but not a great voice. But she sings most 
delightfully in a most finished manner, and has a wonderful 
command of tone and tone color. A soulful and most inter- 
esting, I may even say captivating, singer. Madame Marchesi 
is very proud of her and says that aside from being her own 
child she is a true artist. Everybody recognizes that. 

“You know Mme. Gerster is teaching now in Berlin. She 
just started teaching there last October, and she is independ- 
ent. She is not obliged to teach, so she said, and she lives in 
a very nice way. She says she came to Berlin because she 
thought that she was needed there; she has a very charming 
circle of friends. One meets very nice people at her house, 
and I have heard her give some lessons, and she certainly is 
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very pains-taking. She is one of the most noted Marchesi 
pupils. Her voice, though somewhat broken, is still most 
exquisite. When she heard Patti sing she tried to get a tone 
like hers. “When she heard a good violin she imitated that. 
And so with a flute, and so on, and you know there was some- 
thing about her upper notes that was very remarkable.” 

“Supposing I was a young woman with a good voice,” asked 
the scribe, “twenty years old and wanted your advice about 
going over there to study. What would you tell me?” 

“I think most likely I should say ‘don’t? to most young 
women asking advice—unless you have a phenomenal voice, 
phenomenal ability and phenomenal industry. There 
are hundreds over there with fair voices, good voices, 
and even excellent voices, who go abroad with the idea that 
there is something in the atmosphere or the surrounding in- 
fluences that will enable them to become great singers. But 
you see nothing great ever can come out of a person who does 
not possess the elements of greatness to start with. It costs 
a great deal of money to study in Paris. Less than fifteen 
hundred dollars a year will not do at all, and most students 
spend two thousand dollars. Less than five to ten thousand 
dollars will not educate a prima donna, and to make it come 
within that figure requires great judgment and forethought. 
Now, for a girl of good average ability to borrow the money, 
as many do, with the expectation of earning it easily in a short 
time after the expiration of their term of study, is sheer folly 
and recklessness. Most of such singers find it impossible to 
command high figures for singing. If they make a fair living 
with occasional concerts,*a choir position and some teaching, 
they are fortunate. Believe me, it is possible to only a very 
few to come to the front, and these few are they- who have 
extraordinary qualifications. How many are striving to be 
Melbas? But there is as yet only one Melba, although there 
are many who are traveling over the same road striving for 
an unattainable goal. Ifa girl has the money to use theré is 
nothing to be said against her spending it in the Parisian 
vocal studios or elsewhere if her object is the highest develop: 
ment ofwhat is in her, providing she can afford to take the 
chances‘as to the result. . But to the girl who goes over there, 
as many do, with insufficient funds, hoping to find some means 
of paying*her way, or the. girl’ who must earn the éxpenses of 
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a course of foreign study after its completion, I can only say— 
pause! Then, if she does go, she ought not.to go alone— 
never. 


“Here is a schedule of probable expenses per month: 








MUNN OR I Si eee Ci sae pe batted os $ 70.00 
Lessons in French language and diction....:........ 20.00 
Lessons: in italian language’... 6... 6 eee 10.00 
NE TU ANI 68 p'5 ig Corsa Gs a eae vee ca oa: « 20.00 
Lessons in operatic repetitions and accompanist.... 20.00 
$140.00 

BR, CE UN I acest Ek 6 bike SER Ss Coed 60.00 
$200.00 


“No estimate for clothing, cab and omnibus fares, concerts 
or operas. ' 

“None of the above can be dispensed with, and a good stu- 
dent would work nine months in the year. Perhaps some 
things would not be continued throughout the entire year, 
thus reducing the sum per annum. But it wilk readily be 
seen that one cannot safely count on spending less than fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. A vocal teacher could, of course, be 
found who would teach for forty or fifty dollars per month, 
but the terms for the other lessons could not be cut down. 
There are many pupils who spend much more than the above. 
A man who has been educating his sister over there for three 
years told me she had cost him thirty-seven thousand dollars, 
but I suppose he counted in his own expenses, and I know 
they live modestly. Is it not reasonable to say—pause? 

“Anyway, I think she would better not go until she had 
learned all she can at home. That is, she ought to know 
something of the language of the country to which she is go- 
ing, and she ought to know something about music, which is 
usually what they do not know; and she ought to have a 
sort of survey of what there is to be sung, and something of 
an idea of how those things should be sung, so. that wheu 
she goes over there everything is not a sealed book to her. 
I know that Miss Ettinger has profited immensely by attend- 
ing the classes of Madame Marchesi, because she has learned 
not only the things she has studied herself, but also the things 
the other pupils have studied; and if it is something that she 
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wishes to sing herself she can very soon learn it, because she 
already knows the interpretation. If it is something that she 
does not wish to sing herself, she has the advantage of being 
familiar with it.” 

“What sort of criticisms are made in those classes?” 

“Every sort, I suppose; criticism on the tone, the style, on 
everything pertaining to singing, the tone-quality suitable to 
a given effect—everything which goes to make up an artistic 
interpretation. And supposing that a student is sufficiently 
advanced to know what she wants, and happens to fall into 
the hands of a great teacher of this sort, do you not see that 
the opportunity might mean everything to her? And while 
there are many excellent teachers in the world, and a few 
who are really great, I do not care to conceal the fact that 
I believe in Mme. Marchesi. I love and admire her, and in 
the language of Melba, ‘I bow to her.’ She is a rare and a dis- 
tinguished personality, and a great force in the world of art.” 








MUSIC IN MINNEAPOLIS. 
BY EDWIN BIORKMAN. 


Minneapolis likes to be called a musical city, although its 
claim to the title is disputed by many. No amount of local , 
patriotism. will suffice to disclaim the fact that, in years gone 
by, managers and artists have looked towards the Flour City 
with dread and hesitation. But on the other hand even the 
most casual observer must admit that a great change has 
taken place in recent years. Melba, Nordica, Damrosch, Pad- 
erewski, Ysaye, and others of similar rank have appeared here 
during the last few years, and they have all been well taken 
care of. Immense audiences have turned out to greet them 
and the enthusiasm displayed has been all that those spoiled 
children of genius could ask for. Each one of these events 
caused the local newspapers to cry out in jubilant chorus: 
“Ain't we a musical city, tho!” Simultaneously local artists 
have been asserting that things were passing from bad to 
worse; that nothing but high-prized and world-famous artists 
could draw full houses; and that local talent was being neglect- 
ed in a way unequaled during the previous growth of the city. 

Holberg, the Moliere of Denmark, has made one of his im- 
mortal figures say to two quarreling parties, when pressed for 
a decision between them: ‘Messieurs, you are right both of 
you, each in his own way!” The same may be said to the 
opposing sides in this controversy. The truth seems to be that 
musically this city is in a transitory state, balancing between 
the state when art is nothing but a means of advertisement 
for the town or, at the best, a subordinate social function, and 
the state in which art becomes recognized and cultivated for its 
own sake. 

As the city grows, the enterprising advance manager begins 
to view it with hungry eyes, calculating upon the remote- 
ness or proximity of the hour when he shall dare to include it 
in the route laid out for some of his “attractions.” Sooner 
or later the hour comes, and with it the trials and tribulations 
of the “adjusted” local musician. The first ventures are most- 
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ly failures. First-class attractions fail financially because the 
local music lovers are shocked by the steepness of the prices. 
Third or fourth rate artists, whose chief strength lies in brag- 
ging advance notices, may draw, but only for a time, or until 
the music lovers have acquired the power of discrimination. 
And then comes the moment when the city is declared un- 
musical. 

Almost simultaneously, the cry against lacking musical in- 
terest is being raised from within, and by various classes of 
people. Many music lovers indulge in it, fearing that the 
managers may give up their attempts. But the most ener- 
getic disclaimers are the local musicians who already feel the 
first results of the revolution that has been started. New 
standards of musical and artistical value are being established. 
Old idols are being overthrown. What was applauded and 
called “great” yesterday, is received with indifferent shrugs 
of the shoulders to-day. The idea of musical greatness be- 
comes fraught with new and theretofore unexpected signifi- 
cance. 

This may be taken as a general outline of the musical history 
of Minneapolis, always remembering that the enthronement of 
the art is still far off, and that the great lesson of. consecration 
has not yet been learned. Here the beautiful is still largely 
looked upon as inferior to the useful. But the revolution has 
been inaugurated, and signs of the new life are visible every- 
where. 

Looking over musical Minneapolis of to-day with an inten- 
tion to estimate its importance it is not te be wondered at if 
the attention of the observer is first attracted by the only local 
professional orchestra which is able to meet the requirements 
on a modern orchestra. And there are other reasons why the 
Danz Symphony Orchestra should be given a place of honor 
in this article. It is the oldest musical organization of artistic 
importance now in existence in Minneapolis. Seventeen 
years have elapsed since it was organized, and in that period 
the population of the city has almost been doubled, while 
the developments of the place in other directions has been even 
more rapid. When Frank Danz, Sr., a German by birth and 
a violinist by profession, first conceived the idea of establishing 
a series of instrumental concerts, he naturally turned to his 
countrymen for support, and here, as in Milwaukee, Cincin- 
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nati, Chicago, the music-loving sons of the great Fatherland 
did not fail to respond to the appeal. The beginning of what 
-has since become almost an institution was not at all fashion- 
able. During the first seasons the orchestra held forth in 
a German turner hall on the north side, where the audience 
was permitted to satisfy simultaneously its tastes for music and 
for beer. The music was not strictly classical, but it was gen- 
erally good, and the audience was perfectly satisfied with it. 
After five years of hard work the conductor concluded that the 
work, if it should progress beyond the point already reached, 








FRANK DANZ, JR. 


must be laid into younger hands. His son, Frank Danz, Jr., 
was then studying and practicing music in New York. As 
his father, he had chosen the violin for his favorite instrument, 
but he had also made special studies with the possibility in view 
of becoming a conductor. Upon his arrival to Minneapolis, 
he took hold of the orchestra, one of his first steps being to 
remove the concerts to a more aristocratic hall, where the 
beer-drinking feature could be eliminated. Since then Mr. 
Danz, Jr., has been at the head of the orchestra for twelve 
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years, giving eleven concerts each season. The concerts are 
given every other Sunday afternoon, commencing about the 
last week of November. Gradually the orchestra has been aug- 
mented until it has come to consist of thirty-two pieces, or 
more, as the music may require. The string band is very 
good, including several soloists of talent. The wind choirs, 
on the other hand, can only be credited with fair work. The 
programs have developed with the orchestra itself. Overtures, 
operatic selections, and symphonic poems have crowded out 
a large part of the waltzes and marches that in earlier years 
formed the basis of the programs. Symphonies, or movements 
from such works, appear with tolerable frequency, and good 
attention is paid to important novelties. 

List of novelties produced by the Danz Orchestra at the first 
eight concerts of the season ’96-97: 

Symphonies.—Goldmark, “The Rustic Wedding,” two first 
movements. 

Overtures.—Mendelssohn, “Midsummer Night’s Dream;” 
Goldmark, “Merlin;’ Goldmark, “Cricket on the Hearth;” 
Brull, “The Golden Cross;” Lassen, “Festival.” 

Operatic selections—Gounod, ballet music from “Faust;” 
Thomas, gavotte from “Mignon;” Bizet, Egyptian dance from 
“Djamileh;” Sousa, grand selection from “El Capitan.” 

Miscellaneous.—Chabrier, “Spanish Rhapsody;” Tschai- 
kowsky, “Capriccio Italien;’ Lassen, Ballet Divertisement; 
Strauss, “Perpetuum Mobile.” 

Works for string orchestra—Saint-Saens, “Le Deluge, 
Poeme Biblique;” Strauss, “Pizzicato Polka.” 


Program rendered by Danz Orchestra on Nov. 29, ’96: 


March, “The Adieu” 
Overture, ‘“Robispierre” 
Symphonie, “Leonore” 


Andante and March Movement. 


Intermezzo, “Naila” 

Symphonic poem, “Sampson and Delila” 

Gavotte, “Mignon” 

“Capriccio Italien” Tschaikowsky 
Concert waltz, “La Primavera” Bucalossi 
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There are some, at least, who assert that the orchestra and 
its concerts are not at all what they ought to be, and they are 
inclined to blame the conductor for it. In so doing, they are 
apt to forget that Mr. Danz has had to labor under adverse cir- 
cumstances, the nature of which need not be specified here. It 
is probable that a more authoritative leader, who had not yet 
had a chance to wear himself out, could accomplish better re- 
sults from now on; but it is to be doubted that the perseverance 
displayed by Mr. Danz in years now gone by could have been 
surpassed. I, for my part, believe that this quality, which has 
helped him to continue the work where most other men would 
have given up in despair, has done more for music in this city 
than local music lovers are now capable of perceiving. And 
whether the future will find Mr. Danz’ leadership satisfactory 
or not, Minneapolis will always owe him gratitude for what 
he has done in the past. 

If any special branch of musical activity might be picked out 
as a sample by which to measure the intensity of the musical 
life in any given city, it would be chorus singing. Judging 
Minneapolis by its choral organizations, the observer be- 
comes forcibly reminded of my previous statement, that the 
city is in a transitory state musically. The local choruses are 
not yet what they ought to be, but they are progressing 
steadily, and I believe that the progress is made along the 
proper lines. The glee clubs of earlier days are one by one 
taking the names and doing the work of male choruses, and it 
seems only a question of time when they will develop into 
mixed choruses, choral societies, oratorio societies, or what- 
ever you choose to call the highest exponents of choral activ- 
ity by amateurs. 

At present the city has only one mixed chorus that is worthy 
of mention in an article like this. It is that of the Minnesota 
University Choral Union, organized in 1892 by the efforts of 
Miss Anna Schoen-Rene, who has ever since acted as its 
musical director and managing officer. The name of the 
union implies that its membership is almost exclusively drawn 
from university circles. But its influence has already extend- 
ed itself far beyond the limits of that institution, until the 
union has become a potent factor in the musical life not only of 
this city, but of the whole state. To-day the names of Miss 
Schoen-Rene and of the Choral Union stand for the best and 
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most valuable that has ever been offered this city in the way 
of musical events. 

The object of the union is one in spirit, but dual in form. 
‘Its constant, all-pervading aim is, to promote the cause of 
‘music by the education of the up-growing generations. It 
employs two means for the reaching of thig.aim: -production of 
great works by the members of the union, and importation of 
the best living artists to be heard by the union as well as by 
the whole city. The director of thesunion holds the opinion, 
that the only manner in which the young: student can learn to 


discriminate between good and bad‘music.is by hearing music 


the value of which cannot be doubted, and that the only sure 
way of making him love it for life’is to let him take part in its 
production. 

The union is not a large body. It generally contains about 
125 active singers, most of whom are taken from the freshman 
class of the university. The greatest obstacle with which the 
union has to contend is the fact that the university gives no 
credit for time spent in rehearsals. Consequently it is only 
the freshmen, as a rule, who can afford to sacrifice the amount 
of time needed to belong to the union; which, again, implies 
that the director has to work with new material every year. 
In spite of this the chorus of the union has shown itself capable 
of very good work. And in that single year during which the 
students belong to the union, they have become imbued with 
a love and a reverence for music that will last them through 
a lifetime. As they graduate and scatter over their native 
state, they very often become the centers and léading spirits of 
new choral unions on a smaller scale, each arid every one of 
which carries on the work of the mother union. «And in every 
place where one of those ex-members of the Choral Union 
settles down, the new standard of musical values is established, 
for they know how to discern between good and bad and indif- 
ferent in music, having listened to some of the greatest artists 
of the world. It was Miss Schoen-Rene and the Choral Union 
who brought Melba to this city, gathering some six thousand 
people in the gigantic Exposition building to enjoy the art of 
the great singer. And Nordica, foremost among American 
singers, has come here twice to appear under the auspices of 
the union. It is only reasonable to presume that these events 
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have furnished a large part of the yeast causing the fermenta- 
tion which is now noticeable in the local musical world. 

The name of Miss Schoen-Rene, and to some extent also 
that of the Choral Union, was again connected with the great 





MISS ANNA SCHOEN-RENE, 


Director Choral Union of the University of Minnesota. 


event which occurred last May and which served to introduce 
Mile. Emma Calvé to the Minneapolis public. This event 
was planned on the lines of the great musical festivals held in a 
number of eastern cities each spring. It included three con- 
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certs, two of which ranked with the highest and best recorded 
in the musical annals of this city. Calvé and Campanari were 
the two most resplendent stars in a constellation comprising 
among others Lillian Blauvelt, Katherine Bloodgood, and J. 
H. McKinley. The Boston Festival Orchestra, directed by 
Dr. Emil Mollenhauer, furnished the orchestral part of the 
music, while a chorus of some 400 voices, trained by Miss 
Schoen-Rene, sang Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and choruses 
from “Tannhauser” and “Carmen.” The event was a decided 
artistical success. The receipts of the three concerts did not 
cover the expenses, but the only one to lose by this was the 
brave woman who had arranged the entire event. The eco- 
nomical failure of the festival was partly explained by the q 
sensationalism of a large part of the public, who cared for 
nothing except hearing Calvé; partly by a series of intrigues 
on the’side of some local musicians and persons claiming to be 
interested in music. | 
Few events have done more than the recent performance of 

Willard Patten’s oratorio “Isaiah” to show what splendid 

material this city is able to furnish towards the building up of 

a choral society of imposing proportions and superb quality. 

The mixed chorus which Mr. Patten had brought together for 

the occasion was made up of thirty-two sopranos, twenty-five 

altos, twenty-thee tenors and twenty-two basses. It is un- 

necessary to enlarge upon its work in this article, as the editor 
of “Music” was present at the performance, and devoted per- 
sonal attention to the event and those that took part in it. 

The Apollo Club stands foremost among the male choruses. 
It is only some eighteen months old, but it has already given ' 
three good concerts and has won for itself a warm place in the 
hearts of local music lovers. The ranks of the club contain 
most of the older singers in the city. A majority of them 
are trained and hold positions in church choirs. This is a 
great advantage in itself. But the chief reason for the almost 
instantaneous success of the club may be traced to its leader. 
The Apollo Club has had the fortune of securing for leader, 
Mr. Emile Ober-Hoffer, one of those men who is possessed of ; 
the rare ability of grasping the inward spirit of the music and 
of conveying the perception of that spirit to each individual 
singer. Therefore the chorus of the Apollo Club stands un- 
equalled in this city with regard to delicacy of shading as well 
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as beauty oftone. The club has introduced several good solo- 
ists to the Minneapolis public, among them Carl Halir, the 
German violinist, and Max Heinrich, the Boston singer. 

At one of the club’s concerts a number was rendered by 
the chorus of the Ladies’ Thursday Musicale, which then ap- 
peared in public for the first time since Mr. Ober-Hoffer be- 
came its leader. The Ladies’ Thursday Musicale ought to 
have a chapter of its own. Its chorus is little but a side-feature. 
But it has done much in other ways for music in this city, and 
the organization has. in itself the power of doing still more. 
Its membership includes a good representation of all the classes 
of women who are interested in music—from the society lady 
who chooses art as a means of whiling away a leisure hour, 
to the young musical student who worships the art in general, 
Paderewski especially, and her piano teacher above all else. The 
purposes of the club are manifold, but they are all musical, 
whether they are carried out by means of an afternoon tea or 
a chorus rehearsal. The one predominant feature, which has 
given the organization its name, is the series of regularly occur- 
ring forenoon musicales which take place every Thursday dur- 
ing the season, and which are generally attended by several 
hundred ladies. The music is mostly rendered by members of 
the organization, assisted by some invited soloist. The funda- 
mental idea on which the musicales are based is not only to 
give the members a chance to hear. good music, but also to 
offer that chance in such form that, while listening and enjoy- 
_ing themselves, the members are made to study the history of 
music as well as its most important forms. So, for instance, 
has each musicale for several years included a symphony and an 
overture, arranged for four or eight hands. Thus the members 
have been gradually led from Bach up to Tschaikowsky, taking 
in the standard works of those two forms of instrumental art. 
Simultaneously whole recitals have been devoted to the works 
of some special composer. And each musicale is accompanied 
by a talk on some musical subject given either by members or 
outsiders. A number of artists’ recitals and lectures have also 
been given under the auspices of the organization. The ladies’ 
Thursday musicale has a fine library of music and works on 
music, which is at the disposal of the members in the club 
rooms. Last season a‘series of afternoon socials were in- 
augurated for the purpose of giving the members a chance to 
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become acquainted with each other and to chat over congenial 
topics. Mrs. H. W. Gleason is the president of the organiza- 
tion, which was founded in 1892. 

Older than any one of these organizations, except the Danz 
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EMILE OBER-HOFER, 


Musical Director Apollo Club and Leader Ladies’ Thursday Musical 
Chorus. 


Orchestra, is the body known under the uncanny name of “The 

Filharmonix.” These modernized and phoneticized friends of 

harmony have held together since 1890, when they first or- 

ganized as a small musical club containing a dozen amateur 

singers and musicians. The club was largely social to begin 

with, and it has to some extent retained that character up to 
6 
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this day. It is to be believed, however, that for the future the 
Filharmonix, as an organization, will exist exclusively for the 
pursuing of musical aims of a lofty type. 

In its earlier days the club consisted of a glee club, a string 
orchestra, and a banjo club. The last mentioned branch was 
soon changed into a mandolin club, led by Gino L. Perera, a 
very talented young Italian. Last summer Mr. Perara moved 
to California, and then the mandolin club was dropped. The 
string orchestra has developed into a full orchestra of about 
twenty-five pieces. Most of the members are amateurs, but 
some of the wind instruments are played by members of the 
Danz orchestra. Bert E. Rose is the conductor, and has, as 
such, understood how to raise the work of the orchestra to a 
very commendable level. Yet its performances are necessarily 
amateurish and the orchestra can hardly be looked upon as a 
potent factor in local musical life, if it be not as a forerunner 
and pathbreaker for something better. 

The glee club has always been the mainstay of the organiza- 
tion, and will probably be so in still higher degree in the future. 
The organization of the Apollo club some time ago has given 
a strong impetus to renewed activity, and efforts to perfect and 
elevate the work of the club. Names are only too often mean- 
ingless. Yet it is not without its significance that the old glee 
club during this season has changed its name to that of the Iil- 
harmonix Male Chorus. For several years the chorus has 
been directed by Hal S. Woodruff, popular personally and a 
many-sided musician. The chief strength of the Filharmonix 
is contained in the facts that their members are young, en- 
ergetic, gifted with good voice material, and brim full of 
loyalty to the organization. They have had their day of 
play and enjoyment, and now they seem bent on applying 
their thoughts and their powers to more serious work in the 
field of musical art.* 





NOTE. Since this was written the Philharmonic Club, as the 
organization now calls itself, has laid out plans for the pending 
season, largely tending in directions indicated in my article. The 
male chorus will be increased to sixty voices and a ladies’ chorus 
of seventy voices will be appended. The mixed chorus will be led 
by Willard Patten, the composer of ‘Isaiah.’’ The orchestra has 
been placed under the experienced leadership of Frank Danz, Jr. 
Three concerts will be held each season, and works of the highest 
value are to be rendered with the assistance of first-class soloists. 
The new president of the Philharmonic Club is Mr. Frederick 
Fayram. 
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There are a great number of musical organizations among 
the Swedes, Norwegians and Germans that reside in Minneapo- 
lis. Some of these occupy high positions, but most of them are 
held back by lack of trained voices. The city is also endowed 
with half a dozen quartets, male and female, but their chief 
“raison d’etre” seems to be assistance at various kinds of en- 
tertainments. Most of the larger churches have subsidized 
choirs, and several of the big downtown temples offer their 
visitors excellent music, especially at the Sunday evening ser- 
vices. 

Minneapolis has two conservatories of music—the North- 
western Conservatory and the Manning College. For my own 
part, I have but little faith in such institutions, except in so far 
as the conservatory takes upon itself the part of acting as a 
guarantor for the qualities of the teachers employed. When 
that is faithfully done, the conservatory may work a great deal 
of good by directing the pupils to the proper kind of teachers. 
Judged from this point of view the two local conservatories 
are, on the whole, rather better than similar institutions in 
other American cities. 

Do we have local composers? Well, the readers of MUSIC 
have already had a chance to find out that we have at least one, 
Willard Patten, who has made such a notable contribution to 
American music as the oratorio “Isaiah.” He has previously 
composed many songs and quartets for male voices, as well as 
church music of various kinds. He has even composed a light 
opera, “Fianza,” the fame of which, however, has not pene- 
trated beyond the limits of this city. Others that are known to 
have composed works worthy of notice, and also to have pub- 
lished more or less, are Levi B. Ballard, Gustavus Johnson, 
Claude Madden, Alfred M. Shuey and J. T. Hall. Some time 
in the spring of 1896 a “concert and reception in honor of the 
musicians of Minneapolis” was given by the Ladies’ Thursday 
Musicale, on which occasion the programme consisted exclu- 
sively of compositions by local musicians. I append the list of 
names and works contained in the programme: 

J. Warren Andrews, “Vesper Hymn Variations,” for organ; 
Willard Patten, two male quartets; Gino L. Perera, “Petite 
Fantaisie,” for mandolin; Clarance A. Marshall, “The Siesta” 
and “Old Germafi Love-Rhyme,” songs for baritone with ’cello 
obligato; Herbert W. Gleason, “Love's Calendar” and “Love’s 
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Mishaps,” songs for soprano; Levi W. Ballard, two move- 
ments from symphony for orchestra; Alfred M. Shuey, “Cava- 
tina” and “Scene Pastorale,” for organ; Anna E. Schoen-Rene, 
“Slumber Song,” for soprano; Claude Madden, “Berceuse 
Slave” and “Mazourka,” for violin; William M. Cross, “Cross- 
ing the Bar,’ “We Kissed Again in Tears,” and “Unless,” 
songs for baritone; Gustavus Johnson, “Nocturne,” for piano; 
Emil Ober-Hoffer, ‘““The Brownie King,” song for soprano; 
Marie L. Hencheley, “Oft in the Stilly Night,” quartet for 
ladies’ voices. 

Only one thing remains that I should like to speak of before 
concluding, and that is the utter absence of a satisfactory con- 
cert hall in this city. But the matter is one that cannot be 
passed over lightly in a few sentences. And therefore I prefer 
to leave it entirely alone, hoping to get some future chance to 
return to a theme which interests local music lovers so deeply. 











MR. THOMAS TAPPER. 


Among the younger musicians of Boston, no one holds a 
more honorable position, or one more peculiarly his own, 
than Mr. Thomas Tapper, the well-known writer upon musical 
subjects and teacher of musical theory. Mr. Tapper was born 


MR. THOMAS TAPPER. 


at Canton, Mass., in 1864. After completing the high school 
course he was for a time rather at loss whether to go on with 
a college course or to enter immediately upon a thorough 
training as musician. As his mental bent was distinctly music- 
al he decided, wisely, in the favor of the art which even then 
absorbed so much of his affection, and so he commenced the 
serious study of music, carrying forward at the same time 
most of the college work in literary branches under private 
teachers. 

For five years he was a student with Mr. Carlysle Petersilea 
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and the late Mr. Lavallee. With the latter he was both stu- 
dent and assistant, so that when Mr. Lavallee went upon con- 
cert tours, Mr. Tapper took charge of his pupils. His musical 
studies covered the entire range of professional qualification, 
not forgetting those branches too often neglected, form and 
orchestration. As an example of the seriousness with which 
he carried on literary studies, it may be mentioned that he de- 
voted four years to philology, principally with reference to the 
Scandinavian languages, and his first important literary work 
consisted in translating several Norwegian books and super- 
vising a series of translations from Norwegian into English. 

Mr. Tapper has been identified with the American College 
of Musicians from its inception, and has been an examiner in 
theory the whole time. He has had much to do with ma- 
turing the plans for the different examinations of the college. 

The many-sided studies of this ambitious and thoughtful 
young artist are illustrated again in the various trips he has 
made to Europe. His first excursion of this kind was made 
in 1890, the subject of his investigations (concerning which 
he promises something for MUSIC later on) being Form frem 
an architectural standpoint. In this study he investigated 
thirty of the principal cathedrals. In 1892 he went abroad 
to collect material for public school music, apropos to the 
Natural Music Course, of which he is joint author with Mr. 
I*. H. Ripley. In 1893 he went again, and had many con- 
sultations with musical educators, visited schools, etc. This 
led him in 1895 to devote an entire year to study abroad. Re- 
siding most of the time in Vienna, he studied mainly opera 
and drama; and incidentally collected a vast lot of material for 
a bibliography of part music, in the course of which he read 
through quantities of music of this class, of every period and 
school. This part of his work has not yet found expression 
in any book or other work, but is reserved for use later on. 

Mr. Tapper has been a successful writer upon musical sub- 
jects, and always along lines of his own. He was a contrib- 
utor, and is rather proud of it, too, he says, to the first issue of 
MUSIC, in November, 1891. His first book was “Chats with 
Music Students,” in 1892; his second, “The Music Life and 
How to Succeed in It,” 1892. He has also written two books 
called “Music Talks with Children,” and he has now in course 
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of publication “The Child’s Music World,” a book of musical 
history for children, without dates. 

This outline of Mr. Tapper’s career would be shamefully 
incomplete if mention were omitted of his having been married 
to Mrs. Bertha Feuring Maas (widow of the late distinguished 
virtuoso, Dr. Maas), herself a distinguished pianist and teach- 
er. But this is another story for later telling. Mr. Tapper’s 
studio is in the new Steinert building, just down by the public 
garden and the common. Happy man to live and work with- 
in sight of the frog pond and the gilded dome of the state- 
house. It is a great world which centers there! 


MISS MARY HOWE. 


Among the American singers who have made _ successes 
abroad, few have been heard with greater devotion and ad- 
.miration than her whose portrait accompanies these lines, 
Mrs. Mary Howe Lavin. During the past year Miss Howe 
has been singing as “guest” in many of the German opera 
houses and everywhere she has been the subject of com- 
mendations as gratifying as they undoubtedly were well de- 
served. At Stettin they called her a nightingale, and said it 
was not merely astonishing but actually incredible that such 
a tone could come from a human throat. Another journal 
in the same city said that in the whole compass of the round 
earth at this time no other such singer was anywhere to be 
found. This was for her Violetta in “Traviata.” At Danzig 
her first appearances were in Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
and they praised her spontaneous and delightful comedy, but 
returned immediately to the fundamental note of all her crit- 
iques, the magical beauty of her voice. In the course of the mu- 
sic lesson in this opera she introduced the famous virtuoso piece 
from David’s “Perle de Brazil,” and a “Frihlingsstimme,” by 
Strauss, awakening thereby an unexampled furore of admira- 
tion. In the staid city of Augsburg she began in “Lucia,” 
and they talked about the exquisite purity, agility, and pleas- 
ing quality of her-tone as well as the unexampled richness of 
compass and expressive quality. 

In short, everywhere the Germans showed that they both 
recognized this unusual quality of art and knew how to appre- 
ciate singing which was first of all, just singing—free from 
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the qualities which almost universally characterize the so- 
called vocalism of the German prima donna. 

In private life Miss Howe is Mrs. William Lavin, her hus- 
band the tenor, engaged this season for the Sembrich concert 
company, which is to bring back to us that richly gifted song- 
bird, Marcella Sembrich. Thus the exchange of art-ministers 
goes on between all the countries of the civilized world, and 





MISS MARY HOWE. 


in the general balancing of the books America does not inva- 
riably lose,—our pessimistic friends to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


MRS. CLARA MURRAY. 


The Redpath Concert company, of which Mme. De Vere- 
Sapio is the prima donna, will have*the services this season of 
the distinguished harpist, Mrs. Clara Murray, well known to the 
7 
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harp public as for several years the representative in charge 
of the Lyon & Healy harp, at the house of the firm in this 
city, and often upon the road. Mrs. Murray, who is a young 
woman in the very prime of her powers, is a very brilliant 
harpist, accustomed to the instrument from earliest childhood, 
knowing all its tender places and its treacherous quicksands 
by long intuition, and handling the instrument with a daring 
and brilliancy which few lady harpists equal. Among the fa- 
vorite pieces in her repertory this season will be the Fantasia 
by Parish-Alvars, the Danse des Fees by Parish-Alvars, the 
Danse des Sylphes by Godoefroid, Marche Sollemnelle by the 
same writer. Naturally she will have with her upon the road 
one of the very best of the concert instruments of this Chicago 
firm, which is now pretty generally recognized as having suc- 
ceeded in leading the manufacture of this instrument in the 
world. 











To the born New Englander, there is a monotony in the 
level landscape prevailing everywhere in the vicinity of Chi- 
cago, and in many parts of Illinois, Kansas, and elsewhere in 
the west, which time only aggravates. To such a man how 
delightful to revisit the elm-shaded streets, the diversified 
country roads with the limpid brooks and fern-covered banks, 
the mossy rocks and ledges, the little fields, the stone fences, 
and the trim rural agriculture of New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, or Maine. Something of this sort appealed to the edi- 
torial mind at Hingham, Mass., during the summer school. 
Delightful in many ways is this curious old town. The in- 
teresting old graveyard I did not visit, yet I saw glimpses 
enough to indicate that to the antiquary this old place would 
be full of interest. Hingham is a suburb of Boston, seven- 
teen miles from the Kneeland street station, around the south 
shore of the great shallow bay which forms the harbor of 
Boston—a bay stretching something like twelve miles across 
in one direction and perhaps seventeen miles in the opposite 
dimension, with islands innumerable and great stretches of 
deep channel, where the navies of the world might float; and 
other square miles where at medium tide the yacht will do 
well to keep upon known soundings. All these suburban 
towns of Boston have at least a partial service to the city by 
boat, and a very pleasant sail it is. From the main streets 
there is often no indication of the proximity of tide water; but 
a cross street opens and behold the water is very near, and at 
the wharf a schooner or two, a few row boats, a yacht or so, 
and at times a harbor steam boat coming or going. 
Hingham might be as far from the madding crowd as the 
shaker village at Canterbury, yet it is only three miles from 
Nantasket, the Coney Island of Boston. There a long and 
natrow peninsula puts out northerly from the south side of 
Boston Bay, at times scarcely more than a quarter of a mile 
wide; then it may extend to a mile, with a high hill, like 
Strawberry Hill or Allerton Point. The whizzing third-rail 
electric of the N. Y., N. H. & Hartford system runs six miles 
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along this peninsula, always within sight of the water on one 
side or the other, ending at the point called Pemberton, where 
the boat makes its last call for Boston, and where there is a 
charming summer hotel and marine views of ever fresh de- 
light. Immediately along one side of this point lies the ship 
channel for Liverpool and all points except those immediately 
to the eastward of Boston. All sorts of craft pass and repass. 
Across the point runs the rapid tide-way from which most of 
the shipping of the back bay finds its way out to the world. 

Another point of interest is the noble hill called Allerton, 
an eminence perhaps two hundred feet high, with a view from 
the ridge in both directions, out to sea, and backwards over 
the great bay of Boston. Here are many gentlemen’s seats 
—charming cottages by the sea, with air and seaview unsur- 
passed. There is another road running along the mainland 
south of Nantasket, called the Jerusalem road, where hand- 
some sea cottages abound and elegant grounds. The chain 
stretches all along the coast down to Cohasset and Scituate. 

Still farther to the south is the old Pilgrim stamping 
ground of Plymouth, and there is the burial hill, the famous 
rock, the Pilgrim hall with its relics, the national monument— 
a very imposing object as seen from the sea, the monument 
to Myles Standish—a few miles away, and the like. And 
what a crooked and queer old harbor is it. A vast bay all 
but shut in by two long and narrow spits of rock, leaving but 
a small tide way which at nearly all stages of the tide runs like 
a mill race. One wonders how the Pilgrims found their way 
in and once in managed to get out. 

x Ok oo» 

Nor are the pleasures of sea-side New England confined 
to the vicinity of Boston. All along the coast from Boston 
to Bar Harbor there is a succession of long points, deep bays, 
and striking sites for summer homes. And what a hold the 
sea has upon the sons of New England! Not alone to live 
along side of, but to sail upon. On one morning this year, 
and that no exception, one could count something like two 
hundred yachts of one size or another in Marblehead harbor 
alone. Some of these were large steam vessels, the Penelope 
at the head with its two hundred and forty feet of length; 
some of them little sailing knock-abouts of no dimensions to 
speak of. Others yachts of thirty, forty and even fifty feet 
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official dimension—pleasure craft with vast spread of sail, 
comfortable cabins, and conveniences of civilized living, suit- 
able for all sorts of coasting voyages. 
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How charming the view when with a good wind one hap- 
pens to fall in with a yacht race. Fifty, sixty great white- 
winged birds of pleasure, each in that funny way yachts have, 
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so unpleasant for the land-lubber, of skating far ever upon one 
ear, flying through the water. Upon the higher rail (water 
is generally running over the lower one) are roosting the 
crew and the guests, in the effort to aid in trimming the boat. 
And how gently some other craft gains upon us; or we in 
turn softly and almost imperceptibly steal away, at length 
leaving all astern as we round the great ledge which forms 
the unmistakable goal of the race. 
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A BIT OF ROAD. 


And queer old Gloucester, with its straggling city built 
quite around three sides of the harbor. You look in vain for 
the “We’re Here” which Kipling celebrated, but the “Abbie 
Deering” is still there. Athd what grewsome old craft lie 
barnacled at the wharves. And then ashore we have the 
quick moving electric railways, bringing you to all sorts of 
summer resort points upon the coast; or if more wise you 
steal away toward the long point, you pass elegant homes, 
beautifully situated upon the sea—one of the farthest being 
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that of the well-known writer, Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Ward. 

And speaking of writers; what place could have been a 
more peaceful haven than Concord, Massachusetts, where 
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Bronson Alcott, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Hawthorne, and so 
many others have made their homes? It is the very per- 
fection of a soft, retired and lovely place. Water views one 
can have around the pond where Thoreau retired. But in 
general it is the quiet of a well preserved New England vil- 
lage, into which water and gas pipes have indeed made their 
way; but as yet no whizzing electric breaks the quiet and in- 
cites the slumberous native to deeds of Sabbath-breaking 
travel. 
* 

In all the vacation I did not once see a mountain—at least 
not a close view. The nearest I came was from that splendid 
hotel at Poland Springs, in Maine. There, sixty miles away, 
the Presidential range of the White mountains lie in noble 
magnificence whenever the air is clear. And in the fore- 
ground lakes, hills, forests,—all the sweet incidents of New 
England rural attractiveness. And the springs themselves— 
there is no need to celebrate them. A full rounded century of 
trial has demonstrated the rare value of the Poland water; 
waters much more potent within the system than anything the 
chemist can account for in his analysis. And so a great com- 
pany of about five hundred guests; some semi-invalid, many 
quite well but hoping to be more so. A beautifully appointed 
hotel, administered with first-class art—a place to be idle in, 
to rest, to get pure air, or even upon occasions to work in. 
And always the elegancies of modern life richly present at 
call. 

I consider it not the least of the attractions here that the 
great building of the State of Maine, from the world’s fair in 
Chicago, has been brought here and erected as a sort of annex 
to the hotel. It stands about two hundred feet away in a 
grove. The first floor is the reading room and library, and a 
charming place it is. The second story is fitted up with rooms 
and baths, for guests preferring the comparative quiet of this 
building, so far from the main hotel; the third story, an art 
gallery, in which there are charming and several valuable 
pictures,—a collection which many cities might envy. And 
the whole affair gotten up, administered and carried out by 
the Messrs. Hiram Ricker & Sons, with the finished hotel- 
keeping art which America possesses in the highest degree, 
and nowhere illustrated in higher perfection than here. But 
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what has this to do with our vigorously opening musical sea- 
son? 
* 

According to all appearances the musical clubs of one kind 
and another are now, and are destined still more to be, one of 
the most important factors in musical progress in this coun- 
try. The ladies amateur clubs, of which almost every town 
of any size has one or more, are diligently stirring themselves 
to find new fields to conquer; some of the older have now 
been systematically at work for five or six years, during which 
they have taken up the more prominent symphonies and or- 
chestral works of the great composers in four hand arrange- 
ments for piano, all sorts of biographical papers have been 
presented and semi-critical comparisons of different works 
with each other, and in many cases trio and quartet concerts 
for stringed instruments and piano have covered the more 
representative compositions in this form of literature. As 
noticed in these pages last year several of the clubs have defin- 
itely turned in the direction of supporting orchestral per- 
formances, the orchestra being naturally somewhat incom- 
plete, but the field thus opened is a very large one and there 


is room for almost indefinite expansion in it. 
Another class of club work is that carried on more in the 


style of a systematic musical study by the Derthick Musical- 
Literary clubs, of which there are one or two hundred in 
active existence; and many other clubs working along similar 
plans independent of that crganization.. In all these clubs, 
familiarity with the great composers and a comprehensive 
view of the specific field covered by each of the leading com- 
posers, are the main elements sought. Very naturally there 
are many difficulties attending this kind of study, especially 
in the smaller places, partly in consequence of the lack of 
musical libraries and partly from the imperfect interpretative 
training of the amateur pianists. Nevertheless, very remark- 
able work is being done, which cannot fail to have an import- 
ant bearing upon the musical status of this country in the next 
generation. 


One of the improvements which is sure to be accomplished 
by this revival of interest in music as a literature will work 
out in the practical training of pianists. Forty or fifty years 
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ago the ordinary music student had an extremely meagre 
training. Very few of them reached any interpretative tech- 
nic more exacting than the works of Gottschalk and Wollen- 
haupt; a few of the most advanced played some pieces by 
William Mason; for show pieces they used to play a set of 
variations by Henry Herz. The entire opening up of the 
classical master works—meaning thereby the pianoforte com- 
positions of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin and Schumann,—be- 
longs to the last twenty years of piano teaching, and even now 
there are many graduates from colleges and conservatories 
who are very poorly prepared to interpret music of this class. 
successfully. The points in the education which are left un- 
touched or insufficiently developed are primarily two: First, 
the technic, and especially the touch, is not developed as it 
should be for expressive playing; and, second, the musical 
consciousness of the student is not quickened and diversified 
as it must be in order to enter freely into the changing fancies 
of these great masters of musical imagination. 

The central principles of the latter part of this training have 
been covered by many writers, over and over again; and the 
letters reaching this office from all parts-of the country show 
that the idea is taking hold with a great deal of persistence, 
and that piano playing is shaping itself more and more after 
a higher and a more truly musical standard. 

oe 

There is one point in this progress at which I confess my- 
self very much surprised. It is’ the extreme slowness with 
which current piano teaching modifies itself in the direction 
of an easy, free and elastic technic. Practically speaking 
there are three different types of technical development now 
actively competing with each other in this country for mas- 
tery. The first one, naturally, is the old German idea of the 
quiet hand, stationary arm and the hammer finger, the point 
of the finger having little or no sensitiveness. This type of 
elementary training prevails almost uniformly in Germany 
and in all German educated teachers in this country, excepting 
the very small number who are able to play the piano. Every- 
body who learns to play the piano and reflects upon the sub- 
ject at all, finds out sooner or later that an inflexible wrist is 
the most persistent opponent to easy and expressive piano 
playing, and that vitality of tone depends upon a supple and 
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sensitive finger. The regular German exercises are extremely 
well adapted to develop a rigid and unyielding wrist and the 
system does not seem to contain any kind of apparatus for 
remedying this defect; which, by the way, ought never to have 
existed, since a stiff wrist is purely an artificial creation due 
to faulty instruction. A child playing the piano upon a ra- 
tional principle would never develop this rigidity of wrist. 
With reference to tone quality, also, the German system leaves 
everything to be desired. The secret of expressive touch upon 
the piano is an intense vitality at the finger points. All those 
who have this naturally and who play with feeling, get a 
musical tone without any difficulty. Those who have not 
musical feeling and who play by rule, have no feeling at the 
end of their fingers and the tone is meaningless and dry. 

The second characteristic type of pianoforte instruction, 
now contending for mastery in this country, is a purely Amer- 
ican invention, having in it very much of the standard German 
method, together with certain proceedings peculiar to itself. 
I mean now the Virgil system. The Virgil system has cer- 
tain very remarkable merits, the foremost of which is that of 
securing an equalized finger force. For the development of 
an entirely reliable set of fingers, irrespective of what I mean 
by touch, the Virgil system is probably as perfect an apparatus 
as has ever been devised; and if this were the whole of piano 
playing, or even the essential part of it, all teachers would be 
obliged to follow the Virgil system in proportion as they de- 
sired to arrive quickly at an equalized finger action. Every- 
thing in the way of speed and: certainty belonging to finger 
action the Virgil system secures with very gratifying pre- 
cision. Contrary to the expectations of those who first ob- 
served it, it has been developed in such a way that the mental 
element in playing is encouraged rather than discouraged by 
the use of the clavier, and this also is an important advantage. 
It is a system for which I have a very great respect, although 
I consider it fallacious to a certain extent. Mr. Virgil is a 
very acute and careful observer, and he has modified his sys- 
tem continually during the ten or fifteen years that it has been 
before the larger musical public, and no doubt will continue 
to modify it as a more advanced conception of pianoforte 
technic requires him to do. 

The third system of piano technic is that of Dr. Mason, 
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which was originally nothing more than a few simple exer- 
cises having for their object the development of flexibility and 
certain musical qualities in the playing. This, by degrees, 
during thirty years, has been somewhat elaborated until it 
now consists of a rather complete thesaurus of passage forms, 
especially of scales, arpeggios and broken thirds, and a school 
of touch which stands entirely alone among the pianoforte de- 
vices of the world. The curious thing about this system is its 
extreme simplicity, in spite of the very large number of exer- 
cises which it contains, and the importance it places upon touch 
as being the cornerstone of piano playing. When properly 
administered, the Mason system possesses certain advantages 
which no other technical system possesses at all in anything 
like the same degree, viz.: the finger point becomes sensitive, 
the tone strong, pure, expressive and delicate. The wrist re- 
mains entirely unconstricted and the playing is both reliable 
and highly musical. These qualities are due to the peculiar 
combinations of practice methods and especially to the two 
finger exercises which entirely prevent the forming of the fin- 
ger into a stiff, unyielding hammer, so well known as the ideal 
of most German pedagogues. This unyielding hammer of the 
German school is a practical development of systematic ‘in- 
struction; no pianist having a hand in that condition is able 
to play anything expressively. The schoolmaster’s playing 
and the artist’s playing are of widely different types, which 
everybody who knows German piano playing recognizes at 
once. Artists have their hands free and expressive as a conse- 
quence of the musical uses to which they put them. 
hee ae 

Early in September the promising young American singer, 
Miss Rose Ettinger, was in Chicago, and an opportunity was 
given two or three friends to hear her. She sang first of all the 
famous “Bell” song in “Lakme;” then Schubert’s “Hedge 
Roses,” a Villanella, a little Bird Song by Taubert (one which 
Gerster used to sing), an aria from Mozart’s “Il re Pastore,” and 
Brahms’ “Wiegenlied.” Miss Ettinger’s voice is what would 
generally be called a coloratur'voice, the head register being of 
singular purity and delightful quality. Her medium voice, 
contrary to the usual state of such voices, is of more than 
ordinary volume and of very fine quality. Her intonation is 
exquisitely pure, her vocal technique superior in agility, stac- 
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. cato work and the like, as well as in legato and phrasing. Her 
interpretations show the influence of her instructors, Mrs. 
Sara Hershey Eddy, one of the most sensible and competent 
teachers of singing in the world, and Mme. Marchesi, whom 
Mrs. Eddy has so well described as the star of vocal teachers. 
Miss Ettinger has had instruction also from Mme. Gerster in 
German songs, and her advantages of association and hear- 
ing have been of the very best. All this shows in her singing, 
which is of a character altogether exceptional. It is the voice 
of a maiden, free from passion and the now almost universal 
Weltschmerz; it sounds well in everything, but best of all in 
pure melodies like those of Schubert. It would be a perfect 
voice for Schumann’s “Moonlight,” and for Mendelssohn’s 
“Jerusalem” and “O for the Wings of a Dove.” 

Miss Ettinger will appear in concerts this season, in Ger- 
many, her first appearance being with Nikisch at the Gewand- 
haus in Leipsic ,then she will have six concerts in Russia, 
going no farther than Moscow, however, and in March six 
concerts in Holland. Next year very possibly she will appear 
in opera. She was wanted for opera at the royal opera in 
Berlin this season in “Lakme,” “Dinorah,” and “Lucia,” or 
“Rigoletto.” As Miss Ettinger is at present only twenty years 
old, her mentor, Mrs. Eddy, desires her to mature gradually, 
and to avoid placing upon her beautiful organ undesirable 
strain until her physique has gained in solidity. In manner 
Miss Ettinger is simple and pleasing. 

From all appearances she is likely to become one of the first 
singers of the world, provided only that she continues to learn, 
and maintains the purity of her exquisite organ. Even at 
present her art is of truly cosmopolitan kind which will go 
current in any part of the world. She is a most promising 
young artist, and bids fair to establish herself in the number 
of singers whose art enriches the world and adds a page to 
history. 

oe a6 

A man who is just now setting himself to raise the stand- 
ard of piano playing in Chicago is the well-known and fas- 
cinating personality, Mr. W. C. E. Seeboeck. Mr. Seeboeck 
was formerly a pupil of Rubinstein, and his technique very 
fine. He came in to see me the other day and told me that 
he is now practicing six hours a day upon a repertory which 
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he mentioned, including the usual concert pieces of Liszt, 
Chopin, Schumann and the like. He played me several new 
things of his own from his Suite Humoristique, which is pres- 
ently to be published, I believe, by the John Church com- 
pany. The Suite contains seven numbers, a Prelude, Sara- 
bande, Pastorale, Serenade Napolitaine, Courante, Gavotte 
and Gigue. The Sarabande and the Serenade are very charm- 
ing things. 

In about two months Mr. Seeboeck intends to give a re- 
cital, and he is also in the market for a few recitals out of town. 
As his repertory is sufficiently large, his touch delightful, and 
his style, particularly in his own modern antiques, the: con- 
summation of delicacy and daintiness, he is sure to please. As 
a composer he ought some day to make his mark. He has 
written about three hundred songs, and a variety of piano 
pieces, chamber compositions, a piano concerto (played with 
the Chicago orchestra) and the like, not to mention two or 


three operas. In all a man to admire. 
W.S. B. M. 




















A NEW CHROMATIC HARP. 


In the Brussels Exposition a harp was shown having twelve 
strings to the octave, and capable, therefore, of playing all kinds 
of chromatic passages without the use of pedals. The manner in 
which this is effected is rather interesting; the strings belonging 
to the scale of C were started from the left hand side of the head 
of the harp, and were fastened on the right hand side of the sounding 
board, thus giving them a diagonal relation to the general line of the 
instrument. The remaining tones of the chromatic scale started 
from the right hand side of the head of the harp and were fastened 
on the left hand side of the sounding board; thus the two sets of 
strings crossed somewhere about mid way, and this was the point 
where the playing was expected to be done. Naturally, the increased 
number of strings diminished the space available for each, and thus 
made it more likely that one string should strike against another 
in vibrating, as often happened in the old fashioned pianos. Among 
the advantages claimed for this instrument was, that it would be 
able to perform the Preludes and Fugues of Bach, which are entirely 
impossible upon the double action harp. 

In response to the claims put forward regarding this instrument, 
a letter appears in “La Guide Musicale,” of Aug. 8th, 1897, from M. 
Hasselmans, the celebrated professor of the harp in the Paris Con- 
servatory. Mr. Hasselmans begins by calling attention to the fact 
that the old harps of Egypt and the Middle Ages, us well as cf 
Ireland and Wales, formerly contained all the semi-tones; and as 
the frames of these instruments were rather small, the strings were 
necessarily crowded, and the sonority of the instruments very lim- 
ited. The single action harp, which was the first one to dispense 
of strings for semi-tones, was produced about 1760 by an inventor 
named Simon, living at Brussels. This made it quite easy to play 
in the more usual keys. The modern harp with double action was 
invented about 1811 by Sebastian Erard, of Paris; his improvement 
consisted in limiting the strings to seven in each octave, and his 
double action consisted of revolving discs operated by pedals, each 
shortening the vibrating length of the strings a semi-tone or a whole 
step. There were seven of these pedals, each operating all the notes 
of the same name throughout the instrument; that is to say, the 
C pedal, when pressed half way down, raises all the C flats to C 
natural; when pressed entirely down, it raises C natural to C sharp; 
and so on with any other note in the scale. By means of these pedals, 
a greater space was gained for the vibration of the strings, whereby 
the sonority of the Erard harp was very much greater than the 
harps used previously. 


8 
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Mr. Hasselmans admits that many of the harp parts written by 
Wagner are impossible of execution, unless divided between two in- 
struments; this, however, is no reflection upon the harp itself, but 
simply upon the composer who declined to conform to the very cb- 
vious rule of adapting his writing to the capacity of the instrument 
for which it was intended. These harp parts, however, are now 
performed by dividing them between two players, in the same man- 
ner as the violin parts in the “Ride of the Valkyries.” On the 
other hand, Mr. Hasselmans says there are other passages in the 
Wagnerian parts highly characteristic of the best powers of the in- 
strument, which would be entirely impossible upon this new chromat- 
ic harp without pedals, no matter how many harps might be used, cr 
how the parts might be divided. Moreover, he calls attention to the 
very plain fact that the harp is not a chromatic instrument; that its 
peculiar musical power lies in its harmonic effects and its glissando 
in diatonic effects. Moreover, he claims that the Fugues of Bach are 
not at all desirable matter for the harp; that the harp tone, in 
spite of its beauty in certain respects, is not suited for compositions 
of this kind, and that it is much better to leave the Fugues to the 
piano or organ for which they were written. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, he concludes that the so-called improvement in the harp is not 
an improvement at all, and he cites, moreover, the fact that the 
celebrated John Henry Pape received a patent in 1845 for an improve- 
ment almost exactly similar. 


THE PITTSBURG CONCERT SEASON. 


From the announcement of The Pittsburg Orchestra for the com- 
ing season it appears that a very choice selection of works will be 
given. The list of Symphonies for the present season is a little 
peculiar, as it contains only two of Beethoven, the 1st and 7th, 
Dvorak’s ‘‘From the New World,” one each by Mozart and Raff, and 
the Schumann 8rd. The list of soloists is quite large, considering 
the number of concerts, which are only ten. Rosenthal and Sher- 
wood are mentioned as pianists, Marteau and Voelker as violinists, 
Alex. Heindl as ’cellist, and for vocalists, Campanari, Williams 
and Antoinnette Trebelli. Among the prominent members of the 
orchestra is Mr. Friedrich Voelcker, concertmeister, who used to be 
with Thomas in the same capacity, and our old friend Mr. Thomas 
Ryan at the head of the violas; he is one of the original members of 
the Mendelssohn Quintette Club of Boston. 

We have received the advance announcements of the Art Society 
of Pittsburg, advertising an attractive list of concerts, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Georg Henschel, Max Heinrich, David Bispham and the 
Kneisel String Quartet. There is also a very attractive star course 
of reading and concerts, all these under the general management, 
it would appear, of Mr. George H. Wilson, who will be so well remem- 
bered from his connection with the Music Bureau of the World’s Fair 
and the Chicago Orchestra 
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ORGAN RECITALS BY MR. CLARENCE EDDY. 


This distinguished master of the organ, a player of international 
reputation, will play recitals in the United States until about the mid- 
dle of January, 1898, at which time his engagements abroad necessi- 
tate his returning to Europe, where he has been mainly residing for 
the past two years. His advance circular for the present season is now 
published, containing besides the usual array of press notices (which 
in Mr. Eddy’s case are from the widest possible and most eminent 
sources) three specimen programs, composed very largely of new 
compositions. The range of these programs is truly exxtraordinary, 
covering the present activity of organ composers of nearly the whole 
world. On account of their interest to organ students, they are given 
in full: 


SPECIMEN PROGRAM I. 


RIS 00. SL COW re 0 o.a8o clave bowie a de wish einige Dene Oreste Ravanello 


a. Evening Song ) - : 
b. Nuptial March { 0.) Maier ene wernerrire nearest Vy 


CONN CHOU Siro Go 5 Hea Beis dha tieeie ce cvisie Sods Ueubeed King Hall 
Rhapsodie on Catalonian Airs (MewW)............-..00e- Eugene Gigot 
PMG OAGUON, “ON: 4B iii ie bok bie Cee rks vie etase Alex. Guilmant 
Prelude and Fugue in D major................seeeeeeeeee J. S. Bach | 
a. Sarabande, op. 49 ) une p u 

b. Berceuse, op. 105 § (new) (Arranged by Guilmant) oan iene 
CORPIGR  CUONE TF oi ics ow vecase ceive gncleas ene ccces W. Wolstenholme 
Romance, “Simple Ave” (Arranged by Aug. Durand)..... Fr. Thome 
Finale alla Schumann, op. 83 (new)............-0+--eee/ Alex. Guilmant 


SPECIMEN PROGRAM II. 


Dota” TAF SII ea as ees Ske See Cdn nae cee ws ae elton J. S. Bach 
PRROERIE IRC GE oo oc ENS s ohare ne daltnas ea tines. epee E. H. Lemare 
Sonata in D major (manuscript), in the style of Handel...... 
W. Wolstenholme 
I.—Introduction, Largo—Allegro. Il.—Largo. III.—Minuet. 


i CC Bh TE ars ct ee Sica ee eae Conese Robert Schumann 

Wa, <5 OE CO goo aaa cide nd nauk 6h cceo pieibeewpeneuta J. L. Krebs 

Larghetto and Finale (from a Sonata)............... Filippo Capocci 

“Shepherds’ Farewell to the Holy Family’”................ H. Berlioz 

(Arranged by Guilmant.) 

Double Theme varie (manuscript)................. Samuel Rousseau 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 

Shs SBS Ula i ieerc.a/ ics hao diack cra nrerm nies Ws bielapaceieamume Franz Schubert 
(Arranged by Clarence Eddy.) 

bi... Seria COLOR sg it oii aec oo caseldientcccev see Richard Wagner 


(Arranged by Clarence Eddy.) 
a. Romance..... ) 


Grand Chorus (.2.00 00 (cts Tete nets eee ees Henri Deshayes 
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SPECIMEN PROGRAM III. 


Suite Gothique, op. 28 L. Boellmann 
I.—Introduction—Choral. 
II.—Minuet Gothique. 
III.—Priere 4 Notre Dame. 
IV.—Toccata. 
a. Pastorale in F (new) Clarence Lucus 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) 
b. “The Answer” W. Wolstenholme 
Sonata in C minor, No. 5 Alex. Guilmant 
(Dedicated to Clarence Eddy.) . 


I.—Allegro Appassionato. II.—Adagio. III.—Scherzo. 
IV.—Recitativo. V.—Choral et Fugue. 
Romance in D flat (new) 
Three Pieces, op. 29 
I.—Prelude. II.—Cantilene. 
Prelude to D minor, op. 78 
a. Serenade (arranged by E. H. Lemare) 
b. Andante in D 


Fugue on “Hail Columbia” 
(From the Sonata in E flat, No. 1.) 


THE APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB, OF CHICAGO. 


This sterling organization announces its twenty-sixth season, 
during which four concerts will be given at the Chicago Auditorium. 
The Messiah will be given twice, December 21 and 23; the other dates 
are February 21 and April 21. It is stated that one old oratorio will 
form one of these concerts and the other will be devoted to one 
new work. Mr. William L. Tomlins remains the musical director. 


THE SPIERING QUARTETTE. 


The Spiering String Quartette, after an active time of prepara- 
tion, is about entering upon the most busy and prosperous season 
of its experience. All the :nembers having withdrawn from the 
Chicago Orchestra, they are now at liberty to rehearse to any ex- 
tent desired and to travel according to public demand. The quar- 
tette stands the same as last year, the first violin being Mr. Theodore 
Spiering, second violin Mr. Otto Roeehborn, viola Mr. Adolf Weidig, 
and ’cello Mr. Herman Diestel. They will give six concerts in 
Chicago, at Handel Hall, the dates being October 26, November 16, 
December 14, January 18, 1898, February 15, and March 15. In addi- 
tion to these, they will play several times before the Quadrangle 
Club of the Chicago University. Among their nearest out of town 
dates the following: Nashville, Tenn., Oct. 23; St. Louis, Nov. 9; 
Bloomington, Nov. 10, etc. The Club maintained a high standard 
throughout all last year, and the prospect is that their playing will 
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be still better the present season, inasmuch as loyal devotion to art 
cannot fail of growing by what it feeds upon. The first concert will 
be at Central Music Hall, Chicago, Oct. 7. 


ANECDOT®S OF BRAHMS. 


One day Brahms was found packing several bottles of champagne 
into a basket. On being asked what he was about, he replied: “They 
are for ——, whose new orchestral work has its first performance 
tonight. When he gets to his supper after the concert, I want him 
and his family to have a good time.” 

Shortly before his last illness he received a visit from the wife 
of an eminent but impecunious Bohemian composer. Brahms urged 
her to induce her husband to move to Vienna, as that would help 
him in his career. “If poverty is your only drawback,” said Brahms, 
“that is easily overcome. Take of my means whatever you choose. I 
myself need very little.’ The poor woman was so overcome with 
emotion that her sobs prevented her from answering him. 

Another woman is spoken of who was such a warm admirer of 
Brahms and his music, that in her last will she left him her whole 
fortune—a considerable sum. Brahms investigated the case, and 
finding that the woman’s husband had by this will been seriously 
wronged, he hastened to the courts and took steps to renounce his 
claim so that the property reverted to the woman’s family. 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY AT PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The Pittsfield Symphony Society was recently organized in Pitts- 
field, Mass., having for its object the permanent maintenance of a 
first class concert orchestra. : 

The plan is as follows: The members of the society will interest 
as many honorary members as possible, who, by the yearly payment 
of three dollars, will be entitled to tickets for each of the three con- 
certs to be given by the society during each season. These concerts 
will consist of a high grade of orchestral music, with the assistance 
of well known soloists. 

The orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr. F. J. Liddle, will 
start out with about twenty nen, but they hope to add to their 
instrumentation later. In particular, they would like to hear from 
good oboe and bassoon players, who wish to locate, as there are none 
in that vicinity. Their instrumentation is as follows: Seven vio- 
lins, viola, ’cello, bass, flute, two clarinets, two horns, two trumpets, 
two trombones and tympani. 

The president of the society is Mr. H. Neill Wilson and its secre- 
tary is Mr. Walter Dutton. 


THE CLAQUE IN “FAUST.” 


An unusually interesting document is the list of cues given to 
the members of the claque at the Paris Grand Opera. One of these, 
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designed for the use of the hired claqueurs during a performance of 
“Faust,” is given as follows: 

First act (end of monologue)—When Faust exclaims ‘God’’ for 
the third time, slight applause. 

Second act—At the exit of Faust and Mephistopheles, slight ap- 
plause. 

Third act—After the cavatina, shouts of “Bravo.” 

Fourth act—After the duet of Faust and Marguerite, slight ap- 
plause. 

After each act, loud cries, ‘‘Encore.” 

Marguerite: 

Second act—After her grand air, shouts of “Bravo” continuous. 

Third act—During her waltz song, after the trill, unstinted ap- 
plause, long continued, loud. 

Third act—After the “romance aux étoiles,” great applause. 

Fourth act—After the scene at the church, ordinary applause. 

After third, fourth and fifth acts, loud calls, “Encore.” 

The official claque, although a thing unknown to us in this coun- 
try, exists in almost every opera house on the European continent. 
By its efforts singers and composers have often been boosted into 
fame, or irretriveably damned. And wise artists and authors con- 
ciliate it whenever they can, sometimes at considerable expense. 


MINOR MENTION. 


Mr. Frederick W. Root worked at Bay View during the summer, 
where his classes were remarkably successful. 

Mr. William R. Crawford, of Newark, N. J., proposes a new meth- 
od of marking organ registration in music. He proposes to desigitate 
the class of stop desired by the initial D for diapason, S for string, 
R for reed and F for flute. Above the mark for tone-quality he would 
write a 16, 8 or 4 for pitch. Thus the expression F-4 would denote 
the addition or subtraction of a fiute stop of four feet; R-16 the 
addition or subtraction of a sixteen feet reed, and so on. Additions 
he indicates by a plus sign; subtractions by a minus. In this way 
the registration is marked in general terms, which the organist will 
translate according to the appointment of his instrument, and the 
marking is reduced to a minimum, while at the same time being prac- 
tically as complete as at present, inasmuch as most of the stop 
designations in the works of Best and other liberal registrators have 
to be translated into the nearest available equivalents, except upon 
organs of the largest existing class. 

Mr. W. L. Blumenschein of Dayton, Ohio, seems to be doing a 
very strong musical work. His conservatory promises to open the 
season with a larger attendance than ever, and he mentions that 
more than one hundred and thirty of his students have developed 
into teachers, while many others are before the public as singers 
and players. : 

Mr. W. Waugh Lauder announces a series of eight Beethoven 
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readings, composed mainly of the sonatas of Beethoven, to take place 
in the Chicago Athenaeum building, Sept. 18, 20, 22, 24, 25, 27, 29 and 
Oct. 1. 

LETTER FROM MR. EUGENE GRUENBERG. 


113 Dartmouth Street, 
Boston, Mass., Sept. 2, 1897. 
W. S. B. MATHEWS, ESQ., 
Editor MUSIC, Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sir—I have just received your September issue and wish to 
express my very best thanks to you for the kind words you have to 
say in regard to Mr. Eugene Gruenberg. 

I wish, however, to call vour attention to the fact that I am not 
“head of the violin department of the N. E. C. of Music,” my position 
being on an equal footing with the one kept by my colleague. That 
erroneous statement was, to my regret, brought once before by an- 
other prominent magazine, and you would, by allowing a conspicuous 
place to these lines in the next issue of your valuable paper greatly 
oblige, yours most sincerely, EUGENE GRUENBERG. 

“THE SON OF MAN.” . 
Squam Lake, August 20, 1897. 


To the Editor of MUSIC: I have not seen among your occasional 
mentions of new and large works by American composers any men- 
tion of the cantata “The Son of Man,” by that excellent musician, 
Dr. Frank R. Rix, of Lowell, Mass. I have looked through the work 
and find it admirably written. It was given in Lowell as a vesper 
service, in 1886, with good success. It lies along the same line of 
text as the “Messiah,” but only a very few of the numbers employ 
texts already set by Handel. It is in three parts; an Introduction; 
Part I., “The Savior’s Birth,” and Part II., “The Life and Teachings 
of the Son of Man.” The text is conceived from a Unitarian or Uni- 
versalist standpoint, the passion being wholly ignored. The story is 
confined to the myth of the birth of Christ, the usual texts apper- 
taining to the nativity, and to the teachings. Among the numbers 
there are several of especial interest, and everywhere we find evi- 
dences of sound musicianship and serious work. It is, it seems to me, 
worthy of being better known, particularly as it is practicable for 
large choirs, as a service. Respectfully, 

EGBERT SWAYNE. 


GERMAN GLEANINGS. 
By Charlotte Teller. 


In a former number of the “Deutsche Rundschau,” Carl Krebs 
had an article on “Musical Life in Berlin,” in which he writes both 
as critic and narrator. He says he would prefer to touch only upon 
the lasting in musical life, that is, the musical literature and com- 
positions, but that “personality has gained too much significance in 
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modern concert life to remain unconsidered.” And as individuality 
becomes more highly developed the musician tends to become a spe- 
cialist. There was a time when each musician was both composer 
and interpreter; to-day we have excellent composers who can neither 
play nor direct, and directors and virtuosos who do not compose. 
Mr. Krebs does not say whether or not he deprecates the modern 


tendency. 
ok * * 


Berlioz was the intellectual ancestor of a long line of talented 
directors, among whom the two in Eerlin, Hans Richter and Raphael 
Maszkowski, are to-day worthy of study and analysis. They are ex- 
ceedingly strong personalities, but very dissimilar. Richter strikes 
one at first as cold and repressed, until his deep musical perception 
and sincerity are felt. On occasion, when he is aroused by some such 
composition as the ‘‘Fourteenth Rhapsody” or the “Mephisto Walza,” 
he becomes brilliant. Maszkowski, on the other hand, seems at first 
to have more “temperament” than depth, for he is all life and motion. 
Though a careful interpreter, this impulsiveness will at times lead 


him beyond his goal, and spoil the effect of a climax. 
* * % 


In speaking of Liszt’s ‘‘Legende von der heiligen Eiizabeth,” Krebs 
says that though aiming at a religious impression, it succeeds only 
in giving an effect of “‘The Church,’ and appeals more to the 
aesthetic than to the religious sense. Brahm’s “Deutsches Requiem” 
excites religious ecstacy, while the “Legende’’ rouses merely an 


eager curiosity as to what is to follow. 
* * * 


At the opening of the Saales Bechstein in Berlin there were three 
notable evenings; one with Rubenstein, one with Von Bulow as 
soloists, the third a Brahms evening. The Brahms evening probably 
gave the purest artistic pleasure. That glorious clarinet quintette, 
especially its bold, deeply romantic adagio, must have united both the 
adversaries and admirers of the Vienna master in surprise. 

The piano concerts were interesting in allowing a close compari- 
son of the two great soloists. Though very different in most points, 
Von Bulow and Rubenstein were alike in their strong subjectivity. 
Von Bulow worked at the composition from without; he weighed the 
effect, put in a light here, and deepened a shadow there, made a 
few changes in the composition, then worked it up as an organic 
whole. Rubenstein went at it the other way; without bothering 
himself about details, he grasped the piece as a whole, with such 
force sometimes that it seemed as if it would be crushed. He became 
one with his work and, when he played it, gave himself to the audi- 
ence. In that was his great excellence and also his weakness. 
Bulow was always comparatively sure, even if his nerves played him 
a trick. Rubenstein depended entirely on his mood, and therefore, et 
times, played at odds with himeeit and his composition. 


A‘short biography of Franz Schubert in a late article in the 
*‘Deutsche Revue” gives some recently discovered letters of Schubert. 
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He says, ‘“‘The grandmaster of German song has hitherto been the 
step-child of biographical literature. The cause of this neglect is 
not hard to find. The outer life of Franz Schubert passed more 
quietly and uneventfully than that of any other of our great mu- 
sicians”—yet the life of this master was passed under unspeakably 
hard conditions; the most pressing need of bread accompanied him 
to his grave. Schubert was not raised by the favor of the great, nor 
kept by rank from the lowly. One day for him went like another. 
Travel broke in but seldom on his regular activity at the desk, and 
to all appearances we meet but a quiet, little interesting existence in 
his life history. Under this exterior, however, his life was warm, 
rich and poetical. 

There is, however, a great want felt in writing his biography; 
for conversations, memoirs, diaries, business and private corre- 
spondence are essential sources of biography; and every scrap of 
correspondence which has been collected toward writing Schubert’s 
life made only a small collection of forty until the writer of this 
article found about thirty more. Schubert wrote probably as much 
as other composers whose letters count up into the hundreds, but his 
fame was so small that his correspondence was not kept. His diary, 
too, written so regularly, was distributed piecemeal by a certain 
autograph collector, and only eight pages remain together. 

Spraun writes in his “memoirs” that when he first met Schubert, 
a twelve-year-old boy, he was‘ “always serious and seldom cheerful,’ 
but exceptionally enthusiastic over the violin and the old masters, 
Bach, Handel, Haydn and Mozart. 

Krommer’s Symphonies were all the fashion about this time, and 
Schubert did not enjoy their trivialities. Once when a symphony 
of Kozeluch was being performed and the other boys were grumbling 
over the old-fashioned music, Schubert, usually bashful and retiring, 
flew into a passion and called cut in his childish voice, ‘There is 
more rhyme and reason in this than in all of Krommer’s, which 
you play so willingly.” 

Schubert’s difficulties in composition were all of a material kind; 
he could not afford music-paper and could get hold of very little or- 
dinary paper. His friend Spann came to his aid and supplied him 
with material and encouragement, and Schubert began his indefati- 
gable composition. 

One day when Spann had expressed his delight with one of the 
young man’s songs, Schubert asked him simply, ‘‘Do you really think 
I can make something of myself?” And then he added, “Well, some- 
times I have thought I might become worth something, but who can 
succeed after Beethoven!” 

When we think of Schubert, who in 1814 had already composed 
songs like “Gretchen am Spinurade” and the “Schafer’s Klagelied,” 
being compelled for three.years to instruct children in the rudiments 
of reading, writing and arithmetic, we have indeed a true picture of 
Pegasus in harness.” During the second year of this drudgery he 
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wrote two complete Masses, a Symphony, four Sonatas and a long 
list of piano pieces, besides four hundred songs. Among these are 
forty-five of Goethe’s poems set to music. 

“Rastlose Liebe” so excited him at the first reading that, like 
Goethe himself, he did not rest until he had put his impression into 
tangible form; he ‘wrote the music before he laid aside the poem. 
In the same way he was inspired by the “Erlkénig.’’ He had been 
reading it, walking up and down the room in his excitement, when 
he quickly seated himself and dashed off the music as fast as pen 
could run over paper. He had no piano and did not try it over, but 
that very evening it was sung without change, and was received with 
enthusiasm. Yet at the time when his songs were sung in all 
the drawing-rooms of Vienna, by Vogl, Schubert could find no pub- 
lisher, and had not the money to rent a piano. 

“Many believed that Schubert was a phlegmatic man, whom noth- 
_ing could affect; those who knew him better knew how deeply he felt 
his creations and how they were given to the world through suffering. 
Anyone who has seen him on a norning when he was at work, glow- 
ing, with beaming eyes, with even a different voice, like a somnambu- 
list, will never forget the impression. Afternoons he was indeed 
another person. He was sensitive and deep feeling, only he did 
not like to lay his feelings bare, but locked them up within himself.’* 








(By Mrs. Emma Thomas.) 

Question: Would you give special instruction in breathing to all 
the pupils? 

Answer: No, I weuld not. In teaching vocal music in the public 
schools, very little instruction regarding the manner of breathing 
should be given the class. Children as a rule breath easily and cor- 
rectly, and if we should see one who did not, we should take that one 
alone and give him instruction separate from the class. Very few 
teachers are capable of correct instruction in the methods of breath- 
ing. 


Question: What do you mean by saying, “Be careful of the kind 
of songs you choose for the children?” 


Answer: I mean that we tnust not oniy select music that is good 
itself, and suited to the child’s voice, but we must be particularly 
careful as to the words. Give the children songs that have some 
thought which they can remember, and which will interest them. 

You are cultivating the child’s taste for good or bad music; see 
that you give the best; give them good examples to imitate always. 

To tell them stories about the songs is perhaps the best way to 


arouse their interest and concentrate their thoughts. we 


Question: About how nany rote songs should be given ina year? 

Answer: It depends very much on the children. If they do not 
take up a song very readily, do not dwell on that one song until they 
are so tired of it they can not sing. Let it rest awhile and try an- 
other. 

About eighteen songs in the first six months of school is a good 
number. Then again do not try to do too many, but get all there 
is out of one song. Know your songs thoroughly, enter into the spirit 
of the songs and keep an old one new and fresh as long as possible. 


Question: My children have a very hard time learning syn- 
copated time. How do you teach it? 


Answer: If the children understand the divided beat thoroughly, 
they will not have a great amount of trouble in learning synco- 
pated time. 

Take two measures, for example, in three-four meter in eighth 
notes; after they have sung them correctly, tie the second and 
third notes together, the fourth and fifth, the sixth and seventh, 
and so on, in such a way that you have practically a quarter note 
beginning upon each half beat holding across the beat. Then write 
a quarter in place of each tied pair and explain that the last two 
examples are the same and are sung just alike. 
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Question: Will you please give the colors for the scale work 
and how you use them? 

Answer: I give my youngest pupils the color work as prepara- 
tory to chart work. They enjoy the music family. I obtained my 
ideas from D. Bachelder, of Philadelphia. 


COLORS FOR THE SCALE. 


Red for do, orange for re, yellow for mi, green for fa, light blue 
for sol, dark blue for la, heliotrope for si, red for do. The first asso- 
ciation of tones and color is by means of the colored balls. It is 
very interesting to the children to discover that their familiar play- 
things have a new meaning. The red, yellow and blue balls can be 
personified as robin, canary and blue birds. Little musical games 
may be made up so as to present the tones, in many ways thus 
constantly deepening their impression. The mental effect of the 
tones is then studied more thoroughly and the children, whose per- 
ceptive faculties are now more alive, constantly discover fresh char- 
acteristics in them. Of course, various means have been employed 
to give the tones a personal reality. Of these the children take most 
interest in what is called “The Musical Family.” We have already 
discovered that some of the tones seem masculine, while others by 
their comparative gentleness seem feminine; we now decide that 
they shall be grouped into a family. The children have generally 
worked out the idea as follows: Do is the father. He is a strong, 
self reliant man with a firm, full voice. Mi is the mother, because 
she is so gentle and full of sympathy. Sol, the eldest son, is a young 
man of joyous disposition, with a clear, ringing voice. Fa is the 
younger brother, but not at all like Sol, for he is of a serious dis- 
position. We like him very much because he shows such an attach- 
ment to his mother Mi. La, the eldest daughter, is often found in a 
sad, complaining mood, and shows more tendency to tears than to 
smiles. The younger sister, Re, is of a hopeful, confiding nature, 
and it is beautiful to see with what tender affection she turns to her 
mother Mi, and with what a confiding assurance she goes to her 
father Do. There is one member of the family not yet introduced, 
and that is the baby Si. The zhief things that strike us about this 
little fellow are his shrill voice and the habit he has of continually 
crying after his father Do. 
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Question: Your works on musical subjects and your methods 
suggested therein*have been of the greatest assistance in my effort 
towards a higher standard of music teaching. Desiring some spe- 
cial aid in a particular direction, I have decided to throw myself 
upon the generosity the great and learned ever feel for those who 
are humble and poor, but eager for information, and ask it of you. 

I am far from a music center, have no musical associations, save 
that of my advanced pupils, know of little that is transpiring in 
the music world but what comes to me through the columns of the 
newspapers and magazines. I am compelled, you see, to go abroad 
for help. 

For a number of years I have had annual recitals by my piano 
pupils. A considerable class is now well advanced and have reached 
that stage where they feel keenly the want of appreciation for their 
attainment. In justice to them, I inaugurated last winter a series 
of recitals for the purpose of educating an audience for them. Be- 
ginning with Bach, we brought them by easy musical steps to Wag- 
ner. My last recital takes place soon. I have had no trouble with 
the programs thus far. The growth of music, from the chanting of 
a Greek Drama to the great operas of Wagner, has been explained 
and illustrated; from Bach, some knowledge of the composers them- 
selves has been given. It seemed an easy task to give them the key 
to a fugue, a sonata or any of the classic forms; to put them in 
touch with the romanticism of Schubert and Mendelssohn;, to make 
them feel the dramatic truth of Wagner—but my last program does 
not lend itself to such treatment. It is on this that I seek your 
advice and assistance. 

The following is the last program of the series: 


Leschetizsky Tarantelle in'E minor, and Two Skylarks 
Saint-Saens First Mazurka 
Schytte Etude Mignone 
Moszkowski Valse in A flat 
Murmuring Zephyrs 
Minuet a L’Antique and Chant du Voyageur 
Valse Caprice in D flat 
La Fileuse 
Czerny..Etude (op. 740, bk. 2) in D, arpeggio for-left hand, Peters’ Ed. 

Old Kentucky Home and Suanee River—female chorus. 
Louisiana Lou, Jump Back Honey, and a negro song by Gilchrist 

in May (or April) Etude, solos. 

Is that a good program to show modern music? How should 
it be arranged? How shall I explain this program, this modern day 
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music? What is the musical tendency of to-day? In which of these 
pieces is it best demonstrated? Will you give me a brief analysis 
of this program as a whole and separately? 

The vocal feature is intended to call attention to effort at negro 
song writing—an effort that seems widespread—and to compare the 
older style with the very latest. It will be the greatest favor not 
only to myself but to all those who depend on me for correct musical 
guidance. If it is impossible to grant the favor I ask, be so kind as to 
apprise me of the fact. B. B. S. 

The great trouble with this program is that it does not in a com- 
plete sense represent modern tendencies; the pieces on the list are all 
of them pleasing pieces of the salon variety. 

The composers mentioued are also of very different grades; for 
example, the most eminent name on the list is that of Saint-Saens, 
who is the greatest French composer of the present time; his great- 
ness as a writer, however, is not illustrated in any such trifle as 
this Mazurka, but in his symphonies for orchestra, chamber music 
and operas. You probably know, by reputation, his symphonic 
poems which are played so much by all the great orchestras in the 
world; these are: Rouet d’Omphale, Danse Macabre, Phaeton, etc. The 
Mazurka on this list is simple, a very pleasing and well made little 
bagatelle which a much smaller master might probably have written 
The next writer in point of eminence on this list is Raff, and this 
piece, La Fileuse, very well represents his light way of writing for 
the piano. It is a clever little study in pianissimo work, with a very 
pretty melody and highly original harmonies, and it is played a great 
deal. From a piano teaching standpoint the next best piece upon the 
list probably is Moszkowski’s Valse in A Flat, which contains very 
excellent practice material, and produces an excellent effect when 
well played. It would be a great mistake to imagine, however, that 
we find in this piece any striking poetry or depth of sentiment; it 
is simply a parlor piece for the piano, pleasing and effective, but in 
point of poetry of very much less value than the Raff “La Fileuse;” 
in this case also, as in that of Saint-Saens, the originality of the com- 
poser is illustrated only to a limited extent, in the selection. If you 
will play Moszkowski’s Moment Musicale in C sharp minor, or his 
Minuet, you will find very much finer qualities in them than in this 
Valse; nevertheless, the Valse is an invaluable teaching piece. 

The rank of Paderewski as composer is very much in dispute; 
many consider him highly gifted and poetic; many others consider 
that his best ideas have seen the light before, and that itis more upon ~ 
his good judgment in reproducing happy thoughts than from his tal- 
ent in originating them that his fame will have to depend. This An- 
tique Minuet was originally composed, it is said, as a sort of joke; he 
undertook to show that he could write in the style of Mozart; as a 
matter of fact, the music is not in the style of Mozart by a good deal, 
especially in the last part of it; but it has attained a great popular- 
ity, the foundation of which is rather difficult to find. To the musi- 
cian, it is very little more profound than the irrepressible Gavotte 
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“Secret Love,” which was played so much a few years ago. The second 
melody by this composer, if the one in B Major is intended, is really 
a very beautiful piece, and is to be treated with respect; so also, 
if we take up the case of Leschetizsky, his Tarantelle in E Minor is 
a pleasing parlor piece but not remarkable for any depth or senti- 
ment. Leschetizsky, however, is not a great composer; he is merely 
a pleasant, rather conventional writer of a small number of pleasing 
pieces. 

While, therefore, you have in your program a selection of very 
pleasing pieces, they are all light and without any serious tenden- 
cies, and, in the strict sense of the term, a program of this kind does 
not illustrate anything or illustrates only the application of music for 
conventional and pleasing purposes. I do not comply with your re- 
quest to arrange this material in order because there are three or four 
of the pieces which I do not happen to have by me and do not re- 
member distinctly enough to place them. In grouping them for play- 
ing, you will bear in mind the contrast between quiet and lively 
pieces and an agreeble succession of keys; for instance, you can not 
go very well from E Minor to F Major, from F to F Sharp, ete. 


“This letter may be out of place, but I am going to let you know 
my desire anyway. I am a young man of twenty years; my parents 
died when I was a child, and I have worked my way through common 
school, and it is and always has been my foremost desire to be a first- 
class musician, but I have not the money to put into it, but Iam more 
than glad to work my way through if you could help me to a place of 
that kind. I will gladly send you a photograph of myself to let you 
see my appearance: Hoping I have not been intruding by sending 
vou this letter, 1am, Your friend, (unknown) H. C. O.” 


You do not tell me whether you play at all, or sing, or what kind 
of music you wish to study; but I think it is likely that, if you are 
able to show that you have a quick ear and any aptitude, you can get 
something to do in connection with the College of Music at Cincinnati 
or at Oberlin, where you could pay the expenses of study and of pay- 


ing for a good education. 
* * * 


“Can you give me the address of a first-class music teacher in Cin- 
cinnati, who uses Mason’s Technic, and who teaches according to your 
ideas of good teaching? I wish to take lessons a few months this 
fall. I would prefer to study in Chicago, but I do not see how I 
could go there; it suits me much better to be in Cincinnati. I have 
been using the Mason Technic and your Graded Studies in my 
teaching, and I do not want to enter the College of Music there be- 
cause I understand their methods are entirely different. If you can 
recommend a teacher, I will appreciate the favor. Yours truly, 

, SA. ten SB 


I am not able to give any advice concerning piano teaching in Cin- 
cinnati, but perhaps by writing to Dr. Wm. Mason of Steinway Hall, 
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New York, he will tell you of some one in Cincinnati who teaches his 


system. 
eee 


“I very respectfully presume to ask you a few questions, and should 
you consider them capable of vour time for answer, it would be 
deemed by myseif, who ardently wishes your sincere opinion on the 
subjects, as rare instruction indeed. 

“Ist. If I be not mistaken, you are an adherent of Mason. In 
studying the ‘TOUCH AND TECHNIC’ I notice that in the final 
division of this work, he does not mention the use of any wrist 
movement whatever such as described and considered so important 
_ in the Kullak ‘Preparatory Method of Octaves.’ Now do you use 
at all the last named way in connection with the Mason Arm Move- 
ments, or do you exclude all wrist work, as Mason seems to do, in 
your teaching and playing? 

“2nd. What can you tell me of the Grieg Sonata E Minor Op. 7? 
What is your opinion of it? Would you kindly tell me your idea cf 
the tempo for the first and last movements and the minuetto? I 
have read with so much pleasure and instruction your ‘How to un- 
derstand Music” that should highly value anything that you might 
tell me of this lovely work of Grieg’s. 

“8rd. Is the E Flat Polonaise Op. 22 of Chopin, a solo, or written 
for orchestral accompaniment? If a solo (and as such I have heard 
of it) what is done with the tutti passages? MM. 


I think you must have a copy of the first edition “TOUCH AND 
TECHNIC” in which no mention at all is made of the manner of 
arriving upon the first note of this finger exercise; in the new edition 
I think you will find this motion defined. Whenever a very strong 
and solid tone is required whether of a single note or of a chord, the 
arm is used: when a less force is wanted, but still more than the 
finger can conveniently give, and there is no connection with the 
previous tone, we can generally use a hard touch. So far as I know 
the principal motion of the hand is in playing rapidly moving octaves 
and chords, in all of these the motions are conceived in groups of four 
or eight or three; this is different from the manner taught by Kullak 
and especially by the Stuggart method, in which each motion appzars 
to originate with the hand itself. In the proper way of playing oc- 
taves and groups the motions are conceived in groups and the wrist 
remains loose, almost entirely free from tension. The one finger 
exercises in first volume of “TOJCH AND TECHNIC” are played 
with the hand motion. If you will play the scale of F Sharp with the 
second finger only, rather fast, and then with the thumb alone, and 
then with the fifth finger alone, always fast, you will get the motion 
required. I prepared for the use of my Summer class a special ex- 
planation of the forms in which I use two finger exercises, which is 
hereby appended. 

I am sorry to say that I am not now prepared to write anything 
about the Grieg Sonata, except to say that, like almost everything 
else of this composer, it is well made and very fresh in its musical 
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spirit.. I doubt whether the composer had any story in his mind 
which he was trying to tell in the music. I think the piece is music, 
and an agreeable succession of musical ideas and the contrast and 
pleasing changes in them, are the foundation of the impressions we 
ought to get from it. In several places he employs Norwegian forms 
of melody, as for instance in the little passage preceding the entrance 
of the second subject in G Major. The Adagio also, is a little like 
Norwegian melody, now and then. 

Approximately, the different movements should go at the follow- 
ing rates: for quarter notes, first movement Allegro, 132; second, 
Andante, 92; Minuett, 84; the Finale, dotted quarter notes, at the rate 
of 144. In a later issue, I will perhaps pay more attention to this 
Sonata in connection with several other modern ones. 

I do not happen to know how it came about that the Andante, 
Spianato and Polonaise in E flat, by Chopin, were provided with an 
orchestral accompaniment, when tkey are so little necessary to the 
completeness of the composition. I believe all the orchestral in- 
terludes are played when the piece is used as solo (as it generally is) 
excepting the transitional modulating passage between the close of 
the Andante in G Major and the opening of the principal subject of 
the Polonaise in E Flat Major. This interlude is better omitted. 
The modulation is not necessary. 


TWO FINGER EXERCISES. 


I used the two-finger exercises in four forms: first, the Clinging 
Touch; second, Arm Touches; third, Hand and Finger elastic; 
fourth, Light and Fast. The first three of these touches are what are 
sometimes called super-vitalized, representing the extreme efforts 
necessary in points of greatest intensity. The last form is what is 
sometimes called devitalized, meaning that it should be played as 
light and fast as possible, and with as little effort as possible, the 
general condition of the hand and fingers being excessively limp and 
loose. 

1. The Clinging touch is directed in the book to be played as a 
preparatory from Super-Legato, in which the first tone is prolonged 
during a part of the second; and then the finger playing it is drawn 
over upon the second key without the ‘pressure being relaxed. If 
this drawing over of the finger is done by the finger point itself, there 
is no objection to the practice; but if, as is too often the case, it is 
done by moving the whole arm with a stiff finger, it is one of the 
most detrimental exercises ever employed. For standard use I prefer 
the Clinging touch in purely legato form, in which the finger com- 
pleting the tone arises at the same time the finger taking the next 
tone comes down, the idea being to secure a great deal of individuality 
in the action of the fingers, along with the full and deep tone and 
distinct articulation proper to melody. 

2. The Arm touches are two: the Down Arm, in which the weight 
of the arm falls upon the keys, and the Up Arm, in which a push is 
given by means of the triceps muscle, and the hand springs away 
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from the keys with the force of the wrist. At first the second touch 
is very difficult to make strong, but by good management it can 
be delivered with as much force as the first. In all the arm touches 
the wrist is loose at the time of beginning the touch and is loose at 
the moment of completing the touch. It is held braced up only at 
the precise moment at which the weight of the arm falls on the 
keys. The value of the arm touches consists first in securing a very 
broad and noble tone, and they are therefore very useful in heavy ac- 
cent and marcato passages. They are also very valuable as looseners 
in consequence of the limp condition of the wrist and hand to be 
secured in them. 

8. In making the Hand touch, the hand is not raised and then put 
down but is thrown upon the keys with a free motion, falling with its 
own momentum, the impulse coming from the arm. When the first 
tone has been taken in this way, then the finger is raised quite 
straight, the point as high as possible from the keys, and then the 
second tone is produced by shutting the finger so that the point of it 
touches the palm of the hand, the finger making the tone without 
lingering upon the key at all, but sweeping quickly towards the 
paim of the hand. The other fingers are allowed to rise in a pre- 
paratory motion almost as straight as the one which is to make 
the touch, and all are more or less closed in making the second 
touch. 

In the exercise it is important that the finger tone be as broad 
and solid as that made by the hand momentum in the first touch; 
in the first rhythm I should require the tones to be of equal power, 
and in the second rhythm the second tone stronger than the first. At 
the completion of the elastic touch, or in the act of completing it, the 
hand can be allowed to rebound slightly from the keys if the wrist is 
loose. The diagram illustrating the position of the hand at the close 
of the elastic touch as I am generally using it, is that preparatory to 
Bowman’s “Stab” touch, fig. 6 B. The object of permitting this re- 
bound is to insure the complete loosening of the wrist at the com- 
pletion of the touch. If the hand is left horizontal, as generally di- 
rected by Dr. Mason, the wrist is apt to be retained in a tense con- 
dition. 

4. In the light and fast forms the first tone of the motive is of 
course a very light fall of uhe hand upon the key, and the second 
tone by the least possible finger touch moving upon the knuckle 
joints. The general condition of the hand is as nearly limp as pos- 
sible, and when this exercise can be played very fast and very light, 
and with a weak tone, these results can be secured. 

In the second rhythm all these directions apply equally as in the 
first rhythm, except that the second tone of the motive is uniformly 
stronger than the first. W. S. B. M. 
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Compiled by Sarah J. Eddy. Art and Nature Publishing Co., 
Providence, R. I. 

An interesting collection of songs, many of which are pleasing. 
Much of the music has been composed expressly for new poems here 
first set to music, and several pieces by Dr. Hugh A. Clark and Leon- 
ard D. Marshall are pleasing. The book has a character of its own in 
consequence of the predominance of songs about birds and other 
nature subjects. One of the pieces in the book appears rather diffi- 
cult to account for, ‘‘The Arab’s Farewell to His Favorite Steed.” 
The place occupied by this ill-timed and irrational effusion might 
well be filled with something else. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
explain that an Arab who should undertake to give a farewell to 
his steed might do so in an untold number of verses, but the melo- 
dies would be very few and monotonous. In the last part of the book 
are the liturgies for the Band of Hope, the Band of Mercy, and other 
lodges of nature’s civilization. 


THE ADVANCED MUSIC READER, by Frederick H. Ripley, Prin- 


cipal of the Chas. Sumner School, Boston, formerly of the Bige- 
low School, and Thomas Tapper, Instructor in Musical Compo- 
sition and Theory, Examiner in Theory in the American College 
of Musicians. American Book Co., New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago. 


The general intention of this book will be understood from the 
preface, which says: “The Advanced Music Reader is the seventh 
book of the Natural Course in Music, but it may be used entirely inde- 
pendently. 

“Tt is intended to meet the wants of classes in which bass voices 
have begun to develop, and yet much of the music is aranged so as to 
be complete if the bass is omitted. 

“Without attempting to review the elements of music, it presents 
material intended for elementary instruction. For this reason the 
book will serve well for normal schools, and for choral classes, in 
which adults receive their first musical training. 

“The piano parts are in all cases independent and in no way neces- 
sary to the successful use of the exercises, though they add greatly 
to the interest and effect. 

“The selected music is largely new, and especially composed for 
choruses similar to those formed by school classes. Slight changes 
have in some cases been made in order to render the bass entirely 
free, but these are as few as possible, and amply justify the liberty. 

“Unison solfeggios for training the voices and for elementary 
reading are scattered through the werk. The two and three part 
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exercises and songs with duplicate bass will serve to prepare young 
bass singers for the independent bass part in the following sections. 

“The tenor part in the mixed quartettes is sometimes written 
below the alto, so that it may be sung by low contraltos, if tenors are 
wanting. The three upper parts of many of these form acceptable 
trios. 

“The exercises and songs with duplicate and independent bass are 
so arranged that they form trios by combining the three upper parts, 
or the two upper parts and the bass; the four parts forming a quar- 
tette as well. They are thus adapted to meet all the conditions likely 
to be found in the home, the school, and the choral society. 

“The charts of the Natural Course in Music will be found helpful 
for rhythmic and chromatic practice in connection with the songs. 
Chart series G will be found especially adapted for this use.” 

This very imposing volume of 320 pages is a very valuable collec- 
tion of music, gotten together with care from a great variety of 
sources. The best German writers are liberally represented, and. 
there is a large amount of exercise practice in Chromatics and mod- 
ulating passages without words. The contrapuntal nature of the 
music has been somewhat hampered through the effort to so arrange 
it that the two sopranos and bass, or the two sopranos and tenor will 
make a satisfactory effect without the other parts. This last is 
very important for high school classes, and others, where sometimes 
there is a bass and sometimes there is not. On the whole, this is a 
most excellent collection of high sckool material, the best perhaps 
that has ever been made. As an illustration of the high character 
of the music contained in it, it may be mentioned that there are sev- 
eral songs by Brahms, many from Schubert, and so on. At the same 
time in the present position of musical taste, it can not be said that 
the standard is too high. 


L’ARCHIVIO MUSICALE DELLA CAPPELA ANTONIANA IN PA- 
DOVA. Illustrazione Storico-Critica con Cinque Eliotipie, di 
Giovanni Tebaldini. Padova Tipografia E Libreria Antoniana. 

In this elegantly printed volume, the Master Tebaldini has made 

an important addition to the original documents of musical history. 
The Cappella Antoniana in Padua has maintained an ambitious musi- 
cal organization for about seven centuries. The principal features 
of L’Archivio Musicale della Cappello Antoniana are recounted in this 
volume. Extracts of old music are given, particulars of the famous 
musicians who held positions as directors and organists of the 
Chapel. Among the important names of those directing the music, 
or connected with it, appears that of the famous Zarlino. Many ex- 
tracts are given from the compositions of different periods, and the 
work as a whole is very interesting indeed. There is also a cata- 
logue of the music in the Library. There are many fine facsimiles, 
one a page from a Responsorio by Vallotti. There is also a page of 
manuscript from Martini. The work is sold for the benefit of the 
funds for repairing the Cappella. 
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SONGS WITH ACCOMPANIMENT FOR PIANO. Max Weil. Arthur 
P. Schmidt, Boston. 


Love’s Captive. 

The Fisher Maid. 

Love Is Lord of You and Me. (With violin obligato.) 
Fair Maiden. 

These four songs of love are of rather uneven merit. All contain 
passages which are effective. The first, in particular, has some quite 
effective bits; but the leading theme returns after a climax rather 
tamely and ineffectively. The compass, also, is extreme, and while 
apparently intended for a male voice, it ends with high G. In the 
sixth measure of the second, there are some very objectionable fifths 
between the bass and the melody. On the whole the preference is for 
the first of the series. 


HARMONY SIMPLIFIED. By Francis L. York. A Practica] Intro- 
duction to Composition. Detroit, Wilcox & Haigh. 30 pages. 

This little work is certainly short. It is printed upon very glossy 
paper, and most of the statements are as nearly correct as their 
brevity permits. The author begins by assuming that the character 
of chords depends upon the character of the roots, and in part upon 
the character of the thirds and fifths. These he explains according 
to the tonic sol-fa characterizations. Rules for formation of chords 
and for the movement of chords are given before intervals are defined 
and named. The definition of ‘interval’ as “the space between two 
tones” is not an improvement upon the now almost universal form, 
“Interval is difference in pitch between tones. Intervals are named 
according to the number of degrees of the scale included.” 

On the whole, while it is easy to praise the good intentions of 
the author, it would seem that the shortening apparent in bringing 
elementary harmony within the compass of thirty pages is gained 
at the expense of completeness. It is about the sort of book which 
would be produced from the notes of a careful student. 


VIOLIN SCHOOL... PREPARATORY GRADE. Being an Introduc- 
tion to Schradieck’s Finger Exercises, Kayzer’s Etudes, Opus 29, 
Pleyel’s Duets, Opus 8, and Pieces of the First Grade. By Wm. 
H. Wetz. Published by the Author, Chicago. Price $1.00. 32 
pages. 

This very simple introduction to the violin appears to merit 
the attention of teachers and students. It is Mr. Wetz’s intention 
to carry the work through all the grades to the most advanced play- 
ing. 


GAME OF MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY. By Margaret A. Gardner. Pub. 
by Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago. 

This game consists of fourteen composers, each of whom has six 
cards. The game is played by calling cards, the same as in the game 
of Authors. The idea is an excellent one, and the simplicity of the 
game commends it. There are certain minor particulars in which it 
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might have been made better, especially is this the cuse in the selec- 
tion of six titles for each composer. For example, the six titles in 
the Beethoven cards are: Oratorio of the Mount of Olives, Concerto 
E flat, Nine Symphonies, Mass C major, Thirty-two Sonatas, Opera 
of Leonora. The objection to the enumeration lies in the lumping 
together of the nine Symphonies and the thirty-two Sonatas. If we 
are going to specify the great works of Beethoven along with the 
Opera Leonora (this Opera is sold in the music stores under the name 
of “Fidelio”), the Oratorio of the Mount of Olives and Concerto in 
E flat, we should speak of the Heroic Symphony, the 5th Symphony, 
the 7th and the 9th. So also the Thirty-two Sonatas are very far 
from forming a cohesive body of tone poetry. The Sonata Appas- 
sionata and two or three others stand out like mountain peaks above 
the level of the remaining works of the Thirty-two Sonatas. 

; Similar restrictions could be inade with regard to the enumera- 
tion of the works of Bach, which are as follows: Sonata D minor, 
The Passion Music, Mass B minor, Fantasia and Fugue G minor, 
English and French Suites, Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues. Here 
we have the Passion Music and the Mass in B minor, which are large 
works of the very highest order. The Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor for organ is also a great and very interesting work; the 
Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues are an interesting lot of matter, 
but by no means one particular work; and the English and French 
Suites are a sort of job lot, in which very pretty short movements 
intervene between long stretches of matter which has very little 
interest for the player of the present day. The lumping together 
of the entire Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues is another example of 
the same kind. If we are speaking of Bach, we do not need a job 
lot of this kind; if we want six or eight works, each a distinct mas- 
terpiece, we might make a list ‘ike the following: The Great G 
minor Fantasie and Fugue for Organ, the Italian Concerto, the Con- 
certo in D minor for Violin Solo (containing the famous Chaconne), 
and perhaps one movement each from the Passion Music and the 
Mass. If, on the other hand, we prefer to make six job lots, then 
we would stick to our text somewhat like the following: The Pas- 
sion Music, the Mass in B minor, the Well-tempered Clavier, the 
Italian Concerto, the Chromatice Fantasia and Fugue, and the six 
Sonatas for Violin Solo. 

The list of the works of Hadyn is as follows: Twenty-four Son- 
atas, Oratorio of the Creation, Surprise Symphony, Kaiser Quar- 
tette, Oratorio of the Seasons, Twenty-four Concertos. In this there 
are two very questionable job lots; the “Twenty-four Concertos” 
(Concertos for what?) and the “Twenty-four Sonatas.” Mr. Haydn 
was a very excellent composer, but the modern pianist who sits down 
to play the Twenty-four Sonatas will have a very tiresome time of 
it. In the enumeration of the works of Liszt there are also certain 
peculiarities. The list given is the following: Preludes and Etudes, 
Oratorios of Christos and St. Elizabeth, Polonaise E, Concerto E fiat, 
Fifteen Hungarian Rhapsodies, Concerto A minor. To this a slight 
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exception might be taken that the so-called A minor Concerto is 
written in three sharps, and it is impossible to tell what is meant 
by the “Preludes and Etudes.” The famous work of Liszt under the 
name of “Preludes” is a symphonic poem, and it is probable that 
this is what the author of the cards intended. The Etudes are cer- 
tainly very famous and highly original works for the piano, and weli 
deserve the honor of the place here given. 

Mendelssohn fares much better than the others, although it is a 
little unkind not to give him the benefit of the Midsummer’s Night 
Dream, as this is the first work in which he became famous, and the 
one which best represents his peculiarities. I should unhesitatingly 
put it in place of the Concerto in G minor. Thus amended, the list 
would do very well. The list of Wagner is the following: Opera 
of Tannhauser, Opera of Parsival, Opera of Der Meistersinger, Opera 
of Flying Dutchman, Niebilungen Trilogy and Opera of Lohengrin. 
To this the principal objection is that the chronological order of the 
works is entirely disregarded, and there is no specification of the four 
operas under the head of Niebilungen Trilogy. These four operas 
are: Rheingold, Valkyrie, Siegfried, and The Twilight of the Gods. 
These four works ought to have been specified under the head of 
Niebilungen Trilogy; then the opera of Parsifal is spelled f-a-1 in- 
stead of v-a-l. While we are learning the works of an author, we 
might also learn the order in which they were produced. Von Weber 
is also unfortunate; the list given is this: Mass E flat, Concert 
Stiick, Opera of Der Freischiitz, Sonata C, Opera of Euryanthe, Polac- 
ca E—to which the objection is made that the Opera of Euryanthe is 
not as important as that of Oberon; and if his piano pieces are men- 
tioned at all, the best one of the lot should by no means be omitted, 
The Invitation to the Dance; this is much more important and is a’ 
more valuable addition to the literature of music than the Sonata in © 
or the Polacca in E, the latter a very unimportant composition. 

One can also be critical with reference to the Schubert list here 
following: Mass E flat, The Erl King, Five Impromptus, Nine Sym- 
phonies, Sonatas and Fantasies and Opera of Rosamunde. The 
difficulty is that of the Nine Symphonies only two are important, 
the beautiful one in C major, and the unfinished one in Bminor. The 
Sonatas and Fantasias include two volumes, and it would have been 
kinder to have concentrated our attention upon some more definite 
selection. The Schumann list is this: Music to Goethe’s Faust, One 
Hundred Songs, Opera of Genoveva, Symphony E flat, Carnival Mu- 
sic, Paradise and Peri, and perhaps it is as good as could easily have 
been made; in place of the Symphony in E flat, I should have taken 
the one in B flat, but perhaps I would have been wrong. The item 
“One Hundred Songs” is also a little diffieult to audit. Among the 
principal composers herewith included is Moscheles, who really has 
no place in this list. He was a great man in a small way fifty or 
seventy-five years ago; his works now are entirely obsolete. 

In spite of all this criticism, which could easily enough be 
worked out in the form of corrections in a later edition of the cards, 


| 
| 
| 
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this game is commendable and well worthy the attention of amateur 
pianists and teachers, as it is placed at so reasonable a price. In 
point of completeness and thoroughness this game bears no com- 
parison with the set of history cards published by W. M. Derthick; 
this one, however, is far more simple and better adapted as an ele- 
mentary game of this kind; teachers who have pupils in different 
stages of progress will find it advantageous to follow up this game 
with the more elaborate one by Mr. Derthick, if copies can be had 
on practicable terms. 

As to the importance and advisability of trying to acquire in- 
formation through playing a game of this kind, it has been approved 
by too many educators and has proven its value too many times in 
practice, in all periods of history, from ancient Egypt down, to be 
called in question over again. It is an attractive and valuaple 
scheme. 








Arthur P. Schmidt, 


BOSTON: 
146 Boylston Street. 
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Music Publisher. 


SOLE AGENT IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 


Henry Litoff, Brunswick, Germany. Edition Chanot (Violin 
Music), and the Vienna Conservatory Edition of 
the PIANOFORTE CLASSICS. 


—— ———- & -- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


Bach, J.S. Ten Easiest Pieces. Edited 
by Carl Faelten. (2-2c).............006 
Foerster, Alban. Op. 145, No. 1. Sona- 
tina in C (2a).. aeedaue 
Op. 148, No. 2. Sonatina in B (ie): ae waive 
Guavdsine, Richard, Flower Greeting. 
Gavotte. (2c) 
Hackh, Otto. Op. 249. restate bosucegiatenl 
. 336, No. 1. Sevillana. (3b) . 
Hamer, Geo. F. Op. 25, ae 1. On the 
Lake. Nocturne. (3a)....... 200 
No.2. Forest Nymph 
No. 3. Distant Cnisees. Melodie. (8b). 
Lang, Margaret R. Meditation........... 


Schytte, ore A Greeting from Italy. 
(2e) . 


PIANOFORTE DUETS. 
Spindler, Fritz. Op. 393. Sylvan Festival. 
VIOLIN. 


Hermann, Frederich. Op. 29. 
Bk. I. Twelve Exercises for Beginners. 
(1st position) 
Bk y were Easy Etudes. om to 3d 
Bk. til, “Twelve Speciai Etudes. ‘(ist to 
5th position).. se cede cess 
“SONGS. 
Beach, Mrs H. H, A, 
Op. 38. = 1. Night. Ed (d-g).. 
No.2. Alone. Gmin (C-bb).. 
No. 3. With Thee Ad (eb- ab) .. 
No. 4. Forget-Me-Not. F (eb-a) 
Op. 37. Three Shakespeare Songs 
No.1. O Mistress Mine. G (f sharp- 
me or a). 
No 2. Take, O Take Those Lips Away. 


E minor (e-g) 
No.3. Fairy Lullaby. F (e-fora).. 
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Chadwick, G. W. Lyrics from ‘Told in 
the Gate. ” (Words by Arlo Bates.) 
Two Key: 

Suecthaatt, Thy Lips are Touched with 
Flame 

Sings the Nightingale to the Rose 

The Rose Leans Over the Pool.......... oe 

Love’s like a Surnmer Rose 

As in Waves Without Number. 

Dear Love, When in Thine Arms......... 

Was I Not T 

In Mead Where Roses Bloom 

Sister Fairest, Why Art Thou Sighing?.. 

O Let Night Speak of Me 

I Said to the Wind of the South 

Were I a Prince signe 


Hadley, Henry K. Op. 
No. 1 


Egyptian Wat: Song (Sebek Hetep) 
White Hyacinth 


y Sta 
in the ‘Pocest . 


Scott, Chas, > sinentg Thine. (Sacred). 
Two Keys, 

Oaly 0 Rikbon, Ballad. Two Keys. Each 
Robin Goodfellow 

Dear Little Baretoes hip Keys. Each 

Spielter, Hermann. Op. 41, No. 2. The 
Forest Spring. Bd o -eb ) (Violin 
Obligato) 


VOCAL DUETS. 


Ambrose, Paul. Thou Who Like the 
Wind Dost Come. (Sop. and Alto) 
= Heavenly Love Abiding (Sop. and 
to) 


wane Arthur. Sing, Maiden, Sing! 
CE Riviere <scuna cetcnccunmacesce 
Scott, Chas, Phillips. Rest in Thee. (Ten. 
GN FW snc ccctenciinevantuvesba RUdwen cane 
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Graded Novelty List and Other Catalogues Sent upon Application. 





NEW YORK: 
136 Fifth Avenue. 
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fail Orders Solicited and Filled Promptly to all Parts of the Country. 








PIANO MUSIC. 


AUS DER OHE, ADELE, Compositions for piano, op. 4. 
No. 1. Melody in F 
No. 2. Slumber Song 
No. 3. Rustic Dance 


SIEVEKING, MARTINUS. 


Valse de Concert 








NOBLE A. HARDEE, Persian Serenade 
Morning 
PO UN errs tg ivi sige 8) ea oreo sists 0.9, Fe Ree eae SNES us as 
Nearer, my God, to Thee 
The Night Hath a Thousand Eyes 
Go, Lovely Rose 
Sweet and Low 








SONG ALBUMS. 


CONTRALTO ALBUM. Edited by Max Spicker. 
Cloth, net 











VIOLIN MUSIC. 


VIOLIN CLASSICS, Vol. 3. Edited by Philipp Mittell; net 


\ 
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Che Clayton F. Summy Zo. 


SOLE REPRESENTATIVES IN CHICAGO 
seek OR THE CHICKERING PIANO... 





PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS OF MUSIC. 


General dealers in Sheet Music and Music Books of the better class. 





220 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


VOCAL. 


Fisher, Arthur E. When we are 
Parted. 
An attractive ballad for parlor or 
teaching purposes. 


Leo, Ernest A. The Mercy Seat, 


Sacred Recitative and Aria for con- 
tralto or baritone. 
Pfefferkorn, Otto. The Flowers 
are all a-Blow My Love, (f-b flat).. 
An admirable setting of Dr. Gun- 
saulus’ verses. 
Pommer, W.H. Allen-a-Dale, (c-e 


Skoal, (a-e) 

Two ballads wh'ch will meet the 
wants of baritones desiring really 
good sougs. 

Pontius, W. H. The Celestial City, 
(d-f). Piano accompaniment. ... 
Violin, flute or cello, obligato, 
piano and organ accompaniment. . 

A sacred song which will undoubt- 
edly be very popular. 

Tonning, Gerard. Song of the 
Captive, (d 

One of the best of recent publica- 
tions. 

Wodeill, F. W. His Majesty, (a-d). 

A strong, vigorous song for bass 
voice. 


SUMMY’S BULLETIN OF CAREFULLY SELECTED NEW 


PIANO SOLO. 
| Oldberg, Arne. A Summer Night. 
Ne , 


SEVEN TONE POEMS. 


CONTENTS. 

Twilight. 
Song Without Words. 
The Elf. 
Will o’ the Wisp. 
On the Lake. 

_ Dance of the Brownies. 
Sunrise. 


A contribution to modern pro- 
gramme literature of more than 
ordinary value. These charming 
Tone Poems will awaken much 
enthus'asm among music lovers. 


| Schehlmann, Louis. Erinnerung . 
Petite Tarantelle 
Third grade teaching pieces. 
Skelton, Nellie Bangs. The Trifler 
A dainty little piece in latter part of 
third grade. 


| Gaynor, Jessie L. Rose Songs. 
Net.... 


New edition for high voice. 


| 


Any of the above music sent for 


examination. 


MUSIC SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 








THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., 


110 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON. 
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Sole Agents in the United States for the Celebrated 


“BOSWORTH BHDITION” 


The following Volumes are now ready: 


PIANO SOLO. 


Chopin, Fr. Nocturnes, compiete (Biehl)... 0... ccccveccccsccccccceces 
Chopin, Fr. Mazurkas, complete (Biehl)................ rife 3¢ 4 58 As RC en 
Chopin, Fe: “Waltzes, Commit Tiel) ooo. ic cicecs cectcccdevecececce 
Chopin, Fr. , Polonaises, complete (Biehl) ..0.5 jock Secs cas eeecce esies 


Durra, H. Hirten Idyll (Shepherd's Idyll.) Seven easy tone-sketches 
TIMES AORSMOISEO Ss GANS alee re CAN SG cane hn ca totiaai Sieh Mia sale a Ronee ORS ene G eas 
Doring, C.H. Op. 124. Ten Melodious Studies. (Med. Grade.) Vol. I. 
MABOMIE SION ET's, 6: ty dials ots bol nck Sede bs oto ae wedi eA Oe des oh bax 
Doring, C. H. Op. 125. Twenty Elementary Studies, Vol. I..........., 
EAS: PEREIRA MDE EM ero re 300 ly ole) icek ss nig acs bac diosa dla isiataie dau er wieele-eee 5 
Germer, H, 100 Elementary Studies selected from Czerny, Lemoine and 
Germer, systematically arranged and critically revised, Book 1 
I UIE RE, ere ea eo cise ey «de eis copes 4 ob. cle sla ecagé ek 
Germer, H. School of Sonatina Playing, Book I................cceee- ee 
PRU TONNER ON 8g ee 4 alah orb oS wae eS OR OPES Ek COE Oe Be LS 
PREM, SIMONE oC aol aibiis pais ea corbin oan 6, oie a eielovens <incled Merete cits 
Germer, H. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Songs Without Words.’ Thoroughly re- 
vised and in progressive order, complete...............00--sscccsccs 
Germer, H. Tschaikowsky Album. Twenty favorite compositions thor- 
oughly revised and in progressive order, Book I.........:..0...0.0000- 
ANS PURSES EE OG ecre a hc area p oiad hia toca puss Male Bars. K 6 acetal eS ole we Mewes 
Germer, H. Selected Studies from Aloys Schmitt, Op. 16-61-67 and :14, 
EE riot clean eeu acise eRe ieee seals skeen eins | dices ete ois ba get tle a 


ces, ea TC) Gia © INR elie Re: ORR AON CURE Ss SR aE As 9 MEA OR BUR TR EPIRA aay Gee Se Bs 
gO Sige a GR Pe hace a ea Saree er NBL ee ar eee 
Nurenburg, H. Op. 330. Opera Album. Fifteen easy Potpouris from 

favorite ters B Spine bisa idee ole Sele iiaik avn epre’s Ninh eran aradunniele: cet aca 
Nurenburg, H 342. March Album. Twenty favorite Marches. ..... 
Spindler, Fritz. pba wl four Short Technical Studies................... 
Winterberger, A. Transcription Album. Fifteen well-known concert 

songs transcribed for Pianoforte Solo. ...........ccccec-ccccceccccece ° 

TWO PIANOS. (4 HANDs.) 

Arensky, A. Suite Op. 15 for two Pianos (4 hands)....... euiie vs OP CEC 


VIOLIN AND PIANO. 
Hofmann, R. The Young Violin Player. A collection of easy favorite 
themes in progressive order......./.... WEEE MR cesieiue esse As eaansice tees 


VIOLIN. 
Sitt-Hohmann. Practical Violin Method by C. H. Hohmann, newly re- 
vised with additions by Hans Sitt, teacher in the Royal Conservatory of 
Music, Leipsic....... os 2 ep remiisy 60's 060s tse e Se ode eeewccece seu be dues 


MANDOLIN. 


Leoni, Pietro. Method for the Mandolin..............000 sscccccecs Net 
NorTe.—The above partial list indicates the character of the Volumes of 
“Bosworth Edition,’ which are to follow. This edition will be largely made 

up of Educational Works for Pianoforte by Heinrich Germer. The works of 
Mr. Germer have received the highest recommendation from Liszt, Bulow, 
and all the most influential Music Journals throughout the world. 
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mplete catalogues including lists of ‘EDITION WOOD,” “EDITION CRANZ” and BOS- 
WORTH EDITION” sent postpaid on application. 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO., 


410 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 





#*#THE LATEST ADDITIONS TO MUSICAL LITERATURE#*.* 





Two Important Books 


W. S. B. MATHEWS and ALEXANDER MCARTHUR. 


usic: Its Tdeals and 
@ Methods. 


| 
| 
Art and Literature, and to Probe | By W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


lems of Piano Teaching. 














Price, Bound in Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Mathews latest work is the most important work he has issued 
since his ‘‘History of Music’’ and ‘‘How to Understand Music’’ in two 
volumes. It makes a third volume to this set. 

The matter is arranged in Two Parts: Part One contains Essays upon 
the Nature of Music, Its Educational Vaiue, Composers, such as Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Liszt, and Brahms; on Songs and Song-Singing, and 
a variety of topics interesting to students generally. 

Part Second relates to Piano Teaching, and consists of short Essays 
upon leading problems of this kind of art to which Mr. Mathews has 
given so much attention. 

The work asa whole is undoubtedly one of the most important lit- 
erary productions he has ever had published. 
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Hints on Piano Playing 


ALEXANDER MCARTHUR. 


{AUTHOR OF “ RUBINSTEIN,’”’ A BIOGRAPHY; “IRISH REBELS,” ETC.) 
Attractively Bound in Cloth, $1.25. 


Every phase of piano study and playing has been touched in this 
well known writer’s entertaining and instructive style; a result of a sur- 
vey of the entire field of piano study by one whose experience and 
opportunities have been exceptional. This work will be found to bea 
veritable inspiration to everyone interested in any way in the pianoforte 
or piano playing. A book for every earnest student of the piano bya 
person eminently fitted for writing such a book. 

Alexander McArthur has had a more extensive experience and 
better opportunities than it is seldom the fortune of any one person to 
obtain, having had access to the most artistic courts of Europe since an 
early age, and was private secretary to Rubinstein the last five years 
of his life, writing the most authentic biography of him published. 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher. 
1708 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
J. H. HAHN, Director. 


ae 
Normal Training 


FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


Depa rtment seosscstsnsiains ST TENCUMI stan 


EMMA A. THOMAS, virecTor. 
JENNIE L. THOMAS, assistant oIRECTOR. 








Supervisors and Teachers of School Music 
prepared for their work. 


D are provided for those who desire to 
Special Courses leeks proficient in 


4 COMPOSITION, ACCOMPANYING, 


INS SIGHT READING, CHORUS CONDUCTING, 
‘4 = PIANO-FORTE AND SINGING. 


The frequent inquiries for teachers who can teach Physical Culture and Drawing have 
led to the institution of a course in these branches designed especially for those intending to 
teach them in the Public Schools. 

The pupils in Music are given a fine opportunity for practice teaching. 

Lessons in Voice Culture are the most important part of the course and Special Teach- 
ers must realize the importance of understanding the care of children’s voices. 

For further information address, 


MRS. EMMA THOMAS, 


Detroit Conservatory of Music, 


A FEW SUCCESSFUL GRADUATES. 


Among Mrs. Thomas’ Teachers, graduated last year, who have 
obtained positions this year— 


Miss Fannie Keavy, Tecumseh, Mich. Miss Cora Gunn, Oil City, Pa. 
Miss Emily Garnsey, Three Rivers, Mich. Miss Hannah Cundiff, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Miss Lulu Barnharat, Mt. Clemens, Mich. Miss Grace Smith, Chillicothe, Ohio. 
Miss Edith Carr, Wyandotte, Mich Mrs. Gertrude Whittaker, Astoria and Rush- 
Miss Ida Thorley, Delray, Mich. ville, Ind. 
Miss = Gay ord, Hamner School, Detroit, Miss Anna Mitchell, Clay Centre, Kans. 
Mich Miss Alice Hanaford, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Miss Mattic am. Districts 3 and 10. ee Maud Brand, Redbank, N. J. 
> MB a Bon Mrs. Lea Stratton. Towanda, Pa. 
» ag Crystal Falls, Mich. Miss Josephine Moore, Macon , Ga. 
Lida Clark, Ionia, Mich. Miss Gertrude Baily, Lockport, N. Y¥. 
Charlotte Field, Paducah. Miss Julia Reeves, Seymour, Ind. 
Miss Florence Taylor, Ashland, Wis. 








Metropolitan 
College of Music....... 


sesesecesessOF THE 


University of the 19 & 21 East 14th St., 
State of New York. New York City. 


DUDLEY BUCK, Interpretation and Orchestration. 
HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, Theory and Composition. 
ALBERT BOSS PARSONS, Piano-Forie. 

KATE 8S, CHITTENDEN, Piano-Forte, Synthetic Method. 
BR. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN, Organ. 

JOHN C. GRIGGS, Voice and History. 

LOUIS SCHMIDT, Violin. 

M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 


By special arrangement for season of 1897-98 
GEORGE HENSCHEL, of London, will give vocal instruction at the college. 








N ADDITION TO THE : 
AAS AS AS ABOVE PROFESSORS, each de 


partment has the valuable co-operation of associate professors and 
instructors, making it possible for the student to accomplish the most thorough and rapid 
progresswithout andue expense. 6.8 64 tele eee he 6 Me 


In the Department of Interpretation Mr. Buck’s time is 
always available for advanced students in any line of work, who 
have shown themselves sufficiently proficient to demand it. 

The Department of Theory and Composition under the 
able direction of,Mr. Shelley, offers a four years course, the com- 
—— of which forms the basis of graduation with college di- 
ploma. 

Regular The Voice Department, supported by Dudley Buck in In- 

terpretation, by John C. Griggs, E. Presson Miller, Frank H. 

C Potter and others. offers without question the best advantages for 
OUPSE.....0000- vocal study to be found in America. 

The Piano-Fort2 Department, under the active direction 
of Albert Ross Parsons with Miss Caia Aarup as associate pro- 
fessor im advanced work, offers the broadest training both in 
Technic andin Interpretation. A part of this work, comprised in 

e the Synthetic Department of Normal Training, under Miss Kate 

S. Chittenden, makes possible to prospective teachers the great 

advantages of the Synthetic Method of Piano Teaching, as 

Per originated by Mr. Parsons and established through Miss Chitten- 
den’s editorship of the Synthetic publications. 

Y Department of Organ, R. Huntington Woodman. Principal: 

ear.... ee gigi ng in this department given by Mr. Buck and Mr. Shelley 

also. 

The Department of Violin under Louis Schmidt, the emin- 

VV ent virtuoso, in conjunction with Miss Aarup’s work in the Piano- 
Forte Department, secures to the College the important advant- 
age of the study of chamber music and general ensemble practice. 

The Class in Church Music and Choir Training, 

Send for Catalogue. equally valuable for singers and organists, establishes a working 
repertoire of the best examples of Worship Music. 

At the Residence Peprgemant which is under che personal 
management of Miss M. E. Palmer, a limited number of pupils 
frdm a distance are accommodated with board and every facility 
for practice and study. 


ASSOCIATE EXAMINERS: 
In Piano-Forte: WILLIAM mason. JOHN CORNELIUS GRIGGS, 
In Voice: ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF. Director. 





Chicago Conservatory 











DRAMATIC ART ~— 


Auditorium Building, 











Faculty and Branches of Study Unexcelled in this Country. 





Application tor Lessons received at any Time, 


Auditorium Building. SAMUEL KAYZER, 
CHICAGO. Director. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 


Che : Qirgil Practice Clavier. . 


The only perfect ally of the piano for 
teaching and practice. 


A Power in the Mastery of all Technical Difficulties and in 
Memorizing Pieces. 


USED AND RECOMMENDED BY THE GREATEST ARTISTS AND TEACHERS. 
Claviers Rented at a Distance with Privilege of Purchase. 


(2 WRITE FOR RENTAL PURCHASE PLAN. _&1 


Che YJirgil Piano School of Chicago 


15 WASHINGTON ST., ROOM 45. 
MR. ANTHONY STANKOWITCH, Director. 


Makes a specialty of PIANO TECHNIC .and MUSICAL INTERPRETATION based on the 
pornerven of the VIRGIL NETHOD 
Spode l_ attention given to correct Foundational Instruction and the use of the VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. also to the preparation of teachers in the use of the VIRGIL METHOD 
and PRACTICE CLAVIER. 
Prospectus and additional] information forwarded on application. 


HENRY M. BRUNS, Manager. 
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The Mehan School 
of Vocal Art. 


DETROIT, MICH. 











John Dennis Mehan, Carrie Elenor Mehan, 
Director. Secretary. 
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NORTH CHICAGO 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC.——-|~— 


(INCORPORATED. ) 





W.BENTLEY HILTON, PRESIDENT. 





A FULLY EQUIPPED SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
ELEMENTARY, ADVANCED AND FINISHING. 





All Departments Represented by First-Class Teachers. 


Thorough Course of Study, High-Class Graduation. Many College Musicales 
and Privileges. Send for Catalogue. 


BUSH & GERTS BUILDING, 


CHICAGO AVE. AND NORTH CLARK ST - = * = CHICAGO. 
10 











Elegant New Binder. 


The Publishers of Music are happy to announce that an ELEGANT 
BINDER accommodating six copies of the Maguzine has been manufactured 


for them. 





This Binder is so arranged that in a 
moment copies may be inserted, one or more 
at atime, and as easily removed. 

It is in two styles, namely: 


Pm ep pe 


CLOTH AT 55c. 
HALF MOROCCO AT 65c. 


(a pt lp 


Postage, 15c. additional for each. 





Address : 


MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
1402-5, AUDITORIUM TOWER. CHICAGO. 





A Monthly Magazine devoted POccvceees 


‘ Science and Art in Music. 
The Vocalist Instructive, practical, technival 


Should be read by every thoughtful 
student of the voice. Send 15 cents for Sample Copy. 
FRR 


“The Principles of Vocal 
i. _ Being an expo- 
Science, Series No. 1,” | sition ofthe ft 


Science is based 
and a series of practical outlines and exercises, aimed to instruct those 
who wish definite knowledge of the voice and how to develop it. The 
work is the first of its nature ever published. 











By Edward A. 
Hayes. : 














PRICE, The Vocalist Publishing Co., 
75c AND $1.00. Ls alhg Dig -- ~ Street, 
| Edward A. H 
| The School of Vocal | “ose?” 








€ 
Science No. 241, West 44th Street, 
New York City. 
Applies scientific physiological and anatomical facts to voice building. 
Investigation by visitors in the city desired. 
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BIOKNELL YOUNG, 
BARITONE, 
Oratorio, Song Recitals. 


Mrs. Young at the Piano. 


Mr. and Mrs. Young’s New Studio, 
66-67 Kimbal! Hall, CHICAGO. 


WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD 
May be addressed for 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Care Max Adler, Manager, 240 Wabash Avenue. 


For instruction in 
Music and Piano Playing 


At the Sherwood Piano School, Steinway Hall. 
CHICAGO. 





KARLETON HACKETT, 


TEACHER OF VOICE, 


Kimball Hall, 243 Wabash Ave , 
CHICAGO. 


FREDERIC W. ROOT, 


Teacher of Singing in its Three Branches, 
Voice Culture, hears) cance: and Music Reading. 
Private and Class Instruction. Classes formed 
in October and February. 

243 Wabash Avenue, 


CHICAGO. 





} Mrs. JESSIE L. GAYNOR, 
Teacher of Practical Harmony, 
The Voice, and Piano. 


Studio: Handel Hall, CHICAGO. 


Mr. ELMER De PUE, 
TENOR SOLOIST, 


Concert and Recital. 
1004 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 





MARY WOOD CHASE, 


Pianiste and Teacher of Pianoforte, 
Concert Soloist, Piano Recitals. 


Pupil of Raif. Suite 1000, Steinway Hall, 
CHICAGO. 





Mrs. GEORGE DAYTON SMITH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Concerts, Recitals, 
Oratorio, Teaching. 





715 Steinway Hall, 
CHICAGO. 





Mr. EARL R. DRAKE, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO, 


Concerts and Instruction. 
. 71 Auditorium, CHICAGO. 





W. C. E. SEEBUECK, 
Recitals, Concerts, 


Pianoforte Instruction. 
Studio, 903 Steinway Hall, CHICAGO. 





BLANCHE DINGLEY, 
HARPIST, 


1404 Auditorium Tower, 
CHICAGO. 
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@ 1897-98 
Che Spiering Quarter 
OTTO ROEHRBORN, 4 Violin & Steinway Hall... 
Sees teen Chicago 








Fachten=Pianoforte = School. 


CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
First Regular Session Opens Sept. 14th, 1897. 


In addition to the regular courses in Pianoforte and Theory, attention is 
sa called to the fullowing SPECIAL FEATURES of the Schoo!- 

Classes for children in Fundamental Training in Music. 

Classes in Hand Culture and Pianoforte Technics. 

Classes 1n Sight Playing, Ear Training, Analyzing, and Memorizing. 

Classes in Ensemble Playing with Stringed Instruments. 

Classes for Training of Teachers of Music. 


ospectus mailed Free on applicatior. FAELTEN PIANOFORTE SCHOOL, 
sicnnacertendaias sind Steinert Hall, Boston, lass. 


THE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC. 


A Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools. 
Voice Culture A Specialty. 








Pupils Prepared for a Degree in the American College of 
Musicians. 
For Circulars Apply to:————==™" 
_MISS JULIA E. CRANE, Director, POTTSDAM, N. Y. 


«DIRECT OR.... 


F. W. WODELL, SCHOOL FOR SINGERS. 


Seleit~'Tenchne--Contncinn. Complete preparations for 2 Opera, 

VOICE PRODUCTION. THE | Oratorio, Church, Concert and Salon 

ART OF SINGING. Singing. Associate instructors in Voice, 

Harmony, Sight Singing, Languages. 
; ¢ 


Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq., BOSTON; MASS. 





Write for valuable free pamphlet. 




















fee— NUSICAL CHAT.——_. 


** Life.’ saith the sage, ‘‘is made up of 
_ interruptions.’’ Amateur pianists will 
agree in this sentiment cordially. 


In the Royal Orchestra at Berlin three Lyon & HEaty Harpsareir use. 
As perhaps there is no other body of musicians quite so critical and ultra 
conservative this may be accepted as proof positive that the finest harp in the 
world is now made by Lyon & HEALY. 


Satan finds mischief for idle hands to do 
When a man has only rests to play in 
Life’s symphony the numerous bars are 
apt to give him great concern. 


The new 1897 WASHBURN MANDOLIN possesses the Cremona tone, hence 
its boundless popularity. How full and deep a mandolin may sound can only 
be understood after hearing one of the new WASHBURN’Ss, yet they sell from 
$15.00 upward. Lyon.& HEALY, Chicago, the makers, will be glad to mail a 


beautifully illustrated Washburn catalogue to anyone writing for it and men- 
tioning Music. 


There are tunes—and other tunes, 
Some simple—and some trixey, 

But there’s never a thing with the don’t care swing 
Of green old, dear old ‘‘Dixie.’’ 


A charming book about Old Violins has just been issued by Lyon & 
flEALY, Wabash avenue and Adams street, Chicago. Every violinist wholooks 
forward to the purchase of an artistic instrument should send foracopy. It 
will be sent gratis. Some of its features are trustworthy biographical sketches 
of the old violin makers, written in a most entertaining manner, and minute 
descriptions of fine old fiddles. The list of old violins now in Lyon & HEALY’s 
possession is a truly remarkable one, embracing, as it does, many mellow-toned 
instruments at prices from $25 to $50; a fine assortment of masterpieces at $100 
to $250 and a number of world-known Cremona fiddles at prices ranging upward 
to 35000. But call or write for the buoy 


Talking is like piaytng on a harp; 
there is as much in laying the hand on 
the strings to stop their vibrations, asin 
twanging them to bring out the music.— 
O. ‘W. Holmes. 
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Mr. TOM K RL, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
18 West 75th Street, New York. 





WM. H. RIEGER, 
Tenor, Oratorio, Concert and Song Recitals. 
For terms and dates, adress, 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 


MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, Studio €05, New York. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 

Concert Organist, can be engaged for the in- 
auguration of new organs in any part of the 
country. Address: 9 W. 22d St., New York. 


MACKENZIE GORDON, 
TENOR. 
Concerts and Musicals. Address, 
62 West 35th Street, New York. 














WALTER J. HALL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Mor. EMMA RODERICK. 
Rapid Development and Complete Education 
of the Voice, 
118 West 44th Street, New York. 





ALBERT GERARD THIERS, 

VOICE PRODUCTION AND SONG. 
Special Course and Terms for Teachers. 
Studio, 649 Lexington Ave., 

NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 


MME. ELEANORE MEREDITH, 
SOPRANO, 
Miss MARIE 1], WARREN, 
CONTRALTO. 
Uratorio, Concert, Ete. 
Address, 9 West 2ist Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Mr. GERRIT SMITH, 
Organ Openings and Organ Instruction 


For terms and dates, address, 
Madison Ave. and 56th St., New York. 





Mme, OGDEN CRANE, 
VOICE CULTURE. ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4, 3 Fast 14th Street, New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Authorized teacher of the Li schetizky method. 

Studio: Nos. 402 and 403 Carnegie Hall. 





FRANCIs FISCHER FOWERS, 
BARITONE. 
Music Hall, 57th St., and 7th Avenue, 
New York. 


Studio: 





MARGUERITE HALL, 
MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Oratorios, Concerts, Festivais. 


“Yhe Broadway” 
Broadway and 40th St., New York. 

















Mr. HEINRICH MEYN, 
Concert, Oratorio and Musicales. 
51 West 5ist St., New York. 

















MUSIC. 


Instructive Musical Works. 


BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 


PRACTICAL. 


The Beginner in Phrasing. Sheet music, pp. $1.00. 
n elementary text-buok of selections and directions for transposition, musical 
analysis, etc., designed toawaken musical feeling and intelligence. 


First Lessons in Phrasing. Pp. 45. 1891. 
A collection of easy pieces and instructions for.forming a lyric style. 3d grade. 


Studies _ Carasing, Interpretation and Memorizing. Pp. 32. $1.50. Pp. 
48. $1.50 net. 
Booki. Selections from Helier, Schumann, etc., for forming fine melody playing. 
Book I1. Selections from Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Rubinstein and Bach, 
for lyric playing and the accessory qualities of touch. This collection of pieces is 
very valuable, and no student can afford not to play them all. Grades IV and V. 


Twenty Lessons toa Beginner. Pp. 64. $1.50 net, 
A method for teacher and pupil upon the inductive plan, involving many points com- 
mouly disregarded. 
The Practicai Teacher’s Schumann. Pp. 60. $1.50. 
A collection of all the most useful pieces from the piano works of Schumann from the 
- — 0 ym inciusive. annotated for study. By W. S. B. Mathews. Beauti- 
ully printed. 


Beethoven, Chopin and Schubert. 
A collection of slow movements and lighter pieces from the sonatas of Beethoven 
together with some from Schubert and Chopin. Available in the 4th grade. A 
choice selection. Available for amateurs and students. 

Standard Grades. 1891. Each book 30 pages. $1.00. 
A collection of available studies for pane in ten grades. selected from all standard 
sources, with reference to the agreeable progress of the pupil. 

Mathews’ Graded Materials. 1895. 56 pageseach. $1.00. 
Fight grades of teaching material from the best sources, included in eight volumes. 
These sets of selected studies are having a very large sale, and are con- 
stantly saying most flattering things concerning them. 


THEORETICAL. 


A Primer of Musical Forms. 80 pages, 8vo. 80 cents 
A succinct but fully illustrated treatment of this comparatively neglected subject. 


A Pronouncing Dictionary of Music. 204 pages. $1.00. 
By W.38. B. Mathews and Emil Liebling. This is the most complete and desirable 
small dictionary of music as yet made. 

A Primer of Music for Pianoforte Pupils. 75c. 
By Dr. William Mason and W. S. B. Mathews. 
An elementary text-book covering the first steps towards musicianship. This work 
is unlike any other as yet issued and cannot wisely be neglected by any pupil or 


teacher. 
LITERARY. 
100 Veare.ot Music in America. Large octavo, richly illustrated; full Morocco 








A “sketch of the qariy history of music in America by J. So Bee. to which 
much was added by W. S. B. Mathews. Contains sketches of about 300 prominent 
American music‘ans With portraits. An elegant gift book. 

A Popular History of Music. 8vo. pp. 512. Illustrated. $1.50. 
This work, written for the Chicago Musical College, is largely used as a text-book, 
and as « popular story of the rise and progress of music. Itis the bestone volume 
history of music published. 

How to Understand Music. Twovolumes. 8vo. each 200 pp. Each, $1.50. 
Volume I, was the first work of its author which attracted wide attention. It con- 
sists of a series of object lessons upon musical construct’on, the principles of musical 
art, etc. Perhaps there is searcely any other work better calculated to awaken in 
be satons a feeling for music In its higher aspects. Much used as a text-book for 
classes, etc. 

Volume II, consists of essays — important musica] topics. e 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians. 80 pages. $1.00. A small dictionary contain- 
ing names and dates of several hundreds of composers, together with all 
the more usual musical terms with pronunciations. 


Sent prepaid on receipt of the price, by 
MUSIC MAGAZINE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
1402-5 Auditorium Tower, : - + Chicago 








THE 


NATURAL COURSE IN MUSIC. 


sv Frederick H. Ripley “-\_) 
ano Thomas Tapper, A. C. M. 


The latest system of music instruction for public schools. New plan of 
presenting the subject; new method of teaching. Noother system has had 
such recognition and adoption throughout the country. No series of 
music books has ever received such unqualified indorsements by leading 
music critics and experienced music teachers. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


REVOLUTIONARY. 


“The Natural Course in Music has more points of superiority than any other course. I 
believe to a crrtain extent it is goi g to revolutionize music teaching in the country.”—MRs. 
EMMA A. THOMAS, Supervisor of Music, Detroit, Mich. 


AN ADVANCE STEP, 


“We believe that the authors of the Natural Music Course have taken an advance step in the 
development of school music.’’—HERBERT GRIGGS, Supervisor of Music, Denver, Col.; CAROLINE 
V. SMITH, State Normal School, Winona, Minn.; C. H. CONGDON, Supervisor of Music, St. Paul, 
Minn.; P. C. HAYDEN, Supervisor of Music, Quincy, Ill. 

THE TEST OF USE. 


‘““My belief in the Natural Course of Music is the outgrowth of practical use in my own classes. 
In this system we nave reached, it seems to me.an ‘ultima thule’ in music, which gives pleasure to 
doth teavher and pupils, and the most gratifying results in sight reading.”—MAry R. JORDAN, 
Director of Music, Public Schools, New Brunswick, N. J. 


SINCERELY RECOMMENDED 


“The Natural Course in Music has my sincere recommendation.’’—CARL FAELTEN, Director of 
Music, New Eugland Conservatory, Boston. 


A SAFE PREDICTION. 


“T predict an extensive use of the Natural Course in Music.”—B. W. BurGEss, Supervisor of 
Music, E. Cleveland, O. 


ALWAYS DISCOVERING NEW AND FAVORABLE POINTS. 


“Tam using the Natural Music Course before a large class in the Colorado Summer School of 
Science, Philosophy, and Lunguages, an | discover new points in favor of the charts during each 
season.’'—P. M. BACH, Superintendent of Music, Colorado Springs, Col. 


EXCELS IN CLEARNESS AND SIMPLICITY. 


“Tt certainly excelsin the clear and simple manner of bringing necessary things to the atten- 
tion of the pupil."—MARTHA A WEBSTER, Teacher of Music, Wooster, Ohio. 


PLEASED AND DELIGHTED. 


“T am not merely pleased, Iam delighted with it.”—G. L. ROBERTSON, Supervisor of Public 
Schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


MUCH SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING ELSE OF THE KIND. 


“The Natural Course of Music is much superior to anything of the kind I have seen.’’—CARRIE 
A. AUCHAN, Teacher of Music, Cincinnati, O, 


NOBLE. 
“A noble series.""—H. M. BUTLER, Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE COURSE. 
Natural Course in Music: Primer, 30 cents; First Reader, 30 cents; Second, 
Third, and Fourth Readers, each 35 cents; Fifth Reader, 50 cents; Natural 
Music Charts, Series, A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each Series, $4.00. 


Books sent on receipt of the prices. Correspondence with reference to examination and intro- 
duction cordially invited. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
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SCHOOLS. 


~~ OBERLIN” 
Conservatory of Music 








We o 


is one of the 
ee Y a " FOREMOST INSTITUTIONS 


in this country for obtaining a 


Solid, Broad, 
Well Balanced 
Musical Education. 






















Fenda andendaad 


The twenty-nine years’ history of the Oberlin Conservatory of Music has 
been one of steady growth toward high standards, thorough scholarship, 
and the cultivation of Pure and Noble Art. 





The attention of music students is invited to the unequalled combination of advantages 
to be found at this School of Music. (1) Itis carried on in a pre-eminentily religious atmos- 
phere. Its teachers are all Christian men and women, who believe that the highest attain- 
‘ments in music should not be purchased, as they too often are, with a lapse from good habits 
or the loss of Christian faith. (2) Its instruction is of the most thorough sort. It aims to give 
the most génuine culture in music. 





It is in no sense a private enterprise. It is under the absolute 
direction of the Trustees of Oberlin College, and all expenses are made 
as low as the cost of providing first-class advantages will allow. The 
entire expense of a music student for a college year need not exceed 
$300.00 to $350.00, and careful economy will reduce it still lower. 

Those who wish to give a part of their time to literary or other 
studies can do so under the very best of instruction in the various de- 
partments of Oberlin College. 

Nearly seven hundred students were in attendance at this Con- 
servatory last year, and it generally has more applications for teach- 
ers, organists, singers, etc., than it can fill from its graduates. 





For Catalog and other information address 


F, B. RICE, Mus. Doc., Musical Director, 
OBERLIN. OHIO. 














The Fame of the 


Kimball 


Piano 


As sovereign among musical 
instruments is sustained by pil- 
lars of great names stronger and 
more enduring than the columns 
of granite that adorn and support 
the monuments and temples of 
the world. 


SEND FOR COMPLIMENTARY 
COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS 
OF THE WORLD'S 
CELEBRATED. MUSICIANS. 


’ Wabash Avenue, 
South of Jackson Street. 





= KNABE 
PIANO 


HE KNABE Is recommended as the best 
by Carréno, Stavenhagen, D'Alibert, 
Griinfeld, Von Biilow, and other great 
pianists. They stake their reputation 

upon its supreme excellence. It is the one and 
only make of piano used by them in their Amer 
ican concert tours. The tone of the Knabe has 
been assiduously imitated for these sixty years 
past, but it has never been equaled. 

So great is the popularity of the Knabe that 
we are constantly in receipt of shipments from 
the factories—so Knabe purchasers are always 
assured of the very latest thought in_ piano 
making. ‘The new Knabe case designs in rare 
fancy woods are arevelation; they have received 
anstinted praise from the most critical judges. 
You cannot fail to profit by seeing them. Our 
salesrooms are so spacious that callers can thor- 
oughly enjoy a visit of inspection 


Pianos Sold on Time Payments. 
New Pianos to Rent. 


WABASH AVE, 


AND 


ADAMS ST, 





Wr. WA. S. B. 


(Mathews — 


RECEIVES PUPILS 
AT ANY TIME -IN 


Piano Playing 
lusical Interpretation 
Musical Literature ana 
Mason’s Technics 


SLASSES IN TEGHNIGS 





FORMED 
MONTHLY 





IN PREPARATION 
Courses in Beethoven, Schumann, Liszt, ete. 


FOR TERMS, ADDRESS 


1403 Auditorium Tower, Chicago 
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Godowsky 


will return from Europe for the season of 1897-98, 


and will be available for 


CONCERTS AND RECITALS 


© 
»Y 
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® 





in the United States and Canada after October 
Ist, 1897. 
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ADDRESS 
MAGAZINE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


1492-5 Auditorium Tower, Chicagc. 
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